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PEOGRESS 


or 

EDUCATION IN INDIA 

189Y-98-1901-02. 

♦— ' — 

CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Qiiinqncnnial RevicVs on Education. 

1. TnE in’actice of preparing Quinquennial Reviews dealing with the pro- 

gress of education in India arose out of the discussion on the Report of the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882. The first Review was written by Sir Alfred 
Croft, K.O.I.E., who was at the time Director of Public Instruction in Bengal ; 
it was divided into two parts, the first of which dealt with progress during the 
period 1881-82 to 1884-86, and the second with the state of education in 1886. 
The Resolution of the Government of India on Sir Alfred Croft’s Review gave the 
more important statistics for the year 1886-87, and the second Quinquennial 
Review tools up the story from the end of that year and covered the period from 
1887-88 to 1891-92. It was prepared by the late Mr. A. M. Nash, a Professor 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta. The third’ Review, for 1892-93 to 
1896-97, was compfied in England by Mr. J. S. Cotton. The present, or fourth, 
Review deals with tlie years 1897-98 to 1901-02. * 

Scope of the Review. 

2. Broadly speaking, the Review deals with education throughout British 
India but does not attempt to describe the educational systems of the Native States. 
It is necessary to qualify this general statement by explaining that the Native 
States imder the political control of the Government of Bombay, the Chhatisgarh 
Eeudatory States of the Central Provinces, the Tributary States of Orissa, and 
Oooch i^har, are included in the statistical statements, whfist, on the other hand, 
British Baluchistan, the District of Ajmere-Merwara, the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore, and the Andaman Islands are omitted. The State of 
Manipur in Assam, and the Shan States and Cliin Hills of Burma, which are 
included in the Provincial Statistics of the Census of IBQI, are excluded from 
the figures on which the present Key jw is based, 

3. The area with which we are specially concerned includes the six major 
provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Burma ; the five minor provinces of the Central Provinces, Assam, the North- 
West P^ontier Province, Berar, and Coorg; and the Native States of Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, and Orissa. The total area exceeds one million square 
miles, and the total population numbers more than 240 million persons ; nearly 
one-tliird of this population belongs to the single province of Bengal. 

In a few chapters, such as those dealing with collegiate and technical 
training, we have sometimes travelled beyond the limits stated above and have 
taken notice of institutions situated in other parts of India. 
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progress of education in INDIA. 


Edacation 

not 

comjnleotj. 


Edncalional 

Agenciei, 


AiTaugenicnt of the Review# 

4 The arrangement Mows in the main that of previous Quinquennial, 

Eeviews, and the order of subieota is as follows : 

(1) educational agencies, thar inspection and control ; 

(2) general education, beginning with its higher and proceeding to it^ 

bwer grades j ' 

(8) training of teachers; . , , . . 

(4) professional and technical education , 

(6) education of special classes ; . , , , # a* i » 

(6) miscellaneous subjects, such as text-hooks, educational conferences, 
and physical and moral training ; and 
• (7) finance. 

"We have departed from previous practice in relegating the statistical tables 
to a separate volume. The collection of tables is divided into two parts. The 
first pm-t contains the general statistics presonbed by the Government of India, • 
they deal with the area as a .wrhole and refer to the official year 1901-02; 
the second part contains more detailed tables, gives figures for the provinces 
separately, and compares the figures of 1901-02 with those of 1896-97 and 
earlier years. The tables in the second part are aiTanged to correspond with 
the several chapters of the Review. In the same volume th^e are four sets of 
maps illustrating educational progress, and a seiies of time-tables of typical 
colleges and schools. 

Ontliiie of the Edncatioiial Systcui. 


Introdnctory. 

6. Por those who are not acquainted with the Indian system • of education, 
the following outline of its more characteristio features will serve as a guide to the 
detailed acooimt. Subject to the general control of the Imperial Government, 
the Local Government m each province administers its educational policy and 
therefore (apart from the sm^ provinces) eight systems have to be described 
which differ considerably from one another. The matter is further complicated 
by the widely varying characteristics of the different sections of the population, 
which materially affect their needs and the measures adopted to foster education 
amongst them. But in spite of these complioating factors there are certain 
broad aspects of the system which are more or less general, and if these be 
rightly apprehended the details and modifications will fall readily into their 
proper places and assume their oorreot proportions. 


Organization. 

6. In the first pkee it must he understood that education in India is not ' 
compulsory. There is no Act requiring Indian parents to send their ohildron . to 
school, and no machinery for detaotii^ and dealing with the truant. . .Seven- 
eighths of the children of sohool-going age do not attend a school of any 
kind, and the bulk of the population is for removed from the conditions 
which render oompulsoiy education practicable, Through a long series of years 
effort has been made to bring education within the reach of all classes of the 
population and to instil among them an appreciation of its benefits, but onoe 
the facilities are provided it rests with the good sense of the parents to make 
use of them. ^ 


c State assumed the responsibility for the education of the people 

0 it had to face a position to which no European country can furnish a 

paraUel. The population was as large as that of all the European States that 
ma adopted an educational system ; it presented at least as many differences of 
creM, iMguage, race, and custom; and it was to receive an instrnotion foreign 
^ ideas and traditions of the people. , The nwgni- 
^ impossible of aohievoment by any toct 

5 educational progress has been 
were aShw°^!j aiding the various private agenoiesjwhich 

A AU institution which eive secular instruction are 

admitted into the State system and arTSsed al " public” institutions, 
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provided fcliey conform to the standard of efficiency prescribed by the Govern- 
ment and follow an approved course of instmction. Only one-fifth of the total 
number of public institutions are under direct public management, the balance 
belong to .the various private agencies which have been incoiporated in the 
State system. 

8. The Government itself maintains nearly one thousand colleges and Public 
schools ; these are for the most part institutions for imparting higher education and 
professional and technical instruotion, or for the education of backward classes. 
^er6 elementary instruction requires to be provided by direct public agency 

its immediate care is entrusted to the Municipal and rural Boards which 
have been established all over the country to supply the local needs of the 
population. Last on the list of public agencies come the Native States, among 
winch only those of Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Bengal come within 
the scope of the present Review. 

9. The various private agencies range themselves under three main heads— Prirate 
indigenous agencies, mission societies, and native agencies working on western 
lines. 


10. When India passed under British rule the Government found a more or ladigenous 
less widespread ^stem of indigenous education. Most of the indigenous *“**"“*• 
schools gave a very rudimentary instruotion, and they existed in much greater 
numbers insome parts of the.country (notably in Bengal) than in others. When 
the system of public instruotion was organized in the early part of the second-half 
of the nineteenth century, the indigenous schools were sought out, and au endeav- 
our was made by the offer of pecuniary aid and official advice to induce school- 
masters to improve their methods and to follow a system of education approved by 
' the State, fthis endeavour has met with a degree of success which has varied 
greatly from place to place and from time to time; on the whole it has succeeded 
in bringing a very large number of indigenous schools within the system of 
public instruction. The village schools of the Hindus were in general of 
a secular character, whilst the Muhammadau schools were piimarffy devoted 
to religious instruotion; the former have proved more readily amenable to the 
influences brought to boar upon them than the latter. 


11. Next we may mention the mission schools. Prom a very early date mis- Mission 
sionary societies have played a prominent part in the development of Indian iMtuutions. 
education and they maintaia a largo number of institutions. Their efforts have 
been specially valuable in that they have been to a considerable extent concen- 
trated on tbe low castes, tbe aboriginal raoes, and the female population, all of 
whom are educationally backward and only reached with difficulty by the ordin- 
ary educational agencies. But the missionaries also maintain in^itutions which 
are attended by more advanced sections of the population, and among these insti- 
tutions are included some of the oldest and best known of the Indian colleges. 


12. As the desire for western education spread the natives of the country Native _ 
began to found colleges and schools on the State or mission model; many institu- “ ^ 0 ^' 
tions of this character now exist and are often maintained by, and for the benefit 
of, some particular section of the local population. Other schools conforming 
to the regulations of the Government and the Universities are managed by 
native proprietors who follow the profession of teaching as a means of liveli-. 
hood or profit. 


. 13. Institutions under private management which receive pecuniary assist- Aided 

ance from the State are classified as " aided.” The grant-in-aid rules of the Local 
Governments have two main aspects : in tbe first place they lay down the condi- 
tions which must be fulfilled by an institution wbiob seeks State assistance, and 
in the second place they prescribe the manner in which the amount of the grant 
is determined. When the system was first introduoed aid was usually given, 
in accordance with English precedent, on the results grant system ; that is to 
say, the award was adjusted automatically aocording to the number of pupils 
who passed examinations hold in accordance with various prescribed standards. 
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This meohanical system proved to bc'in some respects injurious, aud of late years 
it has been to a considerable and increasing extent supplanted by other tests 

based onconsiderations such as the.* needs and merits of the institution and the 

amount of private funds forthcoming. The principle has been laid dowu that the 
State should not ordinarily aid institutions for higher education unless the 
interest of the people is evinced by the^ contribution of a reasonable amoimt 
of financial support} but the same condition does not apply to elementary^ institu- 
tions for the education of the masses who are not, as a rule, in a position to 
value education or to pay much towards Its development. 

Uniided ^ certain number of institutions conform to the Government or tTniver- 

in«titutions, gity regulations without receiving State aid ; they are styled ** unaided ” colleges 
or schools. Some of them are unable to Mfil the conditions on which the grant 
of aid depends, and are either waiting to bo admitted to the aided list, or, 
perhaps, have been excluded from it. Others are modelled on the State system 
and seek the advice of the inspecting agency ; others again wish to receive 
Government scholarship holders or to send up their pupils to the Government 
examinations. 

“PrUate" 15. I’inaUy there is always a feinge of schools which lie outside the State sys- 
instiintionf. temand are classed as “ private ” institutions. Many of these schools are mainly 
for religions instruction, and give so little secular teaching that the State cannot 
take account of them ; some are more or less advanced institutions for the study 
of oriental learning which do not wish for State supervision or aid ; some are 
rudimentary vemaoular schools which do not approach the State standards. 

Genewi 16. The inter-relation between the various classes of institutions which have 

ebssification. now been mentioned may bo illustrated by the following diagram; — 

f Government. 

Poblio mnnsg’ed < Hoard. 

(.Native State. 

Private mannged {uS'ea. 


i Public 
Private. 


1 


Dlrcoticn and Inspection. 

Organization. 17. Eaoh Looal Government has its Department of Public Instruction, the 
functions of which are two-fold ; in tho first place, it providc-s the principals, 
professors, head masters, and teachers of tho . Government institutions, and in 
the second place it supervises the various classes of public scWls. At the 
head of the Department is the Director of Pubho Instruction, an officer imme- 
diately subordinate to the Local Government. The unit of the inspecting 
system is in most provinces the same as the unit of exeoutivo administration 
that is to say the District. The educational affairs of each District arc under 
the care of an, officer styled the Deputy luspcotor; hois assisted by a number 
of subordinate inspecting officers whose main functions lie with the lower grade 
schools, work of the Deputy Inspectors is supervised by tnspootors who 
are the principal educational representatives of the Govorumout in tho circles 
under their charge. The circle of the Inspector comprises a group of dis- 
tnets aud is often oouterminons with the administrative Division. The actual 
arrangements differ considerably from' province to province, but tlie above 
summary is typical of the gcueial system. 


Duties ot 

in'pecting 

officers. 


, inspecting officer is required to take note of tho snrroundings, 

®9.itipment, and sanitary arrangements of the schools ;• to see that the 
atteudance and other school registers are properly maintained j to investigate 
am improve the quaUly of the teaching ; to test the attainments of tho pupils ; 
■nvn * • a -reasonable standard of discipline is maintained, and that due 

^ made for physical exerdso. He is also expected to discuss with 
officials, aud private persons interested in education, the 
loin in ^ problems of the locality, and to exert his influence to induce all to 
and improving educational facilities.' He must further visit 

nff pp of nwirf®* T." ” schools, aud endeavour by counsel aud th'e 

oner or assistance to bring the more useful of them within the State system. 
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General Edncatioii. 

19. Public iusfcitutious for general education coniprise arts colleges, secondary Crodes of 

schools, and primary scliools. The arts colleges tram students for the degrees Km fof 
of tho Indian Universities, the secondary schools give the complete school gonemi edu- 
education either in English or in tho vernacular, and the primary schools give 
elementary vernacular instruction to the mass of tho population. • 

♦ 

20. There arc five Universities in India : those of Calcutta, Madras, and Univor-ity 
Eonibny founded in 1857j that of tho Pimjah founded in 1882, and that of “Jncution. 
Allahabad founded in 1SS7. Tho local limits of each University are primarily 

the province in u'hich it is situated and the neighbouring Native States ; Calcutta 
has in addition Burma, Assam, and Ceylon ; whilst the Ccnti-al Pror'nces, and the 
Eajputana and Central India Agencies, are divided between Calcutta and 
Allabahad. AH tho Uuivoreitles grant the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, all except Madras grant tho degree of Bachelor of Science, and some grant 
the degree of Doctor of Science. Degrees or diplomas in law, medicine, 
and engineering are granted by the. Universities; Bombay and Madras 
also have degrees in agriculture and teaching, respectively. The student 
mato'cuJatcs by iMssing a quah’fying examination styled tho oniranco or matri- 
culation examination of the University. He must ‘then study for four yeara 
before he can graduate in arts or science. For the first two years tho course is 
of a general character and it leads up to the intermediate examination. After 
passing this examination tlio undcr-grada.atc goes through another two years’ 
course of more specialized study and may then enter for tho Bachelor's examina- 
tion. Tho English language lahes tho foremost place in tho ciwrieulum, and 
Sanslcrit, Arabic, and Persian are the principal classical languages. The 
Master’s degree is granted on the result of a further examination, the preli- 
minarj’ conditions for which vary in the several Univcraitics. Students who 
wish to follow a professional course must usually first undergo tho two years’ 
general training aud pass tlic intermediate examination. The ordinary age for 
matriculation is about 1-1 to 17, and some pupils enter tho University at an 
even earlier age; it is thus uot uncommon for a hoy to graduate at the age of 
IS or 19. 


21. In most cases the student roads for the intermediate and Bacliclors’ CoiiesM. 
examinations in a college affiliated to tlic Universitj’ in w’hich lie proposes 
to graduate. A college seeking affiliation is required to produce evidence with 
regard to matters such as management, equipment, leaching staff, and the need 
for its ecr\*iccs ; in practice the prmlcgc of affiliation has boon granted vciy 
easily and the colleges vary greatly in character and olfioicncy. Many of them 
have* grown out of schools and have school departments {ittached to them, or 
may themselves he ’regarded as college classes attached to schools. They 
arc* divided into colleges of the first and second grade according ns (hey give 
insti'uction for tho Ml Bachelor’s course or only for the first two years’ preli- 
minary instruction. Some of the large colleges luivc as many as six or seven 
hundred students aud arc provided with excellent buildings, equipment, and 
stall ; some of the smaller up-country college clacscs .are in every way inferior 
to them. Most of tlic colleges arc non-resident ial, their students living with 
their friends, or in lodging.*!, or in students’ messes ; hut the system of college 
hoarding-houses is gaining ground and adds greatly to the value of the training. 
Instruction is givch by moans of lectures which arc much move numerous than 
in an English University ; on the other hand, most colleges affoifi little or no 
tutorial assistance to their pupils. 


22. The school course is divided into tho following stages 

'High . , Engliijh. 


Secondary 


Frimar 


.Middle 


I Upper 
( Lower 


f English 
or 

(, Vernacular 


. 


■] 


Vernacular. 


CO' r^vi* 



Grades oi 
schools. 
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Be£^nIline^roIn,t■llO bottom, the primary stage includes the course of 
iustructo given in primary schools, or in the prinmry depa^ents of secondary 
SLls ivhifh correspond in standaM to them. It is subdivided into an upper 
and a lower stage, and the great majority of the primary school jmpils do not • 
W hevond the latter. The middle vernncular.stago completes the education of 
thme who aspire to carry their schooling in the mother-tongue somewhat beyond 
the -primary course. The secondary English stage bnnp the pupil to the. end 
of the school course of English education, and it is subdivided into high and 
middle stages, the latter of which corresponds in standard to the middle vcrna- 
onlar stage. Many pupils do not read beyond the middle English course. 


24. There are schools correspouding in grade to each of the stages enumerated 
above, * and the various classes of schools may therefore be defined as 


follows 


High Schools. 

Middle English schools. 
Middle vernacular schools. 
Tipper primary schools. 
Lower primary schools. 


A school of any particular grade may include lower departments of all 
grades, or it may only receive pupils who have already ‘read up to a certain 
standard. Thus the typical high school of Bengal contains high, middle 
English, upper primary, and lower primary departments, and its com-se extends 
from the kindergarten occupations of the infant class to the subjects for the 
matriculation examination. In Bombay, on tho other hand, the secondary 
schools have no primary departments, and tho pupils join them after receiving 
a grounding in a primary school 


Lennitli ot 
atagea and 
age of 
pupils. 


26. The duration of the -various stages varies from province to province; 
the following is about the average : — 

Infant stage — one year. 

Lower primary stage— three years. 

Upper primary stage— two years. '• 

Middle stage— three years. 

High stage— three years. 

This gives twelve years for the complete course, but promising pupils nre often 
given double promotion, and, as wo have seen, hoys commonly matiiculate 
between the ages of 14 and 17. The bnlk of the children of the poorer classes, 
■who do not read beyond the lower primary stage, leave school at tho ago of 
about 10 to 12. 


Secondaiy 

icliool 

courses. 


26. In the high stage pupils are^ usually prepared for the matriculation 
examination of one dr other of the TTnivorsities. Instruolion is given through 
the medium of English, and tho course is of a literary character. The general 
subjects of instruction are : — 


fl) English. 

®l^ssical or vernaoular language (either- European or oriental). 

(3) Elementary mathematics. 

(4) History and geography. 


Thecom’sc is fixed by the um- 
^ j stodents who follow it never enter a coUege. The 
to pm-nlrwmo-nf passed the matriculation examination is used as a passport 

rr ” 

mada +i!„ Tu cate^. OE late years an endeavour has been 

practical and modem wit ^““-1 examination of a more 

been populaT The tnid^e courses have not, on tho whole. 

The vermculaT middle school the high school course 

English course, but Enelish as o^raoter to the corresponding 

altogether omitted. The course ® position or ii 

is sometimes the same as in 1 departments of secondary schooh 

same as in primary schools proper, and sometimes diCEras fron 
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it. The present tendency is to assimilate ilie course to that prevailing in urban 
primary school?, and to drop the study of English where it formerly formed part 
of the cm’riculuia at this early stage. 

27 - The Indian secondary school is in, the majority of cases a day school, and Ckraetpr- 
it is only in the United Provinces and , the Punjab that considerable progress Jfoondary 
has been made towards the establishment of boarding schools. The system'of whojis. 
discipline is very similar to that which obtains in_ a day school m England ; 

Indian hoys aro*orderly in character, and discipline is easily maintained. 

28. The typo of lower primary schools varies from the primitive village Priiraty 
pcttlmla to modern institutions in which little children are educated in accord- 
ance with approved European methods. Speahing genei-ally, the Bomd schools 

are belter bmlt, equipped, and managed than the indigenous institutions which 
have been brought into the State sj'stem. The course of study includes the 3 ^ 

E’s -and a little simple instruction in history, geography, native accounts, 
mensuration, natural objects, and the like. The kindergarten system is being 
used to an increasing extent. In sovci’al provinces the courses and methods in 
rural schools have been differentiated from those used in the towns with a view 
to bring them into closer touch with the life of the people. The book-learning 
which may ho suitable enough for the urban population, is so far removed 
from the narrow experience of the Indian peasant that he cannot appreciate 
it, nor can his children assimilate it. In the rural schools of the Central 
Provinces the children of the agriculturists attend school for only half the 
day in order that they may not lose touch with their agricultmnl work. The 
“ lialf timera ” are taught reading, witing, arithmetic, kindergarten occupa- 
tions, drawing, geography, agriculture, and simple facts about physical science. 

The easy lessons in each of these subjects are based, as far as possible, on the 
familiar objects and incidents of village life. The upper primary school is a 
more elementary edition of the vernacular middle school. 

29 . The 100,000 public colleges and schools- which exist in the area dealt Teaoi.cr,. 
with in this Review give employment to an army of teachers. There are about 
1,000 college professors, about 30,000 teachers of secondary schools, and more 

than 100,000 teachers of primary schools. The college professors are usually 
graduates of Universities of the United Kingdom or India ; the school teachers 
arc sometimes graduates, hut more usually possess general educational qualifica- 
tions represented by the certificate of having passed the University^ inter- 
mediate or matriculation examination, or some equivalent or lower examination 
'hold hv the Education Deportment. A considorahlo proportion of the school 
teachers arc trained in Government, or (more rarely) mission institutions. 

The proportion of trained teachers is greater in the Goveramont and Board 
schools than in the schools under private management. Por the training of 
secondary sohool teachers several colleges and classes are maintained which give 
theoretical and practical instraclion in the principles and methods of teaching; 
the course in these institutions extends otcr one year, and the students are 
crndiuitcs or have passed the University intermediate or entrance examination. 

Eor the training of vernacular school tcachci’s each province has normal schools, 
the oouKoin which includes both instruction in general subjects, and theoretical 
and practied instruction in the art of teaching. 

30. The control of text-hooks is one of the measures by which the State Tesi-boDH 
maintains supervision over the vast body of public schools. Tcst-booI® for the 
Univemity examinations, including the matriculation examination, arc pio- 
scribed bv the University authorities ; for other courses the hooks are preschbed 

hv the Local Governments who arc aided in the performance of this duty by 
ih-ovincial Text-hook Committees. Per Government and Board sohools the 
books arc absolutely prescribed, for aided schools a longer list is prepared from 
which managers may choose, unaided schools soleot their own hoolis, but the 
Government exorcises a right of veto. 

31. Examinations have played n prominent part in the history of Indian ]3x.mina. 
education. The practice of holding repeated puhlio examinations has fallen to 

a considerable extent into disrepute, hut at the end of the quinquennium under 
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review some provinces still retained the complete set. The full seiies from the" 
infant class to the M. A. Degree runs as follows 

rl. Lower Primary. 

School < 3 ] Schoo?(English or Vernacular). 

(_4. Matriculation or School Finwl. 

• C5, Intermediate. • 

College 4 6 . Bachelor of Arts. 

(. 7. Master of Arts. 

The extent to whioh, and the purposes for which, the school examinations 
are held vary from province to province. The following may ho enumerated 
among the objects whioh they fulfill : they are school-leaving examinations for 
the pnpils who complete their education at the end of each successive stage of 
the course ; the certificate of having passed one or other of them forms the 
entrance qualification for various special courses, and sometimes for Government 
or other employment ; they are used for the award of scholarahips and also for 
the award of results-grants where the'results-grant system is in force; and 
sometimes they regulate promotion from ono grade of the com'se to another. As 
a rule the examinations are central examinations with ^v^itton papers, hut some- 
times they are held by the inspecting officer in situ. 


Professional and Tcolinical Education. 

ciissifica- 32. The principal subjects of professional and technical training in India are 
law, medicine, engineering and surveying, agriculture, veterinary science, 
forestry, commerce, art, and industry. Tor the most part the instruction is 
' given in Government ooUeges and schools ; the most important exceptions are 

tlie law classes attached to private managed colleges, and the Board, mission, 
and other private managed industrial schools. Many of the students of the 
Government institutions are trained for the public service and receive stipends 
while at school or college. 

Uw. 83 . In M adras, Bombay, and the Punjab, the teaching of law is concentrated, 

wholly or mainly, in the Government law college situated at the capital of the 
province ; in Bengal and the United Pro\^cos law classes arc attached to a 
number of arts colleges. The great majority of the pupils read for tho Uni- 
versity degree of Bachelor of Laws ; in the Universities of Madras, Calcutta, 
and AUababad, the course for this d^ee extends over two years, and tho student 
must graduate in arts or science before he begins it. The Bombay and Lahore 
arrangements are somewhat different. 


Medicine. 34. The higher teaching of medicine is conoontrated in four large Govern- 
ment colleges, situated at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, and teaching of 
a lower grade is given in eleven Government schools. There are also some private 
managed schools, but they are of much less importance than tho Government 
institutions. The principal function of the colleges is to train students of the 
Assistant Surgeon class for employment in the State hospitals and dispensaries, 
and ^ilarly the schools train students for the lower, or Hospital Assistant, otoss 
for sunilar employment. All the students do not enter the public service ; 
some find posts^ under large employers of labour, and others practise privately. 

The principal departments of the colleges give instruction for the medical 
degrees of the corresponding Universities ; each of tho Universities of Calcutta, 
the Punjab grant the degree or diploma of Licentiate of 
Bombay, they also grant the degree of Baobclor of 
lemcine.^ The course extends, as a rule, over five years, and the preliminary 

noiiTBo f °Tr ^ University intermediate examination. The school 

course for Hospital Assistants extends over three or four years. 

Engmeenng. foT the training of engineers give instruction in the 

engineering mechanical engineering, and electrical 

(in the TJmted Government colleges at Kurki 

There are also a numw’ (u^r Calcutta), at Poona, and at Madras, 

managed) which ^siveTr,^^, schools (both Government, Board, and private 
principal courses oPthe wtaoh is mually of a lower grade. The 

schools, are arranged colleges, and most of tho large engineering 

rangea with a view to the recruitment of the various hrSnohes of 
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tlie Public WorTis Seryice; the higher departments of the colleges train 
candidaiesfor the Engineering or the Upper Subordinate Establishment, and 
the lower departments of the colleges and Hie schools for the Lower Subordinate 
Establishment. Burki arranges for the examination of its own students ; Sibpur, 
Madras and Poona send up their students for the University degrees or 
diplomas in eugineeiing. In the highest or Civil Engineering Eepartment of 
the colleges the course extends over three years (4 in the case, of Sibpur), 
and at Sladras and Sihphr it is followed by a further year's practical training. 
The preliminary qualification for entering on the Civil Engineering course is 
usually 'the University intermediate examination. 


86. Some instrucHon in agrioultural subjects is given in ordinary primary Agriculture, 
and secondary schools ; there are also several tcchnioal colleges and schools of 
agriculture. The principal of these are the College of Agriomture at Saidapet 
near Madras, tho agricultural branches of the engineering colleges at Sibpur 
and Poona, and tho agrioultural schools at Cawnpore and Nagpur, lire ttoe 
colleges require a more advanced general education than do the two schools, 
and they give more advanced sciontido instruction ; on tho other hand the 
practical training is well developed in both of the schools. The Poona college 
trains* students for the degree of Licentiate in Agrioulture which is granted 
by the University of Bombay. Tho agricultural colleges and schools have been, 
for the most part, fi-cquonted by candidates for Government employment, but 
the landholding and agricultural classes are beginning to make use of them. 


37. There are veterinary colleges at Bombay, Calcutta, and Lahore, and Veterinary 
veterinary schools at Eangoon and Ajmero ; the colleges give a longer and more®"*”®'- 
advanced course than tho schools. Both colleges and schools train students 

for tho subordinate ranks of tho Government Civil Veterinary Department; 
for employment by Local Boards, Munidpalities, and Native States; and for 
private employment. A veterinary hospital is attichcd to each institution, and 
a good course of theoretical and practical training is given. 

38. The principal school of forestry in India is the Imperial Porest School at FomtTj. 
Dehia Dun, on tho lower slopes of the Himalayas, which trains subordinates for 

the Government Porest Department. It gives a higlior course in English and a 
lower course in tho vernacular: each course extends over two years and is largely 
of a practical character. A forestry department is attached to tho Engineering 
CoIle "0 at Poona, and a Government school of forestry liQs recently been 
established at Tharawaddy in Burma. 


39. There is very littlo commercial teaching in India qf^ an advanced oha- Commeiee. 
raotcr. A number of schools teach, short-hand and type- writing, and a smaller 
number give a more or less clemently instraction in book-keeping, correspon- 
dence, commercial geography, and kindred subjects. They are mostk under 
private management. Tho most important school of commerce is a Parsi m- 1 
Wion at Bombay, which gives a two years’ course iu commero al subjects, 
and sends up pupils for tbo London Chamber of Commorce senior ccrtincate. 


4.0. The Government maintains schools of art at Jfodi^, Bombay, Calcutta, au. 
and Lahore. These schools aro old established institutions, and their special 
function is to restore, develop, and improve tho application of onental art to 
industry and manufacture. 


4.1. Tliere aro two classes of industrial sohools-tho techmeal school wluoh indu.trr. 
are established with a view to improve local methods and process^, and the in- 
dustrial orphanages and missiou schools, the object of which IS FOif 

children to earn a livelihood. Teclmical schools are maintained by Govern- 
ment, by Boards, and by private persons and societies; 
such as carpentry, metal work, and cane work are tanglit m most of them, 
but in some of tho larger institutions the instruction is more varied. It is doubt- 
SSJhor.lho majority of tho technical s-^ools have done muo^^^^^ 
furthering tho object -with which they wore founded; there has been httio 
co-ordination between the dourso of instruotion and special local industries, and 
tho teaching 1ms in many cases not been calculated to raise the staudaid tooal 
work; it lias hcon necessary to ailraot pupils by mcaM and the 

stipend holders aro ofton hoys of non-industrial olussos who 
sake of tho literary instruction which is combined with the industrial tram n^. . 
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progress of education in INDIA 


Fiindsi 


Feps. 




Education of Backward Classes. 

d.9. a he reports of the Directors always make special mention of cerfain 
classes of the population who are educationally backwaitl, and with regard to 
Sm special yasurcs are needed. These classes are : females, M^iammadans, 
kTOte Bindus, and -aboriginal tribes. Social customs and traditions render 
the diffusion of education among the women of India a pioblem of the giayest 
difficulty, and the proportion among them who recede anything move than 
Simeita^ instnictiin is still insignificmt Ihe ta^adaM of India 
have taken less kindly to western education than thmr Hindu felW-sub- 
ieots and it is -in the higher branches of education that their relative in- 
feriority is most marked. Part of the backwardness of the low-caste Hindus 
is due to their poverty and to the low position which they occupy m the social 
scale • in former days these disadvantages were exaggerated by the attitude 
which the higher castes assumed towards the admission of low-oasto pupils to 
uuhlic schools. The aboriginal tribes are in many cases still not far removed 
from barbarism, and they lire for the most part in spamcly populated jungles 
and forests where it is difficult and expensive to maintain an adequate supply of 

The State assistance takes various forms ; speoial Government or Board 
schools are maintained, aid is granted to private managed schools on easy and 
liberal terms, fees are remitted or reduced, and special scholarships are awarded. 
Missionary labour has been active among the women, the low castes, and the 
aboriginal tribes of India, and these backward classes owe a great deal of such 
eduction as they have received to State aided mission schools. 


rin.'incc. 

43. About one-third of the expenditure on public instruction is met by the 
fees of the pupils; the balance is defrayed from funds which correspond to the 
various educational agencies. 1 he following table shows the percentage which 
the contributions from different sources hear to the total expenditure 


FTorincial revennes SO 

It unicipal and local fnndB .18 

Native State reTonues S 

Pees .. . 82 

Eudowments, eubscriptions, end other private sources , . 21 


44. In primary schools fees yield a comparatively small portion of thetofal ; 
the bulk of the peasantry cannot bo expected to pay much in tho way of school 
fees, and whore Board schools exist tho contributions of the agriculturists 
towards the local rates are regarded, in whole or in part, as a substitute for the 
payment of fees. In secondary schools and colleges the Gorermnent encourages 
the levy of adequate fees ; the State schools set tho standard and the private 
managed schools are expected to follow at a reasonable distance. 


45. State scholarships form an important feature of tho Indian system of pub- 
lic instruction. In each province the Local Government offers a series of soholar- 
ships, awarded on tho results of successive examinations, which lead from the 
lower primary school to the highest University degrees, and which afford a 
clever kd of humble origin an opportunity of entering tho public sendee or the 
lem-ned professions. A scholarship (worth perhaps E2 a month), gained in the 
vmage school, will enablo him to enter at the nearest high school, and fresh 
sobolarships (nsmg m value) may be obtained at tho end of the upper primary 
f through his school career. A 

Univpity entrance examination, and 

sohdlai^iTi nwnwW him to college; a senior 

ate scholarship*^ intermediate examination, and a gradu- 

tht Sori& competition at the B. A. examination, will give him 

extend • ^ ffis studies as far as the system of public instruction 


46. 


Statistics. 

for convenience ot^^referon^e**^der pupils are collected together, 

Yolume II. It ia uSSSv to sSiiSf this chapter in 

ecessary to subject them to separate analysis at this po'int, 
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since flio conclusions wliich may be deduced from tliem are explained in ^e 
succeeding chapters. 

Current Bcforuis. 

47 . B is stated at the boginuing of this chapter that the period with which we 
are dealing extends down to the end of the official year 1901-02. The system as 
it. existed at that time is undergoing extensive reform in consequence of measures 
initiated Avithin a few months of the close of the quinquennium, hut the present 
Review, 'which is based on the official reports of the quinquennium, does not 
attempt to give an account of the changes which have taken place since its close. 
In the month of March 190d< the Government of India issued a Resolution 
reviewing the whole subject of educational reform in its various aspects, point- 
ing out the defects that require correction in each of its branches, and indicat- 
ing the remedies which, in their opinion, ought now to bo applied. The Resolu- 
tion is reprinted as an appendix to this volume, and whilst the Review itself 
describes the old order, substantially as it stood at the beginning of the’ present 
era of reform, the Resolution will explain to the reader the principles on which 
the new order is based. 
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OHAPTEE II.. 

CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

Managing Agencies. 

48 Of the 104,622 institutions for pubKc instruction which were in exist- 
o+ +T,n ntiil nf the vear 1901-02, 22,250 were under public, and 82,372 under 

Station nnd^r pul>lio/ma™g™«{ .».npri.«l 

979 directly under Government, 17,661 under Local and Municipal Boards, 
S 8 610 managed by Native States. Of tie institutions under pnvatemanage- 
mmit 62,7^ were aMedby the State, and 19.626 were unaided, ^''ere in 
most oases subject to some degree of State iiwpection and control. The 
104,622 institutions included 145 arts colleges, 46 ^ofessional college, 6,498 
secondary schools, 97,864 primary schools and 1,084 special ^hools., The arts 
colleges ire mainly under direct Government or under pnvate management- 
in 1901-02 26 arts colleges were managed by Government, 6 by Municipal 
Boards, 3 by Native States, and 111 were under private management. The 
principal professional colleges are all ^ managed by Government, and 29 
were nnder Government management in 1901-02. The halance comprised 
the law sections -of one Municipal and 16 private managed coUoges. Of 
the secondary schools, 1,618 were under public, and 3,976 under private, 
management. The former included 296 Government schools, 1,050 Board schools 
and 172 schools belonging to Native States. Of the primary schools,^ 20,391 were 
under public, and 77,463 under private, management. The former inolud^ 412 
Government schools, 16,669 Board schools, and 3,420 sobools^helon^ng to 
Native States. The total jiiiniher of special schools is made up of institutions of 
various characters, such as normal schools, professional and technical schools, 
and reformatory schools. In 1901-02, 277 of these schools were under public, 
and 807 under private, management. Of those under public management, 216 
were Government schools, 46 Board schools, and 16 Native State schools. The 
private managed schools are mostly of a miscellaneous character and are entered 
m the statistical returns under the head “ other schools.*’ There are also private 
managed normal and industrial schools, many of whioh avo mamtainod by 
missionary societies. 

These general statistics show that the bulk of the institutions for public 
instruction are under private management, and that of those which are under 
public management the Government commonly maintains the colleges and 
special schools, and Local and Municipal Boards the schools for general edu- 
cation. The private managed institations include the in^genous schools, institu- 
tions belonging to missionary societies, institutions maintained by native associa- 
tions, private proprietaiy sohools and colleges, and other miscellaneous institutions. 
The majority -wlach are aided are more intimately connected wilb the general 
system of public instruction than the minority which do not receive State aid. 
This aid is given both by the Local Governments and by Municipal and Local 
Boards. In addition to the above classes of institutions the returns include tho* 

hative State sohools of Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Orissa, and a iew 
m other States. 


S,ope of tbe 
rbaptet. 


(genein ia 
dlSenot 


• ^ siring an account of the controlling agencies we have therefore to 

oonnde^^sf, the Government in its dual capacity of the general controlling 
B due^ manager of colleges and sohools ; secondly ^ Municipal 
schools ID them relationship to their own schools and to tho private 

the RCOT1R of thirdly, the Native States in so far as they come within 

tae scope of this Beview, and lastly, the various forms of private agency. 

in thedi^rent^Dro^^ino*.^!! relative part played by the various agencies 

IuMaijras most^f consideration of these matters, 

the Govemmant maintaii! ®olteges_are under private management, and 
ptopoition of Munioioal cJiY’ hiunirapal Boards three, colleges. Tho large 
_ ^'n.palecllvgcsisaspecialieatuxeof the Madr^ system. • The 
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majority of both secondaiy and primary schools are under private management. 
The public managed secondary schools for boys, both high and Tni dd l e , are for 
the greater part managed by Municipal and iocal Boards ; but all except one 
of the public managed secondary schools for girls are Government institutions. 
Of the total nmber of 412 Government primary schools, 301 belong to Madras ; 
but even in this province the proportion of Government to Board schools is only 
1 to 8. Moat of the girls’ schools maintained by Municipalities and Local 
Boards have been transferred to Government. The task of aiding private 
managed secondary schools is divided between the Government and Municipal 
and Local Boards, and the hulk of the expenditure is derived from Provincial 
Eevenues. _ In Municipalities the upper secondary (high school) forms are aided 
from Provincial Revenues, and the lower secondary (midcUe school) forms from 
Municipal funds ; outside Municipal areas the Government aids both upper and 
lower secondary forms, and Local Boards only the primary forms of secondary 
schools. On the other hand, Local Boards take the first place in aiding private 
managed primary schools, and contribute more than haif the total State aid 
granted to this class of institutions. 

61. In Bombav, the province typical of the State sohool system. Local 
Boards are in general responsible for ^ public managed primary schools within 
their jurisdiction. They have little concern with secondary schools, the majority 
of wmch are situated in the towns. The Municipal Boards form the principal 
educational agency in the towns ; they are bound by law to make “adequate 
provision for primary education, and they also maintain a number of secondary 
schools. In 1901*02, the secondary schools under pnbHc management {apart 
from schools managed by Native States) comprised 28 Government schools, 70 
Municipal schools and only 6 Local Board schools. On the other hand whilst the 
number of Government primary schools was only 13, there were 8,940 Local 
Board schools, and 717 Municipal schools of this class. Among secondary 
schools, the total number under private management is nearly three times as 
great as that under public management (excluding schools managed by Native 
States) ; bu^ private managed primary schools form only one-third of the total 
(again excluding schools managed by Native States). Local Boards have -very 
little, and Municipal Boards not jery much, to do with the aiding of these insti- 
tutions— the hulk of the granfci ate made from Provincial Eevenues. The 
figures for 1901*02 were as follows : — 


Secondary BohoolB— 

Frorincial and Imperial Bevenuei . 

Alnnicipal funds . • . . . 

Local Board funds . . . . . 

Primary schools— 

Provincial Bevenues . . t • • 

Municipal funds ..... 
Local Board fnads • . • • • 


2.31.000 

15.000 

4.000 

1.06.000 
10,000 

3.000 


62. In Bengal, the schools under public management, whether secondary or 
primary, form a small minority of the total, and the control and aid of private 
institutions are matters of the first importance. District Boards are in general 
responsible for the maintenance and management of all primary and middle 
schools under public management within the District, and may also maintain any 
other class of schools. Municipalities are also empowered to maintain aU classes 
of educational institutions, but under existing orders of the Local Government 
they are required to spend 3'2 per cent, of their income for the primary educa- 
tion of half the number of boys of school-going age, or at the rate of 10 annas 
per head of the number of hoys of school-going age, and until this duty is 
fulfilled they may not devote any part of their income to secondary schools. 
There is one Municipal college in Bengal, that at Midnapore. The secondary 
schools under public naanagement (260 excluding those managed by Native 
States) form only about one-ninth of the total. Seventy-six are under Government 
and 176 imder Local (District) Boards, Secondary education in the towns is so 
largely provided for by private institutions that there are only 8 schools of this 
class under Municipal management. ' Of the Local Board sohools, 8 are high 
schools, 26 middle Rngliph sohools, and 148 middle vernacular schools. Apart 
from sohools in the Orissa Tributary Mahals, only an insignifioaut proportion of 
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the DrimaiT schools are under pubUo management— 26 out of a totol of nearly 
48 000 . Of these 26 , 8 are Government, 9 Local Board, and- 9 Mumoipal, 
■insfitiitioiis The Local Government takes the first place in the aiding, of 
secradLy schools, the figures for 1901-02 being: Provincial Revenues, 
fi2 82 00a Local Board funds, fil,7l,000, and Mumcipal funds, E13, 000. 
Of’ the Local Board contribution B1,11,000 was for middle Engteh schools, 
S65 000 for middle vernacular schools, and S6,000 only for high schools. 
The’ maior portion of the grants for primarjr schools is given by. the Local 
Boards; the figures for 1901-02 are; Provincial Revenues, Rl,76,000, Local 
Board funds, E6,21,000, and Municipal Eunds, fi63,000. 

63. In the TJnited Provinces nearly two-thirds of both secondary and 
primary schools are under public management. Out of 303 middle vernacular 
schools existing at the end of 1901-02, 284 were Local Board schools, 4 were 
Government schools, and 16 were under private management. Local Boards 
do not manage any English schools. Municipalities had one high school and 
14 middle Engli^ schools, against 10 Government schools of the same class. 
As regards primary schools under public management 23 were under the direct 
contrd of Government, and 4,676 were Local Board or Municipal schools— 
about 1 in 30 belonged to the latter class. Aided vernacular niiddle and pri- 
mary schools in the districts are in general under the supervision of the Local 
Boards, and grants-in-aid are usually made by, or after reference to, the Boards. 
Municipalities take a considerable share in the distribution of aid to both 
secondary and primary schools in towns. In 1901-02 the figures were as 
follows : — 


Secondary schools— 
Provinoial Eevenues 
Mnnicipal funds 
Local Board funds 

Primary schools — 
Provinoial Bevennes 
Municipal funds 
Local Board funds 


B 

i,a7,ooo 

27.000 

81.000 

11,000 

18,000 

97,000 


64. In the Punjab more than half the secondary schools and considerablf 
more than two-thirds of the primary schools are under public management. The 
devolution of the management of State schools to Local Self-Government Boards 
has been very complete, and the Government has retained in its own control only- 
11 secondary and primary schools. Local Boards control the majority of the 
primary and middle vernacular schools, whilst most of the En glish schools are 
Municipal institutions. In 1901-02, 7l vernacular secondary schools were 
yinder Local Boards, and 44 under Municipalities. In the same year Mxmicipal- 
ities controlled 66, and Local Boards 13, English schools. ” There is one Muni- 
cipal college— a high school which opened college classes in 1888. Among 
primary schools 1,610 were managed by Local Boards and 187 by Municipalities. 
Local Boards had one, and Mnnicipalities two, industrial schools. Loo^ Boards 
take little riiare in the grant of aid to secondary schools ; in 1901-02 the oon- - 
tributions from Provincial Revenues amounted to El, 30, 000 ; from Local Boards 
funds to S5,000 ; and. from Municipal funds to E19,000. Eor the aid of 
primary schools Local Boards contributed E29,000: Provincial Revenues 
Ell, 000 ; and Municipalities B9, 000 . 

66. In the North-West Pronhee Province the Government does not' 
direotty manage any schools and colleges. The 17 secondary and’135 primaiy 
Bonools wm^ are under public management are all maintained by Municipal 
and Local Boards. There are also 11 secondary and 27 primary schools under 
pnvate management. The former receive grants mainly from Provincial 

venues , the latter from Provinoial, Local Board, and Municipal funds in 
nearly eqnal proportions, ^ 

Trnmfff there are only ■ 20 secondary and primaiy schools under 
bv majority of the institutions are managed 

(^thonlh agency. There are no Local Boards in Burma 

distinct from the general revenues) and the 
directlv bv schools outside the towns is -therefore performed 

directly by tiie Education Department. lu most of the towns 5f Lower 
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Burma the general control of educational affairs is entrusted to the Municipal 
or Town Committee under the guidance of the officers of the Department. In 
Upper Burma Municipalities hare not hitherto taken any part in the manage- 
ment of edutotional matters. The Department maintains three high schools ; 
of the remainder of the English schools, a certain proportion in Lower Buima 
are maintained^ from Municipal funds, hnt the majority are maintained by 
missionary bodies receiving assistance from Provincial Kevenues. A consider- . 
able number of vernacular middle schools are kept by private persons, who 
receive aid from Provincial, Local, and Municipal funds. 

fi7. In the Centb Ai PnoviNCES nearly two-thirds of the secondary and more 
than half the primary schools are under public management. The Govern- 
ment have retained 12 English secondary schools, and only di vernacular secon- 
dary schools and 31 primary schools, hEddlo and primary schools under 
public management are controlled by local bodies, except those in the Mandla 
. District * and the Sironcha tahsil, and the English middle school, Sironoha, the 
primary school, Pachmarhi, 4 vomaonlar branch schools at Kam^tee, and the 
Cantonment branch school, Saugor. Board schools within Municipal limits are 
managed by Municipal Committees, and in raral areas by District Councils. 
Municipalities have 26 English schools, District Counoils have 3. Among' 
middle vemacular schools, 87 are under District Council, and 16 under Municipal 
management. District Counoils have 792, and Municipalities 108, primary- 
schools. District Councils contribute only a trifling sum towards the main- 
tenance ol secondaiy schools under private management. In 1901-02 Provincial 
Eevonues gave 1132,000 and Municipal fnnds H7,000 for the purpose. In the 
same year the contributions for the aid of primary schools were as follows : 
Provincial llovenues, fi69,000 ; District Council funds, B27,000 ; and Munici- 
pal funds, fi6,000. 

68. in Assam there are 23 high schools, of which 10 are under Government 
nianagoment, G are aided by the Local Government, and 7 are unaided. The 
majority of the middle schools are private institutions aided by fixed grants 
which they receive from the Local Boartls. Out of 78 middle English schools, 
only 2 aiu Government schools } 67 are aided, and 19 unaided, private schools. 

Out of 45 middlo vemaoular schools, 16 are maintained by the Education 
Department and 4 by Local Boards, 25 are aided, and one unaided. There is only 
one Government upper primary school ; of the remainder 4 receive aid from 
•Provincial Bovenues, 02 from local funds, and 7 arc unaided. The lower 
primary schools in the plains districts are mainly managed or aided by Local 
Boards. In the hill districts, and among the Kachari population of Darrang 
and the Mikirs of Nowgong, education is promoted by missionary societies 
who receive grants-in-aid from the Education Department, or from the Local 
Boards. The most important of these agencies is that of the Welsh Oalvinistic 
Methodist Mission in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, which receives a grant-in-aid 
of E6.000 a year. 

69. In Beuah there arc 28 secondary schools, of -which 26 are msuntained by 
Government, and 2 are unaided. Of the primary schools 640 are under 
public, and 464 under private, management. All the public managed schools arc 
maintained by Municipal and Local Boards. The 400 aided schools mostly 
receive their grants from Government Revenues. 

60. In CoonG there are 2 secondary schools under Government management, 
and 74 primary schools, of which 64 are under Local Boairi and 6 under 
Municipal management, and 4 are aided. The newly constituted District Board 
was entiTistcd with the charge of pritliary education in rural areas with effect from 
the Ist April 1901. , 

The Department ef Education. 

01. • The Department of Education is conducted on the system which prcvails contro?. 
generally throughout the publip services. In each province it is administered 
hv the Local Government and the general control of the Imperial policy lies 
■ -with the Government of India in the Home Department. The Government 
of India are assisted by an advising olficer styled the Director-General of Edu- 
cation. The appointment is of recent creation and the first holder arrived 
in India iu Jlarcli 1902. In each province there is an Education Department, 
and at the head of it an inspecting and controlling officer named the Director of 


^ Where (here Att no Local DoAtdv. 
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Public Instraotion. He is directly subordinate to the Local Government, and, 
excent in the Punjab, the Local Government transacts business with him 
throimh one or other of the branches of its Secretariat. In the Punjab the 
Direct of Public Instruction is an Under Secretary to the Local Government. 
Attheendof the period under review there was a Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in each of the following provinces : Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, the Central Provinces, Assam, and Berar. In 
the new North-West Prontier Province, which was constituted on the 9th Novem- 
ber 3901, the Punjab Director at first held general charge of.tbe Department of 
Education nnilflr the control of the Chief Commissioner. In July 1903, His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State sanctioned the appointment of an Inspector Gene- 
ral of Education and Archaeological Surveyor for the North-West Prontier 
Province and Baluchistan. The supervision of the schools in Coorg, which was 
formerly under an Inspector, has been transferred to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras, subject to the general control of the Chief Commissioner. 
The Directors of Pubho Instruction are at present all members of the Educa- 
tional Service. In Madras, Bombay, and Bengal the pay of the appointment is 
E2,000 — 100 — 2,600 a month, in the United Provinces E2,000, in the 
Punjab Bl,500 — 100—2,000, in Burma and the Central Provinces 
Sl,250— 60— 1,600, and in Assam 81,260. 

62, The Education Departments of the Local Governments which are under 
the control of the Directors comprise the managing and tuitional staff of the 
Government institutions and the inspecting staff. Members of the Government 
establishment are also occasionally lent to local bodies. 

The Educational Services were oi^nized on their present basis by a Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India of the 23rd July 1896. Tlie system introduced 
by that Eesolution is.fuUy described on pages 63 to 68 of Mr. Cotton’s Beview 
of the Progress of Education in India for 1892-93 to 1896-97. On the present 
occasion it will suffice to state briefly the position as it now stands. 
The main result of the re-organization of 1896 was to bring the Educa- 
tion Departments into line with the general i^stem on which the public 
services in India are based. The scheme applied to all the Provinces dealt with 
in this report except Burma, Assam, Berar, and Coorg. The North-West 
Prontier Province was formed at a later date than the re-organization, and its 
educational staff was derived from the Punjab. In accordance with the principles 
which have been adopted for the Judicial and Executive services and some 
other depai-tments, the Education Department has been broadly divided into (a) 
the Superior Service, and (i) the Inferior Service. The former consists of two 
branches ; one including all posts filled by persons appointed in England, called 
the “ Indian Educational Service ”j and the other including all posts filled by 
recruitment in India and called " the Provincial Educational Service ” (of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and so forth). 

63. The officers of the Indian Service are mainly employed as Inspectors and 
as Principals and Professors of colleges. The officers of the Provincial Services 
are employed in similar posts and also as assistant Inspectors and Professors, 
and sometimes as head masters of collegiate, high, and training, schools, etc. 
The general principles upon which appointments recruited for in India are dassed' 
in the Provincial or Subordinate Service are as follows : — 

(1) That the line between the* two eervicee shall ho drawn rather according to the nature 
of the office held than according to pay j 

• 1 That generally Professors, Inspectors, and ‘Joint and Assistant Inspectors are to be 
includw^ in the rroviiflaal Service, and Deputy Inspectors, headmasteis of llistrict schools, 
and officers of lower rank in the Subordinate Service*; 

• (3) As regards othu offices, that those carrying less p^'y. than fiEOO a month should 
Bot, except for very special reasons, be placed in the Provincial Service j and that, on the other 
band, offices on higher pay than £200 (such as the senior Deputy-inspectorships in Bengal) 
may , at the discretion of the Local Government, be class^ in the Subordinate Service.* 

The general principles have not been rigidly followed. Thus a certain 
number of masterrinps of schools have been included in the Provinoial Service, 

Punjab the grade of officers drawing B160 a month is 
mcluded m the same service. 


• Resolution of the 23id Jnly 1896. 
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61. At the ’end of 1901-02 the total strength of the Indian Service ■was 90 
and of the Provincial Services 215. These mimbers have not changed greatly 
daring the quinquennium under re’view — ^under the scheme of 1890-97 the corres- 
ponding figures were 92 and 207. Of the members of the Indian Ser-vice, 20 
were employed as Inspectors, 58 as Principals and Professors of Colleges, and 12 
in other appointments. Of the memhers of the Provincial Service, 49 were em- 
ployed on inspection wort ; 93 as Professors or Assistant Professors ; 37 as head- 
masters of collegiate, high, and training schools; and 36 in other appointments. , 

65. Officers of the Indian Educational Service are, in general, appointed xho indinn 
in England by the Secretary of State to fill vacancies as they occur in the es- Moiatinnai 
tabliahments of the Local Governments. As a rule, an officer serves throughout 

in the province to which he is first appointed, but he is liable to serve anywhere in 
India. <Officers are appointed in the first instance on five years’ probation ; 
at the end of this period they may be confirmed in the service. During the pro- 
bationary period the rate of pay is B600 rising by annual increments of 
E60toE760 a month. Durii^ the next five years the salary continues to rise 
by annual increments of the same amount, the maximum of B1,000 a 
month being attained at the end of ten years from the date of first ap- 
pointment, A special allowance of filOO a month is granted after fifteen 
years’ service to officers whose total salary does not exceed Rl.OOO, and 
who are considered by tlie Local Government to merit this increase of ^ay. 
Additional aUowances are granted to a limited number of senior Principals 
and Professors of colleges and senior Inspectors of schools. Certain of these 
allowances are sanctioned for each province ; in some instances they are attached 
to particular appointments, in others they are given to the senior among the 
lioldeisof specified posts. The allowances are divided into two grades, the 
higher is at the rate of £250 — 60 — 500, and the lower at the rate of B.200 — 

10— 261) a month. Officers of the Indian Educational Service are granted leave 
under the general rules for European Services (Chapter XIII of the Civil Service 
Eegnlations), and their pensions are regdated by the ordinary Superior Service 
Pension Eules (Chapters XV-III and MX of the Ci'vil Service Eegulations). 

The probationary period reohons, on confirmation, towards leave and pension, 

66. Officers of the Provincial Service are in general appointed by the Local Wa 
Government on the recommendation of the Director of Public^ Instruction. 

Their pay varies from E160 or fi200 to 5700 a month. This maximum yice. 
is common to all provinces. The constitution of the Provincial Service varies. 

In Madras there is a general list with ten grades on different rates of pay 
varying from 5200 to 5700 and including inspecting and tnitional appointments. 

In Bombay the Pro’vinoial Service contained unffl recently t'wo classes, one 
■with 14 appointments on 5200 to 5700, and the other with 9 appoint- 
ments on 5160 to 5200. The first class included an Inspector and a number of 
collegiate appointments ; the second class was composed mainly of head-masters of 
high schools and Principals of training colleges. This constitution has been 
altered sinqe the close of the quinquennium. In Bengal the system is similar to 
that which obtains in Madras; there is a general list with eight grades of pay 
varying from 5160 to 5700. In the Uneted Provinces there are separate 
graded lists for different classes of appointments, but an officer may be trans- 
ferred from one class to another. The various classes are : Inspectors and Assistant 
Inspectors (5200 to 5700) ; Professors and Assistant Professors ^5200 
to 6400— also two Law Lecturers on 5160) ; and head-masters of high 
schools (2 grades, on 5350 and 5400, respectively). The Punjab Pro- 
■vincial Service comprises a general list of 20 appointments divided into a higher 
and a lower section. In the higher section the rates of pay vary from 5400 
to 5700, and in the lower section from 5160 to^ 5350. In the Central 
Provinces there are only 7 Pro^vinoial Service appointments : 5 Professors on 
5150 to 5400, .an Inspector on 5500 — 40 — 700, and the Principal of 
the EajkufDar College at Eaipur (Es. 600—1,000). The leave and pensions of 
officers of the Provincial Service are regulated in accordance ■with the ordinary 
rules for the non-European services. 

In most provinces there are a certain number of appointments of the same 
status as those of the Provincial Ser-vice which are of a more or less special 
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cbaracfer and are not included in its general cadro. OJns in Madras there are 
various appointments in the LaV College ai^ the College of Engineering j in 

Smbay there are appointments in instotioM for teaching lair and medicine, 
and some misceUaneous posts; intlie TJmted Provinces there is the staff of 
the Burki College and certain posts in normal and special schools. 


67. Beloir the Provincial Service there exists in all provinces a considerable 
number of appointments of a miscellaneous character, and (^Tying rates of pay 
■which extend over a -wide compass. The list includes appoiutmente such as the 
subordinate grades of the inspecth^ staff, and head-masters and mistresses and 
teachers insecondaiy and primary schools for boys and girls, and in normal and 
various classes of technical and special schools. To take one instance, the 
Madras cadre at the end of the year 1901-02 included the following appoint- 
ments : — 


Number of 

doss of Posts. 

Bnngo of paj per 

Po'ts. 

mbnseui. 

65 

Sub-Assistant Tns-pectors of schools (inoludinsr probationers) 

» 

75 to 150 

41 

Al listers and teaebers in eecondary school-* for boys 

6 to 175 

178 

iMietresses and teachers in secondary schools for girls . ■ 

4 to 60 

232 

Masters in primarj’' schools f«r boys . . . 

Sto 20 

311 

Misfres‘cs and teachers in primary schools for girls 

4 to 15 

142 

Teachers in training f-ehools for masters .... 

10 to 75 

82 

Mistresses and teachers in training schools for misti esses 

7 to 150 


In addition there are a number of masters, teachers, and subordinate 
instructors belonging to the College of Engineering, the Teachers’ Colleges at 
Saidapet and Kajamundry, the Sddool of Art, the School of Commerce, Calicut, 
the Beformatory School, and other institutions. Other provinces show simildr 
lists, the length and variety depending on the nature of the inspecting agency and 
the extent to which the Government takes direct part in' the system of 
educational management. These miscellaneous posts ai'o not treated in the 
same manner in all provinces. In some the whole or the great majority 
are included in the Subordinate Service ; in others only a portion belong to 
that service and the majority are unclassified. The widely differing character 
of the posts themselves, of the qualifications required for them, and of the 
rates of pay attached to them, preclude the holders of them all being formed 
into a graded service "svith promotion from grade to grade, and everywhere 
a considerable number of individual posts or groups of posts have their 
o'wn rates of pay attached to them, whether or not they are included in the Subor- 
dinate Service. The available information regarding the constitution in the 
different provinces is not very complete. In Madbas the Suhordiqate Inspecting 
Officers and the teachers in the various classes of schools appear to he all 
regarded as belonging to the Subordinate Service, hut the Sub-Assistant 
Inspectors have four grades of their own and the pay of 'the teachers in the 
different classes of schools is fixed with reference to the duties and the qualifica- 
tions required in each case. The arrangement in Bombay appears to he similar 
to that which exists in Madras. In Benoae the minority of the appointments 
are formed into a graded Subordinate Service which includes both inspecting and 
teaching posts, and ■the remaining appointments are unclassified and carry their 
own rrtes of pay either individually or by groups. In June 1903 the Subor- 
dmate Service included 437 appointments arranged in eight grades on' rates of 
pay varymg from R60 to B260. There were also 1,022 utfgraded appoint- 
ments, -the p^ of which ranged from R6 to fifiO— only 16 were on pay 
CT.O « ^ Enitbi) Pbovinoes both the subordinate in- 

V (Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors) and head-masters and 
ilmm f ™ xf ^ the Subordinate Sendee. The position is anom- 

Sorvi’cB vpi officers are regarded as belonging to the Subordinate 

Thev are^diviflta of the District Boards and not of the Government. 

mi of 

S and special^ schools is a comparatively small one. In the 
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Punjab all GoTcrninent po'?ts below the Provincial Service are included in the 
Siib ordinate Service. The Service is dmded into sis classes and each class con« 
tains several grades carrying diiTerent rates of pay. The appointments in each 
grade are speeified. ,The pay of the highest grade of tlie first class is B160, and of 
the lowest grade of the sixth class B14. 1 he total number of appointments is 
188, they include 30 District Inspectorships, and teacherships and subordinate 
instructorships in a variety of different classes of schools. In the Centbai PrO" 
VINCES the aiTangements appear to be similar to those of Madra'« and Bombay. 
At the end of 1901-02 five grades of Deputy Inspectors iB80 to fi200) and two 
grades of Joint Deputy Inspcetoi-s (E60 and fiCO) were included in the Subor- 
dinate Service, and apparently also the various classes of masters and mistresses 
whose pay depends upon their appointments. . 

68. Appointments to the Subordinate Service are usually made by the 
Director, sometimes on the recommendation of the Inspector of the circle. 
Officers of the Suboi-dinate Service, like those of the Provincial Service, are eh'gi- 
hle for leave and pension under tlie general rules for Indian Services. The 
holders of the unclassified posts are also, in general, permanent Government 
servants entitled to leave and pension, and they are usually appointed by the 
Director, but sometimes, in the case of minor posts, by the inspector. 


69. Burma, Assam and Coon G were omitted from the general scheme of 
1896 because the number of superior appointments in each was not sufficient to ?he general 
allow of its being conveniently introduced. The Education Department inseheme. 
Burma is under the control of the Director of Public Instruction, and in addition 
there i-s a body styled the Educational Syndicate consisting of official and un- 
official members. The Syndicate provides for the conduct of public examin- 
ations, and advises the Government on educational allairs ; it does not, how- 
ever, exercise any executive control. It hears some resemblance to the old 
Councils of Education of the three Presidencies. It formerly managed the Ban- 
goon college and collegiate school, hut in Fcbraary 1902 the Secreteiy of State 
sanctioned the transfer of the administrative and financial control of both 
college and school from the Syndicate to the Government. There are four 
Inspectors who are member-s of the Indian Educational Service, four Assistant 
Inspectors on B250 a month, and a staff of graded Deputy Inspectors (on RlOO, 

B150 and B 200 a month) and a Sub-lnspeetor. Education in Burma is so 
largely under private management that, tlie staff outside the inspecting agency 
is small. The staff of tho Rangoon college was ninder the Educational Syndicate 
at tho close of the quinquennium. There were also 26 masters of secondary 
schools (on E30 to B250 a month) and the staffs of the engineering school 
at Eangoon, tho survey schools, and the reformatory school. In Assam tlie 
Director of Public Instruction is an officer on the Bengal list of the Indian 
Educational Service. He is assisted by a staff of Deputy and Sub-Inspectors. 

At the end of 1901-02 the teaching staff comprised 107 masters of secondary 
schools, and the establishment of the Cotton College and the training 
and survey schools. In Bkkar the supervising agency consists of a Director 
and seven Deputy, and two Sub-Deputy, Inspectors. The principal officers on 
the teaching staff are the bead-masters of tho Amraoti and Akola high schools, 
and tho principal of the training college. For administrative pm’poses the Coorg 
schools are placed under tho Director of Public Instruction, .Madras, subject to 
tbe control of the Chief Commissioner, and the inspecting officers of the Madras 
Educational Department are entrusted with the direct supervision of the public 
schools in tlio ]irovince. The head-mastership of the M ercara high school is also 
homo on the graded list of the Provincial Educational Service of the Madras 
Presidency. 


70. It is not necessary in the present section to give an account of the work Tenciiingand 
of tlie Educational Services in so far as it is concerned ivith the conduct of the 
Government colleges and schools ; that portion of the subicct is dealt W’ith suffi- 
ciently in the chapters describing the various classes of institutions. We may 
now, therefore, proceed to the oxaminalion of the inspecting agency and its 
functions. 
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71 Table 26 shows the inspecting staff as it stood at the end of the year 
1901-02 It comprised 36 Inspectors, 6 Inspectresses, 36 Assistant Inspectors, 
299 Deputy or Sub-Assistant Inspectors, and 347 Subordinate or Sub- Deputy 
Inspectors. The Inspectors, Assistants, Deputies, and Sub-Deputies rank in the 
order named, and each grade is in general subordinate to that above it. In 
addition there were 14 Superintendents of Hill schoo's in Madras and Assam, 
and a subordinate agency (938 strong) for encouraging and inspecting primary 
education in the four provinces of Madras, Bengal, Btirma, and Assam. 
Omitting the latter class, whose fimotions are somewhat different from those of 
the general inspecting agency, the total strength of the staff was 737. This 
fi'mre gives one inspecting officer to every 162 public institutions and to every 
6 300 public scholars. Making the same calculation by provinces the result 


is as follows : — 


No. of institutions 
psr in^oting 
ofttcer. 


No. of pnpils 
per inspeeting 
officer. 


Madias 
Bombay . 
Bengal . . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . • 

Burma . 
Central Provinces 
Assam . 


239 

8,513 

119 

7,1)1 

181. 

5,509 

66 

8,123 

78 

4,446 

101 

3,468 

76 

4,460 

88 

2,846 


72. The system differs somewhat from province to province and the statistics 
for British India as a whole afford little information. The following is a brief 
description of the staff and its duties in each of the provinces. 

73. Madras. — Eor the inspection of boys’ schools the province is divided 
into four “circles” each under an Inspector, and these again into nine “ divi- 
sions” each under an Assistant Inspector, and into 63 "ranges ’’each under a 
Sub-Assistant Inspector.* The number of circles and divisions is the same as at 
the begiiming of the quinquennium, but the number of ranges was increased 
from 61 to 68 in Januarjr 1902. The four circles are : the Northern Circle 
(6 districts), the Central Circle (7 districts and Bangalore), the Southern Circle 
(5 districts), and the Western Cirde (5 districts and Coorg). The head-quarters of 
the four circles are Rajamundry, Madras, Tanjore, and Coimbatore. Bor Muham- 
madan and Mappilla schools there is a separate staff of five Sub-Assistants, whose 
five ranges cover the whole Presidency. In March 1900 a special Sub-Assistant 
was appointed who inspects all Sanskrit schools. Bor girls’ schools there are 
three circles each under an Inspectress, the third circle having been created in 
Bebruary 1902 ; these circles are divided into six ranges, two were under female 
and four under male Sub-Assistants. Besides the above stnff which performs 
all inspections for grants, there are six Superintendents of hiU schools working 
in the Agency Tracts of the Northern Circars, and 5J66 (one more than on the 
31st March 1897) supervisors of primary schools, each holding charge of a “sub- 
range. ” These officers were formerly railed inspecting schoolmasters, but in 
1900 the name was changed as it did not correctly indicate their duties. 
Although aU but three of the supervisors are appointed and paid by Local 
Boards and Municipalities, they work mainly under the Sub-Assist^t Inspectors. 
Of the whole number of supervisors 166 were trained men, 72 were men of 
inferior qualifications having passed only the lower secondary or primary 
examination, and 2 were unpassed men. 

Inspectors are required to inspect and examine second grade colleges under 
Board and private management, upper secondary schools and departments, 
Mcondary traimng schools, tecWcal, industrial, and art schools, and schools for 
Buropeans. Similarly, Inspectresses of girls’ schools are required to examine 
se^^ry schools for girls, home education classes, training schools for mfetresses, 
schools for European girls, and special and technical schools for girls. The tour 
programmes of Inspectors and l^pectresses (and also of Assistant Inspectors) 
inust provide also for the occasional inspection of schools, the regular inspection 
or wmohrs assigned to subordinate officers. Inspectors are ordinarily required 
fnr Division) to be out on tour for 8 montbs, and Inspectresses 

ac i montto. The following extract is taken from the general instructions for -the 
gmdance of Inspectors and Inspectresses: “ Inspeotom and Inspectresses are the 

• The aesignation ■ Deputy Inspect t ’ wae changed into ' Sub-Assistant Inspector ’ in 188^, 
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cliief executive officers of tlie Departmeat aad shall, as such, acquaint themselves ^ 
with the condition and requirements of education in all its stages within their 
respective local iurisdictions. They shall make it a part of their duty to confer 
with officials and' non-officials interested in education, on matters of general 
interest, and to give advice and assistance to all who may address them. They 
shall encourage all hona fide private enterprise in education by their support and 
by promise of liberal treatment. Being the ordinary channels of communication 
with the Department, they shall, subject to the approval of the Director, be the 
enforcers and the interpreters of its regulations, and the exponents of the educa- 
tional policy of the Government.” ii^tant Inspectors are required to inspect 
and examine lower secondaiw (middle) schools (Madras City excepted), primary 
training schools, and primary schools in Municipalities and in the head-quarters 
stations of tho subordinate executive officials. Sub-Assistant Inspectors d. boys’ 
schools inspect and examine primary schools in the Ciiy of Madras and in fixe 
districts outside the limits assigned to Assistant Inspectors, and sometimes lower 
secondary schools. Sub-Assistant Inspectorsand Inspeotresess of girls’ schools are 
entrusted with primary, and sometimes with lower secondary, schools. Primary 
and lower secondary schools in which instruction is given in Hindustani, Persian, 
or Arabic come within the scope of the Sub-Assistant Inspectors of Muhammadan 
schools. The inspecting officers are directed to hold confei'ences among them- 
selves, to pay special attention to physical, manual, and moral training, and to the 
text-books in usd. They arc to encourage educational associations and needle-work, 
art, and industrial exhibitions. Inspectors and Inspectresses are ex-offido 
members of the Board of Examiners for teacbei’s’ certificates, and Assistant 
Inspeotoi's and Sub-Assistants are members of the primary examination 
Boards. Tho duties of Supervisors of primary schools and Superintendents of 
hill schools are to endeavour to improve existing primary schools by instructing 
and training the teachers, giving model lessons, etc., to start now schools when* 
they may be needed, and to assist the inspecting officers when required. In 
190*1-02 tho Supervisors visited 3,292 villages without schools, started 1,991 
new schools, and brought 1,928 unaided schools on to the aided list, and 2,394 
private sohcols under inspection. 

74. JIoMDAT —For the working of theFducation Department the Presidency 
is marked out into four divisions, coinciding with the Bevenue Divisions 
(Korthern, Central, and Southern Divisions of tho Presidency proper, and Sind). 
Each division is under an Inspector. He is responsible, directly or indireqtly, 
for all kinds of education in his division, personally inspects all the larger institu- 
tions, and such of the smaller and pi'imaiy schools as he can visit in his tours. 
Thci'C is no class of officer in Bombay corresponding to the Assistant Inspectors 
maintained in other major Provinces. Below_ the Inspector come the Deputy 
Inspectors (25 in number), one of whom is allotted to each disti'ict. The 
Deputy Inspector is responsible to the Inspector for the schools maintained by 
the Local Boards. As will shortly be seen, the District Boards pass the 
budgets, and the TaluUa Committees decide the opening and closing of sclxoo|s, 
the rate of fees, and free admissions, but otherwise llio Deputy Inspector adminis- 
ters the schools. He therefore holds a most responsible position and on him 
depend, to a great extent, the prosperity of tho village schools and the content- 
ment of the masters. Besides his diivct administrative work, the Deputy 
Inspector is the adviser of Municipal Boards which administer their own schools, 
and of other aided agencies, and ho is responsible for the efforts made to improve 
oinaidcd schools and. to bring tbom on tho aided list. According to the size of 
the district, the Deputy Inspector has below him two or three Assistant Deputies. 
These arc examining officers and do not administer. They divide the annual 
examination work of the district with the Deputy luspeotor ia such a maun or that 
each officer may by degrees hecomo acquainted with tho whole of tlie distnot xn 
which be is employed. They arc usually well educated men, able to help in tuo 
examination of English as'well as of vernacular schools, but a few are specially 
selected vernacular masters. No inspecting Pandits or solxool-mastex's are onv 
ploved in tho Bombay Presidency. Tho experiment ivas tried years ago, but it 
was found that the school-masters selected usually neglected their own schools, 
and lyranixizcd over the masters whom they were supposed to assist. Thei e arc 
no liispccirosscs of Schools in tlie Bombay Presidency, but arrangoincnt^s have 
been made for tlio appointment of two Inspectresses to be recruited in England 
and to bo borne on the list of the Indian Education Service. 
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Durin"- the quinquennium no change ttos made in the numbers of the in* 
sneotin'- staff in the British India districts of the Presidency ; but there was a 
reduction in the total of 1 Inspector, 3 Deputy Insjiectors, and 2 Assistant 
Deputy Inspectors owing to a change in system in K;athia.w'ar. In 1900 
the educational inspectorship in Kathiawar was abolished, and the Inspector 
was replaced by a Deputy Inspector, who is an' agency officer; at the same time 
tho subordinate posts mentioned above were abolislicd The change was made 
in conse<iuence of the transfer of the management and inspection of schools in 
the first and second class States to the State administrations. Two-thirds of the 
schools in Kathiawar passed by this arrangement from under the control of the 
Education Department, 

The arrangements for the management and inspection of schools in Bombay 
are peculiar to that city. The Joint Schools Committco administers its own 
primary and secondary schools, and supervises and pays grants to aided primary 
schools out of the lump Provincial grant sanctioned for tho purpose. The’ 
tlwee Deputy Inspectors are largely paid by tho Municipality. 

76. Bengal.— At the end of tho year 1901-02 the Department comprised 
9 Inspectors of schools (ono for each of • the administrative Divisions), 1 
Inspector of European soiiools, 1 Inspectress of schools, C Assistant Inspectors, 
52 Deputy Inspectors, 212 Sub-Inspectors, and 494 Guru Instructors. The Sub- 
Inspectors and tho Guru Instructors are servants of the Local Boards (except in 
localities whore tho Local Self-Government Act is not in force), but they are 
under the control of the superior inspecting agency and form part of the 
regular official hierarchy. 

The system of inspection underwent some change during the quinquennium. 
Instructions were issued by the Director in April 1901, with the sanction of 
the Government of Bengal, by which tho duties and methods of work of the 
inspecting ofiicers were clearly defined. The system is one of to.Titoiial sub- 
division. The Inspector has jarisdiotion of a Division, tlio Deputy Inspector 
over a District, the Sub- Inspector over a certain area of a District, and the Qnru 
Instructor over a smaller area, namely, a tliana or portion of a ihana^ Tlie 
Inspector, while he has jurisdiction and supervision over the whole Division, 
takes under his special care tbo Government and other high schools, and the first 
grade training schools. 'J’ho Inspectress of girls’ schools devotes attention to girls’ 
schools in Calcutta, and to such of them in its ucighhourhood and in the Biudwan 
and Obota Nagpur Divisions as aro under missionary management. Subjoot to 
the control of the Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle, the Inspectress has also 
to arrange for, and oonduct the examination in, the speci.al standards for girl"*. 
The areas of jurisdiction of the six Assistant Inspoctoi’s are co-extensive with 
those of the Inspectors under wliom they work. The Assistant Inspectors have 
special charge of middle schools and of training schools of the second and third 
grades.^ They may be allowed to devote a certain part of their time on tour to the 
inspection of high English schools, because it is considered advisable that they 
should be acquainted with the condition of higher education, and also because 
Inspectors are frequently recruited from their ranks. Each district (excepting 
Darjeeling, the Chittagong UiU Tracts, Angul, and the Tributary M abals of Orissa) 

IS under the charge of a Deputy Inspector. There aro six Additional Deputy 
• ~ ' inspectors in districts t in which there are 

more secondary schools than can he pro- 
. _ pcrly inspected by one Deputy Inspector. 

There is also a Special Deputy Inspector of Schools in the Sontbal Parganas, for 
of fostering the spread of education among the Santhals. The town 
ot Calcutta has a Deputy Inspector of its own. The Deputy Inspectoi’s are the 
cinei executive officers of the department in their districts, and they are primarily 
responsible for the conduct of middle and primary schools. They are not • 
Mlowed to visit high schools without tne sanction of the Inspector, hut 
carlfiuf® required to inspect second and third grade training schools, and to 
of Sub-Inspectors under them. The first duties 
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registers, etc. Almost all the tlivisional reports state that the -worh of this class 
of onjcore is Jiot as satisfactory as it should he. The Director remarks that 
this may bo duo cither to the wrong class of persons having been appointed, or 
to want of proper supervision on the part of the Sub-Inspeotors. 

During tho quinquennium, the number of Inspectors was increased by four 
in order that one oiTiocr might be appointed to caoh division. The abolition of 
tho posts of the two Aluhammadan Assistant Inspectors and of tho Assistant 
Inspeclore of Chittagong and Ilajshahi has diminislicd tho number of this class 
of officers by d. 'J’ho number of Deputy Inspectors increased by d, the number 
of Sub-Inspoctors by 2, and tho number of Guru Instructors by 15. 

70. Unitki) Provincks. — Per purposes of educational administiution the 
province is divided into five circles, each under the charge of an Inspector. Tho first 
inspector has tho Agra llovcnuo Division and tho districts of Ilamirpur, Banda, 
tlalnnn, and Jhansi (including Lalitpur) ; the second Inspector has the twelve 
districts in Oudli; tlio third Inspector has the Honarcsand Gorakhpur Revenue 
Divisions and tho Districts of Cawnporo, Patelipnr, and Allahabad in the Allah- 
alnd Division; the fourth Inspector has the Mocnit and llohilkhand Kovenue 
Divisions ; and the fifth Inspector has tho Kumaun Revenue Division and the 
inspection of Etu’opcan schools throughout the province. JN'o change -was made 
in the number or constitution of tho circles during the quinquennium. The 
Inspectors inspect and report upon all State and aided English schools, and visit 
as many recognized and unrecognized English schools as they can. In the 
course of their cold weather tours they aro required to inspect vernacular 
middle schools at the head-quarters of districts and such village primary schools 
as they mod with on tho way. They aro in gcncml control of all schools, 
whether for special or general education, within their circles. There is also an 
Inspectress of female schools wlio inspects English schools for girls, and some 
vernacular schools, including those w'hich arc closed to other inspecting officers. 
Subonlinatc to tho Inspectors arc eight Assistant Inspectors who are directly 
concerned with tho inspection of vernacular instruction and the supervision of 
tlic district inspecting stall. They inspect, examine, advise, and report. In tlie 
year 1690-97 there were 9 Assistant Inspectors, but in the following year the 
appointment in the Kumaun Division was abolished. Tlic district inspecting 
stall consists of a Deputy Inspector, assisted generally by one or more Sub- 
Deputy Inspectors. Tho Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors arc servants of 
the Local Boaixls by whom, subject to certain rules as to qualifications, etc., they 
arc appointed ; they are, however, subject to the control of, and aro subordinati* 
to, tlic higher grade inspecting officers of tho Government. They aro directly 
responsible for tho progress of the vernacular schools in their districts ; and they 
arc required to visit every school in their charge at least twice a year. There 
were <17 Deputy Inspectors and 57 Sub-Deputy Inspectors during tlio year 
under report, andlberc 1ms been an increase of 20 Siib-Doputy Inspectors during 
the quinquennium. The inclusion of a number of indigenous primary sobools 
in the system of public instruction necessitated a considerable addition to the 
subordinate inspecting slnff. 

77. Punjab.— Tlicre arc five educational circles, each under an Inspector. 
The number of circles remained unchanged during the quinquennium, hut in 
November 1901 the constitution of the circles was re-arranged in consequence 
of the separation of the North-We-st Frontier Province and the constitution of 
the new Mianwali District. At tho end of the quinquennium the circles were 
as follows : — 

Delhi Circle.— Delhi, Itissar, Kamnl, Eohtak, Gurgaon, Ferozepore, 
IJmhalln, and Simla. 

Jullundur Ctrclc.— Mlundur, Ludhiana, Knngra, Gurdaspur, and 
Hushiarpur. 

Lahore Circle.- Lnhoro, Amrit.sar, and ^lontgomcry. Tlio Inspector of 
the Lahore Circle is .also In.spcctor of European Scliools throughout the 
prorincc. 

Mamfjmdi Circle.— Eawolpiiuli, Jliclum, Gujral, Shahpur, Gnjmnwnlo, 

' and Sialkot. 

Mtillan Circle. — ^lullan, IMuzuffargarh, Jhang, Dcra Ghazi Khan, and 
^lianwnli. 

Subordinate to tho Inspector there aro two Assistant Inspectors in each of 
the Delhi, .Tullundur and Rawalpindi Circles, and one Assistant in caoh of tuo 
remaining circles, Evciy district of the province, except Simla, has a District 
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Inspector Tvho corresponds to the Depuiy Inspector of other Provinces. _ At the 

nf tliB aninauenninm the few pnmaiy schools in the Simla District were 
taVia lySstaBt teMh»r ot the Mimioipd Solool. ne Dmut? 
tOT IS under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner of the district, but is respon- 
sible to the department for the proper discharge of his«duties. bialkot is the 
only district in which the District Inspector has subordinate ■ assistance. There 
is dso an Inspectress, who visits girls’ schools in municipal towns and canton- 
ments. Other girls’ schools arc inspected by the Inspectors and their assistants. 

In a dd i tion to the general control of the cduoational business of the circle, 
the Inspector visits during tho course of his winter tour every secondary 
school wthin his jurisdiction and such primary schools as ho may come across* 
In the summer he pays surprise visits to high schools. Tho Assistant Inspector 
must inspect during the n'inter every primary school and all primary depart- 
ments of secondary schools which lie within his jurisdiction. He also does such- 
inspection of secondary schools as the Inspector may require of him. Dtu'ing the 
summer 'he pays a surprise visit to every English mid^e school, and to such 
high sphools as the Inspector cannot visit. The District Inspector must pay 
two visits to every Board middle and primary school, and one ■visit to every 
indigenous school, in his jurisdiction within tho year ; ho also tours -with the 
superior inspecting officers. Tho Director states that the work of the District 
Inspectors is on the whole praised in the reports. Each normal school receives 
one idsit during'' the year from the Principal of tho Central Training College 
at Lahore, and another from the Inspector of the Circle witliin which it is 
situated. Technical schools are inspected on the general side by the ordinary 
inspecting staff, and on the technical side by the Principal of the Mayo School of 
Art. 

78. Nortii-West Erontibu Province. — The’ five districts of this province 
are inspectedby an Assistant Inspector transferred from the Punjab, ■with head- 
quarters at Peshawar. In four districts there are District Inspectors whose 
functions are similar to those of tlie corresponding officers in the Punjab. The 
fifth district (Kohat) was inspeoted during the quinquennium by the head-master 
of the Board school at Kohat. 

79. Burma. — Por purposes of inspection the province is divided into four 
circles, the Eastern, 'Western, Central, and Northern, each under an Inspector of 
schools, with his head-quarters in the case of tho first three at Eangoon, and 
of tlie fourth at Mandalay. Tlie Inspectors aro responsible for the inspection 
of scbools of all grades, and for testing and cheeking the work of the Deputy 
Inspectors. It is also tlie duty of Qie' Inspector to seo that the conditions 
on which grants are given arc fulfilled. The number of Inspectors was 
increased from three to four during the quinquennium. There are four Assistant 
Inspectors whose particular duly it is to superviso vernacular education. This 
class of officers was created in 1898-09, when three were appointed. The number 
was raised to_ four in 1900-01. Per tho special supervision of indigenfius primary 
schools the circles of inspection are divided into sub-circlcs (corresponding usually 
with civil districts), each of which is placed imdcr a Deputy Inspector. The 
number of Deputy Inspectors was 33 in 1896-97 and 38 in 1901-02. Of the latter 
total, 38 are for Burmese schools, 4i for Karen schools, and one for Tamil and 
Telugu schools. In 1896-97 there were five Suh-Tnspcolors, these appointments 
were aboliriied during the quinquennium except one retained for Talamg sohoolsj 
To spread primary education and to teach those managers that either wish to 
register, or to rjuse the grade of, their schools, there isu 'class of Itinerant Teach- 
ers who are trained men from the normal schools and who work under the Deputy 

Teachers were first appointed in 189G-97 ; in that year 
it t tMr special duty to assist tie 
tion fiu^g out now schools, in bringing them under registra- 

tring ^*^*^’* 1 °*^ 1900-01. We liavo done our utmost to 

inspection, to iniproTe'its tone ina "ud nnglo-vcmaoular, under syslematio 

msp^tion is vexy%Ho,ough tUo gen^l teaching in sohoSls. Tho system of 

provinre, that Educational OiheerB shall school. It has hoon a rule, in this 

tipn. The general instruction to LSSnlTlIcf the better for their inspcc- 

w inspecting oIBcem and the Inspection Manual (Chapter XIV 
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o£ the Oode} show what we have all along aimed at. The ofiicer/! of the Depirtmenf: of 
every gr.ide, from Director to Deputy Inspeotorsj are teachers as well as inspecting ofScers ' 
and they can, at their inepeotions, not only point out what is wiong, but show how it can be 
put to rights, whether it be matters of discipline, school management, handling of classes, or 
the teaching of the subjects in the Code. The great change and advance in education, and the 
greatly improved methods ot teaching, are due to the care we take in the matter of training 
teachers ; to the increase in the inspecting staC ; to the employment of men of good educa- 
tion and special training; and to the very thoiongh way in which the inspecting staff have 
done their work. 

80. Central Peovinoes. — Tlie Central Provinces *are divided into three 
educational Circles, the Northern (seven districts), the Southern (eight districts), 
and the Eastern (three districts). The Inspector of the Southern Circle also visits 
the European schools of the whole province and of Central India. The Eeudatory 
States form another circle under the charge of a fourth Inspector paid by the 
States. There has been no change in the number of Inspectors during the 
quinquennium. The Inspectors visit colleges (except the Government 
College which is visited by the' Director) and normal schools twice a 
year, and anglo-vernaoular and high schools once a year. They also tonr 
through their districts and see ail the vernacular schools once in three or four 
years on an average. There are 29 Deputy. Inspectors of Sohoolsfor British dis- 
tricts, besides those employed in Eeudatory States. A Deputy Inspector 
holds charge of the whole or a portion of a district. He is in immediate 
charge of all vernacular and second grade anglo-vernacular schools. He 
keeps the District Councils informed of the state of education, helps them in 
establishing soliools when required, and makes suggestions from time to time to 
them regarding their schools. He is under the general control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Di<itrict, hut is subject to the immediate control of the 
Inspector. In the Report for 1901-02 the Director praises generally the work 
of the inspecting oOisers. 

81. Assam. — At the end of the year 1901-02 the Director was assisted by 5 
Deputy .and 23 Sub- Inspectors. Tliere is one Suh-I nspector for each administra- 
tive sub-division, and two each for the sub-division of Gouhati and the District 
of N owgong. There was no important change during the quinquennium. As a 
general rule the Director himself inspects second grade colleges, high schools, 
training schools, and technical schools. Middle schools are loft to the Deputy 
Inspectors and primary schools to the Sub-Inspectors, but the Director inspects a 
sufficient number of the lower class of schools to satisfy himself that the work of 
inspection is being satisfactorily performed. Tlie Deputy Inspectors are held 
responsihhs that the Local Boards observe the grant-in-aid and other rules laid 
down by the Government. Below tho Sub-Inspcotors are 19 inspecting Pandits 
who arc employed by certain Local Boards in the inspection of primary sohools. 

They do not liold charge of specided areas but arc sent nut by the Gbairmnn 
of the Board to inspect schools at his direotion. They are required to devote . 
special .attontion to the method of teaching and the maintenance of discipline. 

There are also 8 Superintendents of hill schools. 

82. Bekau. — The Director of Public Instruction hitnself examines high 
schools and training schools with the assistance of other officers of the Depart- 
ment ; and he inspects as many of the middle and primary schools as he can. He 
is assisted by 7 Deputy Inspectors who aro placed in charge of English sohools and 
assist local bodies in the management and examination of primary schools. The 
Deputy Inspectors of Akola and Amraoti are assisted by Suh-Doputics. 

83. OoonG. — As already explained, the inspection of Coorg schools forms a 
pari of the duty of the Jlladras Department, The Madras officers are assisted 
by a local officer styled tho Deputy Inspector. 

84. "Wo may now notice the salient features of the systems which have been summary, 
evolved in tho several provinces. The first point to remark is that tho staff 

is organized on a territorial basis and not on an estimate of tho number of 
schools to 1)0 inspected. Tho unit of educational, like that of administrative, 
organization, is, in most provinces, the district. There is one inspecting officer, 
usually called a Deputy Inspector, hut in tho Punjab called a District In- 
spector, to each district, in all provinces except Madras and Assam. In JIadras 
the districts being exceptionally largo aro not taken as the basis, but smaller areas 
called ‘ ranges,* which are under the charge of Sub- Assistant Inspectors. In 
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Assam, wliesre the unit of Local Solf-Govomment is the administrative sub-diyi- 
sion, and not (as in otiier provinces) the district, the sub-division is also taken for 
the unit of educational inspection, and each sub-division is under an inspecting 
officer Mtherto styled a Sub-Inspector. In the Central Provinces the organiza- 
tion is based on a system of district charges, but the inci^ase of work has been 
provided for by splitting up some of the districts, and there were at the end of tho 
quinquennium 29 Deputy Inspectors as compared with 18 districts, 

86. Just as the districts are formed for administrative purposes into groups 
styled divisions each under the chai^o of a Commissioner, so the areas under 
the jurisdiction of several Deputy Inspectors or other similar officers are formed 
into ‘ circles ’ each under the charge of an Inspector. In Bombay and Bengal 
the jurisdiction of the Inspector is contenmnous with that of the Commissioner. 
In Madras, where there are no Commissioners, tho circles of tho Inspectors contain 
from five to seven districts ; the United Provinces have nine Commissiunoi's and 
six Inspectors ; Burma has eight Commissioners and four Inspectors ; in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces the number of Inspectors is one less than the 
number of Commissioners. In Bengal there is a Special Inspector of European 
Schools ; in other provinces, at the end of tho quinquennium, the inspectioU of 
European Schools was performed by the general staff — in some oases each In- 
spector looked after the European schools within bis own j uiisdiction, in others one 
of the Inspectors visited European schools in addition to performing other duties. 
The following table shows the average number (a) of public male institutions of 
all classes, and (6) of high schools for boys, which tho arrangements described 
above allotted on an average to an Inspector in each province .— 



Frorince. 





Avemgo number 
of pablia 
institnlions 
for malos per 
Inspector. 

Ararago number 
of high ecboola 
for boya per 
Inspector. 

Madras . . . 

« 




• 

• • 

4,946 

39 

• • • 

« 




• 

• • 

Z,17C 

20 

Bengal . . . 

• 




• 

• • 

4,906 

63 

United Provinces , 

t 

« 




• 

1,473 

SO 

Punjab . . r 

• 

• 



« 


628 

19 

Burma . . 4 

• 

• 



• 

• « 

1,090 

4 

Central Provinces 

• 

« 



• 


743 

7 


The actual charges are in many oases much above or below the average. 

86, In all the provinces except Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Assam 
there is a grade of inspecting officer next below the Inspector, called Assistant. 
Inspector. In Madras, as already explained, there is no grade of educational 
officer in charge of an area conterminous with the civil district. The Assistant 
Inspector is there upon a territorial basis, having charge of what is called a 
‘ division,’ which is iatermediate between the circle of tho Inspectoi| and the 
‘range’ of the Sub-Assistant Inspector. In the other provinces in which 
Assistant Inspectors exist, they are intermediate between the Inspector and the 
Depufy or District Inspector, In Bengal there are Assistant Inspectors in six of 
nine Inspectors’ circles, with an area nmnniiliTiP with that of the Inspectors’ 
juDckdiction. In the United Provinces there is one Assistant Inspector for each 
division of Ihe province. In the Punjab three of the Inspectors’ circles 
have two Assistant Inspectors eadi, and the other two circles have one each. 
In Burma there is one Assistant Inspector under each Inspector. 

87. The Deputy Inspectors, calculated, as a rule, at one per district, arp not 
able by themselves to inspect aU the schools in their area, and there is therefore 
a lower grade of inspecting agency in most provinces. These are called Assist- 
ant Deputy Inspectors in Bombay, Sub-Inspectors in Bengal, Burma, and 
Assam, Sub-Deputy Inspectors in the United Provinces, and Assistant District 
Impeotor (there is only one) in the Punjab. The amount of assistance 
which Deputy Inspectors require in the shape of Sub-Inspectors (to use one 
name for the whole class) roughly depends on the number of middle and 
primary schools, but is .also governed by local limits, as the Sub-Inspectors can 
conveniently he appointfed, not for a certain number of schools, but for aceifala 
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area. The foUovring table sliows the average number of primaiy and vnirlfllg . 
schools under the inspection’ of a Deputy Inspector with bis Sub-Inspectors in 
each of tbc principal provinces 


Madms 800 

Uotnbay . * j . , 112 

Bcnj^l . . . ' 181 

United ProvincbS G9 • 

Punjab 93 

Lnima , . . . ' 109 


At the bottom of tbo scale come tbe Madras Supervisors of primary sobobls, 
the Guru Instructore of Bengal, the Itinerant Teachers of Burma, and the In- 
specting Pandits of Assam. These suboi-dinatc officers instruct the village school- 
masters and aid generally in the efforts made to diffuse primary education. 

88. 3?or the inspection of girls’ schools there vrore, at the end of the quinquen- 
nium, three Lispectvesses in the Madras Presidency, and one each in Bengal, the 
"United Provinces, and the Punjab ; in Madras two of 'the Sub-Assistants for girls’ 
schools were also females. Tho female inspecting staff suffices only for the 
supervision of a certain number of the schools, and the rest are visited by the 
male inspecting officers. 


89. Tliorchas been little change in the organization and strength of the in- inoreaieof 
specting staff during the quinquennium under review. The principal incidents 
were the increase in the number of Bengal Inspectors and tbe revision of tbe 
instructions for tlie goncral inspecting stiff of that pimnnce ; tbe increase of the 
United Provinces subordinate staff; audtho slrongthoning and re'-organization 
of tbostaff in Burm.i, Since tbo close of the quinquennium the orders of the 
Government of India for the better management of schools, and in especial for 
tho substitution of collective inspection iMSiiK for individual examination, have 
added to the work of tho inspecting stiff, and several of the Reports for 1901-02 
mention tho increases in establishment which are now being made or which are 
still in contemplation. 


90. Tlio Education lifanuals and Codes of the Local Governments direct the Mrtiiod of 
attention of inspecting officers to a variety of subjects, such for instance as tbB“'P"‘''’"' 
following: school buildings and equipment; registers and returns; method 
of teaching and .ittainmcnts of pupils; discipline; moral and physical 
training ; class promotion ; observance of the rules of recognition and aid ; 
observance of inter-school rules ; and fees and free students. They gener- 
ally warn the officers against a mechanical method of examining the pU 2 uls, and 
sometimes instruct them rcganling the defects in toaching for which they should 
watch and manner in which (lioso defects may be cured, Tho following oxtmets 
fcom the rules of guidance in some of the larger provinces illustrate thc.kind 
of work which is expected from tho inspecting staff : — 

MAan.t.s. — Tlio iD<!])cction nnd o'^amination of schools shall, ordinarily, bo held in the school 
prcmi.'cs. Mlion primary schools for boys are Biliiatcd in a village or town within short or 
convenient distances from ono-anollicr, inspecting officcr.s ra.ay nssomblc and examine them toge- 
ther at one centre, pros-ided that the managers acquiesce in the arrangement .and that inspecting 
ofliccrs visit the schools prior to or Ribseqnent to the examination to satisfy tliomsclvcs as to the 
soitabilityof tho accommodation, the sanitary arrangements and the appliances prorided for 

tho school. ■ 

Tlio mode of esamirmtion should lie varied from year to year so that it may not have a 
tendency to become mcolianical. It should ho such as to liriiig out tho strong and qrcal' 
points in the orgiiniVatioii nnd discipline, and metliods of itislruotion. Tlie inspceliiig ofliccrs 
should careriilly see that the toaoliiiig and discipline aro such as to osert the right influence on ' 
tho manners, the conduct and tho clinraeter of llio pupils. _ 

At tho inspection nnd the osamination of each soliool, whatoverbo its grade, inspecting 
ofliccrs sliall satisfy themselves that Biiflioiont attention is p.aid to physical and raoial traming. 

Tlicy shall arrange to sec the pupils of secondary and l.argo primary schools at drill or some 
oilier pliysical excrciBCi and in all lowns and largo villages containing a number oi schoolsj tney 
eliall advi'O tlic managerB and mantel's to arrange for holding annual sport*' under the au*'piCDB 
o£ the leading residents oC llio place. ^VhetllC^ proper discipline is maintained m well school 
shall ho particularly looked into. Laxity in dircipline and tone must be repicsscd^ witll urmnces> 
and managers nnd masters must he made to understand that State aid may he withdrawn rC" 
duced ill amount, nnd State recognition may bo BUBpended or withdrawn, for a low-level oE 
discipline and moral tone. ^ " 
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BoMBiT,— 'Wben tbe examination o£ a Echool is over -and the children have been 
'dismissed, the inspecting ofiBcer should take the opportunitjr of conferring with, the master and 
his assistants. The results of the examination ; the inspection of the school-records ; the state 
of the school-building, furniture, and apparatus, and the improvements or additions needed ; 
the work of the teachers during the past year and their method of teaching 5 their relations with 
the eoiiool committee and with the inhabitants of the place geneially ; their difficulties both in 
the school and with the parents of the pnpils; theqnnlificAtionsand performances of the younger 
assistants (especially pupil-teachers or masters who hove recently entered the service) and their 
selection for further training ; — these and other kindred subjects will afford much important' 
matter for discussion and for the Deputy’s instructions and conusul. It is of vital importiiiice 
to the masters of piimary schools, many of whom occupy very isolated positions in the midst 
of an illiterate and indifferent populatiuii, that they should become personally acquainted with 
the deputy Educational Inspector of their district, and should regard him as an instructor* 
and friend as well as an official superior. 

Besoai*. — ^T he proper scrutiny of a school consists of two principal parts, viz., inspection 
and examination. By icspection is meant the process of seeing a school at work during its 
ordinary routine, noting the suitability of the building, tbe sauitary conditionc, the arr.inve- 
ment and organization of classes, the furnitoie and apparatus, how tbe accounts and registers 
are kept, the organisation, Older and discipline, tlie relation be'uweeu teachers and scholars, and 
especially the method of teaching. By examination of pupils (when on inspection) is msaot 
the process of testing the pupils so as to see if the instruction and the mode of instruction are 
sound, and, fill ther, to see whether faults detected by failures in public examinations have been 
or are being curiected ; also to sea how far subordinate iaspeeting officers have made suitable 
reports. In order to arrive at a fair knowledge of tbe condition of a school, both inspection 
and examination are necessary. Inspection, or at least part of it, should usually oome first, 
and tbe examination of pupils afterwards. 

UmiBn PnoviKOSB. — Tne Inspector is required to ascertain the state of the tuition, dis- 
cipline and general management of the school ; to sorntinise the accounts and registers ; to report 
how far departmental orilers are oarried out ; to note the state of the premises and boarding- 
house, and the condition of the school appliamces ; and to advise the manager or headmaster 
regarding the management of the school. The Inspector examines ns many echolars in each of 
the classes ae may be necessary to ascertain what progiess tbe class lias made, to test tbe 
method of teaching, and to enable him to advise as to the further instruction of tbe class. 
Special notes are diawn up regarding physical education, discipline, and conduct of scholars. 
In the case of village schools the inspecting officer-is in addition to the above required to see 
that every scholar is furnished with the authorised text-books and tbe tenoher with bound 
copies of tbe same. All eobools are inspected in titu at least once, and District Board primary 
schools twice, during the year. 

PcNrAB.— The following is given as a specimen of how the inspeotion of a school should 
proceed : — , 

(1) Inspect the Registers, with spsoial reference to attendance and fees, Observe here 

whether the roll has risen or fallen since the previous inspeotion. If the latter, 
why? Is the attendance satisfactory ? Notice Hindu and Mnsalman numbers 
compared witli the population and with the returns of the previous year. How 
many of the Boh«l»r5 are agriculturists ? Check the monthly statistics and see 
that all the necessary books are properly and neatly kept up, 

(2) Examine the classes, first see that there is 110 undue stngiiution in the infant 

class. Obseiwe whether or not the numbers in the higher classes increase. 

. Examine by preference from below upwards. Take Bssistanee from the teachers 

or otherwise. Examine individually only where prescribed standards have to 
be passed. J ot down your impressions against each subject in each class, and 

note the name ot the teacher responsible tor each subject, 

(8) Note ibe arrangement of the classes, the distribution ot wnrk amon<r the teachers, 
the bearing of the master, the expression, , quickness, and intelligence of the 
pupils. Do they seem self-reliant ? Is the general tone good ? Is there 
evidence of thonghtful discipline and work ? Are the teachers prompt to detect 
moral faults, where these exist ? Are the pupils, however poor in dress, clean 
and neat in person ? 

(4) Physical training, — How far are tbe rules for physical training followed ? What 
games or other exercises beyond those prescribed are pursued ? Are gymnastics 
taught, or school drill 7 

(6) Building, Furniture, and Sanitation.— Is the building adequate for the attendance, 
well lighted and ventilated, and kept clean ? Has it the necessary farniture 
and apparatus? Are the sauitary arrangements satisfactory? 

(6) Libraries. — Where these exist, how are they used? How kept up? 

(7) Boarding House. — Is the building suitable, well ventilated, and not over-erowded ? 

Are the rules for boat ding-houses generally complied with? 


Madras Examination Organization. 

91. It will be convenient to mention at this point the organization for the 
oondnet of examinations in tbe Madias Presidency, which is a special featur/. /.u 
Madias system. At the head of the organization is an officer desiVnatod 
Commissioner fo r Government Examinations* who is in general charge of tha 

* Thvapiioiultatat was bold hy the Director ef Psblic instmetion duriog the qninqaeanisffl 
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arrangements and controls tlie vaiions Boards, Supoi'intendents, etc., who hold 
thg examinations. Ho issues a calendar every year in which the regulations for 
the various examinations are set forth, and the results of the year’s examina- 
tions are published. The following is a list of the examinations .which come 
within the sphere of the Commissioner : — 


Names of ttio eramiimtions. 


Principitl objects of tho oxatninnlions. 


Primary examination . 

Lower Bccondary examina- 
• tion. 

Upper secondary examina- 
tion. 


Hand-writinc' and dictation 
test for undcrgr.'iduatcs. 
Special test examinations . 


Salt and Abkari Department 
eompetitive examination. 
Government tccliniaal exam- 
inations 


Medical entrance examina- 
trms. 


To promote end cneonTago primary education, and also to test tho 
fitness of candidates for the publio service, etc. 

The leaving ccrtaficato examination for lower Bceondary educa- 
tion." 

For the purpose of encouraging, improving, and widening the 
scope of sccondAry and technical education. It is the leaving 
certificate examination for upper secondary education in the case 
of tho'c students who do not enter for tho matriculation exa- 
mination. 

A publio service examination for candidates who have passed tho 
matriculation examination. 

For the purpose of testing the fitness of candidates possessing 
tho required educational qualifications for tho special duties 
appertaining to particular departments or offices of the publio 
service, '1 he list includes precis writing, translation, accounts, 
judicial, tcvcduc, jail, and salt and Abkari Department, tests. 

For tho purpose of bclccting candidates for tho higher grades of 
the subordinate braneb of the Salt and Abkari Department. 

For tiro encouragement of scientific and technical instruction, and 
for tile purpose of testing the qunUfic.ations of persons seeking 
employment (whether public or private) in which scientific or 
tcclimcal knowledge or proficiency is needed. 

tor to'ting candidates of various classes for entry into tho Gov- 
ernment Medical College or school. 


Functions of District 0 dicers and tlicir Assistants, 

92. In former days tho control of education was to a very largo extent in the Pwiona 
hands of tho District Officer and his suhordinates. The formation of Departments th® BSjeot. 
of Education svith an extensive inspecting and directing agency cm-tailed 

his functions, and his direct coutrol was further lessoned by the general transfer 
of the maintenance ol schools to Local Boards. As Oliairman of tho District 
Board the Collector or Deputy Cominissionor has still important functions to fulfil 
towards education, and apart from this tho principle is univereally recognised 
that it is the duty of the District Officer and his subordinates to encourage tho 
progress of education, and especially of primary education, and to inspect 
educational institutions. The duty, indeed, is a very important one, since tho 
District Officer, owing to his intluence witli, and his intimate knowledge of, tho 
people, is in a position to render the most valuable aid to the cause of education. 

Tho Education Commission were "fully alive to tho importance of this aspect of 
the educational 'system,* and they recorded the following recommendations:— 

That it he recognized as the duty of the Hcvcnuc officers to visit tho schools wnthin 
their jurisdiction ; communicating to the Excculiyo officers or Board to which each school is 
subordinate any roeommendation which they may desire to make. _ 

That volunt.!!)’ inspection by officers of Government and private persons be cncontaged, 
in addition to llio regular inspection of depivrtmcntal and revenue officers.* 

93. The Government of India laid spcc'ial stress on tho subject in paragraph B 
of the llesolution of tlic 28th Oclohor 1899 which commented on Mr. Cotton’s 
llovicw. They said as follows : — 

Revenue officers are in no way relieved of that duty (t.e., inspection) by tlio transference 
of schools from their charge to the charge of Loc-al Boards. Tho District Officer has many 
a burden laid on him hnt .village scfiools’ inspection is a very necessary duty and must ho 
insisted on. Tho duly of inspection is all tho more incumbent on him, where his direct charge 
of the schools has ceased. And this duty is ospccwlfy incumhoiit on him in respect to primary 
schools, inasmuch as tlio gentlemen who composo these Local Boards tolong in many c.asos to 
the clashes nliicli nalurnlly (with comparatively few cxcoptions) toko little interest in tho edn- 
calion of tho Immhlcr elas'os, or in the diffusion of purely primary education. IVhcrc Revenue 
Officers cease to interest themselves in tho cause of cdncatioii, tho administration of tho Boards 
is (as hlr. Cotton says of Bengal) ‘not gonornlly attended with success.' Local Governments 
must see that this duty is not neglected, and should specially notice how far it is performed. 


* See [inragnph 38il of tbo Reiiort of tho CominiMion, 
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■ ' ' 04. The followino- absti’aot-of the information available for the different- 
Slntotion otflic (o yUdi oleot to been 6iven.to 

flip above instructions of the Government of India. 

96 MAuitAS.-Inalctter, dated the 2nd Au^ist 1900, the Government of 
Madras’said : “ In the Inspection Code of this Presidency Inspecting OlTicers are 
enjoined ‘to enlist the sympathy of members of Local JJoards and Panchayats, 
Civil Officers, Managers of schools and other persons of light and Icacbng, m the 
^use of educkon by conferi-ing ndth them generally or by inviting them to be 
present at their inspeotion, when convoment, especially when such e^mmations 
ire held in durbar.’ Collectors are ex-officio Presidei^s of Lo&al 3 Ws, and 
they not infrequently tTsit, and at times inspect, the schools 'withm their 
disteicts, while all reviews of the inspection reports arc sent to them for informa- 
tion The Subordinate Eovenue Officqps of the districts, both Luropcan and 
Indian, also understand that it is expected of them to visit schools in the course 
of their tours, and to some extent do so. The Collector in almost ci cry district 
is so much occupied yutli his regular official'dutics that, beyond occasional at- 
tendance at prize-givings, he cannot be expected to do much in the way of in- 
spectionand examination. More, however, might bo done by^ many Divisional 
Officers * in the direction of showing the people that they arc interested in their 

^ 96. Bombat.— In the Education Boportfor 1890-97 it was said that : “ The 
Bevenuo Officers systematically visit the schools, write minutes in the visitors’ 
book, and send copies to Inspectors. Of all non-ilepartmcntal control, this is 
by far the most valuable, both on account of the inllucncc of the ollicers and 
the real and living knowledge they possess of the state of the people and their 
wants.” In the llcport for 1901-02 the Director merely quotes the statement 
of one of his Inspectors that : “TIic Collectors, Assistant Collectors, and Mam- 
latdars visit schools and give effective help by making valuable suggestions.” 

97. Bengal. — The Director writes as folloivs in the Report for 1901«02 : 
‘‘In all the districts a number of schools, both secondary and primary, were in- 
spected by Magistrates or Deputy Commissioners and Sub-divisional Ollicers. The 
figures for all the Divisions have not been received, but it appears from these 
reports that all these officers took considcrablo interest in tlio ins]icction of 
schools.” In districts in which tho Local Self-Government Act is not in 
force tho District Officer has a more direct relationship with tho Ediication 
Department. 

93. United Provinces. — Tlic Director writes as follows in the Eciiort for 
1901-02 : — ‘‘ Tho district inspecting officers are Bciwants of the District Boards, 
with whom rests the final control of tho schools maintained at their cost. JIucli, 
therefore, depends on the interest which Collectors and Deputy Commissioners 
show in tho educational advancement of their distriot.s. Tho Department has 
to acknowledge the valuable assistance rendered in tliis way by many of these 
officers.” 

99. Punjab. — ^It is laid down in tho Punjab Education Code that Deputy 
Commissioners and other Civil Officers are roquked to use their influence for the 
promotion of education, and to visit and inspect tho schools within their districts, 
as occasion may offer. It is their duty, when defeots arc brought to their notice, 
to see that local bodies carry out properly tho educational rules and orders. 
"Whenever a Talisildar or Ifaib-Taleildar visits a village in the course of his ordi- 
nary dutiM, he is required to inspect any school, supported or aided by public 
funds, which is located therein. It is expected that such inspections should be 
^dp at least once, and generally twice, during tho year. In the llcport 
for 1901-02 the Director says that the Deputy Commissioncis have generaUy 
token a warm mtetest in all educational matters, but that tho largo majority of 
’ s^Dds ™ ^»aib-Tahsildars continue to take practically no .interest in 

ttiP there are no Local Boards in Burma the position of 

BQmbles^thft the educational business of liis district re- 
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llio district on the Deputy Commissioner, and orders of the Local Government of 
the year 1881 cmpliasizing the earlier instructions. In tbe orders of 1881 it is 
said that “'Civil Olficors nro as much concerned with the promotion of education 
in their district and sub-divisions as with tho furtherance of roads, the administra- 
tion of the police, or tlio conduct of any other branch of public business not imme- 
diately under their solo direction.”^ District OlEccrs and their subordinates are 
required by the Code to use their influence for the promotion of education and 
to "vdsit and inspect the schools within tho distnet as occasion may require. 
“ Each District, Sub-divisional and Township officer should, when at his head- 
quarters, inspect overy school at his head-quarters not less often than once in 
two months, and every such officer, in his tours, should inspect the schools in 
evciy town and Aillago which ho visits, and should note the results of his 
ins]icction in tho visitors’ l)ook.’’ In a Igjfcter, dated the 1st October 1900, tho 
Government of Burma said : “ The necessity for co-operation between Educa- 
tional and Administrative officers has been repeatedly insisted on. All Civil 
Oflicers arc required to interest themselves in education and have been instructed 
to arrange when possible to lour in company with ‘the officere of tho Depart- 
ment.’’ TJio Eoport for 1901-02 docs not make any mention of tho work done 
by the Civil Officers. 

101. OcnthiVl Provinces. — ^Tlie following extracts arc from a letter, dated 
the 10th April 1900, written by Mr. G. Tliomj)son, an experienced Inspector of 
Sehooh, officiating at the time as Director of Public Instruction in tho Central 
Provinces : — 

W'itli regard to paragraph 5 of the Kcsolntion, the oflicers whom I have consulted are 
unanimous in the opinion tliat it is largely on the personality and assistance of the District 
Officer, and still more on liis sympathj*, that the success of primary education depends. Tin's 
is no nerv opinion ; it is well known in 1110=0 Provinces flint when the District Officer assumes 
a Eym]iathctic nftiiudo towards education, when ho takes an interest in nttcndancc and the 
equipment of schools, and especially when he looks to the educational work of Tahsildars, all 
goes smoothly. Tahsildars imitate tho example of their superior officer, Local Board Mem- 
hers are roused to activity, and committees put forth fresh efforts to increase numlicrs and 
sccuie ntfindancc. 'I'hc duties of Di'-trict Officers towards c(luc.ation h.avc loccn repeatedly 
in<istcd on by tho Chief Commissioner in tho llcvicws of Annual Educational Beports and in 
Circulars, and in 1S!)3 the duties of Tahsildars^ were formulated with prccirion It 

would be invidious in this rci'ort to mention District Officers whom attitude towards education 
lias been everything that the Administration de-ire, but it is {icrmissiblc to say that this helpful 
attitude is not universal, and, notwithstanding all that has been done to bring home to Tahsildars 
their responsibility in this respect, instmccs are by no means r.aro in which these officers dis- 
charge their educational duties in an unsatisbictory manner. Their inspections nro often so 
hurried and pcrfunctoij' as to bo merely nominal, and they sometimes make their influence 
felt by means repugnant to the people, and calculated to estrange them from tho schools. 
Improvement, however, is visible in this respect among the younger generation of Tahrildars, 
many of them fresh from our colleges, who naturally value tho educational system by wliich 
they Ihemsolvcs Iiave profited. It will bo seen, tlicrcforo, tliat the warning of the Government 
of India, contained in paragraph 5 of the Resolution under reference, is by no means unneces- 
sary in these Provinces.' "VVliat is w.anted to secure llic steady progress of education through- 
out the Province is for District Officers to bury llicir own ideas of tlic kind and extent of ctlu- 
ration suited to the people and loyally to assist in forwarding tho system approved by the 
Administration, 'llio District Officer is the main-spring of all local effort, and, in these Prov- 
inces at least, liis attitude and example are sufficient to inflncnco tho whole series of controlling 
authorities from the Tahf-ild.ar to tho newest member of the Local Bo.\rd or Village School 
Committee. 

In the Deport for 1901-02, tho Director pap that (ho Dopnty Commis- 
Moners, in ppile of their inultirarions duties and the heavy work wliioh do- 
volvcd upon tlicm in connection with the famine, invariably did their Itesl to 
encourage and promote education in their diblricls. With rcganl to Tahsildars 
the Director notices a marked increase in the number of visits paid in tho 
Southern Circle, and an improvement all round in tho Eastern Circle. Ho says 
that several of tlicso officers worked bard to restore schools which had sullcrcd 
in past years from the efrccl of famine. 

102. Assam. — The views of the late Chief Commissioner of Assam arc cx- 
pre-sf-ed in the following extract from a letter dated tho 17th August 1900 ; — 

It is very derirahlo that District Offieors should interest tliomsclvcs in tho c.aii.so of 
education, .and n« doubt succcsrful administration depends very much on the degree of interast 
they may sliow. hut it is not ncce«saty for this puriw'o that, in addition to their multifarious 
ordinary' functions, they should be required to undertake the systcmatio inspection of primary 
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Ecliools. Sucli work ought not, in Mr. Cotton’s opinion, toibe placed in the same category of 
duties as the inspeetion of jails, police stations, distilleries, tahsil offices, or tea gardens. Eveiy 
aetive District and Sub-divisional Oflicer will be ready to encourage by inspection they)a#/««iar, 
orvillao’e school, in the vicinity of his camp, hut he cannot, niwiout detriment to more im- 
porlanc°work, undertake duties for whioh a special and separate inspecting agency is provided. 
These oflScers should certainly show on every pos'ible occasion and in every practical manner 
that they are anvious to encourage and foster the diffusion of purely primary education, bnt the 
Chief Commissioner considers that it would be a mistake '^to issue general orders insisting on 
their more systematic inspection of primary schools. ' ^ 

103. Bebab. — ^In a report, dated the 24th August 1900, the Director stated 
that the statistics of inspection by CSvil officers exhibit a satisfactory interest in 
the schools, although some districts are not so TveU off in this respect as others. 

■ He says that all officers of the Department testify to the great benefit conferred 
on the schools hy frequent visits from the District Officers. 

Local Board and. Mniiicipal Management. 

I 

General 104. The statistics given at the beginning of this Chapter show that the Local 

LooS'self-* Self-Government institutions, which in their present form are the ontcome of 
Government the policy of Lord Ripon’s Government, play an important part in the general 
inetitntions. gygtem of pnbHo instruction, The powers and duties of these local corporations - 
are laid down in a number of Acts of the Supreme and the Local legislatures, 
and hy orders of the Local Governments issued under the powdrs conferred on 
them by those Acts. The institutions may be divided into two main classes : the 
Municipal Boards, Committees, or Couuoik who manage the affairs of the towns, 
and the Local Boards or Councils whose jurisdiction extends over rm’al areas. ' 
In most provinces the general system of rural boards comprises District Boards 
with authority over a district, and subordinate boards to whom they delegate 
certain powers and functions for smaller areas contained within the district. In 
, the more advanced parts of the country the Municipal Boards have been allowed 
a large measure of independence and usually have a non-official Chairman. In 
rural areas, where the capacity for self-government is less' developed, a smaller 
degree of independence has in general been conferred, and the District Magis- 
trate is usually^ the Chairman of the Board. There are two princiial aspects of 
the relatioi^hip of Municipal and Local Boards towards education — that of 
control and that of finance ; the former is the subject matter of the present 
section. 


loca^Self.”* 106. Speaking generally the first duty of Local and Municipal Boards is 
Government fo'^^a^ds primary education, and in several provinces precise rules are laid 
institutions down as to the proportion of the income of the Corporation which must be 
eanmtun. ^syoted to tbis_ object, or it is provided that until tHe due claims of 
primaiy education are satisfied money may not be spent on secondary 
education. But the funotious of the Local, and still more of the Municipal, 
Boards are not confined to primary education. In accordance with the general ^ 
Local Self-Government policy the maintenance and conduct of secondary 
schools has in a large measure devolved on Municipal and Local Boards, and 
the former have control of a few of the colleges. 


106. At the end of 1901-02 the Municipal institutions comprised 5 arts col- 
leges, 1 law class, 298 secondary schools, 1,668 primary schools, 1 training school 
for mistresses, 7 technical and industrial schools, 1 commercial school, 
and 6 miscellaneous schools. At the end of the same year the_ Local Board 
institutions were as follows 752 secondary schools, 15,300 primary schools, 
17 training schools, 1 medical school, 9 technical and^ mdi^rial schools 
1 agricultural school, and 3 miscellaneons schools. Mumcipalities and Local 
Boards also contributed 21 lakhs out of the total of 46 lakhs granted from public 
funds in aid of private institutions. 


local bodies ' 107 . The powers of the Local and Municipal Boards and the nature and ex- 
tent of the Government control exercised over them are defined by fhe varioua 
Governmont^^^ Board and Municipal Acts, by rules framed under the Aofa - and 
control hy the Provincial Education Codes. Speaking generally the Board schools are‘ 
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open to (lopartinental inspection, and are req^uired to conform to the general 
regulations for public schools 'regarding management, cun’icidum, standards, 
buildings and equipment, fees, etc., oto. Ingrantmg aid to private institutions 
the Boards are also required to observe the standing grant-in-aid regulations 
of the Local Goveimments. The following analysis 'will show that, subject to 
these general remarks, the powers entrusted to the Boards and the authority 
exercised over them by the Govornm'cnt vary considerably from province to 
province. 

lOS. Mabhas. — Subject to a number of orders which have been passed on 
various special points, the general control of Municipal and Local Board schools 
is vested in the local authorities, llicy have the administrative control of aU 
schools maintained from their respective funds, but they arc required to consult 
the officers of the Education Department. In respect of their relations to 
institutions under private management, they arc the sanctioning authorities in 
the matter of grants-in-aid. The Government exercises a considerable measure 
of. general control tlurough the annual budgets of the local bodies which, under 
the Acts applying to them, require the sanction of the Government, and grants 
are made to the local bodies for educational purposes on the recommendation 
of the officers of the department. The following are some of the more 
important rules which regulate the duties of the locM bodies and the control of 
the department. Birst, with regard to Local Boards. No new school, other 
than an elementary school, may be established by a Board without Government 
sanction ; but Boards may aid, or seek aid for, any school without special 
sanction. j\Jl applications for sanction to the establislimcmt of new schools, 
other than elementary schools, or for any cductitional outlay in addition to that 
sanctioned in the budget fertile year, must bo submitted to (^vernment tlirough 
the Director after the local educational officers have bad an oppiii-Cunity of 
expressing an opinion on tbc proposal. Boards may close or transfer any 
school without the sanction of the Government, provided that at least three 
months’ notice of their intention is given to tlic Inspeolor of the Dhision to 
allow, it ncccssaiy, of a representation on the subject being made to the 
Govcniment. Local Boards must, as far as practicable, employ qualified tcachci's 
in their schools, and must generally administer them according to the 
principles of management adopted for Stale schools. It is the duty of the 
President of the District Board to consult the Inspector of the LHvision before 
nominating educational officers. It is p^o^^de(l in the rules framed under the 
District Municipalities Act that the Chairman of the Municipal Council should 
consult the appropriate officer of the Education Department before appointing 
masters to the various classes of colleges and schools, and before appointing in- 
specting school-masters, and that the same procedure should bo foUowcd before 
making promotions. 

109. Bombay.— There is a marked difTercnco in the system followed in towns 
and rural areas. Local Boards arc concerned mainly with establishing, main- 
taining, transferring and closing schools. The administration of the schools 
thomsclvcs as regards teaching and discipline, the appointment, punishment and 
dismissal of nia.stcrs, the fixing and payment of the salaries and pension con- 
tributions of masters, and the grant of leave of absence is conducted by tlic Educa- 
tion ‘Uepartment. The amount of the grant-in-aid to be given to a private school 
which a Local Board determines to assist is fixed by the Department according 
to the general Government rules. Dndcr Section 58 of the Bombay District 
Municipalities Act, tbc management, control, and administration of Municipal 
schools vests in the Municipality, provided that the Local Government must pre- 
scidbc the extent of tbc independent aulbority of the Municipality and its rela- 
tions u itli the Education Department. The rules framed by the Local Govern- 
ment under this section leave to the Municipalities n large measure^ of indepen- 
dence in the control of educational matters. It is, however, provided that the 
principles and system of school management, the coui'so of instruction to bo 
followed, and flic ratw of salary to bo given to the various grades of toaelicrs, 
shall he in accordance with the general regulations of tho Education Dopartnient. 
"Various financial rules arc laid down, and where qualified teachers arc available, 
no unqualified i)ciBon may he appointed on a salary of more than BIO a month. 
Subject to this condition, tho appointment, dismissal, ole., of teachers rests 
with tho Municipality. 
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110 Bengal— Section 02 of tlie Bengal Local Self-Gorernment Act confers 
on Local Boards (subject to the general powers of control exercised by the 
Local GoTcmment) ■the functions of the construction and repair of school build- 
ings, the appointment of masters and assistant masters, and the payment of ‘ 
salaries. The rules made by the Local Government under the' Act confer the 
loUowing additional po-u’ers 

(1) of deciding, subject to the sanction of the Department, where new 
schools shall be opened and the manner in which accommoda- 
tion shall be provided; 

■ (2) of transferring or closing existing schools ; ^ 

(3) of fixing the class and standard of instruction ; 

(4) of fixing, within limitations, the rate of fees. 

The Board is required to notify to the Inspector all sohools opened of’ 
closed, and all appointments of teachers on fi.10 a month or upwards. Section 
66 of the Bengal Local Solf-Govemment Act empowers the Lioutenailt- 
Govemor to transfer funds to District Boards for the_ improvement of 
primary schools under private management, and the Board is then responsible 
for the proper distribution of the granta. llules have been made to guide tho 
Boards in the performance of this duty, and they are required to consult tho 
Inspector before disposing of applications for grants, and in various other 
circumstances. Sections 32 and 69 of the Bengal Municipal Act confer a wide 
authority on Municipal Committees in respect of education, but tho Munici- 
paUties of Bengal only maintain 17 schools for general education, and they 
exercise little executive control over tho schools aided by them. The annual 
allotment for instruction is distributed by tho Municipal authorities in consul- 
tation -with the Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

111. United Pbovinoes. — The Local Self-Government system which has 
hitherto prevailed in the United Provinces diifcrs from that of the throe 
older pro’vinces in the circumstance that tho Local Boards hare very little 
financial independence ; the administration of local expenditure on education 
in rural areas is therefore more directly witliin tho authority of tho Govern- 
ment than in the other provinces referred to. Local Boards exercise, however, 
a considerable measure of control over vernacular sobools, both primary and 
middle. They appoint the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors and tho school 
teachers, they allocate the schools, they establish and maintain hoarding-houses, 
and they regulate scholarships and hold endowments. In purely tuitional 
matters the orders of the Director of Public Instruction are final, and a 
reference to the departmental authorities is required before any middle school 
is opened or closed. The general powers of Municipalities are greater than those 
of Local Boards, and they are exercised with much greater financial indepen- 
dence. Buies are laid down regarding tho qualifications of teachers appointed 
to Municipal schools, and the Local Government declared in orders issued in 
1900 that, wherever it can reasonably bo required, compliance on tho 

an aided school with these rules should be treated as a condition precedent to 
the continnance of a Municipal grant-in-aid. 

112. Punjab. — Statistics given in an earlier section of this clmptOT slmwthat 
the devolution of sohools to local bodies.has been very complete in we Punjab. 
The Punjab Bducation Code lays down numerous, detailed rules to he 

by. Local and Municipal Boards in the management of, and grant of aid to, 
sohools. Local bodies are authorized to appoint sobool teachers, subject to the 
observance of rules relating to their qualifications and rates of salary. They may 
also punish and dismiss, teachers, pro.vided that a reference must be made -to 
the Deputy Commissioher in certain cases. Some members of the ertablish- 
ment of local schools were, in direct Govemmem; employ before the iMahzation 
of schools, and separate rules are prescribed for.thisrportion of the staff. Eulei 
are also laid down regarding buildings and equipment, internal economy, fgQs 
and various other matters. 

113. B'db.aia. — ^I n the towns of Lower Burma the general contml of educa- 
i^nal affairs is entrusted to the Municipal Committees. It is. stated in the Code 

" it is not intended that Committees shall relieve educational 

omcera of duties for which they have been specially trained and appointed ; but 
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co^Tuittocs are in the best position to jud-sre of local feeling’atid looal 'wantsj and 
it is for them^to represent these in the prEtotical eduoationiil administration.”* 

In Municipal schools the scale of establishment is determined by the 
Committee, subject to the standing orders of the Dopaiiment. The grade of the 
school is fixed by the Department, according to the standard of instruction' 
and the teaching staff maintained. All teachers are appointed by the Com- 
mittee, subject to. the rules of the Department ; but, srhere the salary of the 
teacher is H50 a month and upwards, the appointment is subject to the approval 
of _ the Director.^ The promotion and dismissal of teachers rests with the Com- 
mittee, except' in the case of Government offices whoso services have been 
lent to a Municipality. Tlie feb rates are prescribed. The recognition and 
aid of indigenous and other schools are regulated by the standing grant-in-aid 
rules. The selection of indigenous schools for aid in the form of salary grants 
for certificated teachers is made by the Director, and the refusal of aid to, or 
withdrawal of aid from, any school on other than financial grounds is subject 
to his approval, 

lld>. Oenthal Provinces. — Detailed rules have been laid down for the 
management of the District Council schools. No school may be opened or closed 
without the sanction of the Inspector and ' of the Deputy Commissioner. The 
rules laid down in 'the Education Manual regarding ‘general management, 
cm'ricula, text books, discipline, and moral and physical training as applicable 
to Government schools, apply equally to Distiict Council schools. Subject to 
revision by the Deputy Commissioner, the appointment, promotion, transfer 
witliin the district, , grant of leave of absence, punishment, and dismissal of 
teachers rests with the Council. "Wilhout the w’ritton permission of the 
Inspector, or as a purely temporary measure, no person may be appointed to be 
a teacher unless he holds tho required qualifying cortifioato. Subject to appeal 
to tho District Council, whose decision (subject to revision by the Deputy 
Commissioner) is final, tho Deputy Inspector may fine and suspend within limits. 

The Director and Inspector have power to fine, suspend or reduce a teacher 
and tho Director may also dismiss. Tho Inspector may transfer a teacher within 
the district and the Director may transfer to another district. Such transfers 
are made by, or in communication with, the District Council. The annual budget 
- of the Council is considered along "with a statement of tho requirements of tho 
schools of tho district prepared by tho Deputy Inspector. Tho regulations 
prescribed for Municipal schools arc less detailed. No such school may be closed, 
nor may tho gross expenditure of the Municipality be reduced, without the 
sanction of tho Chief Commissioner. Tho general rules regarding management, 
curricula, etc., are similar to those prevailing in public schools generally. All 
Municipalities have volimtarily surrendered to tho Department the power of 
appointment and transfer of masters in the English middle schools under their 
management. It is said that this change has improved tho prospects' of Muni- 
cipal school-masters and the general tone of instruotion in the schools. 

115. District and Municipal Boards manage their educational affairs both iiciiioa of 

directly and through tho agency of the suboifiinato Local Boards (in rural ^ 

areas) and of special educational committees. 

116. In ilADRAS, where the system of rural Local Self-Government hasBoardo. 
attained tho fullest development, there aro throe classes of Local Boards : Tho 
District Boards, tho Tahih Boards and tho Union Panchayafe. The area under 

a Taluk Board is usually conterminous "with an administrative division of the 
district. Important villages and groups of villages aro in many cases formed 
into Unions for -wliioh Panohayata are appointed under tho control of the 
Taluk Boards. District Boards arc empowered to hand over tho control 
of any school to tho Hoard of the Taluk in which the school is situated, and 
similarly Taluk Boards may make over schools to Unions with tho consent 
of the Panchayat. 

117. In Bombay there are two grades of Boards, District and Taluka 
Boards. Tho powers of tho Taluka Boards with regard to education are laid down 
in the Code of rules framed by tho Local Govornmout. Their powers extend to 
the opening, transfer and abolition of schools ; the determination of the class of 


* Burma Edneatiou Code, 1001, Cbaptcr 11, Bection Id. 
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T it voitH bo well for Distriofc Boavds to keop the oantrol 

rtlSrlaSr il aoir own homls," The Manicij;nl Ro,.orl complain, 
lial^lo pmri.ion in nol ma<lo tor pnmary ytofonan lonow. 


number of districts. Anotlier saiisiacioij „ aaiu 

to bo tho increasing interest uliicb apprors to bo f "ben in fomalo eflucation. 
iVroport goes on to say tliat "it is noticed n'ltli satisfaot on that t he divisiona 
review? arc gcnemlly more kiulatory as to the part whicli 1ms boon played 
bv the momfers of the Bo.artls in educational ivork througliout tlio year; and 
tbo Government trusts that the important schomns winch arc now being c.;»mctl 
out, with the special financi.al assistance of the Government .of Indw, "'ill be 
adequately supported by the intlucncc of the meml>oivi of the various Boards." 

It is stated in the Municipal Report that not only was tlio total oxpendi* 
taro on educ.ation higher, "but it was, in a large number of o.ises, more 
iudiciously allotted, tho grants for primary education being mcro.aswl. A 
Wher adranco in this direction will bo looked for 5 unng tho current and 
ensuing years; and it is hustcd that tho Government will no longer he under 
thc^cssity of reproving Boards for adopting a policy under whioli secondary 
education receives the major part of tho total educational^ allotment, and the 
education of the children of the poorer classes is neglect cd. 

123. PuN-TAB.— The Dkcctor gives a detailed criticism of the niansgcment of 
Local and Municipal Boards in tho different educational Circles of the iH-orince. 
TTith regard to Local Boards he obsoiTCs as follows : — 

At tho close of the yo.nr tticro woio hOO."* .win-.t 1,C03 in ISnO-O? nmBr tlie 

mannnement of the District Doanls. In tbo Dcthi Ointetli.* n-lmh in the llohlnl: District 
continue to be efficiently mnimscd. There if room for imiirovomi'iit, ei^'ninlly in Delhi, 



Ho also makes tho following remarks with regard to ilunicipal inauagC' 
mont 


At tho do'o of the year tlicte were 300 schools umler the Municijnl roramilti-e* again*! 
304 in 180li-97. In tho Delhi Ciiclo matters ha\'c impmvctl in Ili^rw, llf-htak^ and 
Umhalla Districts; hut the Committees nt Ilansi, Golm'm. Ilewnri. .Tnipi'tliri. and Riipar 
have moro or less noglootcd their schools, and tho Delhi Miiiiiiip.aiity in* bc-on sj’ei'i.illy slow 
in introducing improvements which entail nny nddiliotml The rmrepore 

CommittM is.ycry dilatory, and that nt Dliammhot has ns<umcJ nn unsynipsthctic aititnde 
towards the middle sclicol there. In the dullnndur Circle tho inanngi'inonl "of the Coainiittcc* 
M generally satisfactory, whilo that of tho Mnnicipal Hoard schools in the Gimbisp'ir District 
w somewhat improved. The Inspector, however, remarks t “The Lmlhimn Mimicipal 
1 * rccomm''nd itioni of tli« Insp'-ctw in tlic npiiointtnnnt nnd promo, 

tlinf nflinnw ^'billciir sot aside the w clI.<;onsidcrf d reeominemljition of 

tobo tT,n inoxpcricnced licad-mn-tcr in whom the Tnhsihlar, who liapponcd 

vet eonBtr«efPf?”n*** Julluiiiiiir Miinieipaiiiy 1ms not 

it.” 'IhnTonTn ^'^bool^ Innlding unil a boi'id’iig-lioutc, (lioiigli theni w.is nioncy f >r 

Municinalitv are^nn ^boro Circle. The scliools tiuder the Amritsar 

District the^Miinieim/r'"'’” •?? looked after as they wore some ve.irs ago. • In the Lahore 
cStee is Wbcral us they ;,vc<l to be, and the Qasur 

of tbo AI. B hiffb RpbnJ ° ^ 4 ° unsatis&ctoiy state of iU high sclicol. The inannsemcnt 

t^arks; “It is^to defeotivo in many respects. The Ju.siMOtor 

intoteste of education are Rnn5n«»i 5" ®onio' instances, as nt Qasur and Kanmlin, the 

often stand in tlio wav of Hnli.nfmw'* I eonsideratioiis or caprice, which 

interfere with tlio internal ^ quahtied teachers, and for an individual member to 

for improvement in tho^n^ ofascliwl is not unknown." Tliero is eoiisidcmhlc 
Cirdo. The Municipal CommittJ^RTr^n”®’'! •'* ^«bools in tho Bawalnindi 

in their rohookj tt^^^uW^^enl finOicient intorcat 

wnagemenl of nil tlio Committees in tho Shahpur District, iir., Dhcra, 
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Kbushab, Miani, and Sabiwal, is nnsatisfaotoiy, notably the last, wbcre nothing- was done 
to supply the tugent wants o£ tho school, though the income from fees exceeded the expendi- 
ture on Etau and contingencies. 

126. Central Provinces.— The Director says that District Councils have 
generally worked in harmony with tho Department, and have, with few excep- 
tions, cordially met and carried out the suggestions of educational oilioers. 

The educational work of the Municipalities has also been, on the whole, satis- 
factory. The main defect in most _ English Municipal schools is the lack of 
adequate accommodation to moot tho increasing demand for English education. 

The Director records tho following observations regarding School Committees 
and subordinate Local Poard members : — 

The School Committco is one o£ the most important factors in our educational system. 

Its co-operation is chiefly required iu enlisting hoys, securing regular attendance, levying and 
recovering fees, and maintaining discipline. They are soractimes entrusted with the work 
ot construction of, and repairs to, school-buildings, tho purchase o£ furniture, etc. In respect 
or the erection of school-Luildings, the IDistvict Councils generally employ contractor's, whose 
honesty is not of a high order. The buildings erected by them, as often ns not, collapse a few 
months after erection, and I have urged District Councils to cutrast tho work of the ercotiou 
of, and repairs to, sohool-buildings to School Committees ns for as practicable. School Com- 
mittees, in my experience, do tho work moro efficiently and at a cheaper rate than contractors. 

On the whole, those bodies have done much useful work in tho furtherance of primary educa- 
tion, especially in tho Bilaspur District, in whioh they are reported to havo started, of their 
motion, as many as 25 schools. 

Tho sympathies of Local Board members do not, as a rule, extend beyond the schools in 
their own villages. Their visits to schools in the local area are few and ineffective. As, 
however, education extends from tho larger towns to the villages, and Lociil Board members 
become more enlightened, they will, doubtless, begin to appieeiate the importance of educating 
others. 

Native States. 

127. Tho general subject of education in Native States does not come within Qenoiai 
the scope of the present Eoviow. Tlie various large States have their ovm 
educational institutions and departments, and in some of tho more advanced 
States great attention is paid to this branch of tho administration. In some 
instances tho States havo, in a greater or lesser degree, taken advantage 

of tho inspecting or directing agency of tho Province with which they are 
connected, and the rctunis of tho institutions in those States are incorporated 
in the statistics prepared by tho Directors of Public Instruction on which the 
figures contained in tliis Review are based. Tliis occurs iu the Native States 
under the political supciTision of tho Government of Bombay ; in tho Eeuda- 
toiy States of tho Central Provinces ; and in the Tributary States of Orissa in 
Bengal. One secondary school in a Native State in tho Madras Presidency is 
included in the returns, and also some schools in Coooh Debar and some sohools 
(classed as Native Stale schools) in Chota Nagpur. The total number of 
educational institutions maintained by the Native States enumerated above 
amounted in 1901-02 to 3,610, and the number of pupils in them to over 
1G4<,000. Of this total, 2,400 institutions and 185,000 pupils belonged to the 
Bombay States, 293 institutions and 14,709 pupils to the Central Provinces 
States, and 918 institutions aud 14,618 pupils to the Orissa and other Bengal 
States. 

128. There are a large number of States under the political supervision of tho BomUy. 
Government of Bombay of varying size and importance. Their total area (includ- 
ing the settlement of Aden) is 66,000 square miles and their total population 

7 million persons. The educational institutions' maintained by tbc States in 
1001-02 were as follows : 3 ooUeges, IIG secondary scbools, 2,274 primary schools, 
and 5 special sohools. The throe colleges are tho Rajaram College at Kolhapur, 
tho Smaldas College at Bhavnagar, and the Bahauddin College at Junngadh. 

Tho last named was founded during tho quinquennium under review. Secondary 
schools increased by 11 during tho quinquennium, and primary sohools diminished 
by 72 and special schools by 4. Tho primary schools were afi'cetod by the adVerao 
conditions whidi prevailed throughout the 'Presidency. Tho total number of 
pupils diminished by nearly 19,000. The Slates usually follow tho Government 
system of administration. Tho first and second class States in Kathiawar* employ 
their own Inspectors, whilst tho smaller States as a rule place their schools under 
tho supervision of tho Government stall. Tho minor States of Kathiawar are 
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administered by an educational officer of the Political Agency. The change iu 
nvRtem in Katluawar which took place during the quinquennium has already been 
noticed. In the Report for 1901-02 the Director makes the following remarks 

on education in Kathiawar : ^ 

There was actual femino in the Province from 1899-1901, upon whioh cholera and fever 

mnervened. This affected education adversely, hut there has beeii improvement in the last 
vear In the five years nnder review the number of institutions has fallen by 6 per cent., and 
that' of pupils by 2 per cent., but in the worst times the attendance of girls has risen and tbnt 
of boys hw Mien. There is at Fesent in Kathiawar one school for boys to every 3i villages, 
and for girls about four schools to every hundred villages. On the whole there has been during 
the last ten years a satisfactory rise in the proportion of pupils to population, in spite of 
occasional fluotuationB due to unfavourable oircumstances. In TOiman' schools Muhammadans 
appear in excess of their proportion to the total population, and though the same cannot bo said 
of them in regard to secondary schools and colleges, yet dunng the last five years the propor- 
tion in arts colleges has risen from 1-96 to 4-2, and in secondary schools from 5*57 to 5-97. 
Muhammadans are specially favoured in the matter of free studentships, and at the Mohobat 
in the Muhammadan State of Junagadh secondary education is given to them quite 
As in British, so in Native territoiy, the number of Native Christians has greatly 
inorrosed. They do not get beyond the secondary _ school, and none of them attend special 
schools. F.nglisli and Eurasian pupils in Kathiawar are mostly the children .of Railway 
employes. Provision is made for the training of masters and mistresses, and the leading States 
are anxious to have properly qualified teachers in thoir_ schools. The authorities are on their 
guard against the feminine tendency to overdo things. It was found that the young ladies 
who were qualifying themselves to be teachers worked too hard and ato too little, and I rea'd 
with interest that “in the Barton Female Training College Hostel tho hoarders are now 
weighed at the beginning of each month and a record is k(^t of their weights. Those who lose 
in weight are compelled to take extra nourishing food until they MCover their original weight." 
It would be well if a similar regard to health could he enforced in all tho schools and colleges 
in India. I am convinced by experience that nine-tenths of tho sickness and weakness nf 
college students might be by a very little common sense and care. Except in 

GKindal, where His Highness the Thakore Saheb has built a new high school and a college for 
his Gimsias, indirect expenditure, not only on buildings, but on furniture and appliances, has 
declined. The average cost of educating pupils has increased. The cost 'of inspection has 
increased, because the leading States have now each to organiso nn inspecting staff of its oyvn. 
There has been a very great increase in the expenditure on soholarships, especially for the 
pupils in primary sohools. There are no professional colleges in the Province. The only two 
special s'chools are the training colleges. The industrial school at Vankancr has, os 1 have 
already stated, been closed. 


129. There are 15 Keudatory States under tke supervision or direct adminis- 
tration of the Chief Comnussioner of the Centbaii Pbovinoes. They have an 
area of over 29,000 square miles and a population of nearly two million poisons. 
In eleven of the States tho inspection of schools is entrusted to the .Agency 
Inspector, who is directly subordinate to the Political Agent. Of the remaining 
States, Sakti and Makrai have the services of the Deputy Inspectors of the 
Bilaspur and Hoshangabad Districts, respectively ; Bamra has its own Director of 
Public Instruction ; and Kanker makes its own arrangements for inspection. 
During the quinquennium, while the number of schools maintained by the 
States increMed ttom 260 to 293 the number of pupils decreased from 14,839 to 
14,769. Nine per cent.^ of the hoys of school-going age were under instruction. 
1 he late Chief Commissioner, Mr. (now Sir Andrewl Praser considered that 
progress during the quinquennium was satisfactory. Tl^iH Resolution says : — 

numhot of pupils has remained practically stationary j but having rttjard to the 
^ States, this can batdly be looked on as a matter'for dis- 

3 iS 1 • ^ inaccessible character of much of tho country, the sparse population 

upEiilinr rf aboriginals among the inhabitants, make progress a matter of 

oouseanpnt im to these Inherent disadvantages has been the scarcity of money, 

P"^®®®®.®® famine. One source of satisfaction is that there is every 
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PriTate Agencies. 

131. Tlie main private agencies vliich. assist the State in the control and 
management of educational institutions are the missionary sooieines, and various 
associatio,ns of native gentlemen formed for the promotion of education. 

At a very early date the missionaries assumed an honourable and important Uifsionwy 
position in the history of Indian education. In the days of Portuguese ascen- 'ocietios. 
daney on .the Western Coast the Jesuit fathers established a fairly wide system 
of education. When the scale turned in favour of British rule, the English 
missionaries were no less zealous. Although at first opposed by the autW-ities 
through fear of native hostility to missionary effort, they established a number 
of colleges and schools in which many pupils were instructed in the learning of 
Hht’ West, and some of which, such as the Christian College at Madras, the 
Wilson College at Bombay and the General Assembly’s Institotion at Calcutta, 
remain to the present day among the most important educational institutions 
of the country. Missionary societies of aU denominations have contributed to 
the work, and at the present day missions connected with the Church of England, 
with the Eoman Catholic Church, with the Church of Scotland, with the Free 
Church, with the Wedeyans, with the Lutherans, with the Baptists, and with 
other sects, have their schools for the instruction of Indian youth. The list 
includes American and Continental as wdl as English missions. In many parts 
of India missionary effort has been directed specially towards the aboriginal 
races, and a large number of the mission schools are therefore for children who 
are without the Hindu pale. To take one among many instances, missionary 
bodies are the chief promoters of education among the tribes of the hill districts of 
Assam. 'I'he missionaries have also paid special attention to the education of 
girls, and some account of their efforte in this direction ■ndll he found in the 
Chapter on female Education. The mission institutions are in general open to all 
pupils of whatever race or creed, and, in oonformily with the general principle 
of religious neutrali^ which is maintained by the Government, they are eligible 
for Government aid if they give secular infraction conforming to the depart- 
mental regulations. Unfortunately there are, in most provinces, no available 
statistics regarding the mission institutions and their pupils, and it is not there- 
fore possible to give an account of the work of the mission societies as it stands 
at the present time. Some idea of their educational activity may be derived 
from the circumstance that in 1901-02 they maintained about 40 colleges 
affiliated to the Indian Universities. In Madras, where missionaries have 
perhaps exerted a greater influence on education than in any other part of India, 
the mission institutions numbered 3,778 at the end of 1901-02 — more than one 
quartor of the total number of private managed institutions included in the 
pnhlio list of the province. The following table which compares the number of 
public institutions in the Madras Presidency of different grades and classes 
which were under mission and other private management is of great interest : — 


Grade or class of Institution, 

Uission 

management. 

Non-missloa 

management. 

Arts colleges , . . • . • . 

22 

11 

SftnnTid&Ty BclioblB for boys • • • • • • 

182 

208 

Ditto for girls 

135 

13 

Pfimsiry schools for boys •«•••• 

3,016 

13,371 

Ditto for girls ...... 

371 

281 

Trsinin^ schools for teschors • • • • • 

24 


other special schools . . . • • , • 

28 

18 

Torit. 

3,778 

13,902 


1 32. There is also little information available regarding the native associations i^aUve 
which assist in the maintenance and control of public education, from the time anociations. 
when the learned natives of Calcutta met at the house of Sir Hyde East to found 
an institution, which afterwards developed into the Presidency College, associations 
of native gentlemen have played a considerable part in the educational systenx. 
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Many of th'ese associations have been founded for the piomotion of education 
among a partionlar ckss or sect, and thqr have in general occupied themselves 

with colleges and secondary schools rather than with primary education. Of 
recent yews associations of this character appear to have been more active in 
the Punjab than in the rest of India, and various Punjab religious societies 
have founded colleges and schools.' Some of these institutiom are very well 
conducted ; the Director, however, criticises the recently founded schools, saying 
that in most oases they are ill-housed and are provided with an' inefldcient stafE 
and an insufficient equipment. The Punjab colleges founded by native sectarian 
societies, are the Dayanand Anglo-Vedio College* Lahore ; the Islamia College, 
Lahore ; the Hindu College, Delhi; and the Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Cost of Direction and Inspection'. 

133. The total expenditure on Direction and Inspection during 1901-02 
amounted to E26, 46,000. In 1896-97 the corresponding figure was B24,37,000. 
Of the total for 1901-02 the expenditure on Direction was E3,92,000 and on 
Inspection E21,63,000. The disfadburion of the total by provinces and sources 
is shown in Table 27. 
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, OHAPTEE III. 

COLLEGIATE EDIJOATION. 


Collegiate Edneation before the incorporation of the Cnirersities. 

134. There arc five Universities in British India situated at Calcutta, Success of 
JEadras, Bombay, Allaliabad and Lahore. The first three were founded in 1867, 

the Punjab University in 1882, and the University of Allahabad in 1887. The*'’^®*'' 
earlier lidian Universities -vrere modelled on the University of London, and their 
incorporation was one of the immediate results of the Education Despatch of 
1864. But Indian collegiate education dates back many years before the found- 
ation of the Universities, and it was the success of the early Indian colleges, and 
the faciliiy with w'hieh their students acquired a higher education on western 
lines, which led the Government of India and the Court of Directors to beUevo 
that the founding of Universities would, have a far reaching and. wholesome 
influence on Indian education. 

135. The history of the early Indian colleges is one of special interest owing saxiycoUeges 
to the picturo Avhich it gives of the various agencies which created a system of of B«ng»l. 
higher education aud the directions in which they tended. The earliest TuflinTi 
colleges were founded at a time when iho authorities favoured the oriental 
^tem of education, and they wore designed for the encouragement of Ilindu and 
Muhammadan learning. The earliest college of all was the Calcutta Madrassah, 

which was founded by Warren Hastings in 1782, and was for a time maintained 
at his expense with the aid of an endowment made by his friend, and former tutor, 
the Baja Eobkisson. The next Bengal College was the ViAyalaya or Anglo- 
Indian College which was founded at Calcutta in the year 1817. The establish- 
ment of this institution illustrates the interest which the native gentlemen of 
Bengal had begun to take in English education. At a meeting of many of the 
learned natives of Calcutta held at the house of the Chief lustioo. Sir Hyde East, 
it was resolved to found an institution for the education in English of the children 
of the higher castes ; and the result was the establishment of the Vidyalaya. Up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century there was no Government College in 
Calcutta for western education. In the year 1853 the Bengal Cmmoil of Edu- 
cation represented to the Government the need for a higher course of English 
education “ open to all whether they happened to be Hindus of certain castes 
or not.” Tho proposal was accepted, and in 1856 the Presidency College 
was opened and the Hindu Vidyalaya was merged in it. In the year 
1818 was csiihlishcd the first of the many Indian missionary colleges. It was 
founded at Seramporc by the Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and Ward. 

The professed object of tho institution was conversion, and to this end instruc- 
tion in tho tenets of Christianity was combined with the study of Sanskrit and 
Arabic literature. In 1820 a college was foimded in Calcutta in honour of 
Bishop Middleton, tho first Bishop in India. Tho institution was designed for 
the education of Christian youths, and was built and endowed from subscriptions 
raised in India. In 1824 tho Bengal Committee of Public Instruction opened 
another oriental institution in Calcutta, named tho Calcutta Sanskrit CoUego. 

It was intended to give encouragement to Hindu learning similar to that which 
Muhammadans derived from Warren Hastings’ Madrascah. It is worthy of note 
that Ham Mohun Hoy, tho founder of tho Brahmo Samaj sect, and a numerous 
body of native memorialists, protested against the character of tho institution, 
and asked that a college for the study of western learning might be established 
in its place. At a later date Sanskrit was abandoned as the medium of instruc- 
tion in science and general knowledge, but tho literary and philological study 
of tho language was continued. 

Tho fiTs;t Scottish Missionary College was established by Dr. Duff in 
Calcutta in the year 1830. It is knomi as tho General Assembly’s Institution 
of the Church o‘t Scotland, and its object is to give litorary, scientific and reli- 
gious education through the medium of English. Tho Hooghly College (1836) 

K 3 
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A fmiTiilafioii to the bequest of a irealthy Muhammadan gentleman of the 
KeV' 1806 and ik a taga cshto In le domtod to 
uses In 1816 the Government became trustees to this estate, the Mohsin 
S and built and endowed the noophly Collep from a portion of the assets. 
The college comprised an English and an oriental department Another mis- 
Sionary college was opened by the I^ndon Millenary Society at Bhowaniporo 
in the suburbs of Calcutta in 1838. Tho di^raion in the Scottn.h Church m 
1813 led to the establishment of the Free Church Institution (o tiled also the 
Du£E CoUeee), whUe the General Assembly’s Institution, temporarily dosed in 
1844- was re-opened in 1846. '1 hree Government Colleges had bwn founded in 
the Bengal mofassal before the incorporation of the Calcutta University. The 
Dacca College was opened as a school by the General Committee of Public 
Instruction in 1835, and was raised to tho status of a college in 3841. The 
Krishnaear College dates from 184.‘J and the Berhampur CoUoge from 1853. 
Three i^titutions for the edupataon of European and Eurasian hoys were 
affiliated to the Calcutta [University at ‘the time of its incoriwration. 'Ihe 
Doveton College, Calcutta, was attached to tho Parental Academical Institution, 
a day and boarding school which was established in 1828 by a body of 'Christian 
parents who were anxious to secure for their childi on the benelits of a liberal 

education. A large bequest made to the institution by Cai)tain .John Dovoton 

(an officer in the service of the Nizam of Hyderabad) onahled the Committee of 
Management to open a college department. 1 he Martinicrc Institution. Calcutta, 
together with similar establishments at Lucknow and Lyons, were founded by 
General Claud Martin, a native of the last-named place, and an officer of tho 
East India Company who entered the service of the King of Oudh. The fwhool 
was opened in 1836. St. Paul’s College was opened as a school in Calcutta in 
1845 ; in 18 ’3 it was transferred to Darjeeling in order to provide a good school 
for European children in the bills. 


Enrlj sollegM 
of the United 
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136. The second college established in British India was tho Sanskrit College 
at Benares founded in the year 1791 by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Kesident of 
Benares. It was built and endowed from local resources and was designed to 
cultivate the literature and religion of tho Ilindus, and especially to supply 
qualified Hindu assistants to European Judges. For the first thirij* years the 
college met with little success. Instruction was confined to tho SansWt 
language and literature, only Hindus wore admitted, and stipends were needed, 
to attract pupils. Between tho years 1844 and 1860 the college underwent a 
thorough reform under the principalsliip, first of Jfr. John Muir, and afterwards 
of Dr, Ballantync. English classes were opened and in time became the most 
important part of the institution. Tho Benares Sanskrit College -clacscs still 
exist, and are held in the buildings of the Government Queen’s College. Govern- 
ment coUegiato schools were founded at Agra in 1822, at Dellii in 1824, and at 
BareiU^y in 1827. The Agra and Delhi institutions gave from tho outset a more 
practical course than the Benares College, and an English side was added at an 
early (tete and flourished ; tho system of stipends was then abandoned and fees 
were charged. The Agra College owes its foundation to the liberality of Ganga 
Dhar Sastri who, in 1818, bequeathed tho rents of certain lands to the East Im^ 
Lom^y for the encouragement of education. The Delhi College was a more 
important institution. In olden times the capital of the Mughals was tho seat 
0 schwlsand colleges resorted to by students from all parts of the eastftn world. 
These institutions decayed with the fall of tho Empire. In 1792 an Oriental 
fovinflpR by private contributions from Muhammadan gentlemen, was 

SnS Persianand Arabic studies, butitsoou 

tiL Committee of Public Instruo- 

their care arid thev Delhi had special claims to 

received a large 

equest from Nawah Itmad-ud-Dowlab, the Prime Minister of the King of Oudh. 

‘ iu Bengal aSrom ttTonSe’TwM Presidency began at a Later date than 

established in 1841 Presidenoy 
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a college and a high school — and a number of provincial schools were to be 
connected with it by means of scholarships. Tlie “ University ” was at first 
under the control of a governing body called the President and Governors of 
the Madras University. In 1816 the Madras Council of Education were 
entrusted with the control of the funds annually allotted by the Government for 
public instruction. Half of tbe sum of one lalch devoted to this purpose was 
apportioned to tbe “ University ” and the remainder to the establishment of 
public schools and the aid of private schools. The high school made good progress 
and collegiate classes were opened in 1853. 'Ihe Madras Christian College and 
Free Church Institution was founded in 1837 by the Eeverend John Anderson, 
the first Missionary of the Church of Scotland in Southern India. It was 
originally styled the “ General .Assembly’s Institution,” but as it remained 
in dependence on that section of the church which dissolved its connection with 
the 'State, it became known as the ‘Tree Church of Scotland Missionary Insti- 
tution”. The College Uepurtmont was not opened till 1865. In 1876 tbe basis 
of instruction was widened and other Christian “bodies combined with the Free 
Church for its support; it then became known as the Madras Christian 
College. St. Joseph’s College was founded in Negapatam in 1846 by the Jesuits 
of the Madura Mission. It was transferred to Trichinopoly in the year 1883. 

138. In the Bombay Presidency the earliest colleges were of an oriental type. Ewiy colleges 
The Arabic College was founded at Surat in the year 1609 by Muhammadans of g* 

the Borah class. It had acquired considerable repute in 1824 and was then PrMidroey. 
attended by 125 students, many of whom came from distant parts of the 
country. Thirty years later it still flourished, but it retained throughout its 
career a purely oriental type, and by the year 1880 it had fallen into complete 
decay. The Poona College, now called the Deccan College, was pstablisbcd for 
the encouragement of ancient learning by the Commissioner of the Deccan 
in 1821. A portion of the Dakshina Fund established by the Peslnvas for tbe 
support of learned Hindus was utilized for tbo foundation of the college. Ihe 
college had so small a measure of success that in 1823 it was proposed to abolish 
it. It was saved by Mountstuart Elpliinstone. Afterwards tbo institution was 
remodelled ; certain branches of Hindu learning were abandoned, tbo study of 
vernacular languages and English was introduced, and the college was opened 
to all classes. In 1851*52 the separate English and normal (vernacular) 
schools at Poona were amalgamated with tho^ college, and tlius was laid tbe 
foundation of the present Deccan College, which began its work in 1857 and 
was alliliatcd to the Bombay University in 1860. The Elphinstono or Presi- 
dency College had its origin in a fund raised in 1827 for the foundation of one or 
more professorships “ to bo denominated the Elphinstono Professorships, and to be 
held by gentlemen from Great Britain until the happy period arrive when 
natives* shall be perfectly competent to hold them.” Subscriptions were raised 
amounting to nearly four and-a-hnU lakhs, and the Court of Dircctora thereupon 
authorized the foundation of a college. The college was under the control of, 
and partly supported by, the Government of Bombay, but at first it did not 
flourish. In 1840 tbo 'college obisscs and the central sobools of the Indian 
Education Society were united in one institution and placed under a Board of 
Education, and in 1856 tbo professorial clement was again separated from the 
"Elphinstono Institution”, and thereafter the Presidency College and the 
Elpliinstone High School were maintained as separate establishments. The 
■\Vil<on College, Bombay, originated in an English school for native youths 
founded by the Eoverend John Wilson in the year 1834 and was at first 
dependent on local contributions. It was recognised by the Cbmoh of Scotland 
in 1835, and in 1843 passed under tbo control of the Free Church. 

139. The above sketch of the early colleges shows tint tho main agencies Geaetai ^ 
which inaugurated and developed the system of liighcr education in India were 

tiie Government, the missionaries, and tho enlightened among the educated early coii#gti, 
natives who realized the advantages which their sons would derive from a 
good western education. At tbo outset tbe Government confined itself to 
the support of oriental studies, and it was loft to tbo missionaries to show irbat 
could be done in the field of western education. But after the controversy 
between tbo Anglicists an<l tho Orientalists was decided (in 1835) in favour of 
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Control of 
the pro- 
University 
colleges. 


•Rticrlisli education, tlie GoTemment began to found colleges of a western type, 
1 i+7n.nVntnl rolleffca CTaduallv assumed a more modern oLaracler. A number 
Sf tbe coUe^M originated^s schools, and after tlm formation of collegiate classes 

L and the°same institution continued to impart education from itspnmaiy to 

To Inalier 8ta«res and “contained classes m which the alphabet was taught under 
the ®me roof with classes reading Shakespeare, the Calculus, Smith’s IVcalth 
of Nations, and the Bamayana.”*’ comhmation of school and college in 

one establishment is still a ohavaotenstic of many Indian institutions. 


140. Before the incorporation of the Universities the various Government 
and aided colleges were’under the supervision of the Councils or Committees of 
Education who wdre entrusted with the general control of public instruction in 
the three presidencies. 'I’ho Committee which supervised public instruction in 
Bengal between 1823 and 1842 had a great influence on tlio dovclopmont of 
higher education. It established several colleges; Government colleges and 
collegiate schools were under its direct control, and in general it guided the course 
of collegiate instruction. Altbougli its members wore at flrst Orientalists 
they gradually introduced European methods and Engh'sh and vernacular 
instiTiotion in the oriental institutions. When the Committee of Public In- 
struction gave way to the Council of Education a number of the Government 
colleges were removed from its suporlntcndcncc, but several wore af^r wards 
restored to it. In 1843, after the formation of a sepamlo administration for the 
North- Wfetern Provinces, the colleges at Agra, DcUii and Benares were placed 
under the control of the Lieutenaut-Govornor. In Madras, the only Government 
institution for higher education which existed before the year 1857 was flio so- 
called “ Madras University." This institution was a high school rather Ilian a 
college and was controlled by the Council o£ Education which was established 
in the year 1846. In Bombay, tho Poona and Eliihinstono Colleges wore imder 
the supervision of tho Board of Education. 


Exsmina. 
tioiu. fees, and 
scbolarsliips. 


141. The students of the Government colleges were examined by professors or 
other officers attached to the institution. 'Jhe Government also held junior 
and senior scholarship examinations. In tho seuior examination a high level 
of attainment was required, and the complaint was aftenvards made that the 
influence of this model induced the University authorities to fix the standard 
for the B. A. degree so high that very few of the undcr-graduates could pass tho 
examination. Under the system inaugmuted by Lord Auckland, the district 
high schools wore connected with the central colleges “by attaching to the 
latter scholarships to which tho best scholars of the former might ho eSgiblo.” 
The students in Government oriental colleges received stipends, and a consider- 
able portion of the funds devoted to higher education was absorbed- in this way, 
In schools and colleges in which English and vernacular languages were taught the 
bulk of the stiidente paid fees. This eixeumstanoe helped to open the eyes of 
the authorities to the undesirahUity of continuing a course of higher oriental 
education which was in so much less demand than a more modern system of 
instruction. 


a outset there was a close conneotion between college education 

intheyabUo ^ ^ government service, and the hope that their sons would procure good posts 
..mce. radet the Govemment operated as a strong motive in favour of that preferWee 

educated natives of Calcutta displayed. In 
of (^^cU.of Education organized a faii’ly compieto system 

vernacular and English, for dis- 
sSd Ti to provide that success in ifa examinations 

SnaWLr^ employment in the public service. In 1844, Lord 
employment in ^ Bosolution to facilitate and encourage the 

tie establishments BfitumB ® persons educated in all classes of scholas- 

from GoveSent and called for both 

ke printed and circulated amonff ^ these stadonts were to 

hUed from these lists Tho offices. Situations were to he 

tion, although in thp ^ great stimulus to English ednea- 

« tod S»m in wtad, tt,, W«. ta„ed, to KpJaS TeiSS 
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143. In addition to the arts and oriental colleges several professional 
colleges had been established before the incorporation of the Universities, The” 
Calcutta and Madras Medical Colleges vei-e founded in the year 1836 for the 
training of subordinate medical ollicers, i't about the same time medical 
classes were opened in the Poona College, in -which European medical -works 
wefo studied in conjunction -with the more useful portions of the Sanskrit 
treatises which bad originally formed the sole course of instruction. 'Ihe Grant 
IVledical College at Bombay was established in 1845 to impart medical instruc- ’ 
tion to the natives of the country.' -A large engineering college, the Thomason 
Civil Engineering College at Rurki, was founded in 1847 by Mr. Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, for the purpose of giving 
theoretical and practical instruction in civil engineering to Europeans and 
Natives " -with the view to their employment in the Public Works of India 
according to the requirements of the service and tbe qualifications of the candi- 
dates.” In 1814 a class was added to the Elphinstone College, Bombay, for 
instruction in surveying and civil enginecrin!r, and a professor -was specially 
engaged by the Court of Bircctoi-s. No goncjal system of higher legal instruc- 
tion had been evolved before the incorporation of the Universities, and the Uni- 
versity autliorities found considerable difficulty in fixing the regulations and 
standards for the Legal Eaoulties. Examinations had, however, been held for 
legal practitioners and for the Subordinate Judicial Service, and some measure 
of legal instruction was given. In Bombay a subscription was raised in 1852 
to found a professoiahip of jurisprudence as a memorial to Sir Thomas Erskine 
Perry, Chief Justice, who had been for nearly nine years President of the Board 
of Education. 

Iiinn^nitioii of the Universities. 

Calcutta, Sfadras, and noiiibaj-. 

144. In the year 1845 the Bengal Council of Education submitted a jjroposal inittnctioM 
for the establishment of a Univoreity at Calcutta on the model of the University 

of Ixmdon. The Govommont of India supported the proposal, but the Court of isba 
D irectors considered that it was premature. Nine years later, in the Despatch 
which organized the system of public instruction in India, they said as 
follows : — 

Tho rapid spread of a liberal education among the natives of India since tliat time, the high 
, attainments shown by the native candidates for Government Bcliolar(.hip3, and by native stadents 
in private in-titations, tho success of the medical colleges, and the requirements of an increasing 
European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the conelusion that tho time is now 
arrived for tho establishment of universities in India, which may enconrage a regular and 
liberal course of education by conferring academical degrees as evidences of attainments in 
the different branches of art and science, and by adding marks of honour for those who 
may desire to compete for honorary distinction. 

The fonn, government, and functions of tho London University were con- 
sidered well adapted to the needs of India, and the Court of Directors decided 
that their model should ho followed with such variations as might be necessary 
in points of detail. Each University was to consist of a Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, and Pellows, conslituling a Senate in which tho general government 
was to ho vested. The offices of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor were to he 
ffilod by persons of high station who had sho-wn an interest in_ the cause of 
education, and tho PoUows were to include the Council or Board in which the 
administration of education had hitherto been vested, with additional members 
BO selected as to give to all those who represented the different systems of 
education tvhich would he carried on in the affiliated institutions a fair voice in 
tho Senate. Tho function of tho Universities was described as the coMcmng of 
dcf^eos upon such persons, who, ha-ving entered as candidates accordmg to the 
rules fixed in tlds respect and produced certificates of conduct and the ^ pumit 
of a regular course of study for a given time from an institution affiliated to 
the University, succeeded in passing at tho University such an examination as 
might be required of them. Tho detailed regulations for the examination for 
decrees were to bo framed wnth a duo regard for all classes of affihated inslitu- 
tions. and tho standard for common degrees was to he such as to command 
respect without discouraging tho efforts of dcsening students. 1 ho standard for 
the senior Govci-nment scholarships was considered to ho too high for tho 
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purpose. For the examination for honours which, as in the Lontlon University’, 
was to follow tlie examination for degrees, the Honourable Court said that such 
a standard w^as to be adopted as would afford a guarantee for high ability 
and valuable attainments. They also su^ested the institution of professorships 
in connection with Universities for the puipose of the delivery of lectures in 
various brandies of learning, for the acquisition of which, at any rate in an 
advanced degree, facilities" did not exist in other institutions in India. 'They 
specially mentioned the subjects of law, civil engineering, and the vernacular 
and classical languages of India. The Government of India were directed to 
consider the institution of Universities on these principles at Calcutta and 
Bombay, and the Honourable Court expressed their willingness to sanction the 
creation of a similar University at Madras, or in any other part of India where 
a sufficient number of institutions might exist from which properly qualified 
candidates could be supplied. AU such institutions might, they said, be 
affiliated to tho Universities as were capable of supplying a sufficiently high 
order of instruction in different branches of art and science, and they named 
the Government and private institutions in the Bengal and Bombay Fresi' 
dencies which, in their opinion, fulfilled this condition. Scholarships were to 
be attached to the affiliated institutions, and they were to he periodically visited 
by Government Inspectors. 

Oxaers of the 146. " In accordance with these directions the Government of India decided 

ofSa?*”* to establish Universities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and appointed a Com- 
mittee to work out the details of a scheme in accorffimoc with tlie outline 
sketched by the Court of Uireotora. In order to secure uniformitv in important 
matters of principle, the Governor General in Council directed that tho Com- 
mittee should frame a scheme for aU three Universities. While recognising that 
local cirouiMtancea would necessitate modifications, the Government of India 
considered it essential that the legal status and authority of each Unirersi^ 
should be the same, and that at each Presidency town tho s’lmo dogreo of 
acquirements in every branch of knowledge should entitle its possessor to tho 
same kind of academical distinction and honour. The Court of Directors, to 
whom the Government of India reported their action, noticed these views with 
approval. The Committee was composed of the late Coimoil of Education, %rith 
the addition of the gentlemen whom it was proposed to associate with them in 
the Senate of the Calcutta University, and the members of the Legislative 
Councils of Madras and Bombay. The Government of India suggested for the 
consideration of the Committee that two degrees should he granted in each of 
the subjects embraced in the design, namely, literature, science, law, civil 
engineering and medicine, and that students should have an opportunity of 
tal^g honours for each degree. They thought that one degree of the low 
standard contemplated by the Court of Directors would he of little value. They 
also left it to the Committee to consider what title diould he assigned to the 
degrees, expressing a doubt whether it would he exp^ient to use the nomen- 
olatui-e wMch had from long usage become peculiar to the Universities of 
England. With regard to the question of University Professorships the Govern- 
ment of India said that the establishment of the General Presidency College 
rendered them unnecessary for Calcutta, but that there would he no objection to 
. found such_ as might be required either at Madras or Bombay. 


Kepoit of ti# 146. " The Committee appointed under these orders confined themselves to tho 
fw consideration of regulations for the holding of examinations and the conferring 
rrgoittiotiB. of degrees ; and left aside, as without their province, matters relating to the con- 
stitution and government of the Universities. Sub-Committees were appointed 
to prepare reg^tions for each of the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, Law and 
Civil Engineering, and the schemes which they devised were submitted to the 
Governments of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces. After 
considering the criticisms made on the proposals, the Snh-Coumiittees modified 
the draft rmes and presented them to the General Committee. The latter made 
some alterations and then forwarded the scheme to the Government of India. 
Su^ect to remark on one or two points it was approved by the Governor General 
, m Connoil and by the Court of Direotors, 
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147. **!Elie GoTeniiQont of India reviewed the prooeedings of the Gomniittee Subseqnont 
in a Resolution, dated tlie 12th December 1866. After approving therecommenda- 

tions they proceeded tolconsider the steps to be taken for the speedy establishment 
of the proposed Universities. The draft of a Bill of Incorporation, which had 
been generally approved by the Governor General in Council, was placed in the 
hands of the Honourable Sir James Colville, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
in Bengal, who had been President of the Committee, and was afterwards first 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, in order that he naight take charge 
of it in the Legislative Council. In anticipation of the action of the legislature 
the Governor General in Council declared that the Governor General of Tn^in. 
and the Governors of Madras and Bombay should be the Chancellors of the three 
Universities, and appointed the Vice-Chancellor and Members of the Senate 
of the Calcutta University. It was left to the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
to appoint the Vice-Chancellors and Bellows of these Universities. The newly 
appointed Calcutta Senate were directed to promulgate the rules proposed by the 
Committee and sanctioned by the Government of India, and to pass such other 
rules, and take such further measures, as might be neoessary to give early and 
full effect to the scheme.”* 

148. The Acts incorporating the three Universities were all passed in the ^oio of 
Council of the Governor General in the year 1857 and were similar in their terms. 

The preamble of each Act recites that in order to encourage the pursuit of a 
regular and liberal course of education, “ it has been determined to establish a 
University at — for the purpose of ascertaining by means of examination tiie 
persons who have acquired proficienoyin different branches of Literature, Science 
and Art, and of rewarding them by academical degrees as evidence of their 
respective attainments, and marks of honour proportioned thereimto.” 

149. The spheres of influence of the Universities of Madins and Bombay in- Spfceres of 
eluded the corresponding presidencies and the Native States of Southern and West- 

ern India, respectively, whilst that of Calcutta extended over the rest of the Em- 
pire. Of the original Calcutta Colleges, five were situated in Calcutta and the 
remaining five in the province of Bengal, but before long Colleges were afliliated 
in many parts of India and in Ceylon. 

160. The Acts of Incorporation recited by name the degrees which the Uni- Degrwr. 
versities might confer. It was afterwards found desirable to add others to the list, 

and in 1860 an Act was passed empowering the Senate of each University to 
grant such diplomas or licenses in respect to degrees as had been or might be 
approved by byc-law or regulation. In 1884 nnothor Act was passed empower- 
ing the three Universities to confer the honorary degree of Doctor in the Eaculty 
of Law. 

1 61. Immediately after its incorporation, the Calcutta Senate framed its bye- Bye-laws and 
laws and its regulations for holding examinations and conferring degrees which weniotions. 

‘ were dulyiapproved by the Governor General in Council. The regulations followed 
closely the scheme framed by the Committee. A similar course xtas followed 
by the Senates at Madras and Bombay. TIio bye-laws of these Universities 
followed the Calcutta model, and their regulations wore based, with modifica- 
tions, on the scheme of the Committee. The Calcutta Univeraity has kept its 
original bye-laws with few alterations, but in Madras and Bombay the bye-lau’s 
have been largely altered and expanded. Tlic regulations have oveiy where been 
the subject of frequent and important changes, Tho development of the three 
Universities has been in many respects on divergent linos, and the regulations 
and standards now differ largely both from the original model and from one 
another. 

Uic Ponjali IJnlrcrslty. 

162. Tho Punjab University was incorporated by an Act of the Governor 
Qonoial in Council passed in the year lb82. It stands on a somewhat different 
footing from tho other Universities. In tho year 1869, in part fulfilment of tho 
wishes of a largo number of tho Chiefs, nobles, and members of tho influential 
classes of tho Punjab, and with the aid of subscriptions contributed by them, an 
institution was established at Lahore, which was at first slylcd tho Lahore 


* llcport o{ tlio Indian Uniicraitieg Commission, 1002. 
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University College and afterwards the Punjab University College. The special 
objects of tbo institution were declared to bo to promote the diffusion of 
European science as far as possible through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of the Punjab, to improve and expand vernacular literature, to offer 
encouragement to the study of eastern classical languages and literature, and to 
associate the learned and influential classes of the province and the officers of 
Gor&272ment in the promotioa and suparyision of popalai’ education. It iras at 
the same time provided that ehcouragemont should be afforded to the study of tbe 
English language and literature, and that m all subjects which could not be com- 
pletely taught in the vernacular the English language should be regarded as the 
medium of examination and instruction. The institution met W’ith some measure 
of success, and in the year 1882 the Univeraity College was incorporated as the 
University of the Pravince. The statutes of the University set forlli its objects 
in terms derived from those which regulated the scope of the University 
College. 

153. The Punjab University differs from the older Universities in the 
following more important aspects : — 

(1) It has a Paculty of OrionM Learning, and confers tlie degrees of 

Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Oriental Learning on candidates 
who have gone through a course of training analogous to that pre- 
scribed for the examinations for degrees in Arts, but through the 
medium not of English but of Urdu. 

(2) It confers oriental litoraiy titles on suocoesful candidates in examin- 

ations which it holds in Sanskrit, Ai’abic and Persian. 

(3) It conducts ptofloicncy and high proficiency examinations in verna- 

cnlar languages. 

(4) It grants native titles to students of Muhammadan and Hindu law 

and mediaine. 

(5) li conducts various school oxaminatious. 

(6) It maintains an Oriental College and a Law College, and it may 

maintain “such other schools and colleges ns tho Senate may from 
time to time direot.” 

(7) Tho Senate advises on educational matters generally. 

TJic Uidvcrslty of All.nliabad. 

164. The question of cstahlidiing a University for Upper India was raised 
as far baolc as 1869, and in 1870 the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
submitted proposal for tho establishment of a central college at Allahabad as 
the nucleus of a University for resident under-gradimtos. The Government of 
India sanctioned the establishment of tho college, hut Avithout committing itself 
to any opinion as to tho desirability of founding a University. Tho Secretary 
of State expressed the hope that tho college might hercaftor ho extended into a 
University for the United Provinces and tho Punjab. 

Sir William Muir, Lieutenant-Govemor of tho United Provinces, having 
invited the co-operation of the Chiefs and Eendatories, opened the_ Central 
College in a hired building on the 1st July 1872. The foundation stone 
of the Muir College was laid by Lord Northbrook in 1873, and the Collie 
was opened by Lord Dufforin in 1886. In tho meantime the Punjab 
had secured a University for itself, and in 1884 tho Education Commission 
suggested that tbe time bad come to establish a University in the United 
Provinces. The suggestion was well received. It was feK tiint Caloutta 
was too far distant, and that the regulations of that University were not 
altogether suitable to tho development of higher education in Northern India. 
In especial, the Calcutta ourrioulum was considered defective in that it took too 
little notice of those purely oriontal studies which had foimerly flomdshed 
in the United Prorinces. It was further hoped that the establishment of a local 
University would stimulate educational progress. An Act was accordingly passed 
in the. Council of the Governor General in the year 1887 iDoorporating 
the Univetsity of Allahabad. The Local. Governmmt carefu^ Considered 
the exaot form the University diould take, and in especial whetbeji- in adffition'-to 
prescribing courses and conducting examinations it should ma’mtain a staff of 
prdfessors, and even of private teachers, after the pattern of thcj Universities of 
Germany. While recognizing the great value of a Universitiy of this typo the 
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Lieutenant-Governor consiclerotl that, at all events at first, the tJuivonsity should 
“ confine its operations to the direction of the methods and aims of instruction ; 
adapting them to the needs, circumstances, provisions and predilections of the 
country, which is gradually recovering its place in the intellectual progress of 
India.” The Act imposes no limitations on the scope and activity of the Uni- 
versity, hut hitherto Allahabad has confoimied to the practice of tlie three 
original Universities and confined itself to conferring degrees on candidates who 
pass its examinations after following a Jirescribod course of study in an .institu- 
tion affiliated to it. 

Coiistitntioii and riiiictioiis of the Vnircrsitics. 

Constitution. 

165. The general government of tho Universities is vested in the Senate, Tho Senate, 
which consists of the Chancoller, Vice-Chancellor and Follows. Q’he Governor 
General is Chancellor of the Calcutta University ; the Chancellors of the Madras 
and Bombay Universities are the Governors of those provinces ; the Chancellors 
of tho Universities at Allahabad and in tho Punjab an> tho Lieutenant-Governors 
of the United Provinces and of tho Punjab, respectively. 

I 

156. The Vice-Chancellors of the Universities are appointed from among the Vice- 
• Fellows; at Calcutta by tho Governor General in Council, at Madras and 
Bombay by the Governor in Council, and at Allahabad and in the Punjab 
by the C’hanoollora. The Vice-Chancellor holds office for two years, and may 
he renominated. 

167- In each University the Fellows fonn a numerous body of European and Fellow-!, 
native gentlemen. The original Fellows of tho Calcutta University were 
eaumomted in the Act of Jncorporalion, 9 by office and 29 by njime. It was 
provided in tho Act that tho minimum number of Fellows should he 30 and 
that all the Fellows should ho appointed by the Governor General in Council. 

Up to 1890 they were all appointed by direct nomination. * In that year Lord 
Lansdotvne, as an experimental measure, gave permission for the oleotion of a 
certain mimher of Follows by tho graduates from among themselves. From 
that time onwards tho follouing urooedure was followed; on a mview of the 
vacancies which had occurred tturing the past year it was decided how many 
now Fellows should be appointed and how many of these might ho elected. 

Tho conditions of election were laid down, and the names of tho gentlemen elected 
were subsequently submitted to tlio Governor General in Coimcil for the purpose 
of being nominated by liim. This system ■was continued till the year 1000 
since when no further appointments have been made. On tho last occasion, when 
two Fellows were elected to the Arts Faculty, candidates were required to he 
Masters of Arts or Bachelors of Arts who took their degree before tho year 1867 
(when the 31. A. degree was introduced) and electors were required to 
possess similar qualifications. In 1890 the mxmhcr of Fcllotvs liad increased to 
203. It was recognized that this was too largo a body for the efficient disposal 
of business and appointments were stopiicd ;in 1900 with n view to reduce 
tlic total to moro rCtisonahlo dimensioas. At tho end of 3901-02 thoro were 
181 Fellows including the Vico-Ohanccllor and cx-o^icio Fellows, and of these 
21 had been cleotcd. 

168. The Act of Incorporation of tho Madras Umversity enumerated 8 
Fellows by office and 33 by aamo. It laid down 30 ns the minimum number 
and provided for the nomination of Follows by tlio Governor in Council. I 71 
3893 permission was given for the election of a certain number of Fellows, tlie 
arrangements being on tho Calcutta model. Rules for election were frearaed 
hv tho Syndicate, and the qualifications required from candidates and electors 
dilter somewhat from those in force in C.nloulta. Electors must ho blasters 
of Arts or Law, Uoolors of Medicine, or Bachelors of Arts, Law, 3Iedicino or 
Engineering of twenty ycai-s’ st.anding. It was considered desirable that the 
ficlcl from which candidates might ho selected should ho as wide as possible, 
and it ' was merely laid down'th.at, should candidates happen to he memhovs of 
the Madr.'ts or other Indian University, they mu.st ho graduates of the standard 
mentioned above as applying to clcctoi-s. The number of Fellows increased to 

t 
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In ilio University of Allaliabatl rules coming under clause fzv) above must 
.1)0 confirmed by tlic Local Government and sanctioned by the Governor General 
in Council, and other rules must bo sanctioned by tbo Local Government. In 
the Punjab University llio provisions arc similar, but the sanction of the ' 
Governor General in Council is required only with regard to the examinations to 
bo passed, and the other conditions to bo fulfilled, by candidates for degrees ; 
regulations dealing with diplomas, oriental titles, etc., require the sanction of the 
Local Government. 

IG'J'. There are four Paculties in each of the Universities of Calcutta, Madias Faculties, 
and Pombay, viz .: — the Faculties of Arts (wliicli includes science). Law, Medicine, 
and Engineering. The members of the Faculties arc apiiointed by the Senate 
from among the Fellows, and ovciy Fellow must belong to one, and may belong 
to more than one. Faculty. Tbo Allahabad University has four Faculties — 

Arts, Science, Law, and Engineering— whieh arc constituted on somewhat 
clilTercnt lines. The maximum and minimum number of each Faculty is fixed ; 
it comprises cx’ojpcio Fellows and Fellows elcotcd to it by the Senate ; and eveiy 
Fellow need not ncce.ssarily belong to a Faculty. The Punjab Univereity has 
Faculties of Arts, l^aw, Soicncc, hledioincand Engineering; they are constituted 
in the same manner as those of the older Universities. Itahohasa Faculty of 
Oriental Lcaming. Tho Faculties arc advisory committees of the Senate and, 
oxcei)! at Allahabad, they elect the Syndicate. 

1G5. The executive government of each University is vested in a Syndicate ti p Syndi- 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and a small body of Fellows — 8 at Madras, 
at Bombay, 10 at Calcutta, 19 at Allahabad, and 20 at Lahore ; tbo newer 
Univcisilies bavo larger Syndicates than tho Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Tho mcmbci's of tbo Syndicate arc elected in certain proportions by 
tho Faculties, except at Allahabad. In tliat University tho Director of Public 
Instniclioji and six heads of colleges arc appointed ex-officio, and the remaining 
places arc filled by election by tbo Senate partly from among certain limited 
cln«'5cs, such as inspectors of schools and principals of colleges, and partly by open 
election. Annual election is the rule except at Allahabad, where tbe period 
of service is three years. In the Universities which have no ex-officio members, 
the Director of Pnlilio Instruction is usually elected to the Syndicate as one of the 
rcpre.seiitntivcs of the Faculty of Art's, At Calcutta and Madras no Fellow 
s eligible to scivc on the Syndicate unless bo resides in or nonr the University 
toivn. At Calcutta, liladras, and Bombay ibo Syndic.ato derives its authority 
from the bye-laws of tbo Univer.sily, and at Allahabad and Lahore from the 
Act of Incorporation. In all Universities the functions of the Syndicate arc 
cxcrcisetl subject to the general control of the Senate. 

ICC. All the Universities, except Bombay, bavo Boards of Studies, which deal Boarf* oE 
in gonenal with te.xt-boohs and courecs of study. In tlio Calcutta University Btudiw. 
thcsui)jcols comprised in the Arts Faculty are divided into ten groups, for each 
of which a Baard of Studies is appointed by the Faculty of Arts. Tbo dut'os of 
the Boartlsof Studies are to recommend text-books and courses of study, to advise 
the Syndic.atc on the appointment of examiners, and to consider any matters refer- 
red to them. In Madras Ibcrc are Id Boards, ton in the Fncnlfy of Arts, one for the 
Faculty of Tonebing, and one each for the Faculties of ].,aw, lilcdicine, and En- 
gineering. The Boanls aro appointed by the Syndicate from among (he Fellows and 
arc empowered to submit nominations of cxaniiner.s, to recommend text-books, and 
to report on matters referred to lliem. At Allnimbnd tlicrc arc seven Boards in tbo 
Faculty of Arts, elected by that Fncnlty for tho v-nrions groups of studies into 
which Hie Arts subjects are divided ; two Bo.ards in the J 'acuity of Soionce, ono 
for Physical Science* aud Clicmi.stry and the other for Drawing and Surveying ; 
and oiie Bonrd for ^rntbomatics. Tlio Arts and Science Boards aro olocted 
by tbo Faculties of Arts and Soicncc, respectively, and tho Board of Mathematics 
bv the two Faculties in conjunction. These Boards prepare lists of text-books 
and advice on matters connected with c.vainiriatinns and courecs of study, 
in the I’unjab University there is a Board of Study for each I'aculty, the 
members of the Syndicate ropreseniing any Faculty fonn the Boiml, the 
members of the Scicneo and Engineering J'aculties forming a single Board. 

The duties of tlic Boards aro to recommend text-books, tofinmo sample question 
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papers for the’ guidance of examiners, to consult Tvith specialists and advise 
questions referred to the I'acultjr for opinion, to revise courses of study, 
and to consider and determine objections raised by the principal of any 
recognized institution to questions set at any examination. 


167. The Calcutta and Bombay Universities have Boards of Accounts con- 
sisting of three Fellows who may not be members of the Syndicate. The Board 
is appointed by the Senate. The Board of Accounts prepares the budget of the 
University examinations, audits the accounts, and performs in general the 
duties of the fing.nr.in,1 committee of the Senate. There is no Board of Accounts 
at Madras or AUahabad : a Finance Committee is appointed by the Allahabad 
Syndicate. In the Punjab there is a Board consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, 
three Fellows appointed by the Senate, and the Registrar as Secretary. The 
Act of Incorporation and Statutes of the Punjab University impose various 
financial duties upon the Registrar, and the functions of the Board of Accounts 
are mainly of a supervising and advisory character. 

168. The Registrar is the principal officer of the University and head of the 

University staff. He conducts the University correspondence and is the 
custodian of the records. He is appointed by the Senate except in Madras, 
where he is appointed by the Syndicate subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
In Madras and Allahabad the Registrar is at present a whole-time officer. In 
other Universities the post is held in combination with the prinoipalship or pro-- 
fessorship of a college in the University town. In the Punjab the appointment 
is combined with that of Principal of the Oriental College, which, it will be 
remembered, is managed by the Univeraty. ' '■ 

Relationship of the Universities towards CoRe^atc Education; 

169. The Indian Universities exercise an influence over their undergraduates 
in tliree directions. In the first place they fix the courses of study; in the 
second place they test the students by a series of examinations, leading up to 
the various degrees and diplomas ; and lastly, the undergraduates are required 
to study in institutions which are affiliated to the Universities, and for the 
general conduct and efficiency of which the Universities are therefore respon- 
sible. The sketch of the University constitution given above shows that the 
examination aspect of their duties has been much more carefully elaborated than 
the other aspect which has regard to the character of the training and instruction 
given in the colleges; and, as a matter of fiict, the Universities have not, 
Mtherto, exercised the degree of influence which they might and, should over 
their affiliated institutions. 

University Finance. 

170. Speaking generally, the three older Universities and the University of 
Allahabad derive their income from examination fees and spend it on establish 
ment and the conduct of examinations ; the University of the Punjab stands on 
a different footing since it undertakes the direct management of the Oriental 
and Law Colleges. The aggregate fees charged to students for the series of 
examinations ending with the B. A. examination amount to B60 in the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Allahabad, and the Punjab, and to B72 in the Universities of 
Madras and Bombay. 

Ill- In the year 1900-01 the ordinary income and expenditure of the Univer- 
sities, other than that 
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Dni’iiig the five years ending on the 30th Juno 1901, the average annual 
surplus o£ the Calculla Unirorsily U'as 1130,128. The University ivas able to 
invest B67,C 10 during fho year 1000-01 anti at the end of that year had a 
funded reserve of Eo,05,000. In the same year tlic University of iladras 
invested about 1150,000 bringing the total of'its balance in Government secu- 
rities to ^.3,83, 700. 'J’ho reserve fund of fho University of Jioinliay consists of . 
112,90,000. TJic University of Allahahad possessed at Iho end of the rear secu- 
rities to the value of 1131,000. 

172. 'J'ho Tagore Ijau- ri-ofcssorship Ihind of H3, 00,000 is tlieonly consider- 
ahlc private endowment for teaching purposes connected with any of the Univer- 
sities. Tho other ondownionts, held in trust by the Univcreitics, are mainly for 
scholarships and prizes, and consist mostly of small sums. Calcutta has the 
Promchand Iloychand Studcnlshiii Pnnd with n capital of E2, 38,000, and dO 
other endowments with an aggregate funded capital of El,f)d!,000. Madras 
has 3t funds for scholarships, prizes, and medals with a capital of E1,60,'J00. 
llomhay has tho much larger capital of 1110,‘13,501) divided amongst 94- funds, 
mostly of small amount ; the individual scliolaiships and prizes derived from 
the funds are often of trilling value and full advantage is not taken of them. 
Allahahad has only six scholarships and jirizc funds, with an aggregate capital 
ofEl7,300. 

173. Tlic University of the Punjah receives grants from Government in aid 
of its special functions, and is also jicrmiltcd to conduct the middle school ex- 
amination which yields a considcrahlc profit. In the year 1900-01 the general 
income and expenditure stood as follows: — 
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The surplus of the year Avas E17, 1-17, .and the halance at the end of the year 
El, .53, 570. There is a general endowment fund of R 1,59,000, the interest of 
which goes towards the expenses of llie UniA'cr.-ity, .and special funds of an 
aggrcg.alo value of E2,97.10U Avhich supiwrl a translatorship and A*arioiLS reader- 
ships in connection Avith the Oriental College, and endoAV a number of seholar- 
ships, prize*, and medals. 

Collcircs. 

Aflillatlnn. 

17'1 . It is laid doAATi in section 12 of the Acts of Incorporation of the Universi- stuu'orc 
ties of C.alcutta, Madras and llom1j.ny that, except hy special order of the Senate, ""'1 
u candidate for a degree must present a certificate from one of the institutions 
authorized in that bclwlf hy the GoA'crnor Genor.al in Counoil, or the GoA-ernor 
in Council .ns the c.a«:e may he, to the cflect that he has completed the couiaso 
of instruction praierihcd by the University. I’lxprcss proAision for recognition 
is not made in the Act of Incorpor.nlion of the Allahabad UniA'crsity ; Imt tho 
condition that tlic student miLst have folloAA’cd a presorihed course of study in a 
recognized institution is introduced into all the examination rcgubnlion* framed 
hy the Senate. The Puninh UiuA'cmity has no rules of nfliliation, .nnd college 
and priA-atc students arc accepted indiflercnlly for all its oxaminntions. A large 
proportion of the students arc, hoAVevor, educated in colleges situated in the 
Punjab and its KatiA'C States; tbc.se iiislitutioiis are included in the college 
recister published inllic Univor.sity Calendar, and most of them .aro recognized 
b\~ the Syndicate as competent to tc.sch Uiiivcreity scholarehip-hohlci's. 

175. In thcUim'crsities of Caloulta nnd Madras colleges arc afiiliatodhy the Proc-aurj. 
Syndicate Avitli (he .■sanction of the Governor General in Council or Governor in 
Council os the ease may be. In IJoinbny collcgc.s arc afliliiitcd by the Senate 
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at the instance of the Syndicate, and irith the sanction of the Governor in Conncil. 
At Allahabad affiliation is made by the Syndicate Tvith the sanction of the 


In the’ case of Calcutta the procedure is as follows. The authorities of the 
institution submit their application to the Syndicate of the University who for- 
ward it with their recommendation to the Governor General in Council; the 
latter accords or withholds his sanction after taking the advice of the Local 
Government of the Province in which the institution is situated. 


Ccndiiions 176. No attempt was made in the Acts of Incoiporation to define the condi- 
tions of affiliation, and the privilege has been granted too easily. During the 
past thirty years a large number of small colleges or collegiate dassM have 
sprung into existence, and have sometimes been admitted into the University 
system without sufficient investigation as to whether they are in a position to 
give a sound education. The authorities of the _ institution applying for affilia-’ 
tion are required to submit particulars on subjects such as the character of 
the management, the facilities for instruction, the sufficiency of the buildings 
and equipment, and the financial position. The exact particulars to be supplied 
differ in the several Universities. Under the Calcutta regulations, when an 
affiliated institution already exists in the neighbourhood,, the Syndicate must 
certify that the affiliation of the new institution wiU he in the .interest of 
sound education and discipline, and in Madras a certificate to this effect must 
be given in all cases. The affiliation rules of all the Universities require the, 
authorities of the college to submit an annual return of the teaching staff. 
Certificates and returns of this character, unaccompanied by any system of 
University inspection or supervision, have not proved very valuable ai^ to the 
maintenance of efficiency. 

The rules of the Madras University were revised during the quinquennium 
in order to establish a closer coimeotion between the University and its affiliated 
colleges. Conditions are prescribed relating to the managing agency, the resi- 
dence of students, the maintenanoe of registers, the observance of inter-college 
rules, University inspection, the number and length of terms, and the grant of 
term certificates. These rules form an important step in a new direction, hut up 
to the end of the period under review the Mjadras University did not possess an 
oiganization capable of bringing them into full effect. Eirst grade colleges are 
abated only in such branches of the science division as may bo approved by the 
Syndicate. 


nis..i(ni!atioD. 1V7. If a college fails to maintain the standard in consideration of which it 
was accorded the privilege of affiliation, or if it breaks the conditions of affiliation, 
or if for any other reason it ceases to be worthy to be a college of the University, 
it may he disaffiliated. In. Madras and Allahabad the order of disaffiliation 
may he passed by the Syndicate with the sanction of the Local Government. 
At Calcutta and Bombay, the power is vested in the Senate, on the recom- 
mendation of the Sjmdicate, and with the sanction of the Governor General or 
Governor in Council. ^ At Madras a college may be disaffiliated if it sends no 
candidate to the examinations of the University for three successive years. 


Local Limits of the Daiversities. 

‘When the three older Universities were founded the spheres of influenc 
o£ Madrjw and Bombay extended over the corresponding Presidencies andneigb 
ounng Native States, and the Bengal Presidency with the rest of India was lei 
to Calcutta. Ihe establishment of Universities at Allahabad and Labor 

nareowed the ^hwe of the Calcutta University, and at the end of the perio 

under review the division was roughly as follows : — 

Baroda—Bomhay University. 

University. • ^ 

between the" ^ffiveSsrf tefc^AuXbad!^^ 
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Tho above tlivision docs not hold universally, and some colleges in the 
United Provinces arc still alTiliatcd to both Caleutta and Ailalml)ad or 
Lahore. 


(■I'liernl Sinlisiu's of Arls Callr^rs. 

_ The founders of tho Indian Universities were not disappointed in their ®n>wUa of 
anticipation that a noteworthy extension of higher education would soon bo educotfon 
witnessed. Every decade saw a substantial increase in tho number of colleges, '' 
and at tho end of tho year 1901-1002, 17s) collegiate institutions were connected 
with one or other of tho five Universities. One hundred and thu’ty-oight of those 
institutions were situated in British India, 32 in Iho Native States of India, and 9 
in Ceylon. Tlicso numerous institutions vary greatly in size and character. 

Some of the larger, whether managed by tho Government, by missionary sooie- 
ties, or by nativo committees or proprietors, are fine institutions, well housed and 
equipped, and with an adequate and well qualified staff. Prom these the 
scale descends imtil at tho bottom arc to be found small collegiate classes 
attached to schools in romoto country districts in which a few students are 
given instruction in tho first portion of the University com“sc. 


180. Colleges arc divided into gmdes according to whether they give in- FinUmi 
struction in the whole coui'sc of study leading up to a degree, or only in the more 
general preliminary eoursc. TIic number of colleges of each grade stands as 
follows 


First |;rndc. Second unde. 


Univerfily of Cnicutta . . . .42 29 

„ Miulrns .... 16 40 

„ Bombay ... 10 1 

„ Alliitinbnd ... 17 16 

„ Pmij.ib .... 0 7 

Totai.* . 08 02 


Of the now existing first grade colleges 10 were original colleges of one or 
other of tho three older Universities or were aniliatcd to them shortly after 
their incorporation ; 12 were original colleges of (he Allahabad and Lahoro 
Universities and all of these had been affiliated to Calcutta at an earlier 
date. Twelve first giado colleges were added during tho years 1802-71, 
nine during the years 1872-81, thirty duringthc years 1852-91, and ten during 
the years 1892-1901. Pour colleges of tho second grade wore affiliated during 
the period 18*52-71, and fifteen, thirty-one, and forty, during the next three 
decades, respectively. 

181. Of tho 138 colleges in British India, 21 arc Government institutions; 6 Management, 
arc institutions of a semi-official oharnclcr managed by committees ; 6 arc 
governed by Mmiioipalitios ; 38 belong to mi.>ision institutions ; 'J'2 are under 

native management ; 11 arc primarily for tlio education of European hoys ; and 
12 for the education of fomalcs. 

Arls Cflllrgcs of (he Ca]rH((a UnlvcrsKy. 

182. Of tho d2 first grade colleges of tho Calcutta University 15 are situated locatiim cf 
in Calcutta, 14- in the province of licngnl, and 13 outside that province. Threo college*, 
of tho Bengal colleges arc in the Presidency Division, one in the Rajshahi 
Division, one in tho Burdwnu Division, three in Eastern Bengal, four in Behai’, 

one in Orissa, and one in the Slate of Coooh Bchar. Of tho 13 colleges (uitsidc 
Bengal, two arc in tlic United Provinces, three in the Central Provinces, one in ■ 
Burma, one in Bajputana, two in Central India, and four in Copdon. Tho 
figures include four colleges which arc also affiliated to the University of 
Allahabad. 

Pivo of the second grade colleges aro in Calcutta, 12 in Bengal, and 12 
outside Bengal. Tlio Bengal Colleges arc distrihntcd ns follows 
four in the Burdwan Bivision, one in Oliota Nagpur, 

one in the Bajshahi Dhision, one in Bchar, and 

fou r in Easlcj-n Bengal, one in tho Prouch territory of 

Clmndcrnagorc. 


• Bix eollpgci wliSoli nro nlliJialwl to two UiiivfmUca wo !nclu4cJ twico over. 
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Of the 12 colleges outside Bengal, Wo are in the United ProTuices, two in 
Assam, one in Burma, two in Central India and five in Ceylon. Theso figures 
include two colleges which are also affiliated to tho_ University of Allahabad. 

In all there are 20 colleges in Calcutta and 26 in the I'ongalmofassal. 

cinssifiiatton 183. Excluding the Ceylon and Native State colleges and also the colleges 
affiliated to Allahabad, the first grade coUo^es of the Calcutta University may he 
^ ' classed as follows 1 0 Government, 13 native, G missionary, and 3 for Europeans. 


Gorernmont. 


EntopcaD. 


t* 184. Of the Government coUeges the Presidenoy, Hooghly, Dacca and 
Krishnagar colleges and the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, have already been noticed 
in the paragraphs dealii^ with pre-Untyersity education. Of the others three are 
mofassal colleges which have been raised from the status of schools, Patna 
(1862), Cuttack (1876), and Eajslmhi (1878) ; the remaining two are the 
Rangoon College (1883), and the Calcutta Ecthuno Ladies’ College (1888). 

186. Two of tlie native colleges are institutions of a special oharaoter. The 
Berhampur College (1867) was originally a Government institution. In pur- 
suance of the recommendation of the Education Commission that the Government 
should to some extent dissociate itself from the direct management of institutions 
for higher education, the Borhampnr College was transferred to private manage- 
ment in the year 1887, and is now maintained by a family of Cossimbazar Zamin- 
dars. The Morris Memorial College at Nagpur, Central Provinces (1886) was 
established in memory of Sir John Morris, late Chief Commissioner, and is main- 
tained partly out of the interest of money suhsoribed by the people oftheNan-pur 
and Chhatisgarh Divisions and partly out of grants by the Local GovornmUt 
and the Nagpur Munioipal Committee and District* Council. The institution 
is managed by a council of officials and non-offioials. Of the remaining li all 
hut two were affiliated during the past twenty years. They were all origin- 
ally schools, and in many cases have risen by gradation first to the status of 
second grade, and then to that of first grade, colleges. Many liavo both school 
and college departments ; several have law classes attached to them, the fees 
from which help to support the arts sootion of the college. Pivo arc situated in 
Calcutta and six in the mofassal. Tho earliest of the Calcutta colleges is the 
Metropolitan Institution (1879), which was founded in its present form 
by Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar. It was tho first attempt to impart Ifiohcr 
education in Bengal through a purely indigenous agency. The management 
ot the college is vested in a committee which is composed mninlv of nrofessors 
of the coUege. The City CoUogo ,(1881) was cstahuLl h^ Srffindu 
founder, who made the instiWtion over to trustees. The remaining three 
Calcutta collies are ^pon College (lb85), tho Central College (1896), and 
the Bangabasi CoUege (1896). They aroall proprietary institutions. A number 
of the mofipal colleges were founded under tho auspices of, and are manaml 

AnS nSfia woll-to-do geutlcmon of tho locahV 

Among cdloges of this character are the Rajchandra Collc''c Barisal fl8901 the 

(1890), and the Brajamohan Institution, Barisal (1898). ' 

The fcce r-M., . 

taBritbhlnaiaSMii^rmSS'iSnf which are ataated . 

ecrenm>ent3,MlcW?Mt^ 

girls’ 2. Missionaxy 3, Native 10, and European 

been ^vhichhas aheady 
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was formerly manage d by Government and "was afterwards transferred to the 
Municipal Committee. One of the native colleges is in Calcutta, viz., the Albert 
College (1881) ; it was founded by Keshab Chandra Sen and is managed by a 
native conimittco. Of the remainder 8 are in the Bengal mofassal and one in 
Assam. Most of them are schools witU collegiate classes attached to tliom, 
maintained in whole or in part by local land-holders. The three missionary 
institutions are the American Baptist College, Bangoon (189dj), the Dublin 
University hlisaon College, Uaznrihagh (1899), and the Church Missionary 
Society College, Calcutta (1899). The first two of these institutions are college 
classes attached to high schools. The third is a college maintained with a view to 
affording an opportunity to Christian youths educated under Olmrcli Missionary 
Societies in high schools in Bengal, of pursuing their studies under tlic religious 
influences to which they have been accustomed. The European institutions arc 
collcgiato classes attached to the Maitinitiro and Loreto schools for girls. 

189. Reviewing the position generally, it may bo said that the Government General 
have not of late years sought to increase the number of their colleges and have 
transferred some of them to local management. The missionary societies have 
continued to add to the number of their colleges, though the majority of their 
institutions date from some time bach. The most striking feature of recent years 

has been the large increase in the number of native colleges both in Calcutta 
and in the mofassal, the latter being mostly small institutions. 

Arts Collrgcs of the Madras University. 

190. The fifteen Jladras colleges of the first grade arc situated as foUou's : — Locaiion of 
three in Sladras City, two each in'i'anjorc and Trichinopoly districts, one in 

of the districts of Vizagajiatam, Godavery, Kistna and South Kanara, one in the 
Native State of Travancorc, two in tho Mysore State, and one in the Hyderabad 
State. Of the dO colleges of tho second grade, seven are in the City of Madras, 24 
in the Madras districts, six in the Aladras Native States {viz., torn’ in Travancorc, 
one in Pudukkottai and one in Cochin), two in Mysore, and one in Hyderabad. In 
addition one Ceylon College is affiliated to tho Madras as well as to tho Calcutta 
University. At tho close of tho year 1901-1902 there wore only live districts— 

Karnul, Anantapur, Cuddapah, the Nilgiris, and Ohinglcput— ivhich had no 
college. 

191. Tho 15 first grade colleges of tho Madras University all started as First em'i® 
schools, most of them rose first to be colleges of the second and then to be colleges colleges- 
of the first grade, and most of them bavo school departments. All, except 

St. Aloysius’ College, Mangalore, and the Nizam’s College, Hyderabad, were 
already in existence, when the University was established. Tho Presidency 
Collccc and the St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly (at first situated at Negapatam), 
were the original colleges of the Univeraity. Seven of the schools opened collcgo 
classes hetween 18G0 and 1SG9, three Ijctwccn 1870 and 1879, and tho last three 
bciweeu 1880 and 1889. Of the colleges situated in British India threo belong 
to Govemmont and six to mis'-ionaiy societies; two aro native institutions. Tho 
three Government colleges are tho Presidonoy College, and tho colleges at 
Kumhakonam (18G7), and Rajamumlry (1873). The largo proportion of 
mission colleges is a special feature of Madras higher education. Missionary 
effort has always been active in Madras and there is a large native Christian 
community in tho Presidency. St. Peter’s Collcgo at Tanjoro and one of the 
oollc"cs at Trichinopoly aro maintained by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospol, and were founded by the Missionary Schwaitz, St. Joseph’s 
College, Trichinopoly, and St. Aloysius’ Collcgo, ainiigalorc, both belong to tho 
Jesuits ; the former was founded in 1814 by the Jesuite of the kladura Jlission 
and tbc latter was opened in 1880. 'Ibc iMndrns Christian CoUege and _Prco 
Olraroh Institution which was founded in 1837 has ah’cady boon described. 

The ilasulipatam Noble College was opened ns a school in 1843 by the Bevd. 

B, T. Noble, wlio nas sent to Madras by the Church Jlissionnry Society. 

The native institutions arc the Pnehaiyappa’s College at ^ladras, ami tho 
JMaharaja’s College at Vizianagram. ’J'hc Pachaiyai)])a’s College arobc out of a 
school csUihlislicd in tho Black Town in 1842, from funds doiivcd from ahequost 

» 2 
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for pious usos made by Pacliaiyappa, a u’caltby Hindu gontloman. Thn 
college is managed by Hindu trustees, .and tlio staff is partly European and 
partly native. The Vizianagrnm College is maintained by His HighncBs tbo 
Maliaraja; itwascslablislied asnsolitiolin 18C7 M’itU two branches, one for 
Brahmans and Ksliatriyns, and tho other for boys of other castes, 


Scconil gnilo 
coIIcscB. 


192. Of tho second grade colleges of tho Madras Uiiivcrslfy, ojio is main- 
tained by Government and threo arc Munioipl institutions ; If, belong to mis* 
sionary societies and four toKativc Status ; seven arc native institutions ; one is n 
semi-olficial institution managed by a committee ; three are for (he cdnoallon of 
Europeans; and six are for female education. The Governnieut institution 5« 
the Mangalore Collcgiato School, founded in 16(57. Of tho MutiwiiMi 
institutions, the Salem College (l.‘'79) and (ho Victoria Colio«c, Pak'lmt 
(188&J,nro both liigli schools of old standing, at firat managwl hv Sorernme t 
and afterwards transferred to (ho .Municipalities. The Brennen ‘Ct)llo(»c Telit 
oherty^ (1801), was founded as a sohonl in 1862 by one Breniicn, Jlnster Atten 
dant of tho Port. It was managed tirsl by the Basel Altssjon .and later hv 
Government who transferred it to the irunicip.ality. The senn-ofllninl 
is the Coimlmtorc College called originally “ (lie tahsildar's School," and 
by a Talisiidar of Coimbaton', about llic year I S.'O. Tho inslitutiou coiisivl< of 
college and school, .and is niiiiiif.iined from Prorineinland Municipal trmj./s « j 
from fees. Tho ITi mission colleges wore aflillnti'd to the Univorsifv at 
dalcshctwcon 1809 and 1898, and most of tho in.sHtnli.ms ilourishofl as 
many years boforo colleginlc classes were iwltWl (n them. Only fouh oV/. rTill'”' 

dnlntlinii iin,1 nnU* f 



ift 77 tV * V v.uujui, ioini(ir( ov a mteSwmor nm 

w ;,„S CfK-anmia, was founded in ist - 

Madura native coUege was cstnlilkliwt ibco i . «• nC'ipnr. Tito 

mittco on tho ahoUtio^^^ of S S <>’«• 

coUegesaretL ‘‘h:"; '^<0 six Nnlivo State 

ninotconth oenlurv • tiio Miilnrsift’8'’p 'i? ' in middle of the 

AurangabafS^SS^ 5 «. 1S57; (be 



twajnthoycamisoeaiul ladies’ ooUegi-i wera afiili.atcd be- 

lie St. Mary’s Presentation Conmn'i of imioli cjirlier origin, 
as far back as 1812, and the Sarah 'hicb!!' "’''s fowded 
in 1861. Three of thoiiisilfnftft..^ ^ alamcoltalnvas cslahlishcil 
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Arts Colleges of the Bombay University. 

193. In striking contrast to Calcutta and Madras, the University of Bombay conconim. 
has only cloven colleges affiliated to it. Iliglior oducation in tlio Bombay Presi- lioDof iuRbor 
dcncy has been developed by eoneentrating the students in large institutions 
in preference to the establishment of numerous colleges in the capital and the 
districts. All the colleges except the Bajaram College in the Native State of - 
Kolhapur are of the first grade. 

19-4. The city of Bombay has one Government and two missionary colleges. Colleges. 

Of the remaining colleges, two are at Poona in the Deccan, one at Ahmedabad 
in Gujarat, and one at Karaolii in Sind. Pour aro in the Native States of Kolha- 
pur, Baroda, Bhavnagar, and Junagadli. Six of tho colleges were derived from 
schools. Two of tho colleges were affiliated in 1860, two betw'een 1860 and 
1870, one between 1870 and 1880, five between 1880 and 1887 and the last, the 
Baliauddiu College at Junagadli, in 1901. Of the Colleges in British India, two 
belong to Government and tivo to missionary societies ; two arc managed by 
local committees, .nnd one is a native institution. The Government colleges are 
tho BIphiiistonc College, Bombay, and the Deccan College, Poona. Both tho 
missionary colleges arc in Bombay. Tlic Wilson College of the Proc Church 
of Scotland- has already been mentioned, and the St. Xavier’s College is a Jesuit 
institution aflilinted in 1869. It developed from tivo J esuit high schools, and it is 
primarily for Boman Catholic youths although non-Christians are also admitted. 

The Iavo scmi'oflicial colleges arc the Gujarat College at Ahmedabad and tbo 
Dayaram Jetlimal College at Karaebi. The Gujarat College was established in 
1858 by the aid of local subscriptions, and its object was declared to be tho 
special tuition of youtlis for Government sendee in the Revenue, Judicial, 
and Public Works Departments. On these lines the college had little success, 
and in 1879 furlhcr subscriptions wore raised and the institution was trans- 
formed into an arts college. Pi’om 1879 to 1887 it w^as managed by Gov- 
ernment and supported by its endowments and by Govcrimicnt grants ; in 1887 
tho Government transferred (ho management to n Committee hut continued to 
pay an annual subsidy of 1110,000. The Sind College was established in 1887 
and is maintained by subscriptions and endowments supplemented by Govern- 
ment, Municipal and Local Board contributions. The native college is the 
Pergusson College, Poona, ntTiliatcd in 1884. 'Hie coUego is a development of 
the “ New English School ” founded in 18‘’0 by the late Vishnu Krishna Cliip- 
lunkar and other native gentlemen for the pmpose of encouraging higher 
education. It is under n.ative management and is maintained by tlm aid of 
subscriptions and endowments. Tlio Princijwl is Mr. Paranjpyo, a Senior 
Wrangler of the Cambridge University. 

Avis Colleges of tin* Allalialiail Uiilversily. 

195. Of the seventeen first grade colleges of the Allahabad University, Fi^^l giade 
eleven arc situated within and six without the U nited Provinces. Tho eleven are 
distrihulcd as follows ; — one at Allivlialmd,tw'o male and one female at Lucknow, 
two at Agra, and one caoli at Benares, Cawniiorc, Barcill3% Meerut, and Aligarh. 

Of the colleges outside the Dnited Provinocs, three arc in llajpiilana, two in Cen- 
tral India, and one in the Central I’l ovinccs. Pour of the Colleges, vis., St. John's 
College at Agra, the ^rnhammadau Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and tho 
colleges at J^uhhulporo and Jaiinir aro also alliliatcd to the University of Calcutta. 

All the eleven institutions situated witliin tlio United Provinces -wore, with tho 
exception of (he I^Iecrnt College (foiuidcdinl892), in oxistenoo before the incor- 
poration of tho Allahabad University. Some of them arc iiistilutions of very old 
standing and several were original ly aflilialcd to Calcutta. Taking all tho colleges 
together, 9 w'cro affiliated to the University of Allahabad wdion it opened in 184:8, 
the Agra College follow'cd in 1889, two Kalivo Slate colleges in 1890, another 
Native Slate college in 1891, and in 1S92 the Christ Church College at Caivnpore, 
the Meerut College, and the Isabella Thohurn Ladies’ College at Lucknow. 

All tho colleges in tho United Provinces, except tho !Muir Central and Canning 
Colleges, began ns schools and many of them have still school depirtmonts. 

Of the cloven colleges in the United Provinces, t wo belong to Govornmout, 
tlircc arc managed by local committees, three aro missionary colleges, two arc 
native colleges and one is a college for ladies. 'J'he two Government Colleges 
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XI v PATitr-il College nt Allaliabad and the Queen’s OoUege at Benares, 
arc tlic Muir , colleges manacled hy local committees, vtz., the Agra and 

T'voofthe semvoffioml coUe^^^^^ the third is the Meerut 

Bareilly ® 1892 ; is endowd by the nobility and gentry 

Collogiato School . m. missionary colleges are the St. John’s College 

and aided by the Governm . 1850- the Christ Church College at Oa-wnpore, 

at -STitamedhv the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 

founded m If 2 and inam^iamed hy Ahnition is maintained 

and tlie Reid Christian OoU^^t^^^ ^ 

bytheMethodis^^Episcop^Ctoh^^^^^ ^ 

The w°°EaTl Canning and was opened in 1864. The institution com- 

memory of the la te n a oolleffe nroper, the law department, and the 

to, .na Wio aie taaght. 

SrSllcTfe suppartod'iy thektaqJara oIOudhana aidrtbj ftaGox^n. 
The coUe e Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh was estab- 

SS by the eSLted and more advanced portion of the Mnham^dans 
SweJlndia under the leadership of the late Sir syed Ahmed Khan ; a farther 
ot upper Chapter on Muhammadan hducation. 

a?p°^tbelkThoburnCdle‘^e was opened as a school in 1870; it is under the 

Vro^n Missionary Sooinly «£ tlie 

Episcopal Church. 

o 1 A 196 ThefifteenseoondgradeoollegesaresituatedMfollDwa:-—twoatAllah- 

Sl.'^^ abad, Leach at Pyzabad, Almorah, Agra, Bences, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, and 
Sour, thi-ee at Mussoorie, and two at Naim Tal. Ten of the institutions mc 
Spean schools, onebelongs to Government, two to missionary societira, and two 
are native institutions. With the exception of the Central CoUege at 

tores all the institutions started as schools, and for the mrat part they are stiU 
schools with collegiate classes attached to them. Some of them are msfatutions 
of old standing. The St. Peter’s College, Agra, was founded in 1842, the Ka^ay 
Oollewo Almorah, in 1860, St. Georee’s College, Mussoorie, m 18o3, the High 
School at Pyzabad in i860, and the Girk’ High School at AUahabad in 1861. 
Two of the institutions were affiliated to the University at the tune of its inCOT- 
poration, 6ve were added between 1890-96, and six betweeu.l897-lf 1. Of 
these six, four are European collegiate schools. The Europ^n male colleges Me 
the St. George’s College and the Philander Smith Institute at Mmopne ; 
St. Joseph’s Seminaiy, Naini Tal; St. Peter’s College, Agra; and La MMtmibre 
Colle°'e, Lucknow. The European female institutions are the Wel^ley and 
All Saints Schools at Naini Tal ; the Caineville School, Mussoorie ; the W oodstock 
School, Landour; and the Girls’ High School, Allahabad. The Government 
institution is a high school at Pyzabad. The missionary institutions compse 
the Eamsay College of the London Missionary Society at Almorah md tho 
St. Andrew’s Church Mission College at Gorakhpm.’, The native institutions 
aro the Kayastha Pathsala at Allahabad and the Central Hindu College at 
Benares. The Kayastha Pathsala was founded in 1872 by a member of the 
Lucknow Bar and is primarily for the education of boys of the Ka.yastha^ com- 
munity. The object of the Central Hindu College at Benares is to impart 
secular education to deserving poor students at a low rate of fees, and non- 
scctarian religious instruction to Hindu students. The institution is supported 
by fees and by public subscription, and is under the control of a managing 
committee. 


Firel gtalc 
lalK'i'o. 


Arts Colleges of the Punjab University. 

197 . Sixteen arts colleges are connected lYitli the Punjab University ; nine • 
ot them aro of the first, and seven of the second, grade. The nine first grade 
colleges aro distributed as follows four are at Lahore, two at Delhi, one at 
Amitsar. and one each in the Native States of Patiala and Bahawalpur. 
Of tho colleges situated within Briiish India, one belongs to Government and two 
to missionary societies. The remaining four are native institutions. Tho 
oo\ ornment institution is the Lahore OoUege. It was atfiliated to the Calcutta 
lu 1861, and tho old Delhi College was incorporated with it in 1877. 

Institutions arc the St. Stephen’s CoUege, a school of the Cambridge 
classes in 1882, and the Eorman Christian CoUege 
o o Amcncan Presbyterian Mission. The four native coUeges are 
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sectarian institutions. The Dayanand Anglo-Vedie College, Lahore, was established 
in 1886 by the Arya Samaj community for thb cnoouragomont of oriental and 
western studies. Tlio Islamia College is a Muhammadan institution founded at 
Lahore in 1892. The Khalsa College at Amritsar is an institution founded by 
and for the houofit of the Sikh community : it has been endowed by the Chiefs 
of thoPhulkian SMcs. 'I'he Hindu College at Delhi was established in 1899 for 
thopurposo of giving cheap secular education side by side with religious instruc- 
tion according to the principles of the Sanatan Dharma. The Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedio College, the Islamia College, and the Khalsa College liavo school as well 
as oolloge departments. 

198. Of the soven second grade colleges, five are situated within the Punjab ; 
viz., one at Lahore, two at Amritsar, one at Sialkot and one at Rawalpindi. ' Of 
the remainder one is at Peshawar, the capital of the North-West Frontier 
Province, and the other is in the Native State of Kapurthala. The Municipal 
institution is a high school which opened college classes in 1888. The missionary 
institutions are also schools with college classes. They comprise the Scotch 
Mission School at Sialkot, the Gordon Mission School of the American United 
Prcsbj’tcrian .Mission at Rawalpindi, the Church Alission School at Amritsar, 
and the Edwardcs’ Church Mission School af Peshawar ; the colleges were opened 
at Sialkot in 1889, at Rawalpindi in 1893, and at Amritsar and Peshawar in 
1900. 

The most noticeable feature of recent collegiate history in the Punjab is 
the foundation of the native sectarian coUegos. 

Profc.sstnnal Collpgc.s. 

199. An account Avill he given in the Chapter on Professional and Teolmical 
Education of the various professional colleges} hut it is desirable in order to com- 
plete the review of the institutions ' connected with the Universities to give a 
brief notice of them i,i this place. 

Institutions are atTilialcd to the Calcutta Universitj' in law, medieine 
and engineering. Twenty-two of the arts colleges are affiliated in law, but there 
is no separate institution for legal instruction. Tlie Medical College, Calcutta, 
is affiliated to the University in medicine, and the Thomason College, Rurki 
(1804), and the Cml Engineering College, Sibpur (1880), are affiliated in 
engineering. 'I’hc II urld College, however, does not send canffidates to Calcutta. 

Tlic following professional colleges arc affiliated to the jMadras Univer- 
sity In the Faculty of Teaching, the Madras Teachers’ College at Saidapet 
near ^fadras (1880) and the training section of the Rajaraundry College in 
the Godavori District. In the Faculty of Law, the Government Law College 
at iladras (1892) and the law section of the Malwraja’s College at 'I’rivandrnm 
in Travancoro. In the Fficulty of Medicine, the Madras Medical College. In 
the Faculty of Engineering, tlie College of Engineering at kladras. 

In Bombay, the institutions affiliated in the Faculty of Law are firstly, the 
Government Law College at Bombay, and secondly the law classes at Poona and 
belonging to the Gujarat, Sind, Baroda, BhaAnngar and Junagadh Arts Colleges. 
These classes are affiliated only up to the first examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Law's. Tlie Grant Medical College is affiliated to the University in 
medicine ; the Poona College of Science in engineering and agriculture ; and 
the Baroda College in agriculture. 

Ten colleges of the Allahabad University arc affiliated to that University 
in law ns well as in arts. The Rurki College is affiliated in engineering but 
the affiliation is nominal only, since the University docs not give any diploma 
or degree in engineering. 

The Punjab University has a Law College under its direct control which 
teaches candidates for the degrees in law gi’antcd by the University. Students 
are trained for the medical examinations of the Punjab University in the 
Government ^Icdical College at Lahore. 

Proviiiciiil Statistics of Arts Colleges. 

200. Tables 28 to 30 contain statistics for thosoarts colleges of the five Uni- 
versities which are situated in the area dealt with in this Review ; tlioy thereforo 
exclude the colleges of Mysore, Hyderabad, Cochin, 'IVavanoorc, Pudukltoltai, 
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Baroda Central India, Eaiputana, Patiala, Kapurthala, Cooolt Bclmv, Olmnder- 
naeore *and Ceylon. The total number amounts to 140, against 80 in 1886-87, 
100 in 1891 - 92 , and 116 in 1896-97. Out of the total of IdO, 32 arc under 
public, and 108 under private, management. Hie public managed colleges 
comprise 24 Government institutions, 6 colleges managed by Municipal Boards, 
and 3 colleges of the Bombay Native States. The Government has 11 colleges 
in Bengal, 4 in Madras, 3 in the United Provinces, 2 in Bombay, and one each 
in the Punjab, Burma, the Central Provinces, and Assam. Bifty-livo of theprivato 
managed colleges are aided and 63 unaided. Aided colleges avemost numerous 
in Madras which has 30; and unaided colleges in Bengal and ilic United 
Provinces whicli have 26 and 16, respectively. During the quinquennium 
the net addition to the number of colleges comprised one Government 
institution (Cotton College, Gauhati), a Bombay Native State college, 4 
aided colleges, and 19 unaided colleges. 

State niit. 

201. Tliere are 30 aided colleges in Madras. Tlio general regulations relat- 
ing to grants-in-aid apply to colleges as well as to scliools, and as they are detailed 
in the next chapter it is not necessary to set them out in this plnco. Colleges 
are always aided on tlio system styled the “ salary grant ” system ; the amount 
of aid depends upon the qualifications of tho teachers and not on tlio grade of 
the institution. Por graduates of non-Indian Universities wdio possess high 
academic qualifications, the grant may amount to onc-half tlic total salary ; for 
other graduates of non-Indian Univoreities it may amount to onc-thii'd ; for 
lecturers bolding Indian trained teachers’ ccidificatcsitmay amount to one-third, 
and for lecturers holding imirainod teachers’ ocrtificatcs to one-fourth. 

202. There are 6 aided colleges in Bombay. To qualify for a grant-in-aid a 
oollego must he aifiliatcd up to the B. A. standard, and must fulfil the general 
conditions laid down for secondary schools. The aid is given in tho form of an 
average attendance grant of B 100 a year for each pupil subject to a maximum of 
B2,500 a year for each of the three divisions of the course ; additional grants, 
not exceeding 112,600 in all, may be given to any college in which the average 
attendance exceeds 160, or where two or more classical languages are taught, or 
where instruction is given other than that prescribed for the ai4s examina- 
tions. Tbe maximum grant tberofore amounts to E10,000 a year. In accord- 
ance with tho general rule, tho Government grant may not exceed 
one-half of the local assets or onc-tliird of the total cxpoiulituro during tlio 
previous ofiicial year. Annual grants on account of the maintenance and ex- 
tension of libraries, or of scientific apparatus, may ho given up to B600 a 
year, but such grant may in no case exceed one-third of the total expenditure 
to he incurred. Initial grants for these purposes are dealt with separately. 

203. Only 7 of the Bengal private colleges are aided ; they include 6 mis- 
sionary colleges, one native college, and one European girls’ collegiate sohool. 
Colleges are aided under the fixed grant system, in accordance with the general 
regulations described for secondary schools. Tho grants may not exceed one-half 
of the income guaranteed from private sources (or in tho case of Calcutta one- 
third), and the grants are ordinarily made for a term of three years. 

204. There are 7 non-European aided colleges in the United Provinces 
which receive grants-in-aid, theamountol which depends upon (1) the standard 
maintained, (2) the tuitional expenditure, and (3) tho average number of students 
m attendance. The minimum grant may not exceed half the tuitional expondi- 
we. 1 he 3 aided colleges of the Punjab axe all mission institutions ; they receive 
used grants which are settled on, the merits of each case. There is one small 
mission college in Burma which receives aid on tho principles laid down for 
secondary schools. The Morris and Hislop colleges of the Central Provinces 
receive aid on the general “ fixed giunt ” system of the province. 

Strc]ig:th and Cost of ColIcg:cs. 

• 8- college contains on an. average 194 pupils, in Bengal _18B, 

m tne Punjab 104, in Madras 94, and in the United Provinces 67 (or 86 exclud- 
mg tn^oollege classes attached to European schools). Bombay naturally 
aimes nrst with only 7 colleges in British territory none of which contains 
less ^tiian 100 pupils, and 3 smaller colleges in Native States. Notwithstand- 
ing its large totel of 44 colleges, Bengal comes second to Bombay ; higher 
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Englisli education is more \ridel7d iff used ia this province than in any other 
part of India. The Bengal average is derived from widely different figures ; in 
Calcutta 8 of the colleges have more than 300 pupils and 8 of them have less 
than 50, and in the mofassal the contrast between the size of the different col- 
leges is equally marked. The smaller figures frequently represent unaided second 
grade collegiate classes appended to high schools. The- Punjab occupies an 
intermediate position, both as regards the average size of its colleges and the 
diffusion of higher English education. Madras has, in comparison ndth its 
population, the very largo number of 40 colleges, and notwithstanding that 
it comes next to Bengal by the criterion of the diffusion of higher English 
education, the average size of its colleges is small. This province is charac- 
terized by the existence of a largo number of aided second grade collegiate 
schools ; only one-third of the aided colleges of the Presidency have more than 
50 pupils, and several of them have less than 20. d?he United Pbovinces 
come below the other Provinces with a considerable number of colleges and a 
relatively small diffusion of higher English education. 

The largest college in India is the Madras Christian College j it had 743 
pupils on the rolls on theSlst March 1902. 

206. Tlie average annual cost of a college in the same ,fivc provinces. Cost, 
according to the figures of 1901-02, is as follons : — 

S 


Bonib.iy . • 

Bengal . , 

United Provinces . 

Madras . . 

Punjab . . 


35,282 

18,095 

10,484 (or K.24,709 excluding Euro- 
pean college classes,] 

15,700 

14,189 


The average cost is highest in the two provinces in which the average 
size is greatest ; hut whereas the Bombay average college is only slightly larger 
than the Bengal college, it is almost twice as expensive. In all grades of 
institutions education is, in general, run on much cheaper lines in Bengal than 
in Bombay, 

The Presidency College at Calcutta with 611 pupils cost more than any 
other college in India ; in 1901-02 its total expenditure amounted to Bl, 70,074. 
In sharp contrast the private Bangahasi College in the same city, with 616 
pupils, spent only R16,636. 


[College life,] 

Introdnctory. 

207. An Indian University student is required to pui'sue a prescribed course .'cope of tto 
of study in a college nfiiliatcd to the Univereity. Wc have now given an 
accomit of the affiliated colleges, and the next stop is to examine whtit the 
obligation to follow a prescribed course of study in one of them means to the 
undergraduate. 

208. At the outset it must bo explained that all imdergradnatcs arc not Private 
required to study in affiliated colleges, and that a number of private students are 
admitted to the various examinations of the Universities. Section 12 of the Acts 

of Incorporation of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay permits 
e,xemption by special order of the Senate, and in Madras the Senate have 
delegated this duty to the Syndicate. In the Allahabad University the 
exemption made by the regulations extends only to inspecting officers of the 
Educational Department and schoolmasters. The Punjab University accepts 
college and private students indilforently. The following figures for the 
B. a” examination of 1001-02 illustrates the extent to which tho practice of 
admitting private students prevails in the several provinces 


rroTincc* 

. 

Fi.blic 

candidates. 

P»bato 

raodidotes- 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bcn£;al 

United Provlnfes . • • • • « • • 

Punjab and Norlh-AVcst Frontier 

Burma 

Ccntial Provinces 

ToTAt 

088 

293 

1,984 

ao4 

200 

17 

48 

131 

91 

181 

13 

107 

• •• 

3,390 

5i3 


H 
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111 the Ptuiiab the proportion of private canaidatcs was nearly one-half of 
the total- in Bombay it was nearly one-third, and in Madras nearly one-fifth. 
In Bengal thel)i-iTate candidates are mainly teachers and inspecting officei-s. 

■ 

Terms ami Vacations. 

209 Inmost of the Universities the college year is divided into two terms, 
mth one long vacation and one shorter interval. The dates and periods of terms 
and vacations are adjusted with reference to climatic conditions and difier 
oreatly from one Unirersitv to another. -'Jho dates also differ somewhat from 
college to college. The dates of the Entrance and B. A. examinations of the 
several Universitos are approximately as follows 


Usircisity. 

Entniicc ciftxnhmtion* 

y. A, and B. A. examinations. 

('alciitta . . . < 

Mndias .... 

Bombar . . . • 

Ahababad .... 
Punjab .... 

Beginning of Morcli . . 

Beginning of December . 

Middle of November . . 

Middle of .Tanunry . 

Middle of Miirch . . . 

Middle of .Mnrcb. 

Tirst half of December. 
November, 

Middle of Platen. 

Middle of Mnrcb. 


In the Presidency College at -Calcutta the year is arranged as follows 


First Middle of June until • the Durga Pujahs, i.e., until 
about the beginning of September. 

Durga Fufah vacation , — About three wcclcs. 

Second term . — Until Christmas.' ' . , . 

ChrisUnas holidays , — About ten days. 

Third tern.— Beginning of January untU about the middle of April. 
Summer vacation , — Middle of April until the middle of June. 

Second and fom-th year students do not attend the third term ; they revise 
their studies by themselves for the P. A. and B. A. c.xaminations, respectively.' 
In the Presidency College at Madras the first term begins after the December 
examinations and ends on the 10th May, and the second term begins on the 11th 
July. In the Bombay University the arrangement is as follows : — 

First term , — Beginning of January until the middle of April. 
Vacation . — ^Sliddlc of April until the 9th Juno. 

Second, tern.— 10th June until tlie end of September. 

Vacation . — Beginning of October until the end of Dcoembor. 

At Allahabad the examinations come in the middle of March, and in most 
colleges the long vacation ends in the middle of July. In the Punjab the 
summer vacation extends from about the beginning of August until about the 
middle of October, and the working year is broken up by the examinations which 
occupy the second half of March and the first half of April. 


Iicctarci and 

•piivato 

toition. 


Tuition. 


210. In most colleges teaching in thd arts subjects is given almost exclu- 
sively by means of lectures delivei^ by the college professors, and there is little 
mstruction by tutors or " coaches ” similar to that which is given at Oxford and 
Cambridge. ^ On the other hand, the number of lectures is much greater than in 
the UmvOTsities of the United itingdom. It was stated before the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission that whereas-a student in'a Scottish University may obtain 

degree after attending about 700 lectures, the Indian student often attends 
as many as 3,000. 


■NTafli* 1’’olumo II, in the Presidency College at 

a Dumber of lecture hours per week is 25 ; in the Blphinstone College 

matics 1 OA taking up English, a classical language, history, and mathe- 

Colletre l®®^^rea week in his ’ fourth year ; in the Presidency 

hours a wepV ° number of hours of lecture, are less, amounting to 18 

m the fourth year ^ in the Muir Central College at Allahabad a 
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student talcing up English, political economy and histoiy urould attend fox* 21 
hours a ■neck in his fourth year, and a student taking up English, mathematics, 
and science for 3G hours a xvcok ; in the Government college at Lahore n student 
taking up cither English, Sanskrit and philosophy, or English, mathematics, and 
chemistry, would attend for 27 hours a week in his fourth year. 

212. Attendance at the college lectures is comptilsory. Before presenting Compulsory 
himself for any University examination, the candidate must pi’oduce a certificate 

from the principal of his college to the clTcct that ho has followed the prescribed 
course of instruction leading up to that examination. To take, for instance, the 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the course for which occupies in 
each University two yoai-s divided into four terms. At Calcutta the cei-tificate 
must show that the candidate has attended 66 per cent, of the lectures delivered 
in his college in each of the subjects in which he is to bo examined. In the 
Allahabad University the candidate must have attended not less than 7o pec 
cent, of the lectures, and the cortificato must state that there is nothing against 
his character which ought to debar Mm from graduating. In Madras it must 
ho certified that the candidate has attended during each term of the course of 
instruction for three-fourths of the working days of the term and that his pro- 
gress and conduct have been satisfactoiy. The Bombay cettificato must show 
the number of days on which the candidate has attended during each term, and 
mxxst state that ho is of good conduct and that ho has the permission of the 
principal to appear at the examination. 

213. Many college professors hold preliminary and other examinations, both Coiifge 
written and oral, to tost the progress of their students and their fitness to appear 

at the University examinations. In a well regulated college promotion from promotion, 
class to class is refused to students who do not make satisfactory progress. It is 
tho general practice to hold college examinations of this character tit the end of 
the first and third years of the arfs course at which stages there arc (excepting 
the Bombay previous examination) no University tests. 

214. Besides attending the lectures tho student lias tho uso of the college ana 
library and Laboratorj'. It is only tho large colleges that can afford good reference 
librai'ics. Of late years greater attention has been paid to laboratories and to 
practical training in soicnco colleges. Some colleges, such as the Presidency 
College at Calcutta and the Muir Central College at Allahabad, are exceed- 
ingly well furnished in this rc-spcct. But in some of the smaller colleges which 

teach science subjects, for the B. A. degree tho laboratory equipment leaves 
much to he desired. The Allahabad afiiiintion rules for science colleges pre- 
scribe separate laboratories for physics and chemistry, suitably furnished and 
equipped, and give detailed lists of tho apparatus xyliich should bo supplied. 


216. Tho Indian Universities Commission criticised the college teaching in Criticism on 
the following passage 

In n rightly governed Univeraity, examination is enbordinnlo to teaching j in India 
teaching been made mbeidiary to txamination. 

The icclurc.9 wbicb-tbc student values most nro those wliicli aim only at selecting the 



present 

ret . ^Y^) consider that the u.eo 


nulhorities, and wc hojw that Univcniity teachers will not lend themselves to 
composing keys to books includid in Lniversity coukcs. 


a bad system by 


Rrhidcnco. 

216. Students usually live with their friends whon tho latter reside in thcfiowsisi** 
town in which the college ‘is situated ; students who havo to leave home in order to 
attend college live in lodgings, in students’ messes, or in hoax’ding houses attached 
to tho colleges. Tho lotlgings and messes aro not always suitable places for 
students, cither as regards their surroundings or their nrrangemonts (see for 
instance the remarks under Bomh.'iy and Bengal in tho Chaplor on Pliysical jiiul 
M oral Training) . Somo si ops towards t heir iinprovcmcnt have been taken during 
the jicriotl under roviow. In Madras tlic University passed a inlc that students 
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must lire willi thoir paronb or {luarilwiis, or in Imstel**, or in npprovrr] Jork'ln^s ; 
tlic rule ivnsiuiitlo not long More tin* enfl of tho quinquennimn .'unl liad not 
been strictly carried out wlion the quinquenninju enmo to n eloso. Tlu) new 
Bonsai Govoi-rnnent rules Tegnrdin«i the residence of students (Chapter XVi) 
amilr to Government and aided collcjcc-i, hut many unaided colleges nni iu<( hound 
hy them I similar rules have been made for Iho Central Provinces (Chapter 
XVI). 

irosielb. 217. A considcmhlc, and an increasing, nuinhcr of pupil- live in hoarding 

houses nltached to the colleges. In most c.ases tho hnardini; Iiou>.c servts n 
single institution, hut some of the Inr^e lioardiug Imu-es in the hig towns laV> 
students from several institutions in tU'* neighlvmrljo'ul. U'heto n college and 
school are comhined in one institution the hoarding house is not infrequently 
used for both solioni and eolleje vtndcnK In niO'tt cnsi.s the ho.tjd is in the 
.same building or compound with the o.illege, hut som"timo- it is situ ih-d at a 
distance. The hostel is in gimeral managed hy n superintendent undiT llieenn. 
trol of tho principal ; the su|ierintondent may or may not he a piofe-sor of the 
college. The re.sidentiaHiri! does not form sueh nn intimate and impaHant 
part of the training as it does in a European coUegij ; neM‘rti»el.<-s w1»en th-' 
hostel is weir managed it adds greatly to the value of the eolh'gc eduealon— 
it ensures a proper supervision over the students out of lecture hours, it in- 
creases Iho f.neilities for eommon games ami amusements ami for j-oehl inter- 
cour-e, and it gives the eolir'ge sl.nfr .n gri'.nter opportunity for escreMng a 
wholesome infiuonco over the hoys entrusted to their eharge, 'flu- !iost*ds M>ry 
greatly in merit, holh as regards hnilding- and equipment, and n< rrgrrds 
cHicicncy of inanagenu’nt. Some of them are loe ded in fine buildieg*, until 
clean ami well kept rooms. On llm other Iniid, ttic Universities Cn>um(s>i'n( 
said: “ we have seen euhiolcs hardly fit for occupation, ami suu'; lu'-iel- ar,- 
untidy and ill-uanaged.” 


SlstWlf* of 
111 


21S. Taking all the provinefs together on an .avemge one 'tmleiit in 7 lived 
in a college hostel in ItiOi *02; in fjjt'UdiT the eorr.'sponding prup iftion was 
one in 0. Tho proportion varies greatly from pro: inc-' to prevliic-; ; the po''* 
centage of male hoarders on male sludoiits hvirig ns follows 


Pun] lb . , 

Uniliil Pfiisiiio* 
Pengnl . . 

Jtoiiilny , 
^fadcK . 


•S <•'> 

; 1 


t 


In the Punjab and the United rrovitires (ho h >ardi»ig house system i< 
more appreciated liy the p'’ople limn if is in the three older provinc'-, .and 
residence, in colloge hr.s become the common pr.ncticr for tlioje hoy.s whose 
parents do not live in the town where the college is situated. 


rBi'i»’i 

}l0st«b. 


21f). In the Pt:FJ.\n, with some minor eseeptions, every college has its 
hoarding house. At Lahore the Government colh'ge lias a hostel for Hindus 
and Muhammadans, which was hunt at a cost of Ji7(»,0jl> ami was opened in 

loni . •-! • • • . • .4 4 * • • 


wiiiisu.iii ufis H i}oanun;» iiou^a ac?ii;nea to aocommotintc i-jw 

students, and built with tho aid of a Government grant. A house imincdialoly 
adjoining the new htiilding is to ho occupied by one of tho pr.ifo<«or.s, who will 
exercise personal supervision and control. Thu hoarding house of the Daya- 
nand Anglo-Vcdic College has receutlv been improved at a cost of 
and a prnycr-hall has boon provided. Xcarly half the students in the Lsbuiia 
w 1 ° ,®So 'warding h it is managed hv nn assistant 

*’‘® '»«m«diale control of the principal. Similar 
proMBion for hoarders is made m tho colleges at Delhi, Amritsar, etc. 

Hostels in on(» Ai, 

Morineei hoardlni'lioiion important colleges in the Uniti-.h Pnoviscrs have their 
provinces. S T, inanagemeiu in some ca<o.s 

live in Goverument W t'w total niimber of D7d IIknc.m, college boarders, ,q0l 

UYo miaovcrumout hostels; in genoral tho many private colleges of Ucngal, 
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Tvlictlicr situated in Ciiluutta or in the inofassal, have no bdarding arrangements. 

'J he two mo'>t important hostels under Government management are the Eden 
Hostel and the Elliott Madvassali Hostel; tlio former is 'intended chiefly for 
Hindu students of the Presidency College and of the Hindu and Hare schools ; 
the latter talcos students of the Calcutta Hadrassah and Muhammadans from 
other cnllegos and schools. Tins Eden Hostel had 237 inmates in 1901-02, and 
the Elliott Hostel 100 ; the average monthly cost of a student was RIO in the 
Eden Hostel and R3 in the Elliott Hostel — the latter figure docs not include the 
cost of food for " liicli the students make their own an’angemonts. Hostels of 
this ohaiactor, which take in students from several institutions and both under- 
graduates and school-hoys, cannot exercise the same influence on college life as a 
hostel in which the students of a single college live together. In Bojibat almost 
all the arts colleges are more or less supplied with boarding accommodation, but 
only^onc in IS students lives in a college hostel. The Pergusson College at Poona 
has an excellent boarding house. In Maukas the proportion of male college 
students living in hostels is smaller than in any other province. '1 ho most impor- 
tant hoarding liouses are the Victona Hostel, Madras, and the hostels attached to 
the Madras Christian College. Like the Eden Hostel at Calcutta, the Victoria 
Hostel accepts students from various institutions, hut the majority of the inmates 
belong to the rrcsidcucy CoUege, ilt the end of 1301-02 a grant of fi70,0(J0 
had been made for its extension. The Madras Christian College was one of the 
pioneci's of the hostel system ; there are throe well managed hostels attached to 
the colh'gi!— one for Christians, one for Brahmans, and one for noh-Brahmau 
Hin Ins. In each case the superintendent is one of tlie Jturopoan professors, 
and the manager who resides in the hostel (in two cases) is one of the native 
teachers. The manager is responsible to the superintendent for morale, cleanli- 
ness, etc. There are also managing committees among tho students. Ihe 
hostels arc sclf-suppoiting except in the matter of buildings and repairs. 

In Buhma the Government College had 55 hoardem out of 133 students, and the 
Baptist College 9 hoarders out of 15 students. All the three CENTUAii PnoviNCts 
colleges arc provided udth hostels, hut only 43 out of 283 students were in 
i-esidence. In Assaji 47 out of 57 students of tho Government Cotton College 
resided in the college hostel. 

Gaines and .\mnscmrnts. 

221. Even in the case of uon-rcsidcut students, connection with a college is 
not entirely confined to lecture hours. JIany colleges have reading rooms for 
the imdergraduatcs, furnished with papers and periodicals. Criolcct, foofliall, and 
other college sports hare become very popular, and much interest is taken by 
students in tho inter collegiate matches. Again, in many colleges tho students 
form debating, literaxy, and other similar societies among themselves. In all 
these ways the luembci’s of the college arc brought into friendly relation with 
one another and xvilli their professors, and a corporate character is given to tho 
college life. 

ni.scipliiic. 

222. There is not much to he said about the discipline maintained in Indian condHct of 
colleges. Allowin" for what has been said above, the college is, for the great sindont* 
ni'ijority of »he students, mainly a place for attending lectures, and the rules of o" dllipUneV 
discipline liavo mostly reference to orderly and respectful boliaviour in class. 

The means by xvhich discipline is enforced arc similar to those used hx secondary 
schools, motlified so as to nialco them applicable to bo\s of greater ago. Tho 
ordinary age for matriculation, hoxvcx-cr, is from about 14 to 17, so that a large 
number of the Unix-creity students arc still in tlic scJiool-hoy stage of life. 

Tlxo Indian Universities Commission remarked that Indian students arc rarely 
guilty of disorder, hut that they need close nnd friendly sxxporvision. This 
sniiervision can he most readily and effectually ixrovidcd in xvcll managed 
residential colleges. 

223. The Indian Universities Commission found tliat in several Univei-sitics Tram-fer 
the students have hei-ix allowed to migrate from one college to another at 'uUs. 
will. " Where this is tho case, ” they said, “it is not sur[)rising to tiixd that 

tiie studcixts arc said to ho ‘ masters of the situation.’ If the leaching or dis- 
cipline ol a college does not suit their idc.as they can go to another.’’ Oixc evil 
resulting from this free transfer is that a strugglixxg college will sometimes 
seek to attract to itself pupils from more stable and sound instil ulions. 
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The rules of nfiiliation of- the Hailrns UniverMty rcriiijre a 
scclcii- transfer to bring ^vitli him a leaving certiheate sho«;.mr : 
itn Ims naid his dues, (b) the class in which he was stiulj in^, (<?) 
ho has p ho has oualificd for promotion to 


sliulcnt 
(«) tliat 
the subjects 


cs, 101 me Class in « iiiuu iiu v"/ :v. 

he studied, and (rf) whether ho has qualified for promotion to a higher class. 
TL ccHifii^atcmuk bo endorsed with the admission number imdcr jhich the 
indent is enrolled in his now college, and must bo submitted to the Syndieate 
SSver mquired The Government of Uengnl has prc.se, -ibed a .set of 
nUerwhich iVlalc the transfer of students between colleges oyer winch 
the Education Bepartinont exercises control. Strict rules are prescribed bj the 
University of Allahabad. The four Arts collcgc.s at Lahore and the St. Mephen s 
College at Delhi have themselves adopted a set of inter •college nibs. ll,f; 
Director slates that a comprehensive act of rules regulatmg the lylations of the 
various colleges to onejanother and to the University is much nccdinl. 


Inter. 22‘k Students are allowed, under conditions, to transfer thoms'-lve-: from 

University, quo Univoi-sitv to another; tliat is to say, having pa-^'-ed one c.\annnatioii 
of the course in the first University they may study for tho nc.xt oxriiiiin.stion 
in tho second Univci-sity. The regulations of the several Universities dilfer 
in this respect. Tho Madras University is the most oxeliMve, as it doe-, not 
in practioo recognize the examinations of other Universities except in ihe 
case of those sludonts who have bona fide changed their rO'idcnce. At Jiomhay 
tho examinations of other Imiversities may be recognized, if accepted by 
tho Syndicate, at the examinations before that for the Jf.A. degree, Init a 
candidate for that degree must ho a ha'dielor of tho Doinhay University. 
Graduates of other Univer-ities may he admitted to the M.A. oxamitatioii 
at Allahabad by grace of the Syndicate. 


L'nlvcrslfy Coiirsp.s, 

(tciirral fcaturrs. 

Enitaucc. 225 Students enter the University afteV pa-sing the entrance or matrienb. 
tion examination. Tlio conditions which must ho fullille I l»y eamUtlr,te^ for 
this examination, and the character of the examination itself, will he de-eribi-d 
in the Chapter on fccondary Educitioti, s-ince these snhjocts belong to the dis- 
cussion of the secondary school course. 


Picliminary 22G. Exccpt at Bombay, the undergraduates begin their oour-e by two yi'ar'' 
eonne. general study leading up to the Intermediate or Pir:.t .-Vrts e.va,ninatit,n," and 
after passing this examination they proceed to the special coun-c for whicli tlicy 
elect. At Bombay an examination styled the ** Prcviims e.vnmination ’I is heltl 
at tho end of the lii>t year, and is, in genonil, the starting point for the 
special courses ; at the end of the second year an intermediate examitmion is 
also held either in arts or science, hut stiulc, its need not wait to pass it before 
beginning their studies in engineering or ngriculliire. Tlie Bombay medical 
course may begin iiuincdiately after iiintriculation. 


Lilt of 
tuursts. 


227. The following is a list of the courses followed in the i.arious Univer- 
sities : — 



Caleulla. 



J/sLvr. 

Arts, 

1 

Ijaw. 


Arts. 

1 Mctliciiin. 

Suiciico. 

1 Medicine. 

Engineering. 


Law. 

' Eiigiiiccriiig. 
Teaci-ing, 


Bohihay, 



AUttlfAitJ, 

Arts, 

Science. 


Medicine. 

Eiiginccting. 


Artp. 

1 S-ieiiCi?. 

Law. 

Law. 


Agncultuic. 


1 




Tunjah. 



Aria. 



Law. 

MciHcino. 


S 

/lencc* 




^nginovrinn.. 


•first of Uomla,. A««lmba.l th» Punjab. 



COtLECIATE EDUCATION. 7! 

Tbc various professional courses are described in the Chapter on Professional 
and Tcclinical Pducation, and in the present chapter we are concerned only with 
the courses in arts and science. In all Universities science subjects may be 
included in the arts coume, but everywhere (exeept at Madras) a separate 
science course is also provided, 


228. The following degrees in arts and science are granted by the several « 
Universities:- ' ' VlLlf 


Bachelor of Arts— by all Universities. 

Bachelor of Science — by all Universities except Madias. 

3kl aster of Arts— by all Universities. 

Doctor of Science — by Calcutta, Allahabad, and the Punjab. 
Doctor of Literature— by the Punjab only. 


In all Universities the course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Science 
extends over two years from passing the intermediato examination, i,e., over 
four years from the time of entering the University. The conditions regulating 
admission to the M. A. and D. Sc. degrees vary and will bo noticed later on. 


Intermediato Gonrsc. 

229. The two years of the intermediate or first arts course, during which the Outline of 
•student pursues his general studies, may bo regarded as the conclusion of the 
school curriculum. English forms the raostimpoitantsubjectof the course. Manj’’ 
students enter the University ndthout ever having heard English spoken by an 
Englishman, and at first it is not easy for them to fully understand the lectures 
dclfvercd by English professors. The following is an outline of the interme- 
diate course; — 

Calcutta. — Compulsory subjects : — 

1. English. I 3. Mathematics. 

2. Second language. 1 4. Physics and chemistry. 

5. History or logic. 


Candidates may also take up one of the following : — 

fa) Logic, I (a) Physiologj-. 

(4) History. | (rf) Sanitary science. 


ilADEAS.— The following subjects are compulsory 

1. English. j 3. Mathematics. 

2. Second language. j 4. Physiology or physiography, 

5. History. 


Bombat. — ^T hc following subjects are compulsory : — 


Previoiig. 


Jniemediaie. 


1. English. 

2. Second language. 
S. ^lathcmatics. 

4, History. 


1. English. 

2. Second Language. 

3. Mathematics and physics, 

4. Logic. 


Students for the soionce degree follow the general provipus course, and then a 
special intermediate course consisting of tbc following subjects : — 


1. English. I 3. Chemistry. 

2. Mathematics. | 4. Physios. 

5, General biology. 


ALLAnABAD.— The subjects arc divided into tbrcc groups, of whiob candi- 
dates must take up tbo first and oitbor the second or third— 

Grovp I.— English and a first course of mathematics. 

Group S, — Logic, n second language, cither history or a second course of 
mathematics. 

Group 3 . — ^A second course of mathematics, and physics and chemistry. 
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A. FtTulonf intcndiiiR to rend for tlie Degree of Bachelor of Science must studv 
i.hvs:c< and clicraisV i" intermediate course. ^ 

Punjab : — 

I. English. t 

S SccomU.'insn.nge. 

Ma hematic^. 

4. One of the following 

(ff) Hittorv. I W A branch of physical or natural seiencj. 

(i) Philosophy. 1 («f) A third language. 

A student following the science course must take up the following subjects : — 

1. English. 4. One of the following : — 

2. ^fathenialics [a) Botany and zoology. 

3. i’hj-sics and chemistry. (J) Physiology. 

(c) Geology. 

Sjb'cciB of 230. English.— In Calcutta and Bombay the examination comprises ques- 
t»-ceoii.-c. lions on the toxt-books and an essay. In Madras the papers are on (1) text- 
books, (2) language, (3) essay, and (4) translation from the second language. In 
Allahabad papers are sot on the text-books and unseen passages ; the examination 
also includes translation from the vernacular, or essay for candidates whose 
vernacular is English. The Punjab examination includes reading, questions on 
the text-books, paraphrase or translation, and essay. 

231. Second Language . — In Calcutta, Bombay, and the Punjab the 
languages arc classical or European ; in Allahabad, only classical; and in Madras, 
classical, European, or Indian vernacular. Q‘he papers are in all cases on the set 
text-hooks, on grammar and idiom, and on translation to and from the language. 
In Madras essay writing forms part of the vernacular language examination. 
The list of classical languages includes in all Universities Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Pereian, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; Pali is added at Calcutta, and Avesta and 
Palilavi at Bombay. At Calcutta an optional paper is set on original vernacular 
composition. 

232. Mathemalics . — In Calcutta and the Punjab the papers are on 
arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, geometrical conics, trigonometry and logarithms. In 
Madras they include only algebra, Euclid, and trigonometry. In Bombay the 
subjects for the previous examination are algebra and Euclid, and for tlie intcr- 
mediato examination, trigonometry and elementary physics. The first course of 
mathematics at Allahabad includes arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid ; and the 
second course trigonometiy and geometrical conics. 

233. Jlisiorg.— In Calcutta and Madras the examination is confined to the 
outlines of Grecian and Roman history, and in Bombay either Grecian or Roman 
history may be taken up. In Allahabad the course includes English history, 
and either Grecian and Roman history,-or the British period of Indian history. 
In the Punjab there is one paper on general history and one paper on the 
history of Greece and Rome. 

23d!. PMlosophg , — Deductive Logic is an elective subject at Calcutta and 
Allaliabad, and a compulsory subject in the intermediate examination at 
Bombay. Deductive Logic with the elements of psychology is an elective 
subject in the Punjab. 


Course for flic Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

^'comte ^-'^^tJTTA. — There are two alternative courses, one of a literaiy and 

the other of a scientific character. The subjects in each are as follows 
ACovrte. ■ B Courst. 


1. English 1 . English. 

2. Philosophy. _ 2 . IMathematics. 

o. One of the following 3 . One of the following 

(o) Clasdcal language. (a) Physical Science. 

W MathemaUcs. Geology. 

Madras.— w oj 

1. English. 

^ 1 : Ontoflfc Wlo Jng 

1 W Natural sdence. 

W lliltory. Philosophy. 
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Bombay, — 

, 1 . 

2 . 

S. 

4. 


Unpflisli. 

Classical language. 

History and political economy. 
Ono of tho following ; — 


{a) Language and literature (English 
and a olassical language) . 

(i) Philosophy. 

(e) Mathematics. 

Allahabad. — 


W 

(e) 

(/) 


Ph 3 ’sical science. 

Katural science. 

Homan History, law and general juris- 
prudence. 


The subjects arc dmtletl into three groups : — 

Grotqi 1. — English. 

Group 5.— Philoshopy, political economy with political science, 
mathematics, and physios. 

Group 3. — History, a classical language, and chemistiy. 

Candidates must take up (a) group 1, (6) one subject in group 2, and (o) 
a subject in either group 2 or group 3, 

Punjab. — There are, as in Calcutta, two courses, in one of which the 
second subject is literary and in the other scientific. 


A Course, 

1. English. 

2. A clas-ical language. 

3. One of the following 

(a) A couise of inatlicmatics. 

(4) History and political economy, 
(c) Philofoply*. 

(rfj riiyhical or natural science. 

(c) A second classical Inngaagc. 


B Course, 

1. Engli‘-h. 

2. A course of mathematics or a branch of 

physiciil or natural science. 

8. Ono of tho following 

(«) A course or second course of m.atho- 
matics. 

(4) A branch or second branch of 
phj’sical or natural science. 

(c) Philosophy. 

iff) History and political economy, 

(c) A classical language. 


28G. English . — The course in all "Umversitics includes tcxt-boolcs and an Sobjccts of 
essay. In Madras, English language and literature and translation are added, ti"® ®®w*®- 
In Allahabad, unseen passages are set. Tho scope of tho osamination may be 
illustrated by the loxt-bool« studied at Calcutta and ^Madras. In tho Calcutta 
examination of 1002, tho books studied were : — Pootiy : two plays from 
Shakespeare, two books of Paradise Lost, and selections from Tennyson’s Lyrical 
Poems. Proso : Burke, two speeches and a letter, Pattison’s Life of Alilton. 

Li the Madras examination of tho same year, selections were sot from the 
Works of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Drydcn, Keats, Browning, Dickens, Oliver 
Wendell Ilohnes, and Matthew Arnold. 

237. Second Language . — (Oie following languages are common to the 
examinations of all tho Universities : — Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Ilcbrew, Arabic, 
and Persian. In Calcutta, Pali is another alternative language. In Machras, in 
lieu of a classical language, a candidate may take up an Indian vernacular or 
French or German. In Bombay, Avesta, Pahlari, a7id Frenoli arc included in 
tho list of altcniativcs. Tlic nature of tho examination is much the same in all 
the Universities. The main portion consists of translation of passages from set 
authors, with grammatical and other questions on the passage's, and on the set 
works gcjicrally. Candidates arc also required to translate unseen passages, both 
from and into a selected language. In Madras a portion of ono paper is devoted 
to general questions on grammar, structure, and idiom, and tho writing of an 
essay is included in the examination in vernacular languages. The writing of 
an essay also forms part of the Punjab examination in Pciman. 

23*8. Philosophy . — In C.nlculla tho subjects arc psychology, logic, and 
ctliics ; in Madras, physiology, ])sycliology, general philoso])hy, logic, and ethics ; 
in Bombay, logic and moral philosophy ; in Allahabad, psychology and ethics; 
and in tho Punjab, psychology, ctliics, and inductive logic or natural theology. 

In Bombay, Allahabad, and tho Punjab tho course consists of prescribed text- 
books. . In Calcutta several altornalivc text-books arc given for each subject. 

In Madras general text-books arc not presoribed, but certain adv.anccd books 
are set, e.g., a portion of Kant’s wDrks. 
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In tlie Punjab the student may choose any one of the following subjects : — 
zoology, botany, animal physiology, and geology. 

There is a practical course everywhere except at Calcutta. 

2‘13. At the Calcutta ITnivcrsity a student may follow an honours instead of Hononrs 
the ordinary pass course in any subject for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 
the honours course additional and more advanced subjects are added to those 
for the pass course. 


Course for the Prgrcc of It.acltcIor of Science, 


2‘id<. The degree of Bachelor of Science was first taken at Bombay in 1882, 
at Allahabad in ISO*?, and at Lahore and Calcutta in 1902. It is much less 
popular than tho B. A. degree ; in 1901-02, it was taken by only 13 candidates — 
G at Bombay, 8 at Allahabad, .and 2 each at Calcutta and Laliorc. 

The following is an outline of the course : — 


Oalotjtta. — 

(1) English— a short cssny 
some EcicntiOc subject. 

(Z) Statics and dynamics. 

(6) and (C) 

(o) Physiology. 

(4) Botany. 

(c) Zoology. 


on 


(3) Physics. 

(4) Chcmistiy, 


Any Wo of tho following 
(rf) Geology. 

(e) hlineralogy. 

{/) Hydrostatics and astronomy. 


Bombat. — Any two of the following subjects : — 


(l) Jlaihcmatics^ 

(3) Espcrimcnt.nl physics, 
(3) Chemistry, 


(4) Botany. 

(5) Zoology. 

(C) Animal physiology. 


(7) Physical gcographj' and geology. 


Allauauat). — ^T he following subjects arc compulsory : — 
(It English. I (3) Physio'. 

(2) Matliomatics. I (4) Chemistry. 


PttsJAn.— English and any of 
subjects ; — 

(1) jrathemafics and astronomy. 

(3) Physics and chemistry. 

(3) Botany and zoology. 


the following subjects or groups of 

(4) Geology and mineralogy. 

(5) Physiolosry. 

(6) Agricultural science. 


The courses all include practical work, hut the Indian Universities Com- 
mission expressed the opinion Hint the practical side must be made more pro- 
minent than it has been in the past liibtoiy of the degree. 


Course for (he Degree of Master of ,tr(s. 

245. In all Univrr.sitios the degree of blaster of Arts is given after examina- Ooncral 
tion, hut the preliminary conditions diiTor considerably. In Calcutta pud 
Allahabad the candidate may ho cither a B, A. or *B. So., and in Madras 
Bombay, and the Punjab he must ho a B, A. Tho Calcutta B. So., must take 
his hi. *A. degree cither in mathematics or .'cicncc. In the Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Punjab Universities, .any graduate in arts or science (as tho case may bo) 
m«y he admitted to tlie examination, hut in Bombay ho cannot tako tho 
degree until five years from tlie date of matriculation. At Madras the candi- 
date cannot go up for the M. A. examination until two years after graduation ; 
at Allahabad a two years’ interval from graduation and a course of study 
lasting one year are prescribed, but tho interval may ho reduced to one year in 
the caso of honours students («'.<?„ who obtained more than 75 per cent, of 
tiic marks in the particular subjeot at the B. A. examination). 

24 G. The subjects of the hf. A. cour.se are (1) languages ; (2) history ; Sabjovt*. 
(3) philof-opliy ; (4) mathematics ; and (5) physical or (except in the case of 
Allahabad) natural science. In Oalouitn and tho Punjab the candidate may 
tiiko up one or moro of tho above subject-s before proceeding to the degree ; 
in Bombay and Allahabad only ono ; in Madras one or moro, hut not moro 
tlwn ono in a year. Tho language subject includes (he following ; — Calcutta, 
English (for those whose vernacular is not English) or a classical language; 

0 2 
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Madras, a classical language or a group of Indian vernacular languages; 
Bombav Eno-lish -with one or more classical or European or Indian vernacular 
lan-'ua^es; Allahabad and the Punjab. English or a classical language. 

° The course for the M. A. degree is much more advanced than that for 
the B. A. degree. Calcutta produces by far the largest number of M. A.% 
and the following details relating to the Calcutta course illustrate the degree of 
attainments which are'considerod necessary. 

Hanfftiaffes.—The examination includes papers on a number of text-books, 
questions on comparative grammar and an essay in English on some subject 
connected with the history or literature of the language. The English course 
includes Anglo-Saxon. In the classical language examination, the candidate 
is requried to translate from and into English. 

history of England; (2) constitutional history of England; ■ 
(3) selected period of history ; (4) political philosophy, general juidsprudence, 
and international law; (6) political economy and economic history ; (G) essay. 

P/«7osopAy.— Psychology, logic, ethics, natural theology, political philosophy, 
and history of Indian and European philosophy. 

Mathematics . — ^There are two courses in one of which f he principal subject 
is pure, and in the other mixed, mathematics.^ The first course includes subjects 
up to spherical trigonometry, tlieoiy of equations, and differential calculus. The 
second course includes subjects up to rigid dynamics. 

Science . — In this subject the student may specialize and take up any one 
of the following 

(1) chemistry; (2) heat, electricity, and magnetism as principal 
subjects, and light and sound as subsidiary subjects ; (3) the above 
subjects with the order of importance reversed ; (4) botany ; 

(6) physiology and zoology ; and (6) geology and mineralogy. 


247. Seven hundred pupils passed the M. A. examination during the years 
1898 to 1902 ; the following table shows the subjects in which the candidates 
took their degree : — 


English . . 

Sanskrit . 

Arabic 
Pali_ . 

Persian • . 

Avesta and Pahlavi 
Hebrew . . 

Latin 


226 
48 
8 
1 
32 
5 
2 
9 


Trench . . 

Madras vernaculars 
History . . 

Philosophy . . 

Mathematics 
Physical science , 
Natural science . 


9 

3 

49 

89 

84 

117 

20 


. ' 

English is much the most popular subject, and on the whole if is no doubt 
the easiest; the English total does not include the Bombay students who take 
up English with a second language. It is interesting to note that there were 
48 Sanskrit students against only 8 students of Arabic ; the easier Persian is 
preferred to Arabic. ^ The proportion of students taking up philosopJiy, 
mathematics, and physical science (mostly at Calcutta) is large. Eighteen of 
^e Sanskrit M. A.’8 came from the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, 7 from the 
Eeooan College, and 3 from the Oriental College at Lahore. The Arabic hJ. A.’s 
i candidates; passed from the Muir Central College 

m Allahabad, the fLlphinstone College, and the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
at Aligarh. The Duff College at Calcutta had the largest number of 
t Philosophy (36), and the Presidency College^ Calcutta, came 

next with 24; the Deccan College had 8 M. A.’s in philosophy or in oom- 
ined history ai^ philosophy. Most of the M. A.’s in mathematics came from 
pcfinnff College, Calcutta (27), and the General Assembly’s Institution, 

wit w on Government College at Dacca, the 

Prenirloniw^p Government College at Lahore. Both the 

mal-o n nZ.oio'i-* t ®2,lcutta and tho Muir Central College at Allahabad 
the'latter^R -vr^A physical science, the former produfced 67 and 

Government^otlege^at Lahore^®°^ ’ ^ students took the science degree from the 

grant of the^demle^nf^^® University make provision for the 

five years’ stan^np « ^ Literature to M.- A.’s of distinction who are of 

oeeded in qualifying fir this de^oree^ approved dissertation; no one has sue- 
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Course for tlic Degree of Doctor of Science. 

2d.9. Tho degree of Doctor of Scicnoo is granted after examination at Calcuttai 
Allnliabad, and Laliorc. At Calontta, n candidate who has passed tho D. So. and 
j\[. A. examinations, and a subsidiary examination, is eligible for tho D. Sc. 
examination two years after passing the M. A. examination. At Allahabad, 
the candidate must, after passing the B. Sc. examination, follow a Ibroo years’ 
course in either mathematics, physics, or chemistry in tho Muir Central College, 
which is tho only institution affiliated up, to the D. Sc. standard; ho is 
examined by tho IJnivorsity at tho end of each year of tho course. In tho 
Punjab, a Bachelor of Science may present himself after two years fertile D. So. 
examination. Tho new Calcutta regulations for tho Doctorship of Science had 
not come into practical operation at tho end of the quinquennium, and in all only 
two students look tho D. So. degree (both at Allahabad) daring the period under 
review. 

Professors. 

250. There are about 1,000 professors and teachers in tho arts oollogcs; of 
these nearly 350 belong to Bengal and about 276 to ^Madras. The groat majority 
are graduates of Indian or non-Indian Universities; tho European professors 
with English or other non-Indian degrees belong mainly to tho Government and 
mission colleges, and to tho colleges for Europeans. Tho teachers of oriental 
languages are frequently without arts degrees, but somo of them hold oriental 
titles or (in tho Punjab) oriental degrees. Tho 272 teachers in Madras were 
classified as follows: — 

En{rHsh degrees or dip)'>nin8 . . 4.> 1 Lower qiinlilications . . 29 

Gradiintcfi of Indian Univoreitico . 157 | No special qualiGcntions . .41 

Sixty-seven of tho Indi'in profc.ssors and teachers hold trained teachers’ certi- 
tlontcs. In Bombay, tho classifloation was as follows : — 

M. A 5i7 1 Oilier dogiccs or diplomiw . 23 

11, A. . . . . . 43 I Without BpccinI qimUncntioiiB . 29 

These figures group together English and Indian qualifications. In tho Punjab 
the profcssoi’s and teachers held the foUouing qualifications ; — 

Af. A. .32 ( B. A. . .23 { Other qiinliGcations . 22 

The other qualifications inoludo oriental degrees such os that of Shash'i or 
Mavlavi Fazilt and departmental tcaohors’ certificates, etc. 


251. Tho following table shows tho staff of six of tho principal Government 
colleges ; — 


PrfiiJcnry Co'IrRe, CMcnUn. 


I’rincip.nl nnd I’rorc'sor of Englieh Litera- 
ture. 

a ProfeiforB of En"li«li LitemUirc. 

2 I’rotccfori of S»n-krit. 

1 Piofr-eor of Ar.aliia .vid Pcr.-i.iu. 

2 Profe-orp of Phil >‘opliy nnd Ligic. 

2 Profc'.sorB of Hi.tiry nnd Political Economy. 

3 Profe— ors of Mat'ii'iii.ilie*. 

3 ProIc«-!i>rp nt Phy'.icfll Science. 

2 Profo>-«orp of Cliemislry. 

1 Prc'fppeor of Giology. 

1 Profi'C'-or of Biology, 

1 Lecturer on Snnit.uy Science. 

1 llemonplrntor of Clicmi'-lry. 

1 Dcmonilintor of Pliyi ic». 

24 Total — 11 Pjofe'ioni of tlio Indian 

Service nnd 13 Profcipora of ilic 
Provincial Service, 


Preidenej- College, Slndroii. 


Principal. 

1 Profp'sor of English T.ilcmtnro, 

1 Junior Profe-sor of English. 

1 Piofi“!‘'or of Siinskrit nnd Comparative 
Philology. 

1 I’rnfcEsor of IliFlorj’. 

1 Pr^fcro'ir of Pliilotopliy. 

1 Professor of Mnlhcmnlicr. 

1 Piofci'or of ('heiiiistry, 

1 Profe-Bor of Pliy«ic', 

1 ProfcJ'or of Biidogy. 

1 Senior AsFiBlmit Pnifcr' ^r. 

8 Junior At-sinlnni ProfoEhore. 

1 Lntin Master. 

i Anihie, Pcr-i'iiv^d Ilindiislnni Muster. 
1 S.inskrit Musicrr'^,^ 

1 Mnlnynlnm Mnster. 

1 Tcbigu Mnstor. 

1 Tmnil Miiflliir. 

1 KiiiinrcbD M.istor. 

23 Total. 


OenernI 

■tatistics. 


Stuff of 

Oovernnicnt 

colleges. 
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Elplinstone Collogo, Bombay. 

Muir Cential College, Allahabad. 

Principal and Professor of English Literature. 

Principal. 

1 Professor of EngHsli and History. 

1 Professor of Oiicntal Languages. 

1 Leotnrer in Persian. 

1 Professor of History and Political Economy. 
1 Professor of Logic and Philosophy. 

1 Professor of Mathematics. 

1 Lecturer in Experimetal Physics. 

1 Professor of Biology. 

2 Assistant Teachers of Oriental Languages. 

1 Professor of English Literature 

1 Assirtnnt Professor of English Literature, 

1 Professor of Sanskrit. 

1 Professor of Arabic and Persian. 

1 Assistant Professor of Arabic and Persian. 

1 ]Profc>-sor of Matlicmntioa. 

1 Assistant Prolcssor of Mathematies. 

1 Professor of Pliysic-. 

1 Professor of Chemistry. 

i 

11 Total. 

jlO Total. 

(Law staff exclnded). 

GorerDiaeiit College^ Lalioros 

Goremment College. Rangoon. 

Principal and Professor of English Literature. 

Principal. 

1 Professor of Philosophy. 

1 Professor of History. 

1 Assistant Professor of History and Phi- 
lo'ophy. 

1 Profecsor of Mathematics. 

1 Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

1 Professor of Seieiice. 

1 Assistant Professor of Natural Science. 

1 Assistant Professor of Biology. 

1 Leotnror in English. 

1 Lecturer in Pali and Assistant Leotnrer in 
English. 

1 Lecturer in ^lathcmntics and Logic. 

1 Lecturer in Chemistry and Physics. ■ 

1 Assistant Science Lecturer. 

6 Total. 

9 Total. 



Examinations. 


A]ipoiiitiiicnt of Il'cainiiicrs. 


252. Calcutta. — Examinors are appointed by the Syndicate. In the Arts 
Eaculty examiners are appointed both to set and mark p'lpors, but in some 
cases separate examiners are nominated for the tnro purposes. "Moderators are 
appointed only for the E. A. and entrance examinations, but in higher examin- 
ations in the Arts Faculty two or more persons aro appointed to set the papers 
in any subject ; and it is their Joint duty to moderate them. In other Eaculties 
the President of the Eaculty is ex-officio President of the Board of Examinors, 
Examiners are usually selected from among the professors of the colleges 
afdliated to the TTniversity, but, when ncoessaiy, persons unconnected with the 
University are also chosen. 


263. Madras. — Examinors aro appointed by the Syndicate, nominations 
being mvited each year from Eellows of the Univoreity and heads of affiliated 
colleges. The examiners aro usually graduates of the University and pro- 
fessors of affiliated colleges. Outsiders are rarely appointed. Teachers who 
prepare for the examinations aro not excluded. Eor the purpose of appointing 
exammers, rabjeots or groups of subjects are fixed. There aro twentv-ono suoh 
groups m Acts, two each in Law apd Medicine, and one in Engineering. The 
selected for a subject or group of subjects, conduct and are responsible 
m those subjects as a body. One of the examiners in 
appointed by the Syndicate to be the Chairman. The Board 
moderates the papers bdonging to its group of subjects. 

maioritv "°^^'^pExammers are appointed by the Syndicate. In the great 

f Mtow, or graduate ^tUe UmvBrdty. ?ut- 
e generally appointed in one or two subjects of the M. A. examination. 
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Only sucli toaohers as prepare candidates for tlie mntriculation are precluded 
from osamining in the subject in •winch they toaoh. Moderators are appointed 
in a few subjects of the matriculation examiuation. 

266. Allahadad. — Permanent Boards of Examiners are appointed by the 
Syndicate for tlio subjects of the B. A., M. A., B. So., and D. So. Examinations, 

•which are divided for this purpose into ten groups. Each Board consists of three 
Edlows. The Boards appoint examiners subject to the conhrraation of the 
Syndicate, and may select examiners from amongst themselves. The papers set 
by the examiners are revised by the Board. Examiners for the entrance and 
intermediate examinations arc appointed by a committee of the Syndicate 
subject to the approval of the Syndicate, and the papers •wdiich they set are 
renewed by the permanent Boards. Examiners are as a rule I'ellows of the 
University or European professors of colleges. Teachers are not excluded, but 
in all examiuations above the intermediate, one examiner is appointed in each 
case who is not engaged in teaching in a collego aihliatcd to the University. 

26G. Punjab. — In all subjects except law the examiners are appointed by 
the Syndicate subject to the conlirmation of the Senate. Teachers who prepare for 
any examination are debarred from examining in a subject in which they teach, 
and the examiners appointed for those examinations for which students are pre- 
pared by the recognized colleges are often cng.iged in teaching in other 
provinces. IModcrators are not appointed, but to secure uniformity examiners 
are in general re-appointed for several years. Model papers are prepared by 
the Paoulties and serve for guidance. In the case of any departure from the 
usual standard the Board of Studies may intervene. 

Condnet ef Evnniinations. 

257. In general a syllabus is dra^wn up for the various subjeots of each exam- Geuciai 
ination and is to bo found in the Univeraity Calendar. The Calendar also pub- 
lishes the last sot of papers. The various examinations in English, in other langu- 
ages, in history, and in philosophy arc, to a very large extent, based on prescribed 
text-books. General questions arc also as a rule set, and translations and essay 
•writing are required. In mathematics the examinations comprise both book- 
work and problems, and in some cases it is laid down that a certain percentage of 
marks must bo given for book-work. Outside the scientific subjects the 
examinations arc conducted almost cn ircly by written papers and answers. The 
Universities of Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab have vim voce examinations 
in English. Except at Calcutta, most of the science examinations for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree have a praciical side, but greater importance is attached to the 
practical portion of the examination in the case of the science degrees. 

268. In order to pass any of tho examinations a candidate must succeed in siaika. 
obtaining a prescribed minimum percentage of marks. Eor tho B. A. Examin- 
ations the proscribed poroentago is as follows : — 

Calcutta. — ^Thirty per cent, in each subject and 36 per cent, in tho aggre- 
gate. 

Ma^dbas. — O ne-third in each division. 

.Boaibay. — Tliirty per cent, in each subject, provided that if tho candidate 
fails to obtain 30 per cent, in one subject but secures more than 46 per cent, in 
tho aggregate, ho may be passed subject to corlain conditions. 

Allah AB AD. — One- third in each group of subjects. 

Punjab. — ^Eorty per cent, in each obligatoiy subject and 33 per cent, in 
the elective subjeots. 

Successful c.nndidales are in general divided into classes or dmsions, the 
percentage of marlcs obtained regulating admission to the higher class. It is tho 
general rule that a candidate who fails in any examination may present himscK 
again as often as ho pleases. 

260. The matricidation examination is hold by each University at a number Contres. 
of contres ; the intermediate examination is also licld at contres which arc fewer 
in number than those appointed for tho matriculation examination. Examiuations 
above tho intermediate arc all liold at tho University toums, except that 
Calcutta has fourteen centres for tho B. A. examination. 
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fixamiaation Statistics. 

260. The figures in this section relate only to the area dealt 'with in the 
Eeriew, and not to the total number of University candidates. 

intermeaiBto £61. In the intermediate examination 7,649 candidates presented themselves 
examiimtion. 1901-02 against 6,036 in 1896-97. The number of candidates in 1901-02 
amounted to 94 per cent, on the number of students who passed the entrance 
-examination* in 1899-1900. This is a high percentage, especially as a consider- 
able proportion of thosd who pass the entrance examination do not pursue a 
University career,' The explanation is that candidates aro^ allowed to go up 
repeatedly for the examination m the hope of eventually passing it ; in Madias 
and Bengal the number of candidates at the intermediate elimination exceeded 
the number of students who passed the entrance examination two years pm- 
viously. The percentage of successful candidates was 42 in 1901-02 against 39 
in 1896-97. In both years the percentage of passes was lower in Madras and 
Bengal than in Bombay, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. The percent- 
age was 43 in the case of college candidates, and only 23 in the case of private 
candidates. 


B. A. 262. In the B. ^ . examination there wore 3,913. candidates in 1 901-02 against 

ejnmmation. g 322 candidates in 1896-97. The total exceeded by 1,273 the total number of 
students who passed the intermediate examination in 1899-1900 ; the explanation 
is again that unsuccessful candidates often present themselves several times for 
examination. In every province except Burma, the number of B. A. candidates 
exceeded the number of intermediate examination passes of two years previously, -v 
and in Bengal (where the percentage of passes is lowest) the excess amounted to 
955. 

The number of candidates was greater in 1901-02 than in 1896-97 in 
Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, and Burma, and smaller in Madras, the United 
Provinces, and the Central Provinces. There W'ero 623 private candidates in 
1901-02 against 347 in 1896-97; the number increased in oaoh Dniversity 
province. 

Tlie percentage of successful candidates was 37 in 1901-02 against 42 in 
1896-97 ; among college students the percentage was 39 and among private 
students 26. The percentage of passes in the principal provinces was as 
follows : — 


United Provinces 

• 


• 

• 


• 

1001-02. 

. 68 

1800-97. 

40 

Bombay . . 

• 


• 


t 

• 

. 62 

80 

M.adras . , 

• 




• 

V 

. 55 

66 

Punjab 

• 


• 




. 48 

84 

Bengal 






• 

. 21 

24 


.. _ 263. In the B. Sc. examination the number of Bombay candida'tes fell from 

X ina I . 1896-97 to 6 only in 1901-02 ; there were 12 candidates for the new Bengal 

examination ; the United Provinces candidates diminished from 8 to 6 ; and there 
were two Punjab candidates. All the candidates were college stadents. Bather 
more than half the candidates passed both in 1896-97 and in 1901-02; in 
Bombay, and the Punjab they all passed ; in Bengal the passes wore 2 out of 12, 
and in the United Provinces 3 out of 6. 


M. A. 

exAmlnatlon* 


„ A. examination there were 301 candidates in 1901-02 against 

1 H ^^^^^^'^ys^i^tinthe former year there were 99 jirivate candidates and in the 
tier year only 64. The change in the proportion of private candidates is due to 
Bengal which returned 60 in 1896-97 and 30 in 1901-02. The M. A. candi- 
dates were distributed by provinces as follows 

Bengal 
Bombay 


United Piovinoes 

Punjab 

Madras 

Central Provinces 


183 

S3 

81 

.81 

22 

1 


* locludiugUia AllaKabad exaitdntAaon. 
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The principal changes wore a rise o£ 9 in Bombay and a fall of 11 in 
^ Bengal ; in the latter province, however, the number of college students in* 
creased by 10. In commenting on the small number of M. A. candidates in 
IVJadras the Director says : — 

Tlio stnndard of tlio M. A. dc^eo exAminniion is vary mnrlicdlv' higher than that of the 
B. A. degree' examination, ccpcciaTly in the scientific suhjectsi and theic are very fear colleges 
which are in a position to give the necessary instmetinn. Alorcover, the ItT. A. degree is not, as 
the B. A. degree is, a necessary qualification for the higher appointments in Government service, 
although no donht the higher degree gives its posscs'sor some advantage, especially iit the teach- 
ing profession. It is, therefore, not very likely that tho number of eindidates for the M. A. 
degree will much increase, at least as long as conditions remain tho same as they are at present. 

Tlic number of M. A. candidates in Bengal is always much greater than in 
tho other provinces ; tho M. A. degree gained, in popularity when the annual 
number of students taking tho B. A. degree increased so greatly as to detract 
from tho value of the qualification from the point of view of tho best students. 

Tho percentage of passes was 47 in 1901-02 against 44 iu 1896-97. The 
percentage stood as follows in tbo several provinces : — 


Punjab ........ 6S 

United Provicccs ...... 48 

hTnilras ........ 4fi 

Bengal ........ 43 

Bumbay 


265. During the five years of tbo quinquennium under review 40,408 Gmerai 
students passed the entrance examination ; 13,942 students passed the interme- 
diatc examination, 6,778 students passed tbo B. A. or B. Sc. examination, and 693 
students the M. A. examination. In other words among ovci'y 100 students who 
pass the entranoo examination about 35 pass the intermediate examination, and 
about 17 graduate in arts or scicnco ; whilst about 3 in every 200 take tho M. A. 
degree. A octiain number of students are diverted after pas'^ing the entranoo 
or intermediate examination into tho professional courses, hut allowing for this 
circumstanco tho porcentago of 17 is a very small ono and illustrates what is 
said in tho chapter on secondary education regarding tho miscellaneous uses to 
which the cntranco examination is put. 

Students. 

260. Tho total number of collegiate students, omitting those outside tho area Total and 
dealt with in this Itoviow, amounted in 1901-02 to 17,148 ; tho incroaso during rroviDcwl 
the quinquennium under review was 3,21.'i, during the previous quinquennium 
1,509, and during tho period 1887-88 to 1891-92 4,3G1-. Nearly one-half of tho 
total number of students belong to Bengal, and nearly half tho remainder to 
Hladras. In llio five University provinocs tho number of hoys of schcol-going 
ago of* whom ono was iu an arts college stood as follows ; — 


Bengal .... 

711 

Mnclraa ..... 

. . . 765 

Botiihay .... 

. . . 1,029 

Punjnh . , . . 

. 1,319 

United Provinces . * . 

. 2.602 


During tho quinquennium Bengal gained 1,760 pupils, Bombay 877, Madras 239, 
tho Punjab (with tho North-West Frontier Province) 100, aud^ tho United 
Provinces only 44. Thus the United. Provinces are rot only behind tho other 
provinces in tho diffusion of collcgisitc education, hut also show the least pro- 
gress. Tlio Bombay figur&s of 1896-07 were alfcctcd by plaguo. 

207. Bather more tlian ono quarter of tbo students were in colleges under sintiitiri 
public management ; of these, nearly 4,000 were in Government colleges, and ^ho 
balance comprised 203 students of tlic five Board colleges of Madras, Bengal, and 
the Punjab, and 228 students of tlic three Native State colleges of the Bombay 
Presidency. Tho pupils of private managed colleges numheved nearly 13,000, 
and 54 per coni, of them were in aided institutions. Out of 5,800 students of 

r 
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tmaided coUeges, 4,641 bdonged to -Bengal. During the quinquennium the 

i^ease in the number of students m different classes of institutions was as fol- 
lows Governiwent colleges . • . . • 448 

Aided colleges 998 

Unaided colleges . ' • • • • • 1,896 


Bengal accounts for 1,329 out of the total increase under the last head. 

Enco or oreed 268. The following table shows, by race or cree’d, the number of boys among 
of Btndent!. 10,000 of sobool-going age, of whom one was a student in an arts college 


Paxsis^ . 


• 

• 

• 


. 471 

Cbrisfcians ^ . 


• 

• 



. 49 

Hindus • 


• 

• 

• 


. 19 

Muhammadans 


• 

• 

• 


. 3 

Buddhists 


• 

■ 



. 9 


The Parsi community evidently appreciates to the full the advantages of a 
oolleriate education. The Christians include both Europeans and Eurasians and 
Native Christians. The relative superiority of Hindus over Muhammadans is 
disouased in the Chapter on Muhammadan Education. 

Halo and 269, Out o£ the total 17,148 collegiate students, 177 were females; they 

female were distributed as follows 

atndents. 

Bengal . • 

• United Provinces 

Madras . 

Bombay . 

Burma . . 


. 55 
. 49 
. 86 
. SO 

. 8 


Eace or creed 270. The following table shows the race or creed of the students who took 
of graduates, -q ^nj^ degree in 1901-02 


Degree, 

SnTOpPBnB 

Katire 

Hikous. 

1 

Moham- 

Forsie. 

Buddhiets. 

Un- 

daeiified. 

Gurasiaiu. 

Ohrigtians. 

Bralimaas. 

KoD'Brnb* 

mans* 

mndane. 

Sa Aa • • 

16 

69 

613 

697 

107 

40 

8 

4 

M.A. 

1 

4 

SS 

71 

12 

4 

aa a 

8 ' 


(Esdudea prirato candidates in Bengal.) 
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Finance. 

IxpcnOituTC. 

271. The total expenditure on arts colleges amounted to 25 1 lakhs in 1901- 
*1 2 a lakhs durii^ the period -under review, as oompared with 

1 QQiT QQ ^^® PJ^svious quinquennium, and with 4 lakhs during the years 

18^-88 to 1891-92.^ Out of the total expenditure about lakhs was incurred 
m B^gal, 6t lakhs in M^ras, lakhs in the United Provinces, 3| lakhs in 

Punjab. There was an increase of -expenditure 
® Provinces, of E74000 in Bengal, of H48,000 in the 

.dhnikhedhy H17 !Joo®®’°°° ^ ^ “ expenditure 


Cost of 
edueatiouf 


® college student, according t 

KUB Bgures for 1901-02, stood as follow in the five University provinces 


United Provinces 
Madras , 

Bombay . 

Pnnjab , 

Bengal 


B 

. !178 
. 195 
. 188 
• . 136 
. . 97 
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Tlie averages are composed of items diffmng greatly in amount. The average 
annual cost in four of the largo Government colleges -vraa as follows : — 


fi 

Presidency College, Madras .... 311 

Government College, Lahore .... S86 

Elphinstono College, Pombay .... 264 

Presidency College, Calcutta .... 261 


The following are the figures for some of the large mission colleges : — 


R 

Madras Christian Collage ..... 146 

Wilson College, Bombay ...... 144 

Si. Xavier’s Collcgo, Bombay . . . .117 

* Porman Christian College, Lahore . . .104 

General Assembly’s Institntion, Calcutta . . 99 

And the following arc the figures for some of the large ITative colleges ; — 

B 

Pachaiyappn’s College, Madras .... 214 
Fergnsson College, Poona ..... 87 

* Dayanand Anglo-Vedio College, Lahore . . 49 

MetropoUtan Institution, Calcutta . . . 40 

Bangaboei College, Calcutta . . . .31 


The Pergusson CoUego is well equipped, hut its expenditure is reduced by the 
ciroumstanoc that the professora are content to give their sorvices for a very 
small remnneration. The low figures of the Calcutta colleges illustrate the 
cheapness of private managed education in Bengal. 

273. Out of the total c^endituxe of 25| lakhs, 95 lakhs were derived from Expenditure 
public, and 16 lakhs from private, sources. The public funds comprise B8, 96,000 by aonree*. 
Provincial Kevenues, ild6,000 Native State Bevonues, and B27,000 Municipal 
.and Local Board funds. The private funds comprise 9^ lakhs from foes, and 
lakhs from other sources. During the quinquennium the expenditure from 
Provincial Revenues diminished by H67,000, the expenditure from fees increased 
by 62,31,000, and the expenditure from other private sources by B70,000. 
Expenditure from Provincial Rcrcnitcs diminished by B78,000 in Bengal and 
by B38,000 in Bombay ; in Madras it remained practically stationary ; and in 
the United Provinces it increased by B23,000 and in the Punjab by fil4,000. 

The increase of expenditure from fees during the post throo quinquennial periods 
has been as follows : — 

B 

1887-S8 to 1891-92 2,63,000 

1892-93 to 180G-97 ..... 1,11,000 
1897-08 to 1901-02 2,31,000 

Progress, whicli declined during the middle quinquennium, has, been satisfactory 
during the quinquennium under review. All provinces shored in the increase ; 
in Bengal it amounted to a little over one lakh. Expenditure from “ other 
private sources ” diminished considerably in Madras and Bombay, but increased 
in Bengal, the United Provinces, and the Punjab. 

'J’lio following table shows how the expenditure on Government, aided, and 
unaided colleges is met 

■ (Fjgarca in tlioosasdi of rnpera.) 


Class of coilogo. 

rubiis 

funds. 

1 

Fees. 

! Prlrnto 
eoarccs. 

i 

Total. 

Government ....... 

Aided •••.•• • • 

Unaided «....**• 

• / 

6,65 

2,69 

1 

3,60 

3,87 

2,04 

82 

3,76 

2,20 

10,47 

10,22 

4,24 


In the' aided colleges tho public contribution (derived from Provincial Revenues 
.supplemented by small grants from Municipal and Local Punds) amounts to 
69 per cent, of tho sum derived from endowments, subscriptions, and other 
private sources. 


T? 2 


* Calculated on tbo number of pupils on tbo rolls on tbo 81st blacob 1003. 
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274 The levy of fees in arts colleges is a somewhat vexed question. The 
irenenil principles which hare been approved by the Government in respect of 
advanced education are to the efiect that all mtitutions imintained by the State 
must refrain from competing with aided or private institutions by charging lower 
fees, and that the Departments of Public Instruction and the managers of private 
institutions should co-operate to raise the fees gradually and cautiously in all 
colleges. This policy aims at rendering the institutions maintained or aided 
by the State less and less dependent on assistance from public revenues, and is 
also designed to secure greater efficiency and success in the private managed 
institutions. The needs of poor students are most appropriately met (1) by the 
provision of scholarships for more able hoys, and (2) by meap of endowed col- 
lei^es which cheapen education for all poor students irrespective of their ability, 
° 275. The principle that institutions maintained by &e State must refrain 
from competing with private managed institutions by charging lower fees is 
acted on universally, and on the whole the rates levied in Government colleges 
and the few Municipal colleges are adequate. In aided colleges the Govern- 
ment is able to exercise control over fee rates and the adnmsim of free students, 
and in most oases tho position is satisfactory. The principles which should 
be followed have given oooasion to some discussion and controversy in the 
hladras Prosidonoy which has 30 out of the total 55 aided colleges. But it is in 
the case of the unaided colleges that the greatest difficulties have arisen. This 
aspect of the question is of most importance in Bengal, which has more thnn 
three quarters of the total number of unaided college student*. The Govern- 
ment exercises no control over the fee regulations of these colleges, except where 
tho college wishes to receive Government scholarship holders or for its students to 
compete for such scholarships, and hitherto the Universities have taken no steps 
to ensure the levy of adequate fees. Some colleges have taken advantage of this 
freedom to lower fees to a point inconsistent with efficiency, thus fliTniniglnng 
their own capacity for affording a good education and interfering with the work 
of other institutions. The Universities Commission drew the loUowing picture 
of the evils resulting from practioes of this nature : — 

Ihe evidence plnced before ns has shown that if a minimnni rate of fees is not enfoioed, 
the standard of education and discipline is lowered. We were not satisfied with the stale of 
some of the aided or even of some of the Government colleges which we inspected, but in the 
unaided colleges, where the smallest fees are levied, the conditions were far worse. At tome of 
the unaided colleges we found that the professors and teachers were inadequately paid j that the 
buildmgs and class rooms were unsuitable ; that the educational appliances for general teaching 
weie inadequate j and that the apparatus and laboratories for science and other speo'sl teaching 
were of the most primitive description, and not even up to the requirements at an ordinary board 
or primary school in England, or iu Europe generally. These resultB must be mainly traced to 
the undue competition among a number of colleges which are driven, in order to attract students, 
to charge veiy small fees. 


.276. ^ all arts colleges taken together the average iuoidence of fees per 
pupil was B67 in 1901-02 as compared with fi62 in 1896-97. The foUowin" 
table shows the average annual incidence in various classes of colleges : ° 

' Fasr Gkade Colleges. 


Closi of College. 


Government 


Aided 


Unaided . 



Madras . 
Bombay . 
Bengal 
Punjab 
hladras , 
Bombay . 
Bengal . 
Pnnjab(ff) 
Madras 
Bengal 
Punjab (a) . 


Fiovinco. 


. T *l;Urt5e' tor xiriraU nanscel colleger arn enbicct to the reninrke made ou 

(a) Calculiit.'d on the numhor of puplb oa the rolls on tho 31st Hsrch 1U03. 


ATcrage 

annual 

iaoidence 

offers. 


87 

. 93 

• 92 

. 86 

70 

• 67 

. 42 

• 66 

* 52 
34 

• 34 
lagcs440-Ml, 
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86 ' 


Average 
^ nimnd 
iocidenee 
of fees. 

68 
37 
S3 
41 
65 
67 

54(a) 

8 ^ ' 

Kotb. — I nformation ie not nvailnUefor the United ProrineeB. 

(a) Exsinding the Bnrdivan Cullego, in which no feet are ohargeA 
(6) Calcnlnted on the number of pupils on tho rolU on the Slet Marsh 1903. 

277. In the i^fadras Presidonoy College the rates of fees are 1130 a term for Govommeut 
the M. A. course, R52 a term for the B. A. course, and R38 a term for the P. A. ®®8egfs. 
coui-se. ^or other public managed colleges the folloudug standard rates are laid 
down : M. A. course, R24 a term ; B. A. couisc, B42 a term ; and F. A. course, 

1134 a term. In Bomhay the rates of fees are 11120 a year in the Elphinstone 
College and E8() a year in the Deccan College. The highest rate of fees — Bl2 a 
month — is charged in tho Presidency College at Calcutta ; this rate appeared to 
the Universities Commission to be about as high as can be appropriately charged 
in India. At Government Colleges in the Bengal mofassal, the rate charged is 
B5 or B6 a month ; special rates arc proscribed -for backward classes or districts, 
thus in the Chittagong College the into is B3 a month, and for Muhammadans 
it is B2 or B4 a month. In the Government colleges of the United Provinces 
the fee is BS a month for the P. A. classes, BIO a month for the B. A. classes, and 
B12 a month for the M. A. class. Tho same rates are charged in the Govern- 
ment and Board Colleges of tho Punjab. In the Bangoon College the rates are 
B7 a month in tho P. A. classes and B9 a month in the B. A. classes. In the 
Government College at Jubhulporo tho fee rates depend upon the income of 
the parents and vary from B30 to B96 a term in the P. A. and B. A. classes. 

The following table shows tho foe incidence in some of the large Govern- 


ment Colleges in 1901-02 : — 

B 

Presidency College, Madriis . ' ... 92 

Elphinstonc College, Bombay . . . . .104 

Presidency College, Calcutta ..... 146 

Muir Central College, Allaliabad ... .82 

Government College, Lahore ..... 86 

Government College, llnngoon .... 70 


Tho Calcutta total includes an entrance fee of BIO and various special fees, in Aided 
addition to the ordinary tuition fee of B12 a month; and similarly the Madras 
total includes reading-room and laboratory fees. 

278. In the Madhas Presidency a minimum rate of fees was prescribed in 
aided institutions for about fifteen years, but it was abolished by the Local 
Government at tho end of 1891. The Universities Commission found opinion 
divided as to tho effect of this change of policy. Some witnesses attribute a 
dooliuo in discipline and in tho tone of education to the oompotition between 
different institutions which has, they allege, resulted from it ; others contend 
that it was not possible to secure that tlio managers of aided institutions realized 
from students tho fees which they entered in their accounts as paid, and that, 
as a matter of fact, false statements of tho amoimts realized wore not in- 
frcquonlly furnished by them.” The standard foe rates given above are used 
in estimating tho fee income of an aided college for the purpose of the grant-in- 
aid code, but during tho quinquennium under review tho expenditure of these 
iustitutious always exceeded tho available grant by more than tho foe income, 
so that the rule liad practically no effect. There is no prescribed minimum foe 
for aided schools in Bombay, hut there is no difficulty in securing tho levy of a 
reasonable fee under tho Bomhay system of largo central colleges. In Bbegai,, 
no grant-in-aid is given to a college which does not levy an adequate fee ; the 
rates sanctioned are fairly low — about B6 or B6 in tho large Calcutta ooUoges. 




TTnaided 

college!. 


Free 

itndente. 


System. 
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Tn the United Pbovinoes and in tte Punjab aided coUeges are required to 
minimum fee of 76 per cent, of the rate in force in Government ooUeges. 
Thefollo^g table shorn the fee incidence in 1901-02 in some of the large 
aided colleges both mission and native 


Miuidn Colleges, 

Hladras ChTistian Colley • . . • 

St. Joseph’s Collegej Trichinopoly . ' . 

"WilBon College, Bombay . • • * • 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay . • ... 

Buff College, Calcutta • • _ • • • 

Iiondon Missionary Sodoty’s Institution, Calcutta 
Forman Christian College, Lahore* • • • 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi* . • . . 

Native Colleges. 


76 
78 
62 

77 
44. 
46 
64 
77 


60 

55 

57 


Fachaiyappa’s College, Madras . . . . i 

Fergnsson College, Foona . • • • ■ 

Victoria College, Narail (Bengal) .... 

279. It has already been stated that the rate of fees levied in unaided 
colleges is practically uncontrolled . Apart from B engal, the only t)rovinces -with 
a co^derable number of unaided colleges are the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. The 16 unaided colleges of the United Provinces had only 411 pupils ; 
ten of them are collegiate classes attached to European high schools. The 
seven unaided colleges of the Punjab had 688 pupils ; the most important are 
native sectarian colleges, which charge low fees but have large subscriptions or 
endowments. The following statement shows ‘the average incidence in 1901-02 
of the fees levied in the unaided Native coUeges of Calcutta ; — 

S 
40 
28 
55 


Metropolitan Institution 
City College 
B.ipon College . 
Bangabasi College 
Central College . 
Albert College 


27 

21 

39 


In the City and Central Colleges the greater part of the expenditure is met 
by endowments and other private sources. 

280. In Madras no restriction is laid down with regard to the number of 
free studentships which may be granted in private managed institutions. ^ 
Bombay free students are rarely admitted to (rtvemment colleges, but a ce^in 
amount of latitude is allowed to aided colleges. In Bengal 6 per cent, of Hindu- 
free students and 8 per cent, of Muhammadan free students are allowed in 
Government and aided colleges ; in unaided colleges free studentships are granted 
frequently and without control. In aided colleges of .the United Provinces free 
and half-rate students are limited to 6 per cent, in each case. In the Punjab 
no free students are allowed in Government or aided colleges, but half rates 
may be charged up to a limit of 10 per cent, of the number of pupils on the 
rolls. 

SoliolarsMps. 

281. In all provinces there is a general system of public scholarships paid 
from Provincial Bevenues ; the first set of the scholarships are granted on the 
result of the entrance examination and are tenable for two years ; the second set 
are granted on the results of the intermediate examination and are also tenable 
for two years ; sometimes a third grade of scholarriiips is given on the result of the 
B. A. examination tenable for one or more years, in order to assist the student to 
prosecute ms higher studies, and perhaps to go up for the M. A. examination, 
in some provmces the three grades of scholarships are named respectively junior, 

j Some of the scholarships are open to all competitors from 

special-classes, such as females. 
Six State scholarships of the value of 
SposKuhe for three yearn in England, ire placed at the 

— dian Universities; two scholarships are awarded nnimflll y, 

o£® <»" on the Slut Mnrcli 1902. 

mcncc Acbb Uims ate used throngbont the piesent section. 
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each. XJmvevsity receiving a scholarship in turn. In addition to the various 
classes of Government scholarships, there are a number o£ private scholarships 
and prizes ; many of them are awarded by the Universities from the proceeds of 
endowments ‘which they hold in trust for the purpose. 

282. The total expenditure on scholarships held in arts colleges 'was Expendiime. 
B2, 67,398 in 1901-02 against B2, 36,182 in 1896-97 ; all provinces except Berar 
and Coorg participated in the inorease. The expenditure may he classified by 
sources as follows : — 



B 

Provineial Revennes . . 

. 1,70,064 

Native State Revenues . 

6,446 

Municipal and Local Punds 

• a • 3jS00 

Fees .... 

. . . 6,162 

Private sources . 

• • t 80^946 


Total . 2,67,398 


283. The following table shows the actual number of scholarship holders in ScholaraUp 
1901-02 for those provinces for which the information is available : — holder*. 


^ftidpAs ... • . • . 8dt 

Bombay 428 

United Provinces 491 

Panjob . 207 

Pnrma .. •*••.. 49 

Aeeam . . ...... 142 

Berar . 9 


Some of the Assam scholarships are held in the province and some in Bengal ; 
the Berar scholarships arc held in Bombay. 


284 Wo may now state briefly the arrangements in force in the different Prorinoisi 
provinces ““uf ' 
Madhas. — The scale of Government scholarships* is as follows ; — 

Number, hlontblv value. 

» 


Junior •«.«.. 25 7 

Senior ...... 8 10 

Graduate ..... 0 20 


In 1901-02, two of the graduate scholarships were awarded in mathematics 
and four in science ; five wont to the Presidency College and one to the Madras 
Christian College, Of tho eight senior scholarships offered in the same year, only 
three wore awarded and the balance went to increase the number of junior scholar- 
ships of which 32 wore awarded (seven to females). 

286. Bombat.— T ho scholarship holders for 1901-02 comprised 4il8 boys and 
10 girls ; they derived their scholarships from the following sources ; — 

52 from Provincial 'Bovonuou. 

S5 from Native State Bcvonucs. 

09 from fees. 

242 from private rourcc*. 

Of the total expenditure only B6,404i was derived from Provincial Ecvenues 
against £20,966 from private sources ; there arc many University scholarships 
and a number of private scholarships tenable by inhabitants of ocitain districts 
and members of particular communities. 

286. Bengal.*— Tho following is the scale of Government scholarships : — 

Nombor. Monthly value. 

Graduate > . .8 100 (tonublofor 

tlireo ycaiB). 

Senior . . . .62(b) 10 atS26 

40 at B20 

Junior .... 165 (i) 10 at R'lO 

47 at P15 

* 05 at BIO 

The graduate scholarships wore first given in 1900. The rules provide 
that ordinarily two scholarships shall ho awarded to students ■who propose to 
carry on original research in soicntific subjects, and one scholarship for research 


* Called in Madme F. A., B. A., and M. A. soliolnishipa. 

(b) Inelndcs 2 epooiol eoliolanliips for fomnlea. (h) Inclalej 8 ^oeial tcliolonliips tor xcuiMCi. 
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. RnTiieots The lower value senior and junior scholarships are 

!r KSritorianv The principal private scholarships in Bengal are the ' 
KchandRoychandstudentehips which are maintained from a fund of 2 lakhs 
heldS. trust !)y the University. There are five studentships each of the value of 
fil 400 ayear.^ Candidates must beM. A/s or Doctors of some faculty and 

Sreompete at a special examinatiom This exammation is heldannuaUy 
Td one stadentshipis given on the result. A vade list of hterary and scientiflc 
Objects is prescribed; a candidate may not take up more than twosubjecta. 
The studentship is tenable in the first instance for three years and the holders 
must engage in some work of original research ; if then progress is held to he 
satisfactory the studentship may be extended for another three years. There 
were five studentship holders at the end of the quinquennium; four came from 
the Presidency College, and one from the Presidency College and General 

Assembly’s Institution. •! i-i. tt * 1 . a -n 

287. United Pbovinobs.— Of the 491 scholars of the United Provinces* 
161 reedved their scholarships from Government and 330 from other sources. 
The following is the scale of Government scholarships : — 



Number. 

Monthly rate. 



a 

Gradnafe • • 

Senior . • • 

Junior . • . 

. 5 

. . 12 

. . 24 

r 20 (tenable for 
\ 18 months), 

f 12 first year. 

1. 16 second year. 
t 8 first year. 
llO secondyear. 


288. Punjab.- 
Boholarships : — 


-The followihg is the scale of open Government' college 


NninW. 


Monthly r&te. 

First grade. Becond grade. 






a 

a 

Oradnate • 

• 

• 

1 

25 

20 

Senior • 

• 

• 

3 

16 

12 

Junior , 

« ' 

« 

20 

12 

10 


Pirst grade scholarships are awarded to students who pass in the first division 
and second grade scholarships to those who pass in the scoond division. 
Close college scholarships are occasionally awarded by Municipal and LcfCal 
Boards. Special college scholarships are awarded by the Government for the 
encouragement of education among Muhammadans and among the sons of Hindu 
and Sikh Jat and Eajput agriculturalisis. 

289. Bubma.— T he foUowing is the scale of college scholar^ips 

Number. Monthly rate. 

a 

Senior 5 16 

Jonwe ' 20 12 

tenable at either of the Burma colleges, 
u Pbovinces. — There are a considerable number of Gtovern- 

onmo XT?® Provinces, some of which are tenable within and 

and some in arts colleges and others in professional 
colleges. The total number is as follows 


Gtadnate 
Senior , 
J unior , 


Number. 


27 


. Monthly value. 

a 

14 or 20 
10 or 15 
from 6 to 12 


whether™ onvf ^ of graduate and senior, soholarriups depends on 

■ 291. lo hfe native t^^^^ 

of college schdlarsliiTj.!^ Adimnistraiion is specially liberal in the matter 
colleges and some hfiiTAW? Assam and some in Bengal, some in arts 

are for special classes or iSltie scholarships and others 
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292. 13euae.— There are three Government scholarships in tliis province of 
the value of K20 a month, each tenable in any college of the IBoinhay University. 
The period for which they run is di years, or 6 years in tho case of those hold at 
the Grant .Medical College. 


Oriental Colleges. 

IiistitntiottS. 

293. The indigenous institutions for tho study of Sanskrit and Arabic are ' 
described in tho chapter dealing with private institutions ; wo are now concerned 
with those oriental colleges which are returned as public institutions. Only 6 
institutions in all arc shown under tho head oriental colleges in tho statistics— 4i 
in the United Provinces and one in the I’unjah. To tliom should he added two 
Bengal institutions included among tho arts colleges. Tlie following is a list of 
tho seven institutions ; — 


Friiriiicc. 

Xnrno of Inslitstion. 

Cla>s of 

1 

PrincipAl liingoancfl tanghfc. 

Nambor of 
students. 

Bengal 

Siinskrit College, Calcutta . 

tiovemmont 

Sanskrit . 

66 

Aralijc Department of tlie 
C.>lcutta iMndnassali. 

Government 

Arabic . . , 

389 

United Pro- 

Sanslnit College, Benares . 

Government . 

Saii'-kiit 

351 

Yinccs. 

Orioiit.al Department attacbed 
to the District School, 
iMirznpur. 

Government 

Ar.abic 

5 


Oiiciiial Department of the 
Canning College, TjuoUnow. 
Chashma-i- It ahmat School, 
Ghazipar. 

Aided . 

Aided . 

Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
I'crsinn. 

Arabic . , , 

1 60 

1 

Piiiijnb , 

Oricnt-il College, Lahore , 

Punjab Uni- 
versity 
! (aided). 

Sanskrit, Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Gurmukhi. 
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Colleges of Bengal. 

29il-. Tho origin of the lynns/cri/ College, Oalmtta,hsi& been noticed in anc®”*^* 
earlier part cf tho chapter ; it is a Hindu, and mainly a Brahmanic institution, Cnionito. 
maintained by tho Government. Inslraction is given in English up to the E. A, 
standard, and in Sanskrit up to tlio .M. A. standard, and tliere is also an oriental 
department in wliich Sanskrit teaching of a high order is imparted by more 
characteristically indigenous methods. A class has been opened for teacliing the 
Vedas at tho request .and expense of tho SInhant Maharaj of Tarkeswar. A 
Sanskrit library of printed works and manusoripts, recently revised and aug- 
mented, is attached to tho college, and a Government grant of £1600 a year 
is applied to tho purchase of standard English and Sanskrit works. Iho Sans- 
krit stall consists of a professor of literature, a professor of Hindu law and 
rhetoric, a professor of grammar, a professor of Hindu philosophy, a professor 
of tho Vedas, an assistant professor of literature, and eight other Pandits. Tho 
professors arc all learned Hindus. In tho oriental department, students study 
for tho Sanskrit title examination which is held annually by tho Government 
at the Sanskrit Oollcgo and at other centres. Any person, wherever educated, 
may bo admitted to the examination. At the last title examination, 62 candi- 
dates passed and obtained the title of Tirlha in various subjects. It is found 
that students usually elect subjects like litcratiiro and grammar, in preference 
to move dillioult and abstruse subjects such as law or philosophy. Dm-ing tho 
quinquennium 18 candidates from the Sanskrit College pasS'Cd tho M. A. ex- 
amination A student who takes his degree in Sanskrit in tho first division 
is given tho title of Shnstri. Eormerly tho University recognized only tho 
study of literature, but of late years three higher branches have been added to 
tho coui-sc, namely : general philosophy, logic, and Vedio literature. Tho 
oriental doparlmont of the San.skrit Oollogo had 52 pupils on the 31st March 
1902, against 51 five yo.ars previously ; out of those d‘5 were in the title and Y in tho 
Vcdic class. Special advantages in Ihc shape of free studentships arc enjoyed by 
100 poor pupils, tho amount of their school foes being paid by private liberality ; 

100 other pupils, who arc sons of Pandits, arc allowed by Government to pay foes 
at a reduced rate. 


4 
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coieniu 295. The Galcutta Madrassah and the Government and private MadrasmUs 

Jiadrasjah. of tho Bengal mofassal are deseribed in the Chapter on Muhammadan cdueation. 

Colleges of the United Proviuecs. 

Sanskrit 296. The old Sanskrit College, Benares, is located in tho Government 

Collide, Queen’s College ; it has a purely oriental and an Anglo-Sanskrit department • 
Benares. tjie ]attcr fails to attract many pupils and has not been a succoss. The oriontai 
department is both a teaching and examining institution— a number of students 
are taught by a staff of learned Government Pandits, and candidates from a 
number of affiliated institutions, both within and without the United Provinces 
are admitted to the examinations held by the Principal of the ooUege. The 
diplomas of the college are highly esteemed and its influence over Sanskrit teach- 
ing is growing— schools have been affiliated in such distant places as Viziana®ram 
and Nepal. The staff of the oriental department comprises 6 professors and 7 
assistant professors. One of the assistant professors devotes his whole time to tho 
Sanskrit library and to the search for San^it manuscripts. The college pub- 
lishes a “ Pandit Journal ” in which texts are edited by the staff. The college 
examinations are divided into three grades— jprofAama (first), madhyania (inter- 
mediate), and aoharya. Por prathama examination most of the candidates 
are outaders ; tho number of outsiders diminishes as we ascend the scale and 
very few non-coUegiate students enter for the aoharya examination. The full 
aoharya comBe lasts for six years after passing the madhyama examination ; at 
the end of it the higher degree of Aoharya or the lower degree Upadhyaya is 
awarded to succes^il students. Students take the degree in some branch of 
Sanskrit learning such as VyaJearana, Nyaya, Dharmasastra, etc. The Panini 
system of grammar is studied. In 1901-02, two candidates obtained the 
Aoharya degree and 3 candidates tho Upadhyaya degree. The number of 
pupils on the roll was 377 in 1896, it remained almost constant for the next Avp 
years, but feU in 1902 to 361. 


Otlisr 

institalioDs. 


297. The oriental department of the Gaming College, Luchnm, has 
between 30 and 4.0 students j it presents candidates at the oriental examination 
of tho Puniab University, at the Sanskrit examinations of the Benares College 
and at the Mnllah examination (Arabic) which is held at the Muir Centraf 
College. The oriental depaitment of the Government Eigh School, Mirzapur 
and the Chashma-i-Bahmaf School, Ghazipxir, prepare candidates for the Mxillah 
cxammation. In 1901-02 five students, in all, passed this examination. 


Oriental 
branek of 
tbe Banjnb 
TTnivenit;. 


Oriental learning in the Pui^ab. 

^8. There are two departments of the oriental branch of the Puniab Uni- 
versity. In the first department the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Oriental 
leornmg are conferred on candidates who have gone through a course of training 
an^alogous to that prescribed for the B. A. and M. A. courses on the English 
medium not of English but of the vernacular (Urdu). ^ In 


Coona I»T 
aecrecB in 
oriental 
Iieanilng. 


LcarS^ following is an outhne of the course for degrees in Oriental 

n ^ . Entrance Course. 

Compulsory subjects : — 

c language of India. 

W oanskrit or Arabic, v 

Mathematics. 

14) History and Geography. 

Opbml Bubjeoto, not more than one ot the folio, ring • - 

S "““""S'”."'- 

(3) Persian, 

(4) Elements of physical seienoe. 


Compulsoty subjects:- 

ei 


Intermediate Course. 
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Elective suLieots, any two of the following ; — 


(1) History. 

(2) Philosophy. 

(3) A branch of physical science. 


{4<) A second branch of physical scionoe. 

(5) A second classical language. 

(6) Enghsh. 


(7) Persian. 


Gotirsefor the Degree of Bachelor of Oriental Learning. 


Compulsoiy subject 
Sanskrit or Arabic. 

Elective subjects ; any two of the following: — 


(1) Applied mathematics. 

(2) History, political economy. 
(8) Philosophy. 

(4) A branch of physical science. 


(6) A second branch of physical science. 
(C) English. 
l7j Persian. 

(8) Pure mathematics. 


The degree of Master of Oriental Learning may bo taken in Sanskrit or 
Arabic, or in both these languages. The degree of Doctor of Oriental Learning 
is given on conditions similar to those governing the grant of the degree of 
Doctor of Literature, but no one has qualified for the degree. 

300. The attempt of the Punjab University to foster the study of combined 
western and eastern learning through tbo medium of the vernacular has met 
with little success. The Universities Commission attributed this failure partly 
to neglect, and partly to the absence of proper text-books and the inherent diffi- 
culty of obtaining the services of lecturers competent to convey western learning 
to their pupils in the vernaoular. “The preparation of suitable text- books in 
Urdu and Hindi was part of the original sohome of the Univemity, but little or 

nothing seems to have becu done in this direction Ihe regulations for 

the degree of 11. 0. L. in such subjects as science indicate that some of the most 
modem and advanced text-books arc required to be used and that they have to 
ho taught through the medium of the vernacular (Urdu). Many of the te^- 
hooks prescribed would bo sufficiently difficult oven if used in an English 
course. 170 arc informed that there are no vernaoular translations of such 
works, and so far as we have been able to ascertain, there are no professors in 
Iho Oriental CoUego who have had the training or experienoo necessary to fit 
them to ho professors in advanced courses of Science.” Eive students took the 
degreo of M. 0. L. in the years 1883 and 1885, and since then only seven candi- 
dates in aU have qualified for it. In 1897 one candidate took a second class 
degree in Arabic, and in 190U one candidate took a third class degree in the 
same subject. Dm'ing the period under review 13 candid itos took the B. 0. L. 
degreo. 

301. "With regard to the grant of oriental titles, the Punjab University Mo exoain- 
performs functions similar to those entrusted to the Education Department in “ 
Bengal and the United Provinces. Three grades of examinations are held in langoogoi. 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and titles are granted to students who pass those 
examinations, and also an examination in general subjects or in English. The 
examination in general subjects is the entrance (English or Oriental) exami- 
nation for the highest titles and the middle school examination for the lower 

titles ; the standard of the test in English is that of the middle school examina- 
tion. The following is a list of the titles corresponding to the several oxamina- 
tions : — 


Grade. 

San.liTit. 

1 

Arabic. 

i 

Persian. 


Sliastri . . . 

Visliaraia 

Prajna . . 

Maulavi Fazil . 
Mnulnvi Alim . 
Mnnlavi 

Alunsln Fazil. 

.Munslu Alim. 
Mnaslii. 


It is not necessary to pass tho lower examinations before going up for the 
higher. Any student, wheresoever educated, may preseut liimsclf for examina- 
tion, and candidates appear from the United Provinces, Hyderabad, Rajputana, 

q 2 
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-n'fill as from the Punjab.- In 1902, 20 oan^dates received 
Central clnito the title of Maulavi Fazil, and 16 candidates 

Jhetitieof 



Oriental 

College, 

Laboie. 


and 
examin- 
ir 


SSt-md jroficien(?s: n'nd Tj'rdu i tho tttta rf VU 

cdly ffianmatoas ai^dd oriy w and lowor grade 

i(oiiM«>i»ais o<mfon^ o 1901-02 ftvo candidates passed tie Mglioi 

‘MtelSiaSKinWn. 

90 S. TireOnentelC W 

jab Universiiy accordance irith tho provisions of its Statutes, 

which has composed of Pellows of the University, and pre- 

It is manage I by a 0 ej under rhe control of tho Syndicate and Senate, 

sided over by the Yice-Chano^^^^^^ 

'^e cost of income of certain endowments of tho University, 

tee and translator employed along n4 

which prowleth s o £.^otions of tho college correspond with 

the orienW branch ot the UidTCrsity.. It 
“6. various anpe andM. 0. L. degrees and for the title examma- 

SirSmltS Atlio, PeiAn, and I’nniabi. A school dl^artmenth attaohed 
totheMllego.te which students ate prepared Im the entrance erammatien 
S the Oriental Faculty and for the lowest titlo enammaticm in ekssira 
tenses and Punjabi, ’the eoUege also undertakes the tmtion in orienW 
lanSages of the students of the Government college, and receives a spoml 
grant for the purpose. In 1902 the following number of students of the 
Oriental College obtained the highest grade of titles 


Sbastri. 
Manla'n Paul 
Manshi Fazil 
Vidvan 


10 

i 


Two graduate, tw'o senior, and five junior scholarships arc awarded to ^udents 
of the course in Oriental Learning by the Government and tho University ; 27 
stipends are tenable by students of the title department of the college. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


General Character of Secondary Education. 

304i. The secondary stage of general education extends from the end of the The 
primary stage to the end of the school course. Eor those pupils who proceed 
to a University it lies hetween the primary and collegiate stages. Inmostge^rri 
provinces the secondary stage is regarded as a simple prolongation of thes^noaKon. 
primary stagCi and the pupil proceeds to the secondary course after traversing 
the full primaiy course, and often without change of school. In Bombay and 
Eerar, on tlio other hand, primary and secondary education are regarded as 
things apart. The pimary school gives the complete vernacular education 
afforded in the pimnnco, and a hoy who is to receive a secondary education 
is transferred from his primaiy school after he has passed through its first four 
standards. The system in the Central Provinces is similar, but there the instruc- 
tion given in the upper classes of the vernacular schools is regarded as secondary 
cduoation. 

306. Secondary education may be cither English* or Vernacular. The ver- English «na 
nacular secondary 00111*80 completes the cduoation of those pupils who desire to 

carry their schooling in the mothor-tonguo somewhat beyond the primary stage, “"nraes!^ 
The English secondai*y course aims at giving a sound Englisli school education ; 
the teaching of English is a prime object throughout the course, and in 
the higher classes insti notion in all subjects is given through the medium of 
English, 

30G. The secondary course is divided into the high and middle stages. The High and 
actual and relative durations of the two stages differ in the various provinces, 

The English and vernacular middle stages have in general the same number of 
classes. There is no vernacular middle stage in Bombay and Berar. Subject 
to some exceptions the middle stage terminates the couree of vernacular instmo- 
tion. Many students of the English course do not read beyond the middle 
stage, others proceed to the high stage. Somo pupils, again, take up the 
Engli*-!! high course after completing the vernacular middle course. The great 
majority ot the pupils in the high stage follow the literary course terminating 
in the matriculation examination of one or other of the Universities. 

307. There {ire various classes of secondary schools con*esponding to thoclaB.03of 
different stages ot instruction described above. The school is usually designated 
according to the standard of instruction up to which it teaches. A school with 
classes for the high stage is called a high school, although it may give instruction 
from the infant stage upwards, such a school is then divided into high, middle, 

and jirimary departments. All the high schools, except two in the Pmijab and 
one in the North-West Prontier Province, are English schools. Similarly, a 
middle English school gives instruction up to the end of the middle English, and 
a middle vernacular school up to the end of the middle vernacular, course, and 
may have middle and primary departments. A boy may thus receive a com- 
plete school education in one institution, or may ho transferred from a lower 
grade to a higher grade school on passing from one stage to another. Such a 
transfer is often made whore the school in the neighbourhood of a boy’s home 
docs not give instruction beyond somo medium stage. The system goes even 
beyond this, for many colleges have grown out of schools and have school 
departments attached to tliom, and a hoy may pass from kindergarten occupa- 
tions to the studies appropriate to the degree of Master of Arts without leaving 
the institution in which he begins his education. It was explained in the last 
chapter that the first half of the course for th e degree of Bachelor of Arts is in 

.* In Bomo piovinccs llio azpression nsod ib " Anslo-VcrnBonlor." 
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rnalifev- a proloRffaticm of the school course, and from this point of view the 
sctiiol i» ““?!? toohmg OT to flie stendard 

of the First Arts or intermediate examination of the University. 

Scope of flic Chapter. 

308. The present chapter is chiefly concerned with the secondary stage of 
education; the primary stage, even wW the mstraction is given in secondly 
schools, is dealt with in the next chapter. But secondary schools containing 
nrimarv departments are single institutions and the desoriplion of thein could 
not be split up into sections. The secondary schools are therefore treated as a 
whole in this chapter. 

309. Except where the contrary is specially mentioned, the present chapter 

deals only wif.li schools for hoys, pupils in boys’ schools, and hoys in the secondary 
stao-e of instruction. The secondary education of girls has made little pro- 
gi-Ks and is described in the Chapter o» Female Education. The pupils in hoys 
secondary schools comprise 674,000 boys and over 7,000 girls. These girls are 
not excludei J rom statements whidh puffpcfit. "to fleal ■VfiAli TaLAMaibes jywj^Ui 
in hoys’ schools. , ^ ^ 

Rise of Secondary Edncation. 

310. The system of public secondary education which has been developed in 
iTitim has little indigenous foundation. It is an exotic introduced for the 
TnniTi part by the Government and the missionaries, hut from the outset it was 
received with cordiality by the educated classes of tho native community. 
The first period in the history of secondary education in India opened in ^e 
more advanced provinces in about the year 1820 and closed with the Education 
Despatch of 1864. " During this period * * the desires of the people set 
more or less strongly in the direction of English education, as being that which 
would qualify them for the most lucrative and honourable employment. The 
tendency was confirmed by the Besoltttion passed by the Government of Lord 
William Bentinok in 1835,* which decided in favour of education in English 
and the vernacular, in preference to the oriental classics. After this declara- 
tion of educational policy, the establishment of English schools and colleges 
became the main object of the efforts alike of Government, of the missionary 
bodies, of charitable individuals, and of the natives themselves associating 
together for that pm'pose. These efforts, so far as they came at all under the 
influence and control of Government, were subject to the supervision of Hono- 
rary Boards, Committees, or Councils of Education, to whose zeal and success 
in discharmng the difficult duties which they had xmdertaken, the Despatch of 
1854 paid a well'eamed and cordial tribute." t In that Despatch the Court 
of Directors commented on the narrow range of the educational facilities up 
to toat time afforded, and directed that schools should be established “ whose 
object should be not to train highly a few youths, but to provide more 
opportmuties than now exist for the acquisition of such an improved education 
as null make those who possess it more useful members of society in eveiy 
condition of life.” The Court of Directors laid special stress on the need for 
conveying useful and practical knowledge to the great mass of the people, but 
their remarks applied to the class of institutions now known as secondary 
schools as well as to primary sdiools, and for some years effort was mainly 
directed to the advancement of secondary education. Many Government 
sec^dary schools were opened, and schools established by mission and native 
societies and by private persons were encouraged by grants-in-aid. The grant- 
m-aitt system attoined its most remarkable development in Bengal, where the 
aemnd for English education was specially pronounced. “ Within a year and- 
a-nalt of the promulgation of the rules, the whole of the allotment for grants-in- 
ai ^as taken up by 79 Anglo-Vernacular and 140 Vernacular schools, chiefly 
m tiie ^^tropolitan Districts. The grants-in-aid system steadily advanced in 
popularity ; and by 1862-63 it had far outstripped tha t of departmental schools 

on pfottuleation of which was tha immediate rcsnlt of Iiord Macanlay’a famons Minnie 

conboversy between Iho Aagjtimfifci and. tha OrientaUats. The former 


wishcdtoconfino highi^•"Sn ?ho Bart’'“‘““ 

T /teport of the Edncation Oommiasion, page 181 . 
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m the field of Secondaiy Education.”* During the period 1871 to 3882 the 
force of the moYoment in favour of English education daohencd, and primary 
education, to -which the main offoi-ts of the Government were now devoted, made 
more rapid progress. The years 1881-82 -witnessed the elaboration of Lord 
Ripon’s scheme of Local Self-Government. It had a strong influence on the 
course of secondary education, foi’, in pursuance of the general policy that local 
needs should ho supplied from local funds managed by committeesof local inhabi- 
tants, the Government began to divest itscK of the direct management of its 
secondary schools in favour of Municipal and rural Boards. The Educa- 
tion Commission appointed in 1882 recommended that it should be “ distinctly 
laid down that the relation of the State to secondary schools is different from its 
relation to primary education, in that the means of primary education may be 
provided without regard to the existence of local co-operation, while it is ordi- 
narily expedient to provide the means of secondary education only where 
adequate local co-operation is forthcoming ; and that therefore, in all ordinary 
oases, secondary schools for instruction in English bo hereafter established 
by the State preferably on the footing of the system of grants-in-aid.” 

This policy has in general regulated the action of the Local Governments. 
Secondary education has increased during the past twenty years more rapidly 
than primary education, hut the hulk of the new institutions are of private 
origin and arc managed by private persons or societies. Most of these private 
institutions are aided by Iho State, hut many others are able to subsist from 
their fees and other resources without Government assistance. 

311. The following table illustrates the remarks made in the above para- Statistics, 
graph : — 


Kumbeb of SscoksabT edbools fob Inoish boys. 


Year. 

Gorern- 

ment. 

Board. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

1870-71 

188l.82{fl) 

1891-9S 

1901-02 

780 

1,357 

301 

233 

• •• 

1,040 

2,138 

1,813 

2,084. 

2,371 


2,950 

3,825 

4,109 

4,582 


(а) Hxcisiling British BBrion. 

(б) Figurci incomplete. 


The figures for lSSl-82 arc inflated by the circumstance that the middle 
departments of high schools wore shown in most provinces as separate schools ; 
about two-thirds of the apparent increase in the Government schools was due 
to this cause. 


Secondary Scliools. 

312. In 1901-02 there were 5,032 public secondary schools for boys, of which Gonerni 
3,097 were English schools and 1,935 vernacular schools. The last fifteen years 
show a steady rise in the number of secondary schools. In 1886-87 the total anj ' 
was d',lG0 ; in 1891-92, 4',d38 ; in 1896-97, d,827 ; and in 1901-02, 6,032, The TMnncTtlBt 
increase is mainly in the English schools ; the number of vernacular schools . 
rose by 208 during the period 1886-87 to 1890-97 and fell again by 132 
during the quinquennium under rc-viow. The number of English schools has 
increased considerably during caoh of the last tlircc five-year periods, and the 
rise during the quinquennium under review (337) was considerably greater 
than that in cither of the two preceding periods. It follows that whilst in 
1880-87 vernacular schools comprised 45 per cent, of the total, the peroontage 
had fallen in 1901-02 to 38. The contrast between the progress of English and 
vornacnlar schools illustrates the proterenoe which exists for an English educa- 
tion, a preference which is duo partly to the hotter prospect of employment 
which it alTord.s, and partly to the desire of parents that their children should he 
acquainted -with the English language and ptu’snc the studies to which it 
them access. There is, in most provinces, a constant tendency for the middle 
vernacular school, when it gains sufllcicnt strength, to transform itself into an 


* Report of llio Biluciilion Commission, page 187. 
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Provinoal 

Btatiatics. 


Number o£ 
English 
Eohooia for 
boy* per 
diiltict. 


Strength of 

boys’ 

English 

secondary 

school. 


Cost of n 

boys' 

English 

secondary 

school. 
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Enelisli soliool. In Bengal tlie process Inis been hnstened by changes in the 
roRuhtionsivliicli prevent students udio have ])asscd from vcrnaculni institutions 
at the middle scholarsliip examination from obtaining admission to medical and 
^i-vcy schools and to the Multhtiyarship oxamination. Comparing Iho schools 
aocording to the standard up to which they teach, the ohango.s during the 
quinquennium were as follows: liigh schools* rose by 230 to 1,070, middle 
Bnglish schools rose hy 108 to 2,030, and middle vcrnnciilar aohools fell hy 133 
to 1,932. 

313. Of the 3,097 English schools 1, ISI belong to Bengal, -137 lo ^fatlras, 
and 427 to Bombay. During the t|uinquonnium tinder review the rale of pro- 
gress in the different provinces has varied considerably. The Punjab (a-illi the 
Kortli-'W'cstErontiorPi ovincc) shows iho greatest propoHionato rise— 03 on 191 ; 
the inoreaso in Bengal tvas 1 10, in JIadras 13, and in llomhay only 21. Eveii- 
province except Burma and Iho United Provinces .shows n fall in tlte mmihcr of 
Tomacular schools, the fall was largest in Bengal (170). The United Provinces 
show a very slight rise, and Burma a large inoreaso of 91- on 1(50 — due mainly 
to the promotion of piim iry schools to tlio middlo grade. 

314*. The average number of English schools per district varies greatly from 
province to province. The following table arniiigos the jirovi rices in’ order 
according lo this criterion : — 


Boncfll ........ SO 

Madras (largo (lislric''-.) 

Bombay . . . * . . • >17 

Punjab 0 

As^am . . ..... S 

Control Provinces 6 

Beror ..« .. . • .6 

United I’rovinccs . . . , . .4 (Fniall dislrictr.) 


North-West Frontier Province .... 3 

Burma 2 

Coorg 2 


a 313. Tlie strength of an English secondary school has increa<.('tl steadily. 
In 188G-b7 the average number of jmpils was 118 ; in 189 1 -92, 119; in 1S9G-97, 
123; and in 1901-02, 13G. The attcudaneo as well as the nainhcr of schools 
shows an unusually large increase during lire quiiujucniiinm under review, 
which has tlius hco’n from each point of view n period of accelenrled progress. 
In the six largest iwoviuccs the average size runs as follows 

Punjab 185 

Burma . 175 

Mndra-s 171 

United Provinces ......... 137 

Bengal . 120 

Bombay 102 

All these provinces except the Punjab show an incivasu during the quin* 
quennium; in tlic latter province the iiiimhcr of schools liai iiiercascd in pro- 
portion more rapidly Ihaii the number of scholars ever since the year 1SS0-S7. 


_ 316. The average cost of an Jvnglish socondarv school wtis 11223 a 

in 18SG-87, R24u in 1891-92, 112(50 in 1 890-97, and 11200 in 1901-02. 
six largest provinces the average cost jicr mensem is ns follows : — 


month 
In the 


11 


Biema pn* 

TTn.-i-.l n ! 


United Provinces 
Bombay 
Punjab 
Madras 
Bengal 


411 

831 

321 

319 

191 


lUnds arc in general higlier than in 
of the nrivatft Benpl figure is an illuslralion of the general cheapness 

•- educational institutions of that province. All the 

Including 3 varnncubit bigb soboola in Ibe Punjab «nd Norlh-Wc JEnmlicr Province. 
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largo provinces oxcopi the Pmjal) show an increase during the qninquennium, 
by far the largest increase being in Burma# wbero tbo average rate rose from 
S524 to RG24i a montlx. In tbe Punjab there has boon a progressive fall during 
tbo past two five-year periods. 

317. In 1901-02 there were 696 English secondary schools for boys under Englfeii 
public, and 2,401 under private management. It has been explained in an j®* 
earlier portion of this chapter that it has been the policy of the Government topnbiioMd 
develop secondary education through private agency, and where possible toP"™‘« 
withdraw gradually from State management. During the quinquennium under 
review the total number of public managed institutions (leaving aside institu- 
tions managed by Native States) remained practically stationary, whilst the 
number of institutions under private management ine rpased by 300, 

Again leaving aside the schools maintained by the Native States, the num- 
ber of sohools under private management exceeds that under public management 
in all Provinces except Berar and Georg. Bengal and Assam have the largest 
proportion of private managed institutions, the numbers being : Bengal 1,377 
private to 89 public, and Assam 89 private to 12 public, i^e Bengal private 
institutions form more than half the total of this class, and are a qjccial feature 
of English secondary education to wluch it will ho necessary to revert in some 
detail. The remaining provinces como in order as follows : — 



Private 

Public. 

Burma 

• • • • • 50 

17 

Madras 

317 

110 

United Provinces 

• • • • 0 Ids 

59 

Bombay 

t • • • • 212 

100 

Punjab . 

. • 0 « t 156 

83 

Ccnfawl Provinces . 

• • • » • 44) 

40 


318. In 1901-02 Ihoro AVoro 756 vernacular middle sohools for hoys under VcrnacuUr 
public management and 1,176 under private management. During the quin- toj7nn*r 
quonnium the number of schools under public management (omitting schools puMio sad 
managed by Native States) fell by 69, and those under private management by 

02, The proportion in any province of pubUc to private managed institutions ' 
deponds largely, as in tbo case of primary schools, on the extent to which the 
provincial system is based on tlio indigenous schools. This subject is discussed 
in the next chapter. Ilcrc it Avill suffice to note that in Burma all the middle 
vernacular sohools are under private management, in Madras and Bengal the 
number under private management greatly exceeds the number under public 
management, whilst in the United I’rovinccs, the Punjab, and the Central 
Provinces the rovex’se is the case. 

319. In 1901-02 the English tehools under pubHc management comprised 
194 sohools managed by the Govcrnmcnl, 360 sohools managed by Municipalities 

and Local Boards, and 142 sohools managed by Native States. ianmgcmcni. 

320. The proportion of schools managed directly by the Government is muchQoron'fflrot 
greater in iho case of sccondaxy than in the case of primary schools— in other words 

tiio devolution to .Municipal and Local Board mauagemont has been much less 
complete. In a Eesolution of 1894 the Govornment of India declared that the 
Government should gradually withdraw fimn tbo direct management of secondary 
sohools. In commenting on the Education EoAdew for tbo five years ending 
1896-97, the Govenxmont of India noticed that this principle had not been 
folloAvcd, and that there had been no real withdrawal dming tbo quinquennium. 

They recognized that there arc strong arguments against complete Avithdra.wal 
inasmuch as well managed Govornment schools servo as a model to the remain- 
der, and they said that while maintaining Iho position that thcro should ho no 
extension of the system oE direct Government management, they would not 
insist on the withdraAval from management where that is considered inexpe- 
dient. It seoined to them desirable that there should in general he one Govern- 
mont school in each district. During the quinquennium luider revioAv there 
have been only slight changes in the number of English secondaiy schools for 
hoys under Govornment management in the different provinces. Ainong the 



Board. 

sohoob. 
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maior praviooes Bengal aad the United PrOTinces reto the largest TOrtlou 
3 TibL managed schools as being imder d^ect Government control; the 

devSmtion to locll bodies has been most complete m the JPunjab.^ But in the 

Sed Provinces the Uistriot BoMd hmh schools, which are in fact partly 
under Government management and partly under the control of the Boards, aro 
Sered as Government managed ; the distmotion between this Province and the 

Pum’ab is, therefore, more nominal than real. viti t. t,. 

"The following table compares the number of English high schools for Indian 

hoys managed by the Government with the number .of districts m the several 


Provinces; — 


SoboDlfi. 


Dtel.Tiiifa. 


Madras . 
Bombay . 

Bengal . 

■United Provinces 
Punjab . 

Burma . 
Central Provinces 
Assam . . 


4 

22 

20 

26 

49 

48 

34 * 

48 

2 

27 

3 

36 

5 

18 

10 

12 


321. The number of Board schools also shows little alteration, the most 
important changes aro a loss of 10 schools in Bombay and a gain of IS 
schools in Bengal Of the 360 Board schools 136 belong to Local Boards 
and 225 to Municipalities. In most provinces the English Board sohools 
are mniuly confined to the towns, and the management of such schools by rural 
Boards is ‘common only in Bengal and Madras. In all other provinces the total 
number of Local Board English socondary schools for boys was only 22 at the 
end of the quinquennium. The management of schools by Municipalities and 
Local Boards is dealt with in the Chapter on Controlling Agencies. 


soiiools 322. The 142 Native State sohools included in the Provincial statistics aro 

made up of 115 in Bombay, 16 in Bengal, 11 in the Central Provinces, and 1 in 
* ® “■ Madras. The Bombay schools show a rise of 11, and tho schools in the Ohhattis* 
garb Feudatory States of tho Central Provinces, a rise of 8. Tho sohools in the 
Orissa Tributary Mehals of Bengal were not shomi separately in the eduoafional 
statistics of 1S96-97.* Tho Madras school is situated in tho Sandur State. 


Ailed rad 
unaided 
Englieh 
Bohoale. 


323, In 1896-97 the returns included 1,459 aided and 612 unaided scconilnTy 
English schools for hoys, in 1901-02 tho corresponding figures W'oro 1,673 and 
828, giving a rise of 84 aided and 216 unaided sohools. The greater portion of 
the increase, namely 76 aided and 135 unaided, occurred among tho high schools. 
'Ihe large increase in unaided English sohools is one of tho most noteworthy 
incidents of the quinquennium. All the provinces contribute to it ; Bengm 
shows much tiie larged gain (93), the Punjab comes nest with 4 . 0 , and then 
MadrM and the United Provinoes each with 2B, and Bombay with 23. Many of the 
new institutions are schools run by private proprietors and their existence 
indicates that the demand for English education is so great that in many parts 
of the country, and notable in Bengal, it allows of schools being maintained 
without assistance from public fuii&. The position would he ominentiy 
satisfactory were the new schools well staii'ed and equipped and only established 
to meet a real demand. Unfortunately this is not always the case, and " venture 
sohools ” have sometimes been opened in rivalry of existing institutions and to the 
detriment of sound education and discipline. Their equipment and staff leave 
m many (^ses much to be desired. These remarlcs apply with special force to 
Bengal, where the unaided English schools are far more numerous thnn elsewhere. 
The comparatively Im’ge Punjab increase is duo in great measure to the 
^tmty of various denominations and sects to which allusion has already been 


Conlioloi 

unaided 

bcbooU. 


arc 


the State in tho question whether thov^ivp -i o-nn J interest of 

them ate mat ters of great public 
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importance. Up to tbe end of the quiquonnitnn under rovieiY this control Tvas 
somoiYhat lax. A school can seek recognition both from the Government and 
from a University. Por institutions which do not seek a grant-in-aid the 
only effect of Govommont rooognition is that the school is eligible to receive 
Government scholars, and may send its pupils to compote for Government 
scholarships and in other Government examinations. Such a course would, how- 
ever, be beyond the a.mhition of the inferior schools, and recognition by 
the Government has not been in the past a sufficiently valuable prize to 
encourage efficiency. Unaided schools are, in some provinces, not usually 
inspected by the Goveinment officora. Recognition by the University enables 
the school to send up its pupils to the matriculation .md other school oxamina- 
lions hold by the University as public school candidates, but this distinction 
loses much of its importance through the freedom with which private students 
are allowed to present themselves. 


326. The Inspector of the Schools is, in general, primarily responsible for Eocognition 
the recognition of unaided English secondary schools by the Department. ITio 
IklADEAs Manual gives a detailed set of rules which must bo obscived in every Gowrnnwnt. 
recognized school, including the school departments of colleges, except in so 
far as special tracts of country or special classes of schools may be exempted. 

The rules deal with the following subjects : — 

1. Staff. 

General cdacationnl qnnliflcatione. 

Frofcseionnl qualificanons of head mastcrti and .'(•instftnts. 

Prohibition against political agitation. 

2. Accommodation and appliances. 

Site, pliin, and accomm^ation. 

DimensionB of building. 

Sanitary inspection. 

Famiturc, apparatus, and appliiinccs. 

Libraries. 

. S. Annual promotion and payment of foes. 

4. Admission and withdrawal of pupils. 

5. Bisciplino. 

6. Regi^rs. 

In Bengai a middle school is recognized if, as tho result of inspection, the 
Inspector considers that it gives a reasonably good education ; for higher schools 
the University list is generally followed, but a school may be excluded if it is 
found on inspection to be of an inferior cbaraolor. In the United Provinces 
high and middle schools are recognized by tbe Department on tbe report of tbe 
inspecting staff. 

In tho Punjab the middle school examination is held by tho University, 
but the recognition of schools for that oxaminatiott rests uitb the Department 
of Public Instruction. In March 1902 tho Local Government issued orders that 
no school may be recognized unless it is certified by the Inspector of Schools to 
have been in existence during nine out of the twelve months preceding tho 
examination, and unless the Department is satisfied that the organization and 
staff are such as arc likely to ensure efficient instruotion. 

In Burma the rules for recognition aro strict ; the Director alone registers 
schools, and the conditions lobe fulfilled cover mattere such as tbe management, 
tbe application of tho funds, premises and equipment, qualifications of teachers, 
and payment of foes. The conditions required by tho Calcutta University for 
recognition must also be fulfilled. 

In tho Oentrai. Provinces the conditions on which unaided schools are 
recognized are as follows ; — 

(1) Tliat tho cuiTiculum is in general accordance witli that in Govem- 

' mont or aided schools. 

(2) ' That tho toxt-boobs in use arc unobjectionable. 

(3) That the foes levied aro not lower than the minimum rate prescribed 

for aided sobools. 

(4) That the school is provided uilh on adequate staff and a suitable 

building. 
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B,«,Bni«on 326. The rules and practice of the different UniversitiM in the matter o£ the 
.Ewhooisby -e„ot,nition of schools differ considerably. In Madras the UmTorsity recognizes 
all luKh schools irhich are recognized by the Department, and such schools in 
Native States of Southern India as are certified by the Government of the State 
to be organized and conducted in substantial accordance with the Madras etlu- 
cational rules. Under this rule schools have been recognized in Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Pudukkottai, and Pondicherry, as well as in the 
Presidency itself. The Bombay University docs not recognize any particular 
schools and accepts candidates from any school. The Oabcutta University has 
a long list of recognized schools and has added to it greatly of recent years. In 
1896 the total number was 676, and in 1901 it was 679. 'ITio 679 schools were 
distributed as follows : Calcutta 78, rest of fiengal 428, Assam 26, Burma 22 ; 
United Provinces 21, Punjab 46, Central Provinces 16, Coooh Behar 4, Central 
• India 16, Cashmere 2, Nepal I, and Ceylon 20. A school seeking recognition 
by the Calcutta University must furnish information regarding— 

(e) the constitution of the managing body, and the names of its members ; 
(i) the number, names, and qualifications of the teachers whom it is 
proposed to appoint ; and 
(c) the scale of fees to bo cOiarged. 

The rules allow the Syndicate to call for further information, including informa, 
tion about the site and buildings and sanifery arrangements ; and the Syndicate 
may require a guarantee that the school will be maintained on the proposed scale 
for five years. The Syndicate may refuse to recognize any school that appears to 
he from any cause injurious to the interests of sonnd education and discipline, or 
TiT>lBsa the Government Inspector certifies that it has been in csistonoo since the 
1st July next preceding the entrance examination, and is qualified to fcaoli up 
to the entrance standard. The Syndicate may withdraw the piiyiloge of affilia- 
tion from any school which shows, year after year, bad results in the entrance 
examination,’ or which has materially deteriorated. The weak point in the 
system is that the University has no machinery to enable it to ascertain whether 
a school seeking recognition is really needed and efficient, or whether aJfter 
recognition it continues to he well managed and to give a sound education. Ihe 
iTidiaTi Universities Commission stated that " at Calcutta the Syndicate has 
sometimes insisted on recognizing new venture schools, without dne regard to 
the interests of sound education and discipline.” An unaided school in the 
United Provinces cannot send a scholar to the entrance examination of the 
AxIiAHABAI) University as a public school pupil, unless the Inspector of Schools 
certifies that the staff of the school is competent to teach tho entrance course. 
The University follows the Education Departmental list for the Entrance 
Examination, and practically accepts the recommendation of the Department in 
the case of the sohool final examinalaon. The Punjab Universiiy defines a 
"public school" to be "a school (a) iu which the course of study conforms with 
the standard prescribed by the Department of Public Instruction or the Uni* 
verity, and whi^ is inspected by the Departmmt ; or ( 6 ) which satisfies the 
University that it is organized ana conducted so as to ensure efficient training up 
to the standard of the entrance examination,” This University admits private 
and " public sohool ” students indifferently to its entrance p 1 vn.mi 7 m.tinn. 


sjrtem.”*'*' grants-iu-aid of private managed institutions fall under two main 

heads : (a) those based on the result of the individual examination of pupils 
(styled results'grauts), and ( 6 ) those based on other principles. The results-grants 
system, wMoh was at one time the favourite, has fallen into disrepute. It is 
ured both for s^oudaiy and primary schools, hut more especially for the latter 
and the discussion regarding it is therefore reserved for the next chapter. 

and the maimer in which, secondary schools have 
received aid during the quinquennium are as follows 

^ school grants are for teaching, scholarebips, 

(i) telary-grant system ; 
dxnd-grant system ; 
tae resul^groiXLt syetemv 
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upper secondary (liigli) schools are aided on the first system ; lower secondary 
(middle) schools on the permanent section o£ the general school list on the second 
system and lower secondaiy schools on the Icmpomry section of the general 
school list on the third system. 6rants-in-aid of upper secondary departments are 
paid from Provincial and of lower secondary departments from Provincial and 
MunioLpal funds. On whatever system the grant is made the maviTrmm may not 
exceed the net cost of the school, i.c,, the sum required to meet that part of the 
current expenditure which is not covered by the receipts from fees, endowments, 
and miscellaneous sources. The income from fees is calculated at what the 
amount should he under the general regulations prescribed by the Madras Govern- 
ment. In order that an upper secondary school may receive a grant-in-aid it 
must have an average attendance of at least 30 boys, the teachers must possess 
the qualifications specified in the Madras Educational Eules, and the curriculum 
must conform to the departmental instructions. The gmnts are hosed on the 
salaries of the teacher's employed in the school, and the pi-oportion which the 
grant hears to the salary depends in each case on the qualifications of the teacher 
and the character of the institution. Por instance, a grant not exceeding one- 
half the total salary may he given for masters holding trained teachers’ certi- 
ficates who arc employed in schools situated in non-municipal towns and in 
villages 'in which the fees, if levied at the standard rates, do not cover an 
adequate portion of the current expenditure. A maximum grant of one-third 
maybe given for masters holding trained teachers certificates in ordinary schools, 
and of one-fourth for masters holding untrained teachers certificates in such 
schools. The general conditions for the admission of a lower secondary school to 
aid on the fixed-grant system are similar to those described above, hut the 
minimum average attendance is 25 hoys in municipalities, and 16 boys in non- 
municipal areas. The grant is fixed for three years and the amount is settled 
with reference to the net cost of the school and the funds available. In the 
distribution of public funds, schools on the fixed-grant system have a priority of 
claim over those aided by results. The minimum attendance in the case of schools 
on the temporary section of the general school list (aided on the rasnlts grant 
system) is 20 hoys in schools situated in municipalities and 10 boys in schools 
situated in non-municipal areas. The grants depend on the number of pupils 
passing by the different’standards. Each hoy passing in the compulsory subjects 
by the lowest secondary standard cams E6^ (or if ho passes with merit E8), 
and by the highest secondary standard RIO (or El2). Grants are also given 
for a number of optional subjects. 

329. lloMBAT.— In disposing of applications for the registration of schools 
for grants-in-aid the Doparimont considers whether tho tcacliing staff is compe- 
tent and adequate ; whether the school supplies a want in tho locality ; how far its 
own resources, exclusive of fees, are adequate to meet its necessary expenditure ; 
whether tho fees charged are reasonable ; and wlicthor tho money at tho 
disposal of the Department can meet tho application. Boforo payment of tho 
grant from ye.ar to year, tho Inspector must bo satisfied that tho school premises 
are licalthy, well lighted, and well ventilated, and that they contain sufficient 
accommodation, furniture, and appliances for tho pupils attouding them; that 
the arrangements for registering the admission, attendanoo,^ and ago of pupils, 
and for keeping accounts are not defective ; that tho discipline and behaviour of 
tho pupils are satisfactory ; that tho conditions on which the school was regis- 
tered are duly maintained ; and that all statistical returns and certificates 
are trustworthy. Tho Government grant may in no caso exceed ono-half of 
tholocalasscts,or onc-thM of tho total expenditure of tho institution during 
the previous year. Schools whoso permanent character has boon established may 
bo placed by* tho Department on a special list, and such sohools receive an annual 
grant fixed for a period of five years. Schools whose permanent and efficient 
character has not been established to tho satisfaction of tho Department are 
aided on the results-grant system. A capitation gr.ant is given for each pupil, 
and a further grant for oach pupil passing by a recognized standard. Tire 
grants arc assessed on tlm results of examinations hdd by tho_ Inspector at tho 
school. Tlic sohools are ordinarily examined and inspected in altornato years, 
and in tho year of inspection, if tho results are satisfactory, Iho school rccoives a 
grant equal to that 01 tho previous year. Special grants may ho given if tho 
school has, through misadventure for which tho managors arc not to blame, 
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fallen greatly in attendance or efficiency. The capitation allowance for boys in 
secondly schools is B2 on the average daily attendance. Including optional 
subiectsapupilmay eamBOin the bottom class of the middle school and 
B30 in Standard VI of the high school. In addition to the grants for instruc- 
tion, grants are also given for building, furniture, libraries, scientific apparatus, 
workshops, and gymnastic appliances. Special grants arc also given for 

^^*^ 330 '. Benuai.— Grants to secondary schools are made on a consideration of 

the income, expenditure, and efficiency of the institution, the needs of the 
locality, and the funds available. The'results-grant system is not applied to 
secondaiy schools in Bengal. Aided schools together _ with their accounts and 
registers must be open to inspeotion, and (with special exceptions) they must 
charge some fee however small. Schools applying for grants-in-aid must give 
infoi-mation regarding pecuniary som*ces, expenditure, number of pupils, 
management, ourriculum, teachers, and fees. The grants for high schools may 
not exceed one-haH of the income guaranteed from private sources, except in 
certain districts where the proportion may be two-thirds. In middle schools 
in which the expenditure exceed E40 a month, the proportion is also two-thirds ; 
in middle schools in special districts and in all middle schools in which the 
expenditure does not exceed B40 a month, the grant may equal the expenditure 
feom private sources. These are the maximum grants and the actual grant may 
be less. Grants are ordinarily sanctioned for a period of threo years. 

331. United Peovinoes.— The ordinary tuition grants for English schools 
are of threo main kinds 

(1) the fixed grant, 

(2) the attendance and merit grant, and 

(3) the public examination grant. 


The annual fixed grant is as follows ; — 

For the high section 

For the upper middle section . 

For the lower middle section . 


COO 

^00 

200 


The Inspector of schools may (in addition to tho fixed grant) allow an attend- 
ance and merit grant for each scholar in average attondance as follows 


R a. p 

In the higher middle section . . , . ,800 

In the upper primaiy section . . . . .200 

In the lower primary preparatory section , . . 1 8 (I 

Grants may also be allowed for eaob scholar passing one of the public examina- 
tions at the following rates : — 

R 

School final or entrance examination 22 

English middle esaminatiou 10 

Lower English middle examination ..... 6 


Geneid 

cliAincteriG* 

ties. 


The total grant under these beads may not exceed - 

(1) the income of the school from fees and private sources, 

(2) one-half the annual tuiiional expenditure, 

(3) the difference between the annual expenditure and the income 

from sources other than the giaut-in-aid. 


p2. pe grants are reduced if the school does not hold the uresoribe 
V during tho year, and may also ho reduced fc 

^ ? addition to, the ordinary grants, special grants ma 

be given for new schools, for special staff, and for b^eward localities 


results salary grant, (2) fixed grant based on net expendit 

BengEi^^f^j ®ost, (2) r^lts system. ' 

expenditure, ^ based on needs and means and the amount of 
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United Provinces — fixed grant based on the standard of instruction supple- 
mented by attendance and results grants. 

In other provinces they are as follows : — 

Punjab — attendance grants supplemented by results grants and salary 
grants. 

Burma — ^fixed grants based on not expenditure, and various forms of special 
grants. 

Central Provinces — fixed grants based on net expenditure. 

Buildings and Bqiiipiiieiit. 

nui]iUiig’& 

333. Almost all the schools under public management are held in buildings 
belonging to the school, and, as a rule, erected for school purposes. Many 
private managed schools also have their own buildings, but the proportion varies 
from province to province and from locality to locality. In the following 
paragraphs information is given for each province, or for a portion of tho 
province, typical of tho whole. 

Madras. — ^Tho following table shows tho number of secondary schools 
for hoys which have their own buildings, and which are accommodated in other 
ways 


Class of buiMing. 

1896-07. 

1001-02. 

Itnildincs of their own ....... 

Rented onildings 

m 

87G 

16S 

161 

Chnvadics, temples, etc. ....... 

Menagers’ or hcad-maBtors* own houses .... 

Totai, 

14 

G 

7 

618 

5 

638 


Tho proportion with buildings of their own is gootl, but there has boon no great 
advance during the quinquonuium. 

Bomuay. — All hut 6 of tho Govomment high schools, and nearly all tho 
high schools in Native States, aro in btiildings specially erected for them. 
About one quarter of tho European schools, and about four-fifths of tho aided 
schools for natives, are held in hired buildings. 

Bbngaij.— All secondary schools under public management, and most of 
those under private management, arc held in premises belonging to tho school, 
wlulst tho rest arc hold in rent-free promises belonging to tho promotere of tho 
school. 

United Provinces, Oudh Circle.— Tho 12 English secondary schools 
under public management have all their own buildings. Piftcoii out of 17 pri- 
vate managed schools have fairly suitable houses of tlicir own, and 2 aro held in 
hired premises by no menus suitable for tho purpose. Of tho CO vernacular 
secondary schools under Board management, all but one aro held in buikliugs 
provided for tho purpose. There arc very few private managed vcniacular 
secondary schools in tho United Provinces. In the fourth circle, tho town 
schools at Saliaranpur, Moorut, and Shahjahanpur, arc accommodated in un- 
suitable rented buildings. 

Pdnjad, — With few exceptions Board Schools have their own houses, and 
tho majority wDro specially built to servo as schools. Most mission schools aro 
located* in houses of their own, and in the ease of other private managed schools 
tho conditions vary. In tho Bawalpiudi circle a largo number of such schools 
have their own houses ; in tho Multan circle 2 out of '1 own^ buildings erected 
for them ; in the Jullundur oirolo the private schools are, with few exceptions, 
held in hired premises ; in the Bcllii cii'clo 8 out of 15 boys’ schools and both 
the girls’ schools arc localal in buildings designed for tho purpose ; and in the 
Lahore circle 0 out of 19 schools arc hold in hired houses. 

Burma.— lu nearly every case English schools luivc buildings erected 
for tho purpose ; hut a few schools managed by town committees, and a few 
schools in the larger towns under private managomoni, moot in hired pro- 
mises. 
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Gektraii Provinces, Northern Cirde— Practically all the Govemmeat 
and Board schools (except a few schools for drls), andmost of the schools under 
private management, have their own builamgs. Southern Circle— All Board 
schools have their own htuldings ; 7 private managed schools are held in build- 
ings designed for the purpose, and 3 in ordinary native houses. Eastern 
o5cle— All schools have their own buildings and none are held in hired 
premises. 

AssAjr.— No secondary schools are held, except temporarily, in hired pro- 
raises. 

Berar. — S econdary schools under public management are, m general, 
accommodated in buildings erected for the purpose ; hut, except some mission 
institutions, few or no private managed schools have buildings of their own. 

334. There is groat variety in the type of secondary school buildings in the 
different provinces and in different localities in the same province. Most schools 
under public management have buildings designed for school use; many pri- 
vate managed schools also have this advantage, but many others are housed m 
miscellaneous buildings which are ,not always suitable for the purpose. The 
great majority of the hnildiogs are one storied and constructed of masoniy,'but 
there are exceptions in both these respects. 

335. Madras.— The following interesting account is derived from a report 
by the Inspector of Schools, Central Division : — 

Upper Secondary Schools . — No -very great cliange has taken place daring the’ last quin- 
quennium. As the older high school buildings in the circle were erected under the supervision 
of European managers with suiBcient funds and foresight the need for improvement was not 
so great as in the case of primary sohools. At the same time from the very first there seems 
to have been steady progress and during the last five years this progress has been very marked. 
In several cases totally new buildings planned with due regard to educational requirements 
have been erected or are in course of erection. In stall more cases additions have been made 
or are bmng planned. 

Until comparatively recent times schools under public management had the most Buitable 
buildings, e.ff., the Govemmont schools now given over to Municipalities or District Boards. 
Lately, and more especially daring the past five years, private managers have been shewing a 
great deal more enterprise than Boards or Mnnimpalities, with snch good results that it may 
fiiirly be said that sebom bailings under private management are e^nal to, if not better than, 
those under public management. It is noteworthy that the Sri Mahant school at Tirupati, 
which is cntii'cly the result of Native enterprise, possesses probably the finest and mo^i smtablc 
buildings in the ciicle, completed during the last five years. Another instance of purely 
native enterprise is the high school at Madanapalli where very estensive additions aia being 
planned. The Hindu High School, Triplioane, S. P. G. High soliool, Nandyal, and Aicot 
Mission college at Vellore, may .also be quoted as examples of recent enterprise on the part of 
private managers. 

The buildings vary so much in plan and construction that it is impossible to describe a 
"typical” school building. But it is possible to distinguish the old type from the new and to 
trace the gradual development from simple to complex. The oldest buildings whether under 
public or private management are plain one storied buildings, oblong, or T shaped or L shaped 
with a verandah all round. In these buildings the claves are not separated by any partitions 
or walls. Office rooms are cut off at one end or built into the verandah. 

The advanta-io of these simple buildings is that the wort of supervision is facilitated. 
But the disadvantages are very numerous and in all the more recent bmldinss separate rooms, 
at least for the higher elas3a<, have been built. This is now the ease in 2a 'buildings in the 
circle. The plans of the moro rceciit bmldings vary very much. In some cases the T'shape has 
heeii kept, class rooms bcinsr walled oft at each end. Other common shanes are an H, a cross, or 
an E. But in almost .all recent buildings tto general idea is the same— .a central hall in which 
the lower classes are held, with rooins for the higher classes in the wings or on each side. Eight 
schools possess a separate examination hall which can also he used for school celebrations, ^ 
A very tew schools have a second stoiy. 

Dimensions vary with the numbers and them vary from clow m 1 nnn in nn 'PI,p 
longest building is 2»0 feet, the shortest 50. The breadth varics”rom lfirfXl^S; On 
the whole it may he arid tbit the dimensions are not sufficient In ^ ^ 

held in vcramlahs or tempo.ary pandala. and in several mom the Wr A" ^ 

cd in out houses and sheds. But in almost every case tim mauai ‘Tv f a 

additions arc being planned. managers arc alive to the defects and 

Building materials.— In the Ceded Districts local stone is used witi, nnnA « , 
of the cinle bricks and chitnam with Cnddaiiaii slabs for tloorino.* 'i'n° k 


rest 


rule dnr.rhlc and weather-proof. flooring. 

Compoumls._Almoi.t all the schools stand in eemponnds very suitable for drill 

tisiSLic cxcrciSfC'# 

Lalrincj of a suitable kind have been provided in evciy case 


, in the 

f ho buildings ore as a 


and 


gym- 
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Gtsucial remarks, — Although in many cases not large enough, the high school buildings in 
the circle are well enited to their purpose. The fact that only two high schools are housed in 
bungalows and ttiat all huildin^rs except ten were specially eieeted for the purpose speaks for 
itself. Due regard has been paid to school hygiene. Light and air are snilicient, and there are 
signs that even greater attention will be paid to 'those matters in the immediate future than 
has been done in tho past. 

Lower Secondarg Seiools . — Most of the remarks on primary schools buildings * apply in a 
lesser degree to lower secondary schools also, at all events in tho Ceded Districts and North 
.A root. But most of them arc under public mimagement and some attempt at least has been 
made to furnish them with suitable accommodation. No lower secondary schools are held in 
temples or on pynls in the houses of the masters. As a rule buildinus aro rented specially for 
tho purpose, but in many cases such buildings arc only sheds or native houses — ill adapted for 
school purposes. In very few eases have special soho ■! buildings been constructed This is 
largely owing to the fact that special lower secondary schools arc as a rule only found in rural 
tracts and in small to'\nB whore there are no high schools. In largo towns high schools with 
their lower secondary departments remove tho need for special lower secondary schools. 

33G. BoMBAr.—Thoro are no standard plans for secondary school buildings. 
Por GoTcrnmcnt high schools tho usual schomo of a building is a large central 
hall for esaminations and other purposes, such as drawing classes and collcotiye 
lectures. On each side of the hall are class-rooms carried out in two wings, 
wliioh are again, if nccessnry, extended at right ansles to the main buildings to 
form three sides of a quadrangle. In addition to tho hall and class rooms, the 
secondary school building (whether Goyeimment, aided, or Native State) has, as 
a rule, a library, a laboratory, and a masters’ room. The majority of the aided 
schools arc located in a icada, or old quadrangular building, in a town. 

337. Bengax (Burdwan Division). — The buildings are much ruder and 
much less expensive than those used in Bombay. Secondary schools under public 
managoment are, as a rule, provided with houses made of brick ; those under 
private management arc generally built of loss permanent materials.' The 
vernacular middle school building resembles that for tho hotter class of primary 
schools. Tho typical high ’school has a centre block consisting of a hall, a 
verandah and two rooms, and two -wings built at right angles to the central 
block, each containing 4 rooms. Tho typical middle school has throe rooms 
lying side by side and a verandah. 

338. Dnited Provinces, Oudh Circle. — The secondary English schools 
uudor public management arc accommodated in suitable pucca buildings. They 
gouorally consist of a hall and four rooms on each side -with two verandahs. 
Tho typical vernacular secondaiy Board schools arc constructed of masonry, 
and are built after one or other of several designs. In the design most 
frequently used there is a central hall with two rooms on each side, and a 
verandah on one, or two opposite, sides. There are also quarters for servants, 
etc. In some cases the rooms are all of a ro-w, with a largo room in the centre 
and a verandah in front. In other cases, again, tho building contains two 
lai-gc nnd four small rooms with or without tivo. comer rooms for furniture, etc. 
The large rooms constitute tho front side and the small ones tho right and left 
flanks ; a fencing wall joins tho right and left flanks -u’ith tho main ontranco 
in the middle. A few of tho secondary sohool buildings consist of two large 
rooms dmded by arches in the middle and with a verandah in front. Ihe 
buildings used for tho few schools under private mnngcmont aro less satisfactory. 
They aro, with tho exception of those maintained by tho Court of "Wards, 
untidy, iil-rcntilatcd, and badly situated. 

339. Punjab. — ^Tho secondary Board schools of the Punjab are usually well 
designed and of good materials. The designs are so widely different, _ both as 
regards tho ground plans and tho details, and as regards tho dimenssions and 
numbers of the rooms, that they cannot bo well inoludcd in a general descrip- 
tion. Tho schools under private management arc frequently held in buildings 
which were not oiiginally meant for schools, and most of them have been 
modifled to make thorn serve the purpose of a school-house. 

34.0. Burma. — English schools in Burma occupy in nearly every case build- 
ings erected for the purposes. The typo of building varies with the management. 
A common type of mission school consists of a hall with a concrete floor, and an 
upper storey of wood. Class rooms open off tho main hall at each oomor, both 
above and below. 'JIio upper hall is usod for tho assomhly and dismissal of tho 
sohool and for mission purposes, and tlio lower l)all and class rooms avo used for 
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loomi. 


+»onTiin<» Kunicipal schools are built on no fixed plan. Some hare only' one 
CToaers have two; some have no separate class rooms, others have class 
Xns opening oS the main hall; ottiers again have the mam hall divided by 
S nartitions into separate rooms. Many are the result of contmual additions 
to'buUdings which at an early stage became too smaU to accommodate the 
rmnils The one feature wliich English sohools have in common is that- they 
ire substantial teak buildings with shingle roofs, weU adapted to the Burmese 

oHmate. A few convent schools am of brick. , , , , ^ , 

341 Oentbal Pbovinoes. — IH iere is no standard plan lor secondary schools 
and the buildings in different localities, and under different classes of management, 
differ greatly from one another. In the Northern Circle most of the smaller 
secondary schools are built in the form of a cross upon a plan borrowed from 
Eranoe • there is no specific, difference between the buildings of schools under 
public and private management, aich kind presents spooimens of varying 
descriptions. In the Southorn Oirolo the typo of buildings depends on a consi- 
deration of the funds, site, and space available. Primaiy schools aro usually 
situated in villages where the cost of the site is small and space is freely available ; 
in tbe towns, on the contrary, these matters are so important that often any 
discarded building is eagerly seized upon for school use, although it may ho by 
no means suitable for tbe purpose. Of the two Departmental schools, that at 
Kamptee has excellent buildings. The main school was specially built for the 
purpose with a central hall, flanked on each side by two class rooms ; it has been 
mnoh spoilt by additions. Tbe Sironeba school lias a single building with throe, 
rooms in line and a feout verandah. The municipal English schools have fair 
buildings, but they were erected without studied design, and have been enlarged 
from to time with tbe growth of the n^umber of students. Seven of the 
10 aided sohools have specially designed buildings, which aro suitable considering 
the requirements and difficulties of their respeotivo situations, but their plans 
have nothing in common. In the Eastern Circle, also, tho sohools differ from 
one another in plan, etc., according to local convenience, means, and require- 
ments. The municipal sohools are usually better built than tho rural schools, 
and the State schools than the schools under private management ; tho mission 
schools aro ordinarily provided with suitable buildings. 

342. Assam. — The State high and middle schools are all well housed in bm’ld- 
irigs erected for the purpose. The private managed schools have less o-Ypensive 
buildings, but, except in a few oases, they have been specially designed for school 
use. 

343. Bxbab. — The English middle school buildings which wore in vo^o at 
the time of tho Education Commission have given place to tile-roofed buildings 
with iron pillars. They axe not sufficiently high and need ceilings; in conse- 
quence of these defects they become very hot. An increase in. tho height has 
been sanctioned. There are only two lugli sohools in Bevar ; one has a lofty 
building specially designed for the purpose, and the otlier is accommodated in 
harraoks which have been made as suitable as possible for school use. 

344. A minimum space accommodation per pupil is prescribed in Madras, the 
United Provinces, tbe Punjab, and tbe Central Provinces. In Madras and the 
Central Provinces it is 8 square feet and 80 cubic feet, in tho United Prov- 
inces it is 12 square feet, and in tbe Punjab it is 10 square feet. Punjab Board 
schools do not always provide this minimum and Inspectors complain of inade- 
ciuate accommodation. The Director of Public Instruotiou in tbe United Prov- 
inces makes the following remarks x^arding overcrowding in class rooms;— ■ 

On fhe \vh(^e Engfish bcIiooIb are housed in good buildings j though in many oases tho 
students are Iraddled together in a way whdoh is not healthy and makes efficient teaching dilfi-’ 
-i w ■ issued that admissions are to he strictly limited to the space 
® attention of managers has been called to the rule 

Tn accommodation must bo allowed for each scholar in 

triotfi sohools, paitioulatly in town sohools at the headquarters of dis- 

wmHlatea and Vwfiw exception, and the buildings ate frequently ill 

o* District Boards is peidodioally called to the 

™ they K^SS their umbiUty, for want of funds, to do what is nearled. Tho 

steadily mra^ses, tor years nothing has been done in some of the districts to increase the 
accommodation. At Qhazipnr and Bnlfia the town schools are excessively overcrowded? In the 
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Allaliabad Division tbe Fatehpui town scliool^ one of tbe most flourisbing middle ecbools in the 
province, is housed in a bnilding -which was never intended to be used for such a purpose. The 
rooms are dingj, narro-w, and ill-ventilated, and the overcrowding very discreditable. It is a 
wonder that any tcaobing can he done there j yet sis years' repeated remonstrance has not sue- 
ceeded in inducing the District Board to consider the advisability of building a new scbool- 
houso. 

34i6. It will 1)0 seen from the following table that the total cost of building CostofVniU- 
a secondary school, and the cost per pupil) vary greatly according to the class of 
school, the character of the management, and the province to which the school 
belongs. 


ProtiDeo. 

LoenUiyi 

Glass of bnildlns* 

Total cost. 

Cost per pap!I. 




fi 

s 

Zladtas . . 

Madras City . 

Cost of recently erected suitable upper 
secondary school building capable of 
aocommodating 6SO pupils. 

40,100 (and 
site fiS,760; 

Roughly speak- 
ing 970. 


Central Circle • 

Sniiablo and typical nppor secondary 
eebooi building for 400 pupils. 

19,000 

Qenerally speak, 
ing B40 — 45, 
nndshonldnot 
exceed Q60. 

Bombay . • 

1 

Aremge for a good high sohool com. 
plcte vith ococssotics snob as com. 
pound nail, gymoosinm, servants' 
rooms, eto. 

1 

160—200 

1 

Bengal . 

Baidwan Division 

Uiddls scbool building for about GO 
pupils. 

Ordiusry fueea high scbool building , 
for nbont 2(k) pnjrals. 

260 

3,OCO 

4 

16 

United Frorincee. 

Oodh . . 

Averago rernsonlar seeondniy sehoo] • 
S^pieal English secondary sohool . 

3,600 

18,387 

25-80 

lie 

Fsnjab • • 

• •• 

Averago l-alcha-fueca vomooulor 
middle school building for at least j 
180 pupils. 

High school for not more thau 4C0 
pupils. 

1,170 

6,000 

6i 

12 

Bamo . . 

... 

Best dcBcription of English school . 

• •• 

100 

Centtal Frorimes 

II 

Koitbom Circle . 

Eastern Circle . 

Vornaonlar middle sohool . 

Ordinary vernacular middio school for 
about IGO pnpib. 

English sohool for about 75 boys . 

English Bohool for about 160 boys . 

From 1,200 
npn-ards. 
2,600 

6,000 

16,000 

17 

66 

100 

Aseam 

... 

Avomge high' aohool building • • 

Qood btalo m’ddlo scbool for 150 to 
200 pupils. 

Aided middio sohool bnildiog . . 

20,000 

6,000 

450 to 1,100 

30-^40 


Most -of the figures in the above table are rough averages, and the actual 
cost varies in general from place to place according to diverse local conditions. 

346. The Codes of the Local Governments make provision for special grants- Qrani«-in- 
in-aid of school buildings; It is a general condition of such grants that the site, 
plans, and estimates of the building must he approved. In Madras grants not 
exceeding ono-tliird of the total cost may ho given towards the erection or 
enlargement, or purchase of school buildings and hostels or hoarding houses. In 
Bouday grants may ho given to managers of schools in aid of erecting, purchas- 
ing, enlarging or ro-bnilding school buildings. The maximum amount of the 
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emit depends on the sum raised privately. Except in the case of institntions 
for primW education only, or of buildings the total cost of u-hich does n6t 
exceed E6,000, the grants may not exceed ono*third of the private oxpondituie. 
In Eexoap grarte may he given to managers of schools in aid— 

(а) of erecting, enlarging, or fumishing school buildings ; 

(б) ot executing extensive repairs; and, 

(<j) in spocial cases, olpajungoff debts incurred in erecting or enlarging 
school buildings. 

The proportion of the Government contribution must not, in general, exceed the 
proportion Tvhioh the general Government grant may boar to the private income 
of the particular class of soliool. 

Equipment. 

84/7. Tho equipment of the secondary schools also varies greatly from pro- 
vince to province and from locality to locality ; it is more expensive in a liigh 
school than in a middle school, and, gonorally, in on English school than in a 
vernaoular school. Again, tho sohools under public managoment arc usually better 
equipped than tho private managtfd schools, though there arc notable exceptions 
to this statement. 'ITio following table sliou's, for typical schools of various 
classes and provinces, the cost of equipment divided under tho heads furniture, 
ordinary apparatus, scientific apparatus, gymnastic apparatus, and boohs. 


FxoTloeCf 

Cl«n ofS«faoole 

fornltare. 

Ofdtnirj 

Fcinllflt 

vpItiNtui. 

0^553' 

1 

Booki. 

Tothle 

BxiTAin. 



R 

fi 

fi 

h 

1 n 

R 


Kajb'as . 

Typical upper accond- 

1 1.316 

270 

coo 

S26 


Ronplilr 



ar.r eebool for 200 
pupil-i 0 c n tial 
birolc. 

I 



1 

oycar. 

t 1 

BfiOO 

\ 

- 

Bombay . 

Good btirh tobool 

Mj 

1 

s,soo 



8,000 

Deitilt not 

for 400 boya. 


I 



anilablo. 

Bongal , 

Hieb . . 


00 

H 

H 

600 ' 
60 

1 1 

‘ L319 


.Middlo . . 


Sd 

H 

H 

j 287 


United 

Brorioce*. 

Engliab aecondary . | 

2,014 

263 

2,000t 

» 

• 1 

[ 4,207 

•y««ra»tVi 

Yeniiuralor Bccood* | 
arj. 1 

2C9 

as ’ 

1 

»*• 1 

1 

i 

00* 

... 

401 

on tbaniit 
rage. 

Ponjab . 

Hiph . 



62’. 

m 

■HBHUH 



Eiigllsb middlo 



210 


EO 

601 to SCO 


1 

Vem tcuUr middle , 


••• 

106 

■ 

30 

360 to 450 


PentTol 

Frorinoea. 

nieh sQ^iooli Saltern 
Circle, for 200 boje, 

1,126 

030 

1,000 

800 


• 5,0oC 1 

f Iiiclndea 
1,000 for 


Biigliab middle 

321 

46 

228 

Kot- 


696 

h 0 a t e 1 





atated. 


library. 




176 

32 


G63 












The actol cost of equipment varies greatly in different schools, and tho 
.table should he regarded only by pray of illustration. Tho total cost of tho 

®8,000 in Bombay, E5.056 in tho 
Jon Provinces, B3,600 ui Madras, Bl.500 
in nn TT El, 249 in Bengal. The cost of ftumiture and 

appliances in an English school in Burma averages about B6 a pupil. 

VnTin1iP<i ’and ^ English secondary school comprises 

articles “hoards, oupbWs, olooksf and 

long desks for seating a number or 
B^ol for ^opean pattern are rare. In Madras the 

gpionl schod for 200 pupils may be said tq have reversible benches for forma 
y and VI» extra -wnting accommodation for 60 pupils used by each form ^ 
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required, and back benches for forms I to IV. Tlie ordinary apparatus com- 
prises maps, globes (in some cases), \rall charts, Idndergarten apparatus; etc. 
The scientific apparatus for object lessons and elementary teaching in physics 
(and sometimes in chemistry) is usually of a simple description. In Madras 
a list of apparatus is prescribed for teaoliing physics and chemistry up to the 
standard of the entrance examination. In tbe chemical and physical apparatus 
of a good high school in Bombay will be found instruments for tbe demons- 
tration of light, heat, sound, and gravity, or telescopes, microscopes, orreries, 
globes, etc. These are imported from England ; and the total cost of equipment 
for scientific teaching, including chemicals, retorts, furnaces, etc., may be taken 
at S3, 600. The scientific apparatus in an ■ English- secondary school in the 
United Provinces costs not less than Bl,000 and may be taken as generally 
nearer B 2,000. Por a Punjab high school lists of apparatus are prescribed ; the 
apparatus for physios costs B’260, for chemistry B200, for object lessons E50, and 
for mensuration E25. The science apparatus for a typical high school in the 
Central Provinces is more expensive, and costs Bl,000. Most Iiigh and middle 
schools are provided with simple gymnastic apparatus— horizontal bars, parallel 
ham, vaulting horse, dumb-bells, and the like. A list considerably longer tlinn 
this is prescribed for Madras schools. Gymmastic apparatus in the United Pro- 
vinces is supplied from a games fund derived from subscriptions paid by the 
pupils (minimum 2 .As. a month). In the Central Provinces a set of apparatus 
for a high school costs B300 and in the Punjab B225. Only the best of schools 
have anything more than a few reference books by way of a library. The more 
important Bombay schools arc well o2 in this respect. In the United Provinces 
all Government and District Board high schools maintain libraries, a grant for 
the purpose being regularly made in tiie school budget; aided schools also keep 
up fair libraries. In a typical Bengal high school B600 is spent on books, and 
some of the Government schools have fairly large libraries ; thus each of the 
schools of tins class in the Burdwan Division has more than 3,000 volumes. 

Punjab Report, 

349. The following extracts from the reports of the Punjab Inspectors 
(1901-02) regarding school buildings and equipment, show how much improve- 
ment is needed in a provinco where the attention paid to these matters is not 
below the average : — 

Bntiiii CirxLU. — ^In the matter of school and hoarding-honse huildings and appliances the 
districts appear not to bo properly equipped. Class and boarding house accommodation is 
generally insufficient and unsuitable, and scienceand gymnastic apparatos are incomplete in almost 
all the secondary schools. The Gurgaon District is the worst as regards school and boarding- 
house accommodation, where a downward tendency appears to be marked, and practically 
nothing seems to have been done to improve the existing buildiogs or to erect new ones where 
required. The libraries of most of the Anglo-Vemacular sohoois ore poor, and almost nothing 
is done to kcqp up the libraries of the old Government schools 

Jni.T.u>nuii CiROLF..— In thu Kangra and Ludhiana districts the buildings of secondary 
schools at 0 snfficicntly commodious and kept in order, with the exception of those alT Gujarwal 
and Sawaddi(Ludhiana District), which were overcrowded. In tbo Jullundur Distiict the 
Municipal -Board schonl at iicad-qnarters is still without a building of its own, and those of 
Phillour, Pharala, and Adampur arc inadequate. In the Hoshiarpur District the building 
of tlio Municip.'il Board school at tfao liciid-qoarters is sufficiently commodious, but all the secon- 
dary schools outside arc not ndcquatcly housro The same may be said of the Gurdaspnr Dis- 
trict. All the secondaty schools are well equipped with furniture and appliances, except that 
science apparatus is cither incomplete or not supplied at all in most of the vcmaoular sohoois 
of tho Jnllundiu, Gurdaspur, and Hoshiarpur districts. 

luuioni: CinoLE. — The school hnildings of secondary schools in tho Montgomery District 
aro commodious enough ; hut in tho Lahore District the Qasur high school is suffering for 
want of adequate accommodation and many of tho middlo school buildings in tho mofassal aro 
ont of repair. In AinritBar an excellent building has been provided for tho Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental School, and tho building of tho Amritsar Municipal Board sohool has been enlarged, 
but that of the Artisan School stands badly in need of improvement. Furniture and appliances 
aro fairly supplied in all tho districts of tho circle oxoppt that science appamtus is required is 
the artisan sohool, Amritsar, and the apparatus supplied to tho Lahore District is not in 
working order in many cases. 'Iho libraries of some of tho Anglo-vcrnncnlat middle sehools arc 
poor, and fow honks snitablo fer hoys' reading are found in them. 

Multan Cibolc. — Tlio Multan Inspector rroorts that the buildings of Anglo-vernacular 
sohoois generally are overcrowded, while in Multan oven those for vcmacuTar secondary 
schools have not had tho necessary repairs. Tho libraries of all Anglo-vomnonlar sohoois 
aro poor. 
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School life. 

350. The boys studying in socondary schools usually live with their friends, 
nr if thW have come from a distance, in lodgings. Out of the 578,000 hoys in 
such schools in 1901-02, only 21,600 (including Europeans and Eurasians) were 
living in hostels forming a part of, or attached to, their schools. 

351. In 1901-02, 9,600 hoys were living in hostels under puhlio manage- 
ment, and 15,000 in hostels under private management.^ Two tliousand and two 
hundred of the boys in public managed hostels were in Govenmient boarding 
houses, mainly' in Bengal (GG9), the United Piwnnccs (632), and the Punjab 
(diOO) Tlio two most important hostels under Govommeni management in 
Bengal, are the Eden Ilindu Hostel, and the lilHott Hostel, both in Calcutta ; these 
hostSs,’ which receive hotli college and sohoel pupils, have been noticed in the 
Chapter on Collegiate Edueation. Of the 7,323 hoys in hostels manasred by Boards 
7,120 belong to the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the North-'West Piontier 
Province. The system of resident State schools Inis been further developed in the 
Punjab than in any other part of India. The Director mahes tlie following 
remarks about boarding houses attached to sceondarj' schools in the United 
Provinces : — 


Tlic brarding-hoiiFtfi att-iolicd to District schools arc, as a rnle, well built, and afford sulfieicnt 
accommodation. In largo (owns where lliere are several atdoil Unglish schools more liowding- 
houscs arc needed, and it would Lowell it some of the more prospcions .aided schools would open 
these useful annexes. It should be conridcred a reproach to a school that any of its fchnlars 
should be Imug in lodgings in (he (own ; hut tiicro aro many such casc«. In Ghar.iimr there 
is no hoarding-house, though there are two flourishing Unglish schools. 

The boarding-houses of town schools arc nsually oven le's Kitiriaotory than the school 
buildings. Tkoy ate said to meet the wants of poor villagers, hni it cannot he said that they 
make for olcanlmcss or help to impress n{ian the minds of the inmates (hi‘ henent; of sanitation. 
It is hardly worth while to tc.ach a sanitary primer, if nil the mlcs cnji'inod therein for the 
oonstraotion of dwolling-liousos arc violated on tlio school premise’. IVcopt at variance rrith 
example is dead. Dut besides improvement in <xh(ing boarding-houses (here is need of a largo 
incicasc in the number. It is ocrtiin that the nbsonco of well organised bonrding-bouscs has 
kept down the number of scholars in the secondary classes. 

In the Punjab at the end of 1901-02 all Board secondary schools in Ihe Bollii, 
Jullundur, and Multan circles, except 8, had been provided with Itostols, So 
also had mostof the schools iu the Rawalpindi Circle, whilst thevo were 33 board- 
ing-houses for hoys with 930 inmates in the Lalioro Circle. Tito Director speaks 
badly of tho ooncUlion of the hostels in the Rawalpindi and Jlultan circles, and 
of some of the hostels in other circles. Tlio Director writes as follows with 
regard to hoarding houses in tho North-West Prontior Province : — 


A great deal has been done towards improring boarding-liouHB accommolalion daring the 
past quinquennium. Six good buildings — ^threo in the Ihmnn and tbreo in the Pc.’bawar 
District — have been erected, and tlio lured house at Zaida, in tho latter district, much improved. 
All Board, Bccoudaiy scbools, except two in tho Peshawar and ono in tlio Kohnt District, all 
aided schools, and two out of the sovon unmded schools were supplied tvith hoarding houKs. 
Tho Municipal Board primary school at Tank, in the Dora Ismail Khan District, had a board- 
ing houso attached to it. The nnmbcr of inmates in boarding houses was SIS. As compared 
with 1896.97, the number of tbeso institutions has increased by live, of which four have been 
added to Board sohools and one to an unaided school. Of tho 21 boanling houses 15 are 
managed by -local bodies, 2 aided by Uoremment or by Local Bo.irds, and arc unaided. 
These houses, generally, nio said to be adequately furnished and well managed. Tho Victoria 
Bharatri School boarding-houso continues to be without n night superintendent. 


362. The following tuhlo shows tho number of hoys of secondary sohools 
living iu hostels under private managoment In the five* large Provinces of the 
Peninsula ; — 

Bengal 
Mamas 
Punjab 


Bombay. 

United Provinces 


d,S88 


2,688 

1,598 

1,487 


Por all other provinces the total is only 1,619. Some of these hostels aro 
attached to colleges with school departments ; others, and ospccially in Madras, 
are missionary institutions; others are native denominational institutions} and 
others again belong to ordinary proprietary sohools. 
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353. In most' provinces the ordinary day’s n-ork, apart from preparation and Sebooi 
private study, is five or sis hours. School is held, either through the middle of 
the day urith an interval mid-way, or in the morning and evening, to suit the 
convenience of the season and locality. Classes are not usually held for more 
than three hours at a stretch. 

364. The arrangement of the school year and the rules for holidays and vaca- The school 
tions differ considerably from province to province. In Madras, the year for^®“‘ 
secondary schools is divided into two terms for fee pm’poses, separated by the 
two long vacations of the year. These are the summer and Christmas vaca- 
tions. The summer vacation in upper secondary (high) schools lasts usually 
for one month and fifteen days, and in lower secondaiy (middle) schools for 
one month. In Muhammadan schools Kamzan and Eid-i-Eamzan (32 davs) ' 
take the place of the summer vacation. The Christmas vacation usuMly 
extends from the 23rd December to the loth January, but in Muhammadan 
schools it embraces only the dap on which the Government offices are closed. 

Saturday and Sunday, or Triday and Sunday in the case of Muhammadan 
schools, are whole holidays. In Hindu schools the number of miscellaneous 
holidays is 24, or 18 in the case of lower secondary schools ; in Muhammadan 
schools the number amounts to 29. In Bengad, the school year is not divided 
formally into terms but there are two vacations — the summer vacation and the 
Durga Pujah vacation. These ocom’ rather close together, the summer vacation 
in May — June and the Durga Pujah vacation in September — October. The 
dates of the latter vacation are determined by those of the festival on account of 
which the holidays are given. Each vacation lasts in high schools for a month 
or a little less. The summer vacation in middle schools lasts for about two 
weeks only. It is a general rule that the total holidays (exclusive of Sundays) 
may not ordinarily exceed 60 days. In departmental Enghsh schools in the 
United Phovinobs there is a summer vacation extending from the 8th May to 
the 80th June and a Christmas vacation from the 26th December to the 1st 
January. Schools are also closed on holidays gazetted by the Government, and 
on other occasions on which the District offices are closed. In the Punjab 
the school year is not dividje'd into formal terms. A summer vacation of one 
month is usually given, the dates varying from school to school and from district 
to district ; a week’s holiday is allowed at Christmas ; and 30 misoellaneous 
holidays on various festivals, etc. In Government schools in Burma a six 
weeks’ vacation is given at mid-summer, and in addition the following occa- 
sional holidays ; — 

Euddhist holidays lil days. 

Christmas holidays ....... 10 days. 

King’s Birthday . . . . • . . .1 day. 

366. A general notice of the subjects of school discipline and training, wiESsiiotti ’ 
be found in Chapter XVI. It will suffice for the purposes of the present Chapter anl „a 5 n,n<r. 
to give a description, by way of illustration, of the systems in force in two 
provinces, and Ben^ and the Punjab have been selected for the purpose. 

356. Bengal. — The discipline and training in a Bengal high school varies 
greatly according to the character of the institution ; it is far better in the 
Government and Board schools and in the best of the private managed institu- 
tions, than in the small and often ill-equipped and inadequately staffed venture 
schools. The typical high school has high, middle, and primary depart- 
ments containing about 11 classes in all. In a good school the high and 
middle classes all have separate rooms, and the primary classes are generally 
held in a hnll with divisions partitioned off. Small aided and unaided schools 
sometimes have only four or five-class rooms, and two or more classes have to he 
held in the same room. A first-class high school would have a staff of about 
12 to 14 regular masters, 3 pandits, a drawing master, and a master for gymnas- 
tics and drill. In a smaUer school there would be about 8 regular masters 

2 pandits, one of the regular masters, would take the classes in drill and 
gymnastics and one of the pandits (trained in a normal school) in drawing. The 
sohool day is from 10-30 to 4 o’clock with a break from 1-30 to 2. The pupils 
mostly arrive a little before school time and play about until the bell rings, 
when they enter their respective class rooms and take their places, They go in 
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•M they please and class moyemenfcs are not performed in unison. ■VThen 
Se bo^ are seated the teacher comes in and they rise and salute him. The 
lesson then begins. At the end of the hour the teacher goes to another class 
and a fresh teacher takes his place and instructs the class in another subject. 
The teacher sits at a table at the end of the room, and the boys are ranged on 
benches round him, their "writing books placed on their knees. In Govern- 
ment schools this primitive method has been replaced by desks and benches. 
Occasionally there are galleries in large class rooms in which some of the pupils 
sit. At 1-30 the boys leave the class rooms and rest, play, and eat during half- 
an-hour. A school servant fetches sweet meats, etc., from the bazar, and a 
i-oom is usually set apart in which the boys take their food. At 2 o’clock the 
pupils return to their class rooms, and after two' hours’ further study the beU 
Tings and the school is dismissed. Each class has at least half-au-hour of drill 
and gymnastics during the course of the day. The masters give their pupils such 
preparation work as they think fit. Discipline, which was formerly lax, has been 
more strict of recent years, and in the best schools careful attention is -paid 
to cleanliness and neatness, quiet and orderly behaviour, attention, and manners. 
Conduct registers are usually maintained, and in most Government schools 
quarterly reports of conduct and progress are made to parents and guardians. 
The ordinary school punishments are fines, impositions, standing in class, deten- 
tion in school, corporal punishment, and in extreme cases expulsion. Corporal 
punishment is allowed in cases of gross misconduct, and may be indicted only 
by the head master. State schools and some private schools have an annual prize 
day. There are debating clubs in many high schools at which the headmaster 
or second master usually presides. The debates are generally held in a class room 
on Saturdays and Sundays. There is often a school reading room with papers 
and magazines, a room in one of the masters’ houses is frequently devoted to this 
purpose. In the evening the hoys play orioket, football, and indigenous games 
with much keenness, ^ny schools have no play grounds, but there is usually 
an, open space in the outskirts of the town or village which answers this 
purpose. 

367. The Punjab. — Au English secondary school in the Punjab has, as a 
rule, its high, middle and primary departments, and the ages of the pupils extend 
from about 6 to 17 years. A sepirate master is appointed to the charge of each 
department The high school has two classes, the middle school three classes, 
and the primary school four classes and an infant class. Each class or section 
of a class is held in a separate room. A large English school will have ten to 
twenty olass rooms. The best schools have laboratories, and with few except 
tions aU schools have play grounds for which gymnastic apparatus is pro- 
vided. Masters are assisted in maintaining discipline by olass monitors who 
wear a badge and are very proud of the distinction. The monitors give the 
word of command for class movements and are responsible for conduct during 
the absence of the teacher. They have no powers of punishment. An ordinary 
school day during the cold weather commences at about 10 o’clock and ends 
at about 4, with au interval of about half-an-hour in the middle of the day. 
The day is portioned out according to a fixed time-table. The pupils begiu to 
amve at about half -past nine and at ten minutes to the hour the school bell 
rings. The hoys are then marshalled in the play ground ; the high, middle and 
primary departments standing apart. The master appointed for the purpose 
then calls the roll, and leave applications are presented to him through the class 
monitor s. After roU-caU the monitors march the boys of the different classes 
to their^ respective rooms ; they enter the room and seat themselves at the 
monwor s wora of command. All olass movements are effected in *bia way. 
The teacher sits at one end of the room and ha’s a chair, black hoard, and table. 
In mm schools the boys sit round the rooms on benches, but modern desks are 
being introduced and are ranged in parallel rows in front of the master. We 
may suppose that the first hour of the class is devoted to English. The master 
wiU make Ihe hoys read from the olass reading book and wiU ask them questions 
and explain passages and words to them. The boys sometimes take their place in 
class aooOTdmg to their answers, hut this system is more in vogue in middle 
than 111 high sohools. At the end of the hour a fresh master will come in, or 
the hoys b'iU move by word of command to another class room. After three 
hours of study comes an mterval duiing which the’ boys play and eat some light 
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food, bought from tbo vendor who establishes himself in a comer of the school 
compound, hive or ten minutes before the end of the school day a second roll-call 
+1 class rooms, and the school is then dismissed. During the course of 

day each class has balf-an-hour’s drill or gymnastics in the play ground, 
^ery high school has its gymnastic instructor and some large schools have more 
than one. The boys do their preparation at home. The former practice was for 
each master to allot his tasks independently with the result that the boys 
were often over-taxed. Now, in some schools, the head master fixes the time 
for private study^ and apportions it. The ordinary punishments inflicted for 
breaches of discipline and conduct ai'e detention in school, extra tasks, standing 
in class, and corporal punishment in oases of serious misconduct. The extreme 
penalty is expulsion. ^ Corporal punishment may be administered only by the 
head master, the punishment must be recorded in the order book, and a copy of 
the^ record must be sent to the parent or guardian of the boy. Conduct 
registers are maintained. Appointment to the post of monitor is a coveted 
reward. There is an annual prize day in many schools on which books, etc., are 
given as a reward for proficiency in class or at gymnastics and for good conduct. 

Most secondary schools have a libraiy containing one to twohun£ed volumes; 
one of the teachers fills the post of librarian and gives out books to the boys. 

More than half the high schools have school clubs in which debates are held, 
papers are read, and poems are recited. Boys pay a small subscription to the club, 
which is located in a class room and is often provided with journals and news- 
papera. One of the boys acts as t’ecrctary. Dramatic clubs are becoming 
popular in the Punjab schools. In the winter, after school hours, the boys play 
cricket, football, and other games, and the school teams are eagerly trained for ■ 
the winter school competitions. 

358. It has been stated above that tbe large majority of secondary schools in 
the Punjab are provided with boarding houses ; in some cases these form part of 
the school premises, but more frequently they are separate buildings. The board- 
ing house is in charge of a Supeiintendent who lives on the premises and is 
sometimes a teacher in the school. He manages the establishment and is respon- 
sible for the feeding, health, and conduct of the boys. 'J he hoys sleep in dormi- 
tories (or sometimes in ouhides), and each boy is provided uith a native bed, a 
box, and a mat. Domitory monitor.-^ are appointed to assist in the maintenance 
of discipline. Life is regulated by a time-table which gives the hours of 
rising, going to bed, meals, and preparation. The following arrangement of 
hours is fairly typical. In summer, rise at 5 and bathe ; class work from 6 to 
12 with an inteval in the middle ; return to the hoarding house and food and 
recreation until about 2-30 ; private study until about 6 ; physical exercise — 
gymnastics, games, etc., until sunset ; then dinner, rest, and bed. In winter 
rise at about 6 or a little later; 7 to 9 private study; 9 to 10 recreation and 
food; 10 to di school ; 4 to 6 games and recreation ; 6 to 7 dinner; 7 to 9 (or 
considerably later if one is preparing for an examination) private study ; then 
bed. O'be roll is called at 9 o’clock, and when it is over the doors are shut. It 
win be uotii-cd that the hours of study are longer in winter than in summer, a 
natural anangement in a hot climate. The boys have usually to learn their 
lessons in the dormitory ; rooms for study or for recreation are stiU the exception. 

In some hoarding bouses in-door games are oiganized. Meals are provided by 
tbe management, and the greater part of tbe Punjab escapes from the caste 
difficulties wbidi stand in tbe way of residential scbool life in most parts of 
India. In poorer schools the hoys often pay for their living in kind instead of 
in cash. Ihe parents would then supply the hoy every month with about 20 
seers of flour, a seer and a half of flriii, six or’ eight annas for vegetables, pulse, 
fuel, etc., and four annas for miscellaneous expenses. The simll monthly fee 
ranges from about annas 4 to B1 a month, and in a school of humble means the 
monthly cost per hoy would he about 113-8 to the parents and about B1 to the 
scbool management ; in tbe latter is included tbe cost of a cook and servant. 

Every other Saturday, or on the ocourrcnce of holidays lasting for two or more 
days, boys belonging to villages in the neighbourhood go home to sec their 
parents and to fetch their quota of food. 

359. A matter intimately connected with the discipline of schools is the Transfer 
regulation of the transfer of students from one school to another. The rules 

in Madras, 'BombaT, and Bengaii, which may he taken for illustration, are 

T 
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similat in character. It is generally laid down that a hoy may not ho trans- 
ferred without a leaving certificate from the school at which he has been study- 
iu'^, and that the master of the school to -which he comes may not place Ivim in 
a hi"-her class than that which he lias left unless he has qualified for promotion. 
Thc°details of the leaving certificates differ, they give particulars of matters 
such as age, class, character and conduct, payment of fees, and whether the 
student has qualified for promotion. When schools are started in competition, 
and the transfer rules are not strictly observed, great mischief is apt to result to 
. the conduct and discipline of the schools, for a hoy may escape the penalty for 
misconduct or neglect of study V another school the master of 

which is n’illing to receive and promote him -without asking any questions, 

Stages ot Instruction and Ages of Pnpils. 

ciasse? of fho 360. The secondary course in an English high school comprises 7 classes in 
sccondaiy Bombay and Berar, 6 classes in Jdadras, Bengal, the United Provinces, and the 
conwe. Central Provinces, and 5 classes in the Punjab, Burma, and Assam.. The point 
at -which the secondary course begins, «.e., the number of primary classes 
helo-w it, differs from pro-vince to province. Including all classes from the 
infant st^e up to the end of the high school course, the total number of 
classes stands as foUo-ws: Bengal, 13; Bombay and the United Provinces, 
12 ; Madras and Berar, 11 ; the Punjab and Burma, 10 ; the Central Provinces 
and Assam, 9. If the school age for infant classes be taken to begin at five, 
and if a year be allowed for each class the high school com’se would be finished 
at the following ages: Bengal, 18; Bombay and the United Provinces, 17; 
Madras, 16 ; the Punjab and Burma, 16 ; the Central Provinces and Assam, 34. 
This does not correspond with the actual condition of affairs. Although it is the 
general rule that a class oooupies a year, double promotions are (in some 
pro-rinces) frequently given, especially in the lower classes, and the three 
infant stages in Bengal are sometimes merged into a single year’s course. 
The ordinary age for matriculating at a University after completing the, school 
course is about 14 to 17, and some pupils pass the entrance examination at an 
even earlier age. When the three older Universities were founded, 16 was 
fixed as the age limit for matriculation, hut this rule was afterwards abandoned. 
At the close of the quinquennium under review the Allahahad Unirei-sity 
-was the only one which had a minimum age limit for matriculation, there the 
limit was also 16. The complaint is made that clever hoys are hm’ried through 
the school course in order that they may matrienlate as early as possible, and 
that this overpressure prevents proper study and injures the pupils both physi- 
cally and mentally. The Indian Universities Commission, following the 
example of a Committee of the Senate of the Calcutta Universi-ty, proposed that 
a general minimum limit of 16 years of age should he enforced. 


The English 361. The English secondary com’se is divided into |a middle and a high 
coaise. The high stage begins after 4 classes in the United Provinces and the 

Central Provinces ; after 3 classes in Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Burma, and 
Berar; after 2 classes in Bengal ; and after one class in Assam. The United 
Provinces middle stage is further suh-divided into a lower and an upper section. 
During the quinquennium under review the di-vision het-ween the high and 
middle stages was marked by an examination in all provinces except Bombay, 
"he oharaotCT and object of these examinations will he explained later on. 

S*c onMc?*" ■« ^ vernacular high school course only in the Punjab and 

Burma. In the Punjab it leads up to the entrance examination for the oriental 
side of the Punjab University. In Burma there are no vernacular Iiigh schools ; 
but there is a "high” vernacular course -with two examiuations, (standards 
candidates for which are either students of normal schools, 
certificated teachers at work, itinerant teachers, pupil teachers, or scliool 
managers. Elsewhere the secondary vernacular course is a middle school coiu’se. 

w viunaoular course corresponds in duration to the middle English course 
Q ®bd Bengal. In Bombay, the United Provinces, Berar, and the 

the the vernacular com’se terminates with two classes above 

usual upper primary stage; in Bombay and Berar those classes arc regarded 


^Scjlcdin Madias tlie uppet and loner sceoodai^ stages;* 
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as a portion of tlic primary stage of education, in tlie United and the Central 
Provinces tlioy are classified as a secondary course. The United Provinces com’se 
corresponds in duration "with the lower soeiion of the English middle course. 

363. The system of class promotion in the secondary stage is in general vf"” 
similar to the system prevailing in the primary stage which is described in the 
next ohapter. In Bengal promotion examinations are held by the headmaster 
throughout the secondary course ; in Government schools the headmaster usually 
sends the marks to the Inspector unth whom the final decision rests. In 
State schools in the United Piio'\t:nces promotion from class to class is “given 
annually on the result of the examination of the class held at the close of the 
annual term either hy some examining hoard or by the headmaster “ (Code 
of 1892). In the Punjab promotiims from class to class within a department 
are made by the headmaster, and promotion from the middle to the high 
department depends on the result of a public examination. In the Centiial 
Provinces promotion from class to class is made by the headmaster and from 
grade to grade on the reailt of an examination hold hy the Department. 

Subjects and Ulctliod ot Teaching. 

3G1‘. The stage in the general coni-sc of education at u’luch English should 
become the medium of instruction has been the subject of some contiwersy. tion"in™”' 
Tlic Despatch of ISo-l refers to English as hy far the most perfeot medium for EnRlwU 
the education of those persons who have acquired a sufliciont knowledge of it 
to receive general instruction through it, but it did not attempt to indicate the 
stage at which this “ .sufficient knowledge ” might be deemed to have been 
acquired. The Education Commission stated, in paragraph dGi of their Bcpoit, 
that there is room for much difference of opinion ns to the language which 
should be employed as the medium of instruction of pupils who are learning more 
lan^nges than one. The advocates of early instruction in English point' to the 
desirability of giving the Indian youth a practical knowledge of English at the 
earliest possible opportunity, and to the greater choice of text books which the 
use of tho English language affords. Their opponents contend that until the 
pupil has made some pfogress he can study (more intelligently in his own 
vernacular, and that with a better trained intellect he B'ill become more 
proficient in English itself, as well as in tho vernacular and in general 
subjects. Of late yoai's the tendency has been to postpone instruction through 
tho medium of English to a later stage than was formerly considered desir- 
able, and at the end of tho quinquennium under review the dividing lino was 
in general drawn between . tho middle and high stages of instmotion. In 
Madras “while managers of scliools have poiiect liberty to adopt -whatover 
language they iilcase as tho medium of instruction, they are strongly advised 
to adopt the vernacular of the pupils as that medium 'up to and including the 
third form or 7th standard ”* (t.e., tho highest standard of tho middle stage). 

In Bombay instruction is given in tho vernacular throughout tho middle 
stage of English schools. In Bengal it has hitherto been tho practice to 
give instruction through the medium of English in tho middle classes of high 
schools, but tlu'ough the vornaoular in middle English schools. Under tho new 
sebemo of education instruction through English will ho permitted only in 
tho high stage. InthoUmTEn Proyisces instruction is given through tho 
medium of English in tho upper middle and high sections (except in vcmaonlar 
languages and oriental classics), that is in the four highest classes. In the 
Punjab “ even in’* Anglo-vernacular Schools, tho medium of instrurtions up to 
the end of tho middle course is tho vernacular, except in arithmetic and gpo- 
graphy, wliich have for some years now, on tho recommendation of the Punjab 
Educational Conference, been taught through English, with tho view to give a 
greater facility and accuracy in the practical use of tho language.” t In Burma 
up to Standard IV (that is to tho end of the upper primaiy stage), the second 
language, arithmetic, and geography are taught from text-books written in one 
of the recognized vcmaoulars, and the examination papers are set and answered, 
in a vernacular language. But English, including conversation and composition 
and translation, is taught, from tho earliest sto ges, through tho medium ot 

* Mndras EJnCiitionnl i 

t Letter from tho Gorornment of the runjab^ 2^o. 376| dotcci tho 20tli Ju&c IPOl* 
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English. I'lom the heginning of the secondary stage all the text-boohs are in 
English, aftd the teaching and examinations are also in English, explanations 
being given (when necessary) in the vernacular. 

The meflittin 365. The teaching in the vemaoular schools is, as the name implies, always 
ofimtraetiongQjj^^gtg^ through the medium of the vernacular, hut English is sometime, 
mSools. and in some provinces, taught as a subject. 


Different 366. GPhe course in English secondary schools has Mtherto usually led up to, 

coura™’in and been dominated by, the entrance or matriculation examinations of the 
Universities. These examinations have not been regarded solely, or even mainly, 
as a test of fitness to enter on a University course; the certificate of passing 
eonrte. ijeen accepted by the Government and by private employers as a qualifi- 

cation for their service, and only a small proportion of the students presenting 
themselves for examination have subsequently entered a University. The 
entrance or matriculation examination is, in genem, of a literary character, and 
the instruotion in secondary schools has therefore been chiefly liteiury— there 
has been little corresponding to the “ modem side ” of European schools. These 
remarks apply to the whole secondary oonrse, for although the University 
examinations affect directly only the ourrioulum in the high stage, yet instruction 
in the middle stage must he adapted to what will be required of the pupils after 
they have passed through it. 

Special 367. There are, in most provinces, other courses of a more practical oharac- 

xonreea. wMoh havc Htherto been much less popular than the matriculation courses. 

The Education Commission of 1882 found that, with the exception of some 
independent secondary schools in Bombay, high schools wore throughout 
TTidk regarded almost exclusively as preparatory schools for the Universities. 
They reported that there was a real need for some more modem course which 
would fit boys for industrial and oommercial pursuits, and they recommended 
that there should ho a bifurcation of studies within two years of the end of the 
secondary course, the upper class® of high schools bmng divided into two types, 
one leading to the entrance examination of the University, the other of a more 
practical and less literary character. These recommendations were endorsed by 
the Government of India, and various of the Local Governments have from time- 
to time taken action upon them. Erom snob action have arisen the upper 
secondary examination iu Madras, the school final examinations in Bombay and 
Allahabad, the recently introduced engineering and industrial and commercial 
GOUTS® in Bengal, and the clerical and commercial examination of the Punjab. 
The Punjab University has also instituted a separate entrance exanrination which 
my he taken by students proposing to follow a science course. 

OiS wot 368. It will he convenient in the first place to describe the general courses 

snbjMta. fgj matriculation examinations, next to examine the character of the more 
modem oours® and the extent to which they are followed, and lastly to give a 
brief accotmt of the preliminary courses of the middl a stage. 


Matrl- 

culatioa 

couise. 


369. The general subjects of the matriculation courses are r — 

(1) English. 

(2) A8eoQDilaaiguagewU<dim,aybe6ith.cs {a) an oriental os Evwopean 

classical language, or (6) an Indian or continental European, 
vernacular language. 

(3) Elementary mathematics. 

(4) History and geography. 


In Ma^as and Bombay elementary science is added. In Allahabad * and the- 
Punjab ^ the option of a vernacular language is not given. In the former 
Umversity en^nce candidates may appear in the Urdu or Hindi of the school 
Mial erammtion, but no account of tto is taken in- determining the candidate’s 
from vernacular into English is also required of all oandidat® 
Tolmib^'m V the Punjab the candidate may take up a fifth 

_ ^ Pjeot consisting of either a vemac nlar language, elementary science,. 

In NoTdmljBr 1901 the Seoats approved of conoderablo altontiona in the ARababad coarse. 
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or a second classical language. In Calcutta drawing is an optional subject ; 
no account of it is taken by the University in determining the candidate’s place 
in the examination, but the Director inoludes the marks for drawing in award- 
ing scholarships. 

370. The distribution of the working hours among the several subjects is 
illustrated by the specimen time-tables in Volume II. The following abstract 
shows the division of time in the highest class of selected typical English high 
schools teaching the matrioulation course 
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371. English is the principal subject of study and is, in general, taught E 
throughout the secondary department of the English high and middle schools. 
The pupils learn grammar, idiom and construction, translation, and essay writing. 
At Calcutta and Allahabad English text-books are prescribed for the course, 
and questions arc set on them at the examination ; whilst at Madras, Bombay 
and Xiahoro there am no sot books. The Indian Universities Commission recorded 
the following remarks on tho question whether English text-books should be 
prescribed : — 

The question whotlier a text-book obould be prescribed nt this stngo bos been much 
debated. Tlio advocates of each eystem contend that tbo other system fosters cram. It is 
contended on tho one hand that, if a text-book is prescribed, the student confines^ himself to 
learnins that book and perhaps an explanatory key by' heart. On the other hand, it is Dr”:ed 
that unless some text-book is prcecribcd and particularly some poetry, n student learns nothing 
whatever of the langnnge, and restricts bis studies to learning' lists of idioms and (rrammatical 
diifioulticF. ^Yc are of opinion that good teaching and examimng make text books n second- 
aiy matter, and that it is iindcrirnbla (hat text-books shnnhi be prescribed in English nt the 
Entrance Examination, Vhat is required is that stndents in the Entrance classes should be 
taught some easy modern prose, with roine simple poetry’ ; tho object being to enable tbem^ to 
read with case the hooks from which they will derive information on o'bor sulijects during 
their college course. To secure this, tho Entrance course can be described in general terras, a 
list of hooks being given by way of illustration. Tbo list might consist cliielly of historical 
and descriptive hooks from which o student would obtain useful knowledge ns well ns^ linguis- 
tic training, and it should bo so long as to exclude the possibility of all of tbem being com- 
mitted to memory.* 

A number of witnesses eomplained before tbo Indian Universities Com- 
mission of tbo obaracter of tho tcaebing in English, and the Commission con- 
sidered that notwithstanding tho prominence given to English throughout the 
course (both inlbe schools and in tho collt^cs) the results are most discouraging. 
They attributed this unsatisfacfoiy state of affairs largely to tho hurrying of boys 
througli tho school course; to their beginning tho study of, and instruction 
tlirough tho medium of, English, at too young an ago ; and to hoys being taught 
in tho lower classes “by iU-paid teachers, who have no claiin to ho regarded as 
qualified to teach tho langungo.” "Faults acquired at this stage are seldom 
completely eradicated, and, even when a hoy reaches the higher classes of a high 
school, ho is generally taught by a teacher whoso vernacular is not English and 
W’ho is wanting in the capacity to teach tho language properly. Numbers 
of students reach tho stage of matriculation without over having heard an 
Englishman speak, and incapable of understanding English as spoken by those 
whose mother-tongue it is.” 


• Report of ILo ladion TJnivcmttci Coroimioion, pain;^ph 84. 
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372. A vernacular languago is an alternative with a classical language in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and may be taken as a voluntary subject at 
Allahabad and Lahore. The abstract from the time-tables shows that a classical 
rather than a vernacular language is, as a rule, studied in the entrance classes; 
but in earlier stages a larger proportion of the week is devoted to the study 
of the vernacular. Ihe time-tebles of selected schools give the following 
information regarding the study of vernacular languages in the middle stage : 
Madras 6 hours a week, Bombay'A hours, Bengal 8^ hours, the United Prov- 
inces 6 hours in the lower and 4^ hours in the upper division, the Punjab 
3 hours, the Central Pro\dnoe8 4f to 3^ hours, and Assam 3 hours. In Burma 
the study of a vernacular language is compulsory in all classes. The Univer- 
sities Corumission observed that the teaching of vernacular languages in second- 
ary schools is frequently neglected, and is relegated to ill-paid and incompetent 
instructors. 

373. Por the entrance examination all the Universities reoognizo Sanskrit, 
Arahio, and Persian. Calcutta also reoognizes Pali for the benefit of its Burmese 
students. At Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad, and Lahore the course comprises 
the study of prescribed text-books, grammar, and translation, and the pieces to 
he translated into the olassioal language consist of sentences or easy passages. 
At Bombay text-books are not prescribed by the University. The traditional 
system of teaching Sanskrit and Arahio to young pupils is repetition by rote, 
and it is diffloult to obtain instructors with an adequate knowledge of the 
language who are also capable of giving intelligent instruction by western 
methods. 

374. Latin, Greek, and Ilebrew are recognized by all the Universities. 
Greek and Hebrew are not often studied, and Latin is taken up principally by 
European and Eurasian pupils. Latin is also sometimes selected by Indian stu- 
dents, and is specially useful to those who are entering the profession of medicine.' 

876. Calcutta and Madras reoognizo Prench and German; and Bombay, 
Prenoh and Portugese, the latter mainly for the population of mixed Portuguese 
descent. Complaint has been made that Prench is becoming too popular at 
Bombay, because the subject is regarded as au easy one. 

376. The general course in mathematics includes arithmetic up to stocks and 
discount, algebra up to simultaneous equations, and the first four books of Euclid 
with simple deductions. In Madras the algebra incbidp-p quadratic equations, 
and only the first three books of Euclid are read. Mensimation forms part of 
the course in Allahabad and the Punjab. 

377. The course in history comprises the outlines of English and Indian 
history. Elementary general geography and the outlines of physical geography 
are taught, and more detailed instruotion is given in the geography of India. 
Text-books for history and geography are prescribed for the University examin- 
ations only at Calcutta and Allahabad. 

378. The Madras course in elementary science consists of two volumes of 
Macmillan’s Science Primer Series — Balfour Stuart's Physios and Boscoe’s 
Chemistry. In Bombay the subjects are the parallelogram of forces and the 
mechanical powers, chemistry from the above text-book, and astronomy from 
Lockyer’s Primer in the same series. 

379. At the dose of the quinquennium under review the principal courses 
alternating with the general matrioulation'oourses .wore 

the Madras Upper Secondary Course, 

the Bombay School Pinal Course, 

the Bengal Engineering and Commercial Courses, 

the Allahabad School Pinal Course, _ . -j. 

the Science Entrance Course of the Punjab University, ana 

the Punjab Clerical and Commercial Course. 
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In Madras tlie esamination at tlio end of tlie Uj)por secondary course is 
conducted liy the Commissioner for Government EYanlinationSj whilst the school 
final evaminations in Bombay and the United Provinces, and the science and 
clerical examinations of tho Punjab, are conducted by the Universities. No 
examination had been held in the now Bengal coturscs by the end of the quinquen- 
nium. ^ The Allahabad sohool final examination and the Punjab scienoe ex- 
nmination admit to the University, tbe Madras upper secondary examination, 
the Bombay school final examination, and the Punjab clerical and commercial 
examination, do not. The sohool final examination replaces the entrance ex- 
amination as a qualification for Government service in Bombay ; in Madras, the 
United Provinces, and tho Punjab, it is an alternative qualification.* The Central 
Provinces send up pupils to the Allahabad school final examination. In 
Burma and Assam there was no separate school final course at the end of the 
quinquennium. 

380. Tho Madras upper secondary comse Consists of two parts — a compul- 
sory portion embracing English, a second language, mathematics, history, and 
geography ; and an optional portion including any two subjects of the Govern- 
ment tccbnical examination scliemc. This sohemo ombraocs a largo variety 
of subjects. The com-ses, together with tho technical schools and tho pupils 
who study in them, will bo noticed in the Chapter on Professional and Tech- 
nical Education. The Madras upper secondary courso lias attracted a very 
small number of pupils ; only 49 candidates passed tbe examination in full 
duiing the first 1*2 yearn of its existence — 27 during the quinquennium under 
review, and 22 dm’ing the previous seven years, 

381. Tlie Bombay school final examination has been in existence since 3889. 
It was at first held annually in Bombay only, but since 1897 tbe examination 
has, like the matriculation examination, been conducted at various centres. 
Tho coui'se occupies the two highest classes of those schools which teach it. 
It includes tho following subjects - 


Comptthorg, 

1. Englieli. I S. A vernaonlnr. I 3. Aritlimetic. 


(11 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


(5- 


English. 

Second vernacular language 
History and geography. 
^InthcinatieB. 

Kaliural philosophy. 


OpthnaU 
( 6 ) 


(7) 

(8) 
( 0 ) 

( 10 ) 


Biology. 

Political economy. 

Agricnltaro. 

Drawing. 

Manual training. 


The Director’s Beport for 1901-02 shows that 1,162 boj's (of whom 26 per 
cent, passed) went up for the examination against 3,634 who entered for the 
matriculation test. The Director states tliat the examination is not popular and 
fails to attract promising youths " who are unwilling to shut themselves out 
from a University career if* other things fail”. 

382. The Bbng AD soheme is of veiy recent creation and had hardly come into 
operation when the quinquennium closed. Its object is_ to provide a two years’ 
coui'sc suitable for pupils who propose to follow an engineering or an industrial 
or commercial career, as an alternative for the litirary courso leading up to tho 
matriculation examination of tho Calcutta University. Tlie scheme is described 
as follows in a letter from the Director, dated the Idth July 1900 : — 

Eristing technical schools will ho amalgaraatcd with local zilla or high schools in all cases 
in which sucli amalgamation is considered dcsirahle by Governmont. Classes will he o]wncd 
in the high or entnmcc schools at Hanehi, Gomilla, Mymensingh, Bnnkiporo, Rnngpur, hlidna- 
poro, Bnrisal, Dacca, and Pnhna for tho teaching of such technical subjects as aro required in 
tlio training of suWvorsccis. As soon ns the students Lave passed tho annual examination of 
the third class and obtained promotion to tho second class of tho zilla or high schools, they 
will have to decide whether to continue their studies for tho University Entrance examination 
or in tho newly opened “ modern-sido " clobscs, ITioso who elect to join the linginecring branch 
of tliD modem side will have to Icam ; — 

(1) Modern English, 

(2) Mathematics, 

(3) Draw ing and practical geometry, 

(4) Mensuration, elementary engineering, surveying ; and to undergo— 

(3) Iblauunl training. 
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After n period of two yeare' toning the modern-side students will be examined in these 
snbjeots. Such students will later on receive tbeir instruction at the Sibpur Civil 
neering College if they pass the necessary examination. 

Classes will be opened at Hooghly, the Hare Pohooli Caloutta, and the Government 
schools at Uttarpara, Dacca and Bantipore, for the training of boys who intend to follow the 
Jndostries or commerce as their future careers. The bifurcation will commence in tbe second 
class. Students wbo join this section of the modem side will learn— 

(1) Modem English, 

(2) Mathematics, 

(8) History, geography, and seience primer, 

(4) Drawing .and practical geometry, 

(6) Elementary chemistry and physics, and^ 

(6) Mensuration and mechanics. 

After a period of two years’ training the students will be subjected to a final school or 
leaving exanunation, those who pass obtaining certificates. Such certificates will be considered 
et^ual to Entrance examination certificates. 

383. In the United Provinces the so-oalled University entrance and school 
final examinations 'both fnlfll tbe donble function of a test for pupils leaving 
school and a test for candidates for tbe University. Onljr a minority of the stu- 
dents who pass the entrance examination continue their studies at a college, 
and a considerable proportion of the students who pass the school final use its 
certificate for obtaining admission to the University. The two classes in the high 
section of English secondary schools give instruction in one or other of the 
courses. The school final course was introduced in the year 1892, and the first 
examination was held in 1894 English, geography, history, and mathematics 
are common to the two courses ; in lie school final course a vernacular language 
(Urdu or Hindi) is substituted for the compulsory classical language of the 
entranoe course. The test in EngUsh is improved by the addition of an oral 
examination. Besides the above compulsory subjects the pupil must study 
one at least of the following ' 


(1) Drawing. 

(2) Elementary physics and obemistey, 

(8) Agriculture and surveying. . 

(4) Book-keeping. 

(5) Political economy, 

.All these subjects except the third are taught in some one or other of the English 
secondary schools which have adopted the school final course. Agriculture and 
surveying are taught in the Agricultural School at Cawnpore. Elemeutaiy 
physics and chemistry form the most useful subjects for those "who prefer 
to-enter a University, and they are taken up by the great majority of pupils, 
Tbe following are the figures from lS94i onwards 


■ Tmi. 

Elemeiitory 
PbyaicB and 
Chemistiy. 

Drawing, 

Agricnllute 

and 

Samying. 

Book-kee^g. 

Foliiical 

Economy. 

Toiin. 

1898-94 , 
1894-95 . 

s. 

196 

5 

10 

42 

7 

22 

1 

17 

98 

218 

1895-96 . 

213 

17 

12 

21 


239 

1896-97 . 

237 


18 

21 

21 

262 

1897-98 . 

249 

82 

18 

21 

35 

281 

1898-99 . 

801 

82 

12 

31 

18 

335 

1899- 1900 , 

1900- 01 . i 

822 


24 

24 

869 


• • • 

452 

1901-02 . 


• ... 


• »* 


435 


Up to the latest year for which information is available the number of candidates 
outside the physics and chemistry course was -very small, and, excep in case 
rf drawing, it showed little tendency to increase, Tlie examination m u mu or 

&ndi or in both these languages, whichis prescribed for the schoo 

tioTi « J ° nnd ffinduates of the 
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^ ^ 38di. Before tlie beginning of the quinqiienmtim the Punjab TTniversity 

instituted an entrance examination in science running parallel to the entrance 
examination in arts, ^and a school final examination called the clerical and 
commercial examination “intended to fit youths for commercial and other non- 
aoademio pursuits.” The course in science includes the foUoTring subjects : — 

ComjmUory. 

(1) English. ^ (4) Physics and chemistry, and the elcmen- 

(&) Mathematics. tary principles o£ mechanics and 

(8) History and geography. hydrostatics. 

Ojif tonal ! Not more than one of the following ! — 

(1) Botany and zoology. | (2) Agrionltnre. | (3) Drawing. 

The follo'wing is the Clerical and Commercial course 

Cotapuliorj/. 

(1) English. (3} General and commercial geography. 

p. f Dictation and calieraphy. (4) Book-keeping and commercial arithmetic. * 

(.Precis writing and correspondence. 

Optional: Not more than one of the following 
(1) TTrdu. { (2) Native system of accounts. ] (-i) Short-hand writing. 

In 1901-1902 there were 22 candidates for the entrance examination in 
science of urhom 16 passed, and 33 candidates for the clerical and commercial 
examination, 12 of ■whom passed. The Governmont of the Punjab made the 
follo'wing remarks in a letter, dated the 26th June, 1900 : — 

The Science coarse has been adopted alongside of the ordinary Arts course in Beveral schools, 
nrd there is reason to believe that this example will soon be mnre generally followed. But 
the same has not been the case vnth tbo Clerical and Commercial course. As this course is 
designed to out iho students ofE from a University career, which has a great attraction for the 
pco^c, it is being more tardily, and not very willingly, adopted by the schools. _ Bcocatlj', 
however, the full course has been adopted by the Mnnicipal Committee of Amritsar ; it is being 
tried experimentally in the Board School at Delhi. Shorthand and other units of the scheme 
have been introduced, as an instalment, into a number of schoo's ; and the Clerical and Commer- 
cial oxumination was hold in March last for the first time, when 16 out of 39 candidates 
passed. 

In 1901-02, 73 boys from tbo Centbal Pbo'vinces went up for the school 
final examination of the Allahabad Uniyoraity. Writing in April 1900, the 
Director said that no 'boy from those prorinccs had over taken the course in 
surveying, book-keeping, or political economy. 

386. Tbo above skotob. makes it clear that the purely litomry course, 
qualifying both for the Dniversity and (except in Bombay) for Government 
employment, continues to attract the great majority of pupils, and that more 
practical studios are at present but little in request. In 1901-02 less than 2,000 
candidbtos (the greater portion of whom belonged to Bombay) appeared for the 
various alternative examinations enumerated in this section, whilst the total 
number of candidates for the various general matriculation examinations 
amounted to nearly 23,000. 

386. The English middle school course terminates in different provinces at EokUbIi 
points which vary in distance from tho closing point of the whole secondary course, 

Thus’ the number of high school classes above the middle English course are conne. 
4,. in Bombay and Bengal, 3 in Madras, and only 2 in the United Pi'O'rinces, 
the Punjab, Burma, and tlie Central Provinces. This variation affects the 
standard up to which tho middle Englisli course extends. The distinction is 
of some importance since a considerable proportion of the pupils do not pro- 
ceed from tho middle English to tho high stage. Vernacular languages, 
English, arithmetic, and historv and geography, are taught throughout almost 
all tho middle departments oi secondary schools. In Madras and Burma a 
classical or modern European language may ho 'taken up in place of 
vernacular, hut tho vernacular is commonly studied. During tho quin- 
quennium tho rule was made in IMadras that, in order to ensure that tho verna- 
cular knowledge of pupils in tho lower secondary classes reading Sanskrit, 

u 
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Persianj or Arabic sbould not be neglected, such pupils must all receive instruc- 
tion in vemaoular reading and composition. In the United Provinces candidates 
for the English middle examination are required to take either a classical 
language, or a vernacular language uith elementary physical science or drawing. 
In the United Provinces history is compulsory in the upper middle stage, and nl 
Burmait is optional in middle English classes. Euclid and algebra are compul- 
sory subjects in the United Provinces (upper middle stage), JJurma, and the 
Central Provinces ; Euclid or mensuration is compulsory in Bengal, and men- 
suration in the Punjab. Euclid and algebra are optional in Madras and the 
Punjab. The instruction in these subjects is of a very elementary character. 
Some elementary science teaching is included in the middle English course in 
most Provinces. In Madras and Bombay the subject is voluntary, Tim Bengal 
course includes lessons from science primers in elementary botany and natural 
history, with further simple lessons in agriculture for rural’hoys, and in physios 
and chemistry for town boys. In the United Provinces the elementary sani- 
tary primer entitled *' the Way to Health ” forms part of the compulsory course, 
and the study of part of an elementary manual on practical physics and of 
elementary physical geography is optional. In the Punjab the study of “the 
Way to Health " or of Cunningham's Sanitary Primer is compulsory, and 
Balfour Steuart’s Primer of Physical Science is a voluntary subject. In Burma 
the voluntary subjects inoludo Huxley's introductory volume in the Science 
Primer Series, “ the Way to Health ’* and “ the House I live in. ” In the 
Central Provinces Balfour Steuart’s Primer is a compulsory subject, and simple 
lessons in hygiene are included in the vernacular reader. .Drawing is an optional 
or compulsory subject in all provinces ; and two or threo hours a week are devoted 
to this subject in the middle departments of the best high schools in all parts of 
India. 

387. The following remarks from the Beport of tho Director in the United 
Provinces are of interest : — 

The reprt of the examiners shows that tho teadiiog is still far from satisfactory in some 
of the subjects. It is said that in English the students seem to have learnt ' keys' by heart 
without understanding the sense; in Indian history they learn ofE abstracts by heart; and in 
geography map-drawing is very defcotivo and the spelling of names bad. 3fow that Engli h 
is no longer to be taught in the primary stage it will be possible to replace incompetent men 
by teachers trained in the normal sohools. 


388. The vernacular middle course in most provinces corresponds closely to 
the English middle course, with the main difference that English is either not 
taught or reduced to a subsidiary position as a voltmtary subject. 'J’his appears 
to he the only difference in Madras, Besgai, .and Assam. In the United 
Provinces there are no optional subjects in tho vernacular middle school, hut the 
scope of the compulsory subjects is somewhat widened ; mensuration is substituted 
for algebra, the second hook is added to tho course in Euclid, and elementary 
instruction is given in physical geography and scienco- In the Pdnjab Euclid 
and algebra are added to the list of subjects taught in the English middle stage. 
In Burma a vernacular language takes the place of English plus a second 
language ; elementary science or Pali is alternative with geography (the latter to 

suit monastic sohools) ; and EuoUd and algebra, which are compi^ory in English 
schools, are optional in the middle stage of vernacular sohools. In the Oentrai 
Provinces there is a marked difference between the English and vernacular 
middle school courses. The vemaoular course is as follows : 


Compultory .* 


1. A vemaoular language. 

Z. Geography. 

3. Arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra. 


Optional : 

1. Drawing. | 

Mercantile arithmetic. 


4. Sanitary reader. 

5. Agricultural reader. 

'6. Physies primer. , 

\ 

'8. History of India. 

4. Mensuration and surveying. 


.Examinations. 

389. In revierving the courses of study some account has aboady been given of 
the secondary examinations. The whole system of these examinations MAmdergo- 
ing alteration, and the following description relates to a condition or auans which 
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lias had a great influence on • Indian education in former times but which is now 
passing away. The principal secondary examinations are those which are held 
at the 'ternaination of the middle and high school oourses. At the end of the 
liigh school coui'se come the matriculation examinations of the Universitips and 
the alternative school final examinations which have already been described. 
In the present section of this chapter some further details will be given with 
regard to the matriculation 'examinations, but it will not be necessary to add 
to the information given above on the subject of the school final tests. The 
middle school examination differs somewhat in character for candidates from 
English and vernacular schools, the difference corresponding in general to that 
between the English and vernacular courses. Furthermore, for vernacular 
students the middle examination usually marhs the end of the school career, 
and the certificate of passing it is a school leaving certificate on which the 
ex-pnpil sometimes relies in seeking employment ; "n'ldlst for English students 
the middle examination is often merely an intermediate test at the time of 
promotion from the middle to the high stage of instruction. 


390. The regulations proposed hy the University Committee of 1867 admit- Tho matri- 
ted any person to the matnetdation examination wherever he might have been ^“* 3 “ 
educated, provided that he was not less than 16 years of age and produced aitaRtilatlons 
certificate of good moral conduct. Tho rules of the Universities dealing with 

this subject have been modified from time to time, and now differ considerably eMmlnatiw.. 
from one another. The following is an outline of the regulations of each 
University. 

391. Caxcweta. — Slatriculation candidates of the Calcutta University are 
divided into high school and private students. The high school is a school 
recognised hy the Syndicate ns qualified to send up candidates to the entrance 
examination. A high sohool student must produce a certificate from the head- 
master that there is nothing against his moral character, and that, judging from 
tho exercises that ho has sent up and the tests to which he has submitted, there 
is a reasonable probability of lus passing the examination. A private student 
must produce a similar certificate signed or coimtersigned hy the Educational 
Inspector of tho circle in which he lives. 

392. Madras. — Tlie candidate must produce a certifioate signed by the head- 
master of tho recognized high school which he is attending on tW date of apply- 
ing for admission to the examination, attesting that ho has attended a recognized 

' high school during the two terms of the current school year, that be^ has com- 
pleted the course of study proscribed for tho several classes of the high school, 
and that his conduct and progress have been satisfactory. There are two excep- 
tions to tho above rule. A candidate who has not received his education in a 
recognized high school may be admitted to tho examination by order of the 
Syndicate provided that ho produces satisfactory evidence that he is of good 
character, that ho has received suitable instruction, and that he is qualified to 
enter upon a University course. A candidate who has completed his twentieth 
year may he admitted to the examination on producing a certificate of good 
character from a Fellow or headmaster. Many candidates are admitted as 
private students under those exceptions. 

393. Bosibat. — T ho candidate’s application must he accompanied by a certi- 
ficate of assent from his school master, teacher, or guardian, and by a certificate of 
moral character signed hy a school master, teacher, guardian, or some other person 
of known respectability. Tliero is no obligation to have studied in a recognized 
school, and no certificate of attendance is required; but if tho candidate has 
attended a school of public instruction within eight months of the date of his 
application, the certificate of assent must he signed hjr the master of such 

school, ' , j. . , 

39^!. Allahabad. — Candidates must have resided or sjnidied for not less 
than a year in the United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bajputana or Central 
India, and must have completed tho ago of sixteen years. A candidate who has 
attended the course of iustraction at any Goromment, aided, or other recognized 
high school for six months immediately preceding tlie date of examination, 
must produce a certificate from tho headmaster of tho sohool of age and character 


* Tho cxnrainotion ts otyted "nwltientotion " in the Modtos and Eomhay Untvertilico, «nd “onlraBca in 
tho Unirciaitira of Cnleatto, Allahabad and tho Fnnjah. 

uS 
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and of attendance at the prescribed course of instruction since the com- 
mencement of the school year. Other students arc admitted as private candi- 
dates, and must produce a certificate of ago and character from one of several 
specified educational authorities. 

396. Punjab. — Oandidates ai:o divided into public school and private 
students. A public school candidate is a student •nrhqso name has been borne on 
the rolls of nny public school during nine out of the twelve months procedin® 
the examination. A public school means a school {a) in which the course of 
study conforms with the standard prescribed by the Director of Public Insteuction 
or the University, and which is inspected by the Department, or (i) which 
satisfies the University that its oi^nization and conduct are such as to ensure 
efficient training up'to the standa^ of the entrance examination. Every candi- 
date must produce a certificate of good character signed or countersigned by a 
public or educational authoritj'- belonging to coriain classes. The names of public 
school students must be submitted to the headmaster or manager of the school, 
No certificate of attainments is required. 


396. The number of oandidates presenting themselves atthe entrance examin- 
ation of the different Universities has increased greatly in recent years. It w.is 
16,302 in 1892-93, 18.314 in 1890-97 and 23,767 in 1901-02. Out of the latter 
fi^e Madras accounfa for 7,658, Calcutta for 7,029, Bombay for 3,731, the 
Punjab for 2,808, and Allahabad for 1,641. Exccijt at Calcutta private students 
are admitted freely to the examination under the regulations described above. 
The percentage of private to total candidates was 18*4 in 1892-93, 19*6 in 
1896-97 and 21*8 in 1901-02, In the latter year the Bengal percentage was only 
4*5, whilst in other provinces it was as follows; Bombay 38*8, the Punjab 33*0, 
Madras 26*0, and .^ahabod 18*1. The percentage of private candidates has 
increased greatly in Madras and the Punjab, and fallen m Bombay and Allah- 
abad- The free admission of private students is generally admitted to bo nn evil. 
Such students are often merely school students who have not succeeded in qualify- 
ing themsf'lves for admission to the oxamination, and in general private students 
are apt to cram for the examination without undergoing a proper course of 
training. In the examination itself private candidates show a marked in- 
feriority to those presented by public schools. In 1901-02 the percentage of 
passes in the case of public candidates was 46*3 and in the case of private can^- 
dates only 17‘1. 


397. The matriculation exajmination is held by each University at a number 
of centres. Calcutta has 36 centres situated in Bengal, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, Burma, Central In^a, Bajputana, and Ceylon. Madras has 30 
centres in the Presidonoy and in Native States of Southern India. Bombay has 5 
only, all situated in the Presidency. Allahabad has 18 , situated in the United Pro- 
vinces, the Central Provinces, Central India, and llajputana. The Punjab Uni- 
versity has 16 in the Punjab, the North-West Prontier Province, and Kashmir. 
Ine examination is usually held in the class rooms of a local college or school 
imder the superintendence of local officers of the Education Department, and the 
papers are set and marked by University examiners appointed i^ t^ manimr 
■described m the last chapter. The examination presents special difficulty by 
reason of the very large number of candidates. It is found difficult to maintain 
a reasonable uniformity of standard and at tbo same time to render the examin- 
ation a test of real study. The charge is made that the rigid and stereot^ed 
^araoter of the test enoourages learning bv rote and generally unsound me bods 
of readmg. To pass the examination the *oandidato must obtain a oertain per- 
centage of marks. lii all Universities, except Bombay, successful candidates are 
mmnged in two or more divisions according to the number of marks they obtain, 
file division is made according to the percentage or aggregate number o marks 
obtained by the candidate, and not by competition. The 
for a passimthe different Universities are as follows;— Calcutta, AUababaa, and 
the Punjab : 33 per cent, in English, 25 per cent, in each other s^bmot, and 
33 per cent, on the aggregate. Madras : 40 per cent, in Enslish, a 6 per 
cent, in each other subject. Bombay : one-third marks in each language, and 
one-fourth marks in each other subject. 
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398. The statistics of success and failure are influenced by so many consider- Number of 
ations that no very useful deductions can be made from them. Jtf n nTig public 
students the average percentage of successes was 62'0 in 1892-93, 60'8 in 1896-97, 

T ^ percentage in 1901-02' was highest at Allahabad 

,1^6-7), Lahore (50-4() and Calcutta (60-2), and lowest at Madras (37’9) and 
Bombay (46*8). The percentage of marks required for a pass is higher at Madras 
than elsewhere. 

399. The middle school examinations are held by the- Department in all » 
pro-nnces except the Punjab, where the examination is conducted by the TJni- 
v^ity. The objects served by, and the regulations governing, the examination 
differ so considerably that it will be convenient to describe thezn separately 

for some of the major provinces. In Madras the lower secondary (i.e., mid- 
dle) exannnation is held at the end of the middle school course. There is one 
examination for English and vernacular school candidates, but English is com- 
pulsory for candidates following the English course. The examination is prima- 
rily intended to be a leaving certificate examination for lower secondary educa- 
tion ; it also serves as a test for promotion to the high stage, for the award of results 
grants, and for the general educational qualifications of candidates for a lower 
secondary teacher’s certificate. It is not compulsory. In Bombay there is no 
vernacular course. The English school examination is the equivalent of the 
3rd standard for English schools. It is not compulsory, but it is the tRi-miTinl 
examination for middle schools and is also used for promotion and for the award 
•of results grants. In Bengal scholarships and certificates are granted on the 
results of the middle examination. It is a vernacular eyaminntinTi with 
an additional English test for students from English schools. Middle schools 
have hitherto been expected to send up candidates regularly to the examin- 
ation, which foriM the leaving test for such schools. The examination 
qualifies for admission into first and second grade training institutions. 

In the United Provinces the vernacular middle examination is held at the 
end of the 6th standard and the English middle examination, which was 
abolished in September 1902, was formerly held at the end of the 8th standard. 

Both examinations have hitherto been compulsory. The examinations in addi- 
tion to being the terminal test for middle Enghsh and vernacular schools 
were used for making promotions and the grant of scholarships, and qualified for 
admission to normal schools. In the Punjab the middle examination is 
compulsory. Its character differs somewhat for candidates from English 
and from vernacular schools. It is used for puiposes of promotion, scholacsMps, 
and results grants; and it qualifies for admission into normal and patwaris’ 
schools and for lower grade appointments in the public service. In Burma aU 
pupils must go up for the examinations which take place at the end of the 
6th, 6th and 7th standards and the figures for all those examinations are lumped 
together in the provincial statistics. There is also a middle English scholarship 
examination ; to he eligible for admission to this examination a boy must have 
passed the 7th standai'd examination. 

400. In Madras, Bengal, tlie United Provinces, and the Panjah the middle 
school examination is held by means of written papers and at fixed centres. 

Madras has also standard examinations for each class which are, as a rule, held 
by the inspectii^ officer at the school. In Bombay and Burma tbe middle 
school examination is merely one of the series of standard examinations and is 
held in situ by the inspecting officer. In Burma there is a middle English 
Boholar.'ihip examination which is held at fixed centres. 

401. It results from the circumstance that the examination is compulsory in 
some provinces and not in others, and from the different uses to which the ex- 
amination is put, that the proportion of pupils in the public schools who are ex- . 
amined varies greatly from province to province. An endeavour has been made 
in Table 64 to indicate thq proportion of public school pupils who have studied 
up to the standard of the examination and who actually enter for it. The number 
of pupils available for examination has been calculated by dividing the number 
in tbe corresponding stage of education by the number of classes in that stage. 

The method is a rough one and the result only approximate. It shows tnat m 

' the year 1901-02, the large majoriiy of {mblic school boys went up for the 
■ examination in the United Provinces, the Pimjab and Buima, about one in two 
in Madras and the Central Provinces, nearly one in three in Bombay, less than 
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one in three in Assam and Berar, and only one in jdve in Bengal. Priveate 
students were admitted to the examination in all Provinces except Bombay and 
Berar. The number of private students ivas much greater in Madras (4,003) 
than in any other Province. 

402. The Bombay, Burma "and Berar Reports give separate figures for 
secondary examinations for the grant of certificates qualifying for entrance into 
the public service, hut the number of candidates who go up for these examina- 
tions is small. In 1901-02 there were 896 candidates for the 2nd grade public 
service certificate examination in Bombay, 394 of whom passed. Por the 
English public service certificate examination in Burma there were 61 candi- 
dates and 4*7 passes. In Berar the number of competitors was comparatively 
large, for the English examination there were 338 candidates and 72 passes, 
and for the vernacular examination 324 candidates and 168 passes. 

Teachers. 

403. Table 65 shows the number of teachers in secondary schools for boys, 
the average number of teachers per school, and the average number of pupils 
per teacher. The teachers form a large body, of over 27,000 men, of whom 
nearly 13,000 belong to the various schools of Bengal. The averages include 
high schools, middle English schools, and middle vernacular schools, and give 
therefore only a very rough idea of the general position. The schools of 
Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab appear to have the' strongest 
staffs. In Bombay the number of teachers per school is comparatively small, 
because the schools have no primary departments. The Burma figures, show- 
ing two teachers per school and 50 pupils per teacher, are difficult to understand; 
the public managed schools of this province have strong staffs and it would 
seem as though the aided middle vernacular schools have, in general, only one 
teacher apiece. In Madras, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces the general 
rule is laid down that one teacher should not hold a class of more than 40 pupils, 

404. The general qualifications of teachers are shown for the six large 
provinces in Table 66. Only one-qoactet of the total hold trained teachers’ 
certiBoates, about one-seventh hold no special qulifications, and the balance are 
classed as holding “ other qualifications ” which consist usually of the certi- 
ficate of having passed some general education examination. The percentage 
of trained teachers is 62 in Burma, 46 in the Punjab, 39 in Madras, 30 in the 
United Provinces, and 17 in BengaL Bombay shows no trained teachers ; 
the Uireotor says that there are no teachers in secondary schools who have been 
trained systematically in India, as no secondary training college has hith(*rto 
existed in the Presidency. Bombay stands on a different footing from other Pro- 
vinces in having no primary departments in its secondary schools ; elsewhere 
many of the trained men must be primary department teachers who have gone 
through a course in an ordinary nonnal school. Precise figures are not avaifable 
for the Central Provinces, but it is said that in Government and Board English 
schools an untrained man is the exception, and that the untrained men are 
servants of long standing who are considered to he too old to be sent for training. 
In aided high schools and English middle schools the proportion of trained 
teachers is smaller, because it is difficult to persuade managers to send their 
masters for training. The untrained teachers, with few exceptions, possess 
Unfyersity certificates. Ih vernacular mid^e schools almost all teachers possess 
trained or untrained teachers’ certificates. On the whole, therefore, the Central 
Provinces stand comparatively well in the matter of _ the training of their 
secondary school teachers. Eor Assam the information is not available. 

There does not appear to have been any great general improvement during 
the quinquennium under review. Madras made good progress ; while the total 
number of teachers in public secondary schools for boys increased by 226, the 
number with trained teachers’ certificates rose by 405. In Bengal, whilst the 
total number of teachers increased by about 1.700 the number of trained 
teaobeis increased by only about 100. lu the United Provinces there was a 
total increase of 466 teachers; some increase took place in the number of 
trained men, but the principal increase was among those holding other 
qualifications ”. In Burma the number of trained teachers is steaduy increas- 
ing. In the Central Provinces the number of teachers who do not possess a 
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trained tcacbcr’s certificate is being gradually rednoed by sending annually a 
number oE teachers and stipendiary students to the secondary department of 
the training institution. 

The “ other qualifications ’* are of a very miscellaneous character. The 
Sengal total o£ 8,347 comprises the following : — 


Master of Arts « 
Baohelor of Arts 
First Arts , , 

Entrance . . 


14(! 

030 

1,27-1 

2,837 


The figures for Madras are as follows : — 


^liddle Scholarship 
Primary Scholarship 
Oiicntal Languages 
Other . , 


2,640 

261 

611 

192 


Untrained teachers’ certificate . . , 7-^5 

Approved service teachers’ certiiicntc . , 24 S 

General education qualifications only . . 070 

406. Table 67 illustrates the rates of pay received by teachers in secondary p^y. 
schools. The highest rate in high schools varies, in general, from B200 to 
EoOO a month. Tho teachers of lower primary classes in secondary schools 
sometimes do not receive more than from B5*to filO a month. Among tho 
larger provinces salaries appear tb be highest in Bombay and Burma, and lowest 
in Bengal. 


406. Secondary school teachers are ingeneral tho servants of the Government, Pcnnon*. 
of Municipal and Local Boards, or of private societies or individuals. Their 
pensionary status depends on the class of service to which they belong. Broadly 
speaking teachers of Government schools arc eligible for pension, teachers of 
Board schools subscribe in some provinces to provident funds, and teachers of 
private schools receive no pension and belong to no general fund. But tliis 
general statement is subject to important modifications. In Madbas all 
teachers employed in Government schools and colleges are pensionable,* while 
those employed in Board colleges and secondary schools aro required to subscribe 
to provident funds assisted from local funds. The teachers of aided schools 
and colleges are not admitted to tho benefit of provident funds assisted by the 
State. In Bombay all teachers in Government schools are eligible for pension ; 
teachers in Board and aided secondary schools (with the isolated exception of 
the Sind Madrassah) do not servo for pension. As regards Native States, there 
was 'for many years a pension fund for all employes on more than HIO a 
month in tho secondary and primary schools of Kathiawar ; this fund was 
converted into a provident fund (subsoription to which is not compulsory) in 
1900. There is a pension fund in tho Bewa Kantha Agency, created when the 
schools of the Agency were under departmental control, hut not in any other 
State or Agency. IuBengal, teachers iu Government secondary schools render 
service for pension ; teachers of Government schools transferred to the control 
of Municipalities, Joint Committees, or District Boards are also eligible for 
pension; and teachers of Board schools who have been appointed by District 
Boards have to subscribo to provident funds. There is no pensionary or pro- 
vident fund system in private managed schools. In the United Provinces the 
teachers appointed in district schools and in District Board town schools before 
the Ist April 1886, arc*eIigiblo for pension ; and all the teachers of the Queen's 
Collegiate School, Benares, and six Provincial hcadmastors of district schools 
are in pensionable service. The teachers of the Jubilee High School, Gorakhpur 
(aided), and of three Municipal schools, subscribe to Municipal provident funds. 

In the Punjab all teachers belonging to the Provincial and Subordinate service, 
and those on tho graded provincial list who were in service before the 
transfer (in 1886) of tho district schools to local bodies, aro rendering pension- 
able service. There is no provident fund for teachers in the Pimjah. In BuitMA 
only Government school teachers aro pensionable, and there is no provident 
fund for teachers. In tho OentbaI/ Pbovinoes all teachers in Qovommont 
schools, and aU teachers in Board schools who were in service before tho 
transfer of such schools to local bodies, aro eligible for pension. In Assam only . 
Government tcaohors arc pcnsionahlo. In Bebab all o]a.sscs of teachers 

• It h ncee* wy to qnnlify thin Btatemrnt by cjnljiDing tbnt the iiinjority of ttiwhcti in Qovernment , olinole 
in MairM render aervieevrlileli i« elaned ai*' inferior ” in the Ciril Srrriee lte};nlatIoM. Thoro i* no inpcriinnua- 
tien or rel!ri8{rpen»ion for inferior Borvicc, bnt a poTiiIon orgratoity may lioRinnted to an "inferior" ofliccr 
invalided afliT more or than .TO ycnis’«:m'cc, respectively. Alteorvieoon pjy not exceeding RIO a montli 
i», in general, *' inferior” lorriee. 
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drawing more than BIO a month are pensionable, and those reoeiving less than 
filO a month are eligible for gratuities on retirement. 

Statistics of Pnpils. 

407. In dealing with the statistics of secondary education we may hare 
regard either to the pupils in. secondary schools or to the pupils in. the secondary 
stage of instruction. In 1901-02, 330,000 out of the total 581,000 pupils in 
hoys’ secondary schools were in the primary stage of instruction. The primary 
stage pupils are included in the statistics examined in the Chapter on Frima'ry 
Education, and in the present chapter the account will be confined to 
hoys in the secondary stage of instruction. It may, however, be noticed in 
passing that the total number of pupils in Engli^ secondary schools for boys 
rose during the ten years 1886-87 to 1896-97 from. 272,000 to 340,000, -and 
during the quingninnium under review to 422,000. During the same ten years 
the number of pupils in vernacular secondary schools for boys rose from 133,000 
to 169,000, whilst during the quinquennium under review it remained 
practically stationary. The increase of the pupils in English secondary schools 
for hoys occurred mainly in institutions under private management. The in- 
crease in Government schools was 3,207, in Board schools 6,076, in Native State 
schools 604, in aided schools 33,959 and in unaided schools 38,637. 

It will be convenient to deal separately with the pupils of Englis h and 
vernacular schools. They follow different curricula with different objects, and 
the statistical returns for the two classes show very different results, 

408. The number of boys in the secondary stage of instruction reading in 
English secondary schools amounted at the end of 1901-02 to 223,000. The 
totd increased by nearly 18,000 during the period 1891-92 to 1896-97, and by 
over 49,000 in the period under review. The very large increase during this 
period will have been anticipated from the remarks already made regarding the 
increase in the number of English schools. The total for 1901-02 .included 
142,000 boys in the middle stage and 81,000 hoys in the high stage. Out of 
every hundred hoys studying in all departments of English secondary schools, 19 
were in the high stage in 1891-92, 18 in 1896-97 and 19 in 1901-02. The 
proportion reading to the end of the course has varied hut slightly. Compar- 
ing with the population statistics, it appears that in 1891-92 one boy in every 
114 of school-going age was studying in the secondary stage in English 
schools; and that in 1901-02 the corresponding proportion was one in 82. 
The number of pupils reading English in hoys’ public schools for general educa- 
tion of aU grades was 326,000 in 1891-92, 383,000 in 1896-97, and 429,000 in 
1901-1902. Comparing with the statistics for male population of school-going 
age, we find that one boy in 64 was reading English in 1891-92, and one boy in' 
43 in 1901-02. The apparent progress would have been greater but for the 
deferring of the study of English nntil a later stage of the school curriculum. iPlie 
1896-97 total includes 69,000 pupils in hoys’ primary schools, and the total for 
1901-02 only 51,000. The com^trison with population is to a slight extent 
vitiated by the circumstance that the total figure for pupils reading English in 
hoys’ schools includes girls in hoys’ schools and excludes boys in girls’ schools. 

409. The followiag table ranges the provinces in the order in which they 
stand by the criterion of the proportion of the male population of sohool-going 
age in tiie secondary English stage : — 

Kumbex of b(^s of irhoxn 
oae WBB in the 
ecoondary staffe of ah 
E oglish sohooL 

Bombay , , 

Madras . . 

tierar . . 

BengM ' , . 

Punjab . 

Central Provinces 
Assanr* . , 

Nortb-\7est Frontier 
Burma , 

United Provinces 


54 

-65 

71 

99 

118 

188 

158 

161 

878 
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The contrast between Bombay and Madras on the one band and Burma 
and the United ProYinces on the otbor is yery marked. Every province except 
the Uisti'ict of Coorg made considerable progress during the quinquennium 
under review. The foUowing table compares the progress in each province : — 

, . Inaraaae in tha 

, nntnbar of bora in tho 

BooondaTjr stago in 
EnsUsbeoboolB. 


i^engal ...... 17,145 

Madras . . . 10,563 

Bombay ... ... 8,999 

United Provinces 4,729 

Punjab and North-West Frontier . . . 4,208 

Burma . ...... 1,618 

Central Provinces 1,161 

Berar , . . . . . 495 

Assam . . .... 420 


dlO. The number of boys in the secondary stage of vernacular schools was Ststhiics for 
' 30,896 in 1896*97 and 80,412 in 1901-02. The total has remained almost * 
stationary. It has already been explained that the preference for Englidi instruc- stage of in- 
tion accounts for the want of progress of vernacular secondary education. 

The total for 1.896-97 included 3,219 boys, and the total for 1901-02 2,462 boys, sohoois. 
in' middle clnsgpo attached to primary sohoois. The Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province and Assam had, at the end of 1901-02, 143 hoys in the high 
sta«»'e. Bengal, where special causes contributed to the preference for the English 
sclmols, shows a loss of 3,427 pupils in the secondary stage of vernacular 
schools. The United Provinces, on tha other hand, shows a gain of 2,779. In 
Burma, where primary schools have been raising themselves to the middle grade, 
the number of boys in the vernacular secondary stage increased from 763 to 
1,885, No other province shows an important change. Comparing the number of 
pupils with the male population of school-going age the provinces stood at the 
end of tho quinquennium in the following order:— 

Nnmbor of bo^B 
of wbom ono nu in tho 
BOOondatT Biogo of a 
TornacmaT cobool. 


Punjab ....... 297 

Central Provinces 416 

United Provinces ..... 419 

Burma ....... 531 

Bengal ....... 830 

Assam . • • . • • • • 

Madras ....... 1,032 


It has already been explained that there is no vernacular secondary stage 
in Bombay. 

Financial. 

- Bxpoiidltnrc. 

411. TIte total expenditure on secondaiy schools for boys amounted^ in 
1901-02 to 109 laldis. It increased by 12J lakhs daring the period under review ponditwe. 
and by 13 laklis during the previous quinquennium. In tho case of Burma 
and Coorg information has not boon supplied to enable tho total to he split up 
into tho 'portions devoted to the secondary and primary departments of the 
schools. In tho remaining provinces the total of 102^1akbs is divided roughly 
as follows : 08 lakhs secondary departments and 34^ lakhs primary departments. 
Bombay contributes nothing to the total under primary depm-tments, heoanso 
there are no primary departments in secondary sohoois* in that province. 

The total 109 lakhs includes 98J- lakhs for English schools and only 10^ lakhs 
for vernacular schools. Again the total expenditure on English sohoois in- 
cludes 7i lakhs for high sohoois and 27 ^ lakhs for middle schools. 
the quinquennium the oxpondituro on high sohoois rose by nearly 1 2^ lakhs, and 

• There- or« primarf dopartmoDts in schools forBuropoans.but tho exponditnro on these departments is not 
{•iyen sopaiatcly. 
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the expenditure on English and vernacular middle schools remained almost 
stationary. 'I'he following provinces showed the largest increase of expenditure 
on English schools ; — 


Bengal . • • • • 8,87,000 

Madras ...... S, 21,000 

United Provinces ... • 1,48,000 

Bnrma ' . . ... 1,47,000 

Bombay ...... 1,30,000 


The most striking feature as regards vernacular secondary schools is that the 
expenditure in Bengal diminished by fi61,000. 

412. In 1901-02 the average annual cpst of educating a pupil in an English 
high school amounted to B28-9, in an English middle school to El6’9, and in a 
vernacular middle school to R6'8. During the quinquennium the expenditure 
on Em gliRh schools did not increase so fast as the pupils : the cost of educatine a 
boy in a high school fell by B2‘2, and in a middle school by fii-g 
taking both classes of schools together by about 111*4. The average oo^ of 
educating a pupil in a vernacular secondary school remained stationary fop oii 
provinces taken together. The cost of education in an English school was 
highest in Burma (B43‘2), Bombay (B38*8) and the United Provinces 

and lowest in Ben^l (B18'6), Aasam (fil7'6) and Berar (B17‘2), 

413. We may next examine the statistics for expenditure according to the 
sources whence the funds are derived. They may he divided into tiie two main 
classes of public funds (Provincial, Board, and Native State Bevenues) and 
private funds (fees and other sources). Expenditure from private fonfc in. * 
creased to a much greater extent than expenditure from publio funds. The total 
from publio funds rose fi’om 27^ lakhs in 1891-92 to 29^ lakhs in 1893.97 
and to 30^ lakhs in 1901-02, The expenditure from private sources ro«n 

66^ lakhs in 1891-92 to 67^ lakhs in 1890-97, and to 78^ lakhs in 19oi.o? 

In 1891-92 public funds formed 32 per cent, and in 1901-02 only 28 per cent 
of the total. ^ 


414. Of the expenditure from publio funds 14| InVTi^ derived fm 
Provincial Revenues, 3 lakbsfrom Native States Revenues 81alrln!fm«T 
Boards, and 4f lakbsfrom Municipalities. Expenditure from Provinni-il 

^ 1891.92to Isge-M. 

B29,000 m the quinquennium under review. Bscpenditurefrom Nnt* 
revenues rose by Bl,18, 000 : E20,000 wa? included for schools in 
Tributary Mahals (whilst the B16,0CO spent by these States in ^ 

lumped among “other sources” of expenditure), and there waq n IT 
increase of expenditure by Native States in the Bombay Presidnnf. 
the 1891-92 to 1896-97 quinquennium expenditure from Local on J ur . 
funds remained almost stationary; during the quinquennium 
expendituie from Local funds rose by B1,000 and expenditure 
funds fell by E23,000. Local and Municipal Boards, and espeoiallv ,, 
have not been able to devote an adequate sum to education, 
in the next chapter that they have in general been unable tofnl^^^® i 
their first duty towards primary education, and naturally therefri^ 

not been able to afiFord the desirable scale of expenditure on seoonR _ bey have 
The support of secondary education lias devolved on Municipal and spools, 
to a greater extent in the United Provinces and the Puniab tlmn * 
large Provinces. In the case of District Boards in the United p • ®^ber 
District Board responsibility is nominal; the money is provided 
Government although it passes throi^h the local accounts, and the "ni fn; 
have no voice in the distribution of the expenditure. InMa^vas ^°3i'ds 
Bengal 9^ lakhs were spent from Provincial Bevenues and Si 
Mimicipal and Local funds, whiM in the United Provinces and thp p • 
lakhs was spent from Provincial Revenues and 6| lakhs from 2^ 

Local funds: ^^moipai and 


The expenditure of 78^ lakhs from private sources inoi„doj 
lakhs from fees and 22^ lakbsfrom “ other sources.” Expenditure ^®arly 66 
by nearly 8 lakhs in the period 1891-92 to 1896-97, and by dearly rose 
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period under review. Expenditure from other sources includes subscriptions and 
endowments, the funds devoted by missionary societies to the up-keep of their 
schools, the funds similarly devoted by Native sooieties and proprietors, and 
other miscellaneous somues of income. 


Fees# 


416. ^e rate of fees which should be levied in secondary schools has been the Begulations. 
subject of frequent discussion'. Fees ought not to be pitched so high as to impede 
the pi ogress of education, but, on the ot£er hand, it is of great importance that 
they should not be allowed to fall too low. Very low fees are apt to result in a 
staived expenditure and consequent ineffidency ; and the lowering of fees in 
rivahy is detrimental to discipline and to the good conduct of schools. The 
standard is set by the institutions under public management ; schools under 
private management are not expected to charge the full State rates, but they 
should work up to a reasonable proportion of those rates. The following is a 
brief abstract of the fee regulations as they stood at the end of the quinquennium. 

In Madras standard rates of fees are fixed for all schools under public manage- 
ment, varying from fif a term in the lowest to 1119 a term in the highest 
form of the secondary department. The year contains two fee terms. In insti- 
tutions under private management, the rates and levy of fees are left to the 
discretion of the managers ; but in estimating the fee income for the purpose 
of making grants, the calculation is based on the standard and not on the actual 
rates. In Bombay Bl a month is fixed as a reasonable monthly fee for English 
schools, aided schools ai'e encom-aged to raise their fees but not to bring them^ 
up to the State level. In Bengal it is laid down that the fees levied must be* 
adequate, but it is not stated what should be regarded as an adequate fee. In 
the highest class of Government English secondary schools tho rate levied is 
usually B8 a month, and tliis rises to B6 in the high department of collegiate 
sdiools at the Presidency. In aided schools the fee for the highest class is 
usually El-8, and sometimes E2. In the United Provinces the minimum 
rates prcscrihed for English schools rise according to a graduated scale from Bl 
a montli in the lowest dass of the secondary department to B3 a month in the' 
highest class. Eor aided English schools the minimum is 76 per cent, of that 
for State schools. In the Punjab fees are levied by three grades according to 
the estimated income of the parents. The following table shows the standard 
montlily rate for the lowest and highest classes of Enghsh secondary depart- 
ments 

Iionest class. Highest class. 

R a. p. R a. p. 

Grade III.— Incomes up to moo a month .18 0 S 0 0 

Grade II. — Incomes up to S20 (I a month . 8 0 0 6 0 0 

Grade I. — ^Incomes gi'oater than 11200 a month 4 8 0 8 0 0 


In 1901-02 most hoys were paying according to the lowest scale, but over 900 
paid at Idgher grade rates. In aided schools the rates must not be less than 
76 per cent, of those fixed for schools under public management. In Burma 
the minimum fee in Government, Municipal, and aided English schools is E3 
a month in the middle, and B4 a month in the high department. In the 
Centraii Provinces, as in the Punjab, the rate of fees varies according to the 
estimated income of the parents, in Government high school departments the 
rates arc : — 

Foo per term or 
bolf-ycot. 

R 

Incomes np to H600 a year . • ..... 12 

Incomes np to S8,400 a year ...... 24 

Incomes greater than fi2, 400 a year .... .48 


In the middle departments of Government and Broad English schools the rates 


are: — 


KecB per tnoabh. 


R a. 

Incomes up to 31300 0 8 

Incomes up to tl'2,000 1 

Incomes greater than H2,000 . • . _ . . . 5 0 

In aided high school departments the minimum rate is B2 a month, and in 
aided English middle school departments annas 8 a month. It is the general 

x2 
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mip tTiat the Dresoribed mioimum rates may be relaxed in-the case -of schools 
SS in backward localities or established for backward classes. 

BtstwiiM. ai 7 The average annual rate of fees per student in English schools was 
KlS'l in 1896-97 and E12*9 in 1901-02. In the latter year the average rate for 
Government schools was K19 0, foy Board schools E13*0, for aided schools 
R12-1. and for unaided schools fiirS. .Among tlje lai;ger proiaaces the rate is 
Sehestin Burma and in Bombay and it is lowest m Bengal, the Central Pro- 
Vinces, and Assam. Bombay, and Bengal are the only provinces which slow a 
decrease: the net decrease is small in the case of Bengal and looks large in the 
case of Bombay, but the Bombay decrease does not represent any real fall in 
■ the rates it is due to a decrease in the proportion of boys in the high stage to 
total boys in the secondary stage. In Bengal the fees in high schools under 
nublio management have remained practically unchanged, but aided schools 
show an average fall of R2-7 and unaided schools of B4-3. The Director 
remarks that “ this represents a very considerable decrease, showing how the 
starting of rival schools has caused a reduction of fee rates, and what is pro- 
bably 5so inevitably the case, a loss of standard or efficiency.’' The largest rise 
is shown by the Central Provinces, Burma, and the United Provinces. 

In vernacular middle schools the fees charged are much lower than in 
English schools, and they are to a considerable extent governed by the considera- 
tions regulating fees in primary schools. The average annual rate for all 
provinces was E2 in 1896-97 and B2‘l in 1901-02. 


418. The Educational Codes of some provinees lay down rules to regulate tho 
itadonti. ' maximum number of pupils who may be admitted to school without payment oE 
fees or of fuU foes, on the score of the poverty of their parents. Thus in Bengal 
a maximum number of 6 per cent, may be admitted free in State and aided 
schools, and in addition 8 per cent, of Muhammadans up to a maximum of 12. 
Teachers on pay of not more than fl60 a month may have one son educated 
free, and a second son on payment of half fees, in the schools in which they 
teach. In English schools in the United Provinoes 5 por cent, may be 
admitted free and 6 per cent, at halt rates. In tho B-eport for 1901-02 the 
Director says : — 

Managers o£ Anglo-Vernacular aided schools frequently evade tho rules regardin ' fws by 
giving what they call scholarships, but which arc in reality aids given ont of school funds tastudi 
the payment of fees of poor boys. Under recent orders of tho Local Government, however, the 
grant-in-aid to schools which indulge in this form of charity will be reduced by Ihojamomit 
- which they can afford to give away in this manner ; and it is to bo hoped that they will bow 
devote school money to the legitimate object of improving the teaching. 

In State and aided schools in the Punjab, 5 per cent, may he admitted free and 
6 per cent, at half rates in the high departments of secondary schools, and 5 per 
cent, free and 10 per cent, at half rates in tho middle departments of such 
schools. In the Obnteai, Provinces 10 per cent, of the pupils in tho high 
stage of aided high schools or of school depaitmenta of aided colleges may 
be educated free. In the middle departments of State secondary schools the 
maximum is 6 per cent, and in the middle departments of aided schools 10 per 
cent. The rules for middle departments are subject to the proviso that no boy 
may he admitted as a free scholar, the annual income of whose parents or 
guardians exceeds E76. 

Seholaisliips, 

GeBewl dil9. The secondary school scholarships form a chain leading from tho lower 

primary stage of education to the end of tho school course. The usual practice is 
*c oare ips, grant one set of scholarships atthe end of the lower primary course and tenable 
in the upper primary departments of spcoAdary schools or (more rarely) in upper 
.primary schools, a second set at the end of the upper primary course tenable in the 
middle departments of secondary schools, and -a third set at the end of the 
English or vernacular middle course tenable in the high departments of 
secondary schools. At the end of high school course further scholarships are 
awarded to assist students to proceed to college. The period during which the 
scholarship is held depends on the duration of the course. Sometimes the 
scholarships are awarded by the results of the general primary and middle 
■examinations, and sometimes special examinations are held for the purpose 
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'The majority of the scholarships are “ open ”, but there is a considerable 
minority of " closed ” scholarships for special classes and localities, and espe* 
cially for backvrard classes. The above remarks apply more especially to the 
Government scholarships ; there are in addition private scholarships derived 
from endowments, etc., and those are in general awarded in accordance with 
the terms of the’ bequest or gift. In some cases the scholarship carries with 
it the privilego of .free tuition, in other cases the scholar must pay the ordinaiy 
■fees. 


420. Ma-DHAS. — F orty-five scholarships for hoys are granted on the results Numbet Md 
of the lower secondary (middle school) esaminatiou tenable in high departments, 

and 80 scholarships for boys on the results of the upper primary examination • 
tenable in middle departments. The majority are " open ” scholarships and the 
remainder are for special classes, c.^., Uriyas, Muhammadans, Mappillas, and 
backward classes. In addition to the direct Government scholarships, grants 
are paid from provincial funds in aid of scholarships at a maximum rate of 
®12 a term for boys, and B18 a term for girls. In 1901-02, 670 pupils held 
scholarships paya'ble from Provincial Bevenues in secondary schools. 

421. Boubat. — ^I n 1901-02, 818 boys and 102 girls held scholarships in 
high schools, and 350 boys and 14 girls in middle schools.*^ The students derived 
their scholarships from different sources as follows : — Provincial revenues, 251 ; 
native State revenues, 205 ; local funds, 241 ; fees, 35 ; private sources, 552. 

422. Bxkoab. — T he following Government scholarships are granted in 
Bengal ; — 

(1) 1,075 lower primary scholarships (some of ■which are reserved for 

girls) of the value of B2 a month, tenable for 2 years in an 
upper primary, middle, or high school. 

(2) 300 upper primary scholarships of the value of B3 a month, 

tenable for 2 years in a middle or high school. 

(8) 300 middle scholarships. These comprise middle vernacular scho- 
larships of the value of B4 a month, tenable for 4 years in a 
high school or for 2 years in a normal or survey school ; and 
middle English scholarships of the value of B6 a month, tenable 
for 3 years in a high school or medical school or for 2 years in a 
survey school. 

423. United Phovincbs. — ^The following Government scholarships were 
tenable in secondary schools at the end of the quinquennium : — 

(1) 40 entrance scholarships, of the value of B4 a month, awarded on 

the result of the English middle esamination, tenable for 2 
years. 

(2) 40 English middle and entrance scholarships, of the value of B3 

a month for the first three years and of fi4 a month for the last 
two years, awarded on the result of the vernacular middle ex- 
amination, tenable for 6 years. 

(3) About 900 halkahandi seholarsbips, of tbe value of B2 a month, 

awarded on tbe result of tbe upper primary examination, tenable 
for 2 years. 

In 1901-02, 1,978 students held scholarships in secondary schools, and 912 of 
these derived their scliolarships from non-Government sources, 

424. Punjab. — ^T hero are 739 open soholarships of the value of B2 a 
month, tenable for 3 years (or in certain oases for 4 years) in the middle depart- 
ments of high or middle schools. There are also 160 open ordinary soholarships 
of the value of B4 a month and 20 open prize scholarships of the value of 
B6 a' month tenable for 2 years in the high departments of high 
schools. Those scholarships are awarded on the results of tlie upper primary 
and middle school examinations. In addition to the above, opc» or close soholar- 
ships may he founded by local bodies from the funds under their control. 

There were in 1901-02, 2,072 scholarship-holders in secondary schools in the 
Punjab. 

425. Bukma. — I n Burma there aro no scholarships in vernacular schools, 
scholarships of this kind were tried but proved a failure. There are 38 middle 
English scholarships awarded by competition among the pupils who have passed 


* Tktst {igarcs arc approximate only. 
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the highest standard of the middle stage. Their value is E8 a month, and they- 
are tenable for 2 years in a high school. A few upper primary scholarshins 
are awarded, and are tenable in the primary departments of English secondary 
schools. In 1901-02, 71 boys and 3 girls were in receipt of middle English 
scholarships, and 7 hoys held upper primary scholarships. ° 

426. OentbaIi Pbovinoes,— In high schools there are 43 scholarships pay. 
able from public funds of the value of B6 or B8 a month ; they are tenable for 
2 years and are awarded on the results of the high school scholarship exami- 
nations ; there are also ten scholarships payable from private sources which vary 
in value from fi2 to fi6. In middle schools there are 14 scholarships payable from 
Provincial revenues, 73 payable from local funds, and 9 payable from endow. 

- ments, etc. The majority of the scholarships papble from public funds are. 

awarded on the results of the primary examination, are of the value of S4 a 

month, and are tenable for 4 years in an English middle school. 

427. Assam.— There were in 1901-02, 198 lower primary scholarships ton- 
able for 2 years in high, middle, or upper primary schools ; 65 upper primary 
scholarships tenable for 2 years in high or middle schools ; 28 middle vernacq. 
lar scholarships tenable for 4 years in high schools ; and 16 middle English 
scholarships tenable for 3 years in high schools. The value of the lower "and 
upper primary scholarships is fiS a month, and the value of the English and 
vernacular middle scholarships is E4 and E6 a month respectively. ” 

Expenditoro 428. The total expenditure on scholarships in secondary schools wic 
on Kbobr- B2, 94,000 in 1891-1892, fi3.25,000 in 1896-1897, and E3,63,000 in 1901-1902 
The total for 1901-1902 comprised E3,01,000 derived from public, and E62 000 
from private, sources. The United Provinces contributed E26,000 and 
Bombay E18,000 towards the total from private sources. In all other pro- 
vinces the aggregate from private sources was only E18,000. The United 
Provinces and Madras are the only provinces in which the total shows a 
considerable variation from the figure for 1896-1897. In the former province- 
tliere was an increase of E 26,000 and in the latter of ElO.OOO. 
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OHAPTEE T.- 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Scope of tlie Chapter. 

429. Primary education may te regarded in either of two aspects, in the first Primary 
place as the education given in primary schools, and in the second place as the 
primary stage of instruction, in whatever grade of institution that instruc- departments 
tionmay he received. The first aspect corresponds more particularly to the®*“®<®^y 
definition of the Indian Education Commission of 1882,,, who stated that®'®*’®' 
primary education is “ the instruction of the masses through tJOe vernacular in 

such subjects as will best fit them for their position in life.” The primary 
•departments of middle vernacular schools may come within this definition, 
but even the lower classes of high schools are not in general for the benefit 
of “the masses,” although in some provinces they afford instruction of the same 
•character as that given in primary schools. The present chapter deals in the 
first instance with primary schools proper, but, following the precedent of 
previous reviews, it also takes account of those students who read in the primary 
departments of seoondaiy schools. 

430. There are over 92,000 primary schools for boys and less than 6,000 pri- Schools for 
mary schools for girls ; over 16 per cent, of the male and less than 2 per cent, of ^5^. 
the female school-age population are in the primary stage of education. It^ 
would confuse and mislead to amalgamate the statistics for boys and girls, 

and the subject of the primary education of girls is therefore relegated to the 
Chapter on Eemale Education. Unless the contrary is specially stated, the 
present chapter deals only with primary boys’ schools, with pupils in primary 
boys’ schools, and with boys in the primary stage of education. In some prov- 
inces, the system of co-education in primary schools is not uncommon, and the 
total number of pupils in primary schools for boys (a little over 3 mfilion) 
includes 160,000 girls. 

Organization. 

431. The organization of primary instruction in the various provinces of state and 
India depends, in a large measure, on the extent and nature of the systems of indi- “*h®oij. 
genous education which prevailed when the country passed under British rule. 
Wherever a widespread ^stem of indigenous instruction was discovered, 

•effort was in the main directed to the encouragement and improvement of 

the indigenous schools ; where the indigenous system was weak, schools were 
founded and maintained by the State, originally to a large extent directly, and 
later through the instrumentality of Municipal and rural Boards. The distinction 
is not merdy one of managing agency ; the character of the school and of the 
instruction Offers considerably in those parts of the country where the schools are 
•of an indigenous and of a European origin. As the standard and methods of 
instruction have been raised and modernized the distinction has become less sharp, 
but there is still a marked contrast between a Board school in Bombay and an 
indigenous village patlisala in Bengal. In no province does one or other of 
the systems obtain a complete monopoly. Even where the indigenous system is 
strongest there are some primary school under public management, and even 
where it is weakest some indigenous schools are incorporated in the system of 
public instruction and aided by the State. 

432. Among the races which form the bulk of the Indian population, leav- indigenous 
ing aside Burma for the moment, systems of elementary education were developed 

only by the Hindus, the Muhammadans, and the Sikhs ; the aboriginal population 
remained sunk' in ignorance until the Government and the missionaries opened 
schools for their instruction. The elementary schools of the Hindus were 
mainly secular in character, and the children of any of the villagers might be 
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admitted to them, except those who belonged to the castes which it was 
pollution to touch. The Muhammadan maUdbs and the srttmwMs schools of 
the Sikhs were completely democratic, but their main object ^was instruction 
in the Scriptures, and the small amount of secular education which they gave vras 
subsidiary to the learning by rote of long passages from the sacred books. It 
follows naturally that the Hindu schools have in general proved more amen, 
able to improvement than the schools of the Muhammadans and Sikhs. The 
Hindu system was strongest in Bengal and Madras, but Hindu schools of 
character existed in larger or smaller numbers in other provinces. The 
Muhammadan system was most developed among the large Mussulman popu- 
lation of the TTnited Provinces, the Punjab, and Sind. The Sikh system was 
peculiar to the Punjab. In Bombay, the school was never so intimatdy con- 
nected with the organization of the village community as in Bengal, and the- 
OTstem had become enfeebled by many years of disorder and strife. Ih the 
Central Provinces and Assam the indigenous system was also weak. 

Origin nna 433 . When &ir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1864. was written very little had' 
o£the?waiIjeen done by the Government to improve or supplement the indigenous systems 
provincW of instruction ; except in the United Provinces and Bombay the work had yet 
sjrfemB. Tlie authorities in India had been disconcerted by the magni- 

tude of the task before them, and it had been repeatedly asserted that the 
benefits of education must he left to filter downwards. The Despatch of 1864! 
instituted a different poUoy. It declared that : — 

Attention sbould now be directed to a conEiderafion, if possiblo, still more impoitant, and 
one wbicb bns been bitberto, we are bound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how uEefiil 
and practical knowledge, suited to every stage in life, may behest conveyed to the great mass of 
the people, who are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their 
own unaided efforts, and wa desu'e to aee the active mcasurcB of Government mote specially 
directed, for the future, to this objeot, for the attainment of which we are ready to sanction a 
considerable increase of expenditure. 

Sir Charles Wood thought that by wise encouragement the indigenous schools 
might “ be made capable of imparting correct elementary knowledge to the 
great mass of the people,” and in accordance with the general principles laid 
down in the Despatch such schools were to be developed and improved by the 
system of giants-in-aid. The scheme placed too much reliance on the indi- 
genous school system, which in many parts of India furnished but scanty and 
poor material. When the situation was reviewed by the Secretary of State in 
1869 it was found that the progress had not been satisfactory, and Lord Derby 
declared that : — 

On the whole, Her Majesty’s Government can entertain little doubt that the grant-in- 
«d ^stem, as bitberto in force, is nnsuited to tbo supply of vernacular education to the masses 
of the population : and it appears to them, so far as they have been able to form an opinion, 
that the means of elementary education should be provided by the direct instrumentality of the 
officers of Ciovemment. 


From this time onwards the various provinces proceeded on their own liupa 
and moulded their systems to suit the local conditions of the population. Speak- 
ing generally it may be said that Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Central Provinces, and Berar worked mainly on the departmental system ; 
whilst Madras, Bengal, and Assam operated through the agency of aided 
schools. Bombay and Bengal stood at the two extremes of the system ; in the 
former a strong system of State schools was inaugurated, in the latter vast num* 

were incorporated in the system of public instruction, 
general recourse to the support of indigenous schools 
bfli was largely influenced by the apparent impossi- 

SSw ^ instractioi and this diffi- 

rirSK afterwards, the financial 

of tbo nn ^Tight With great difBculty and danger and the general revenues 

afford to grouts for eduoatioual pSiTOses 

^ ‘^^ation. Munieipalities were 

oi^t^ m all large and many small towns with the power of levying local ratJ 
and Acts we passed authorizing the levy of a cess on laStf i 

lo local improvements in mial areas. Funds were thus secured (though 
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the extent des^ble) both for the maintenance of State schools and for the grant 
of aid to indigenous schools. The Municipal Acts were mostly passed between 
3864 and 1868, but it was not until some years later that Municipal funds were 
devoted to any considerable extent to eduoataonal purposes. The rural 
Acts had a greater and more immediate effect on educational expenditure. 

The first Local Cess Acts were passed for Sind in 186.n, for the Bombay 
Presidency proper in 1869, and for Madras, Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces, and the Punjab in 1871. The Bengal Act was confined to 
the provision of the means of communication, and funds for education continued 
to be deiived from general revenues. After the passing of these Acts primary 
education made a great stride forward, and the number of State and recognized 
private schools luse from 39,000 to 85,000 in the eleven years 1870-71 
to 1881-82. Luring this period the management of State schools and the 
grant of State aid to private schools remained generally under the direct 
superintendence of Government offiioials, although Municipal Corporations 
undertook a part of the work in the towns. This condition of affairs was altered 
when the various Municipal and Local Boards Acts were parsed in 1883-84, 
in pursuance of Lord Ripon’s policy of Local Self-Government. Under these 
Acts the control of local bodies over local resources was greatly enlarged, 
and the Government divested itself more and more of the direct management of 
primary education, making over its schools to Municipalities and Bistrict 
Boards. At the present day the transfer has been almost completed, and the 
Government schools are practically limited to some institutions in remote and 
backward parts of the country or for backward classes, and to the practising 
sections of trainii^ schools. The Board schools must however conform to 
the general regulations and standards laid down by the Lepartment of 
Education, and the Local Governments exercise a more or less direct control over 
them, 

435. The process of evolution described in the above paragraphs has endowed 
the country with a system of public instruction the main elements in which (in so 
far as boys are concerned) are nearly 16,000 Board schools under general Govern- 
ment control and nearly 66,000 schools under private management which are 
aided by the State in return for their adhesion to the prescribed methods and 
courses of instruction. 

436. There are two special classes of schools to which allusion must be made. MissfonBry 
Unfortunately statistics are not available to show the total number of missionary 
schools and the niimber of pupils who receive instruction in them. Missionary BchoolB. 
societies have played a very important part in the development of primary 
education from the earliest days of British rule, and their efforts have been 
specially devoted to those aboriginal tribes who are without the Hindu pale 

and have no educational system of their own. With the development of the 
system of public instruction a new class of private schools has sprung up, 
owned and managed by natives of the country but differing from the indigenous 
schools in this that they result from, and are based on, the State system. Numer- 
ous schools of this class are included in the list of aided institutions;* they 
can be successfully maintained only where there is a popular demand for 
education. 

437. Wo may now examine briefly the com’se of progress in the various Development 

provinces', taking first those in which the aided school system prevails. provinces. 

The history of primary education in Bengal consists of an account of 
the various metlio^ devised from time to time to strengthen, and to improve 
the character of the instruction given in the indigenous schools. These schools 
first presented themselves to the Government as very imperfect and rudimen- 
tary institutions. Lord William Bentinck deputed the Revd. Mr. Adam, a 
missionary, to examine their condition in 1836. The following is an extract 
from his report : — 

The education of Bengalee children generally commences when they are five or six years 
old, and terminates ia five years, before the mind can be fully awakened to a sense of the 
advantages of knowledge, or the reason sufficiently matured to acquire it. The teachers 
depend entirely upon their scholars for subsistence, and being little rejected and poorly re- 
warded. there is no encouragement for persons of oharaoter, talent or learning to engage in the 
ocenpation. These schools are generally held in the houses of some of the most tespcotable 

T 
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Native inhabitants or very near them. All the children o! the family arc educated in the 
vemaculat language of the country, and in order to inercaso the emolumont of the teachers 
they are allowed to introduce, ns pupils, as many respectable children as they can procure in the 
neighbourhood. The scholars begin with tracing the vowels and consonants ‘with the finger on 
a sand board, and afterwards on the floor with a pencil of steatite or white crayon and this 
escreise is continued for eight or ton days. They are next instructed to write on the palm* 
leaf with a roed-pen held in the Gst, not with Iho fingers, and with ink made of charcoal which 
rubs out, joining vowels to the consonants, forming compound letters, Byllnhles and words, and 
learning tables of numeration, inoncy, weight and mcararc, and the correet mode of writing 
the distinotivo names of persons, castes, and places. This is oonlinnod about a year. The 
iron style is now used only by the teacher in sketohing on the palm-leaf the letters which the 
scholars are required to trace with ink. They are next ndvanced to the study of arithmetic, 
and the use of the plantain-leaf in writing with ink made of lamp-blaok, which is continued 
about six months, during which they are taught addition, subtraction, mnltiplioation and di\i. 
sion, and tho simplest cases of the mensuration of land and commercial .and agrieultnral 
. accounts, togothor with tho modes of address proper in writing letters to different pcrions. 
The last stage of this limited course of instruction is that in which the schohars are taught to 
write with lamp-black ink on paper, and are further instructed in agricultural and commercial 
accounts and in the composition of letters. 

■ A certain proportion of these schools, which toach the full primary course, 
have developed into useful and well managed institutions, Irat the majority 
of thorn do not exhibit an improvement over the original type commensurate 
with the oaro bestowed on them. Various schomes, into tho details of which it 
is not necessary to enter, were started for their improvement and cncouragomont, 
and ended in a somewhat indiscriminate adoption of schools the teachers of which 
received rewards according to iho result of annual examinations of their pupils. 
Inl883-8‘Jithispo]icy was reversed, a large number of the worst schools were 
gradually weeded out and tho Local Government set itself to the task of improve- 
ment and consolidation. 

4i38. In Madras the incorporation of tho indigenous schools has been attend- 
ed with bettor results, llioy have had before them the model of a fair sprinkling 
of State schools and numerous and well managed missionary institutions. Under 
these influences they have exhibited “ an alacrity in adopting advice and aecepf- 
ing improvements which has been wanting in most other parts of India.”* 
They allowed themselves to be inspected on tho condition of receiving grants, 
and soon exhibited an improvement which has ever since made a fairly steady 
progress. 

439. In Bombat, the United Provinces, and tho Punjab tho main type 
of school is the Board school managed by Jlunicipal Corporations and Local 
Boards imd supported largely from local rates and cesses. Tlio manner in 
which this class of school has grown np has been explained, the result will he 
described in tho main sections of this chapter. In all these provinces attention 
has also been directed to the indigenous schools. In the Bombay Piiesibency 
special care has been bestowed on tho MuUah or Muhammadan religious schools 
of Sind. Many of the schools originally admitted to State aid proved unworthy, 
neverlhcle® the advantages of secular education are becoming more appreciated 
and a residue of useful aided schools remains. In 18'13 Mr; 'llioniason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West (now the Uniteb) Provinces, made 
the first general attempt to improve indigenous schools, by establishing model 
schools as centres of supervision. Tho scheme was not successful and was 
won supplanted by a system of State schools supported by a local ooss. 
Becently a fresh eilort has been made to induce the indigenous schools to enter 
into the general scheme of public instimction, and still more to encourage 
persons to open schools similar to the State schools by the offer of giants-in-aid; 
but so far the educational results of the experiment have not been generally 
enco^gmg. The Punjab followed the lead of tho United Provinces in 
abandoning the attempt to improve tho indigenous schools aud in developing a 
separate system of State sohools. Thrae schools did not prove popular and tho 
progress of pnma^ education was slow. Accordingly in 1881-82 the Lieutenant- 
Governor decided to make a further attempt on the indigenous schools An 
elahorote en^iry was instituted into tho condition of the schools and after some 
years a number of' them were included in the public list. The sohome has not 
answered fully the expectations of its originator, for at the end of 1901-02, tho 
province had only 624 aided sohools against 1,607 schools under Board manace- 
pient. ° 


• Report of the Edneation Commission, poge 66. 
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44i0. Assau, the GentkaIi Peovincbs, and Bebae occupy an intermediate 
position on the scale, the number of Boa]^ and Aided schools in each being as 
folloTvs: — 


Board Schools. Aided Schools, 


AEBam 1,079 1,452 

Central Provinces .... 886 798 

, Berar ..... 598 894! 

I 

The Oentrai, Peotinces started with a weak indigenous system hut has been 
very successful in fostering and developing it. Beeae followed the Bombay 
system of Cess schools and has incorporated indigenous schools after the manner 
of the Central Provinces. The system in Assam; is peculiar inasmuch as the 
aided schools are not of indigenous origia. They consist of two main classes, 
firstly schools for aboriginal tribes managed by missionary sooieties, and 
secondly private schools mostly started by es-pupils in the hope of obtaining 
Government aid. Many of the Board sdiools were started in the same way 
as the second class of aided schools, and transfers have been made from one 
class to the other. 

441. The position in Buema is somewhat different from that which prevails in, 
any part of the Indian Continent. In the first place the system of indigenous 
instruction is wider and a much larger proportion of the inhabitants can read 
and write. The indigenous system includes two main classes of schools. Pirstly, 
almost every village has its Jtyawig, or monastery, and one of the principal 
duties of the presiding pdngyi, or monk, is the instruction of the boys of the 
village. Secondly, there are a large number of lay schools in which girls as well 
as boys are taught. These were formerly conducted by pious Burmans as a 
meritorious work, nowadays they are often private schools out of which the 
schoolmaster seeks to make his livelihood. Burma has only three schools under 
public management and 4,000 indigenous and missionary schools are aided by 
the State, ^ero are no Local Boards in Burma and, outside the Municipal 
towns, the supervision of the aided system is conducted directly by the Education 
Department. Indigenous education has been under departmental influence for 
a much shorter time than in India itself, and to a considerable extent it is still 
unaffected ihy it. Tery simple rules are prescribed for the recognition of in- 
digenous schools, whether lay or monastic. A feature of the Burma system 
is the “ itinerant teacher ” appointed by the Department and working under 
the Depu^ Inspector. It is liis special duty to assist in the discovery of new 
schools,! in bringing them under tuition and registration, and generally in 
spreading primary education in the district to which he is attached. 


Priniar}' Schools. 

442. In 1901-02 there wore over 92,000 public primary boys’ schools in the®*”.*”! 
area dealt with in this Beview. The number rose by over 13,000 during the ten '‘*‘"‘'*** 
years 1886-87 to 3896-97 and fell by over 5,000 during the period under review. 
BengaIi has suffered by far the largest loss,^ the decrease in that province 
amounting to 3,728. The small indigenous village schools of Bengal are of a 
weak and ephemeral character ; they arc unahio to withstand the occurrence 
of hard times and cannot comply with the requirements of an improving system. 
!Max)eas and Bombay have lost about 900 and 600 schools, respectively. The 
United Peovinces have gained over 700 oning to the increased expenditmee 
from provincial funds, to the inclusion in the system of some indigenous schools, 
and to the opening of a largo number of private schools, as in Assam, on grants 
being ^ven. for the purpose. The Centead 'Peovinoes and Beeae have lost, 
whikt the Punjab and Assam remain almost stationary. In Buema, allowing 
for the exclusion of unaided schools from tho public list, and the raising of a 
certain number of schools to tho secondary class, there has been a slight gain. 

Tho main cause of this general dcolino in tho number of schools is the arrest of 
tho progress of primary education which will be dealt with more fully later on 
in- this chapter. A further cause is a matter for satisfaction. Tliorc is a steady 
pro"TCSs of concentration; tho small' vil^o schools being abandoned in favour 
of larger and better equipped schools which servo groups of villages. 
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N b of 4i3. I’l 1901-02 one toys’ scliool served on an average O' 2 tovrns and villages. 
torasMd Ajnon"- tlie larger provinces tlie sotools are most tliinly scattered in the Central 
Provinces, where one school serves 23*4 to^vns and villages. In the 'Cnited Pror- 

inoes and the Punjab the corresponding fibres are 16*0 and 14*5, in Burma 
11*9, in Assam 8*0, in Bombay 6*0, in Bengal 4*7, and in Madras 2*9. Schools 
are most abundant in the two provinces of the Peninsula where the indigenous 
system prevails. The Director of Public Instruction of tho Central Provinces 
gives the following explanation of tho comparative fewness of tho schools in 
that Province : — 

Tho Central Provinces primary schools .arc largo, tho aTCmgo number of pupils being 
84 and very few schools aro attended by pupils from ono village only. The vdllago is not the 
unit of educational life; it is a group of villages. Some ore attended by boys from 13 and 
14 riHlaons ; attendance from 5, G, or 7 is not unusual j and very few indeed draw pupils from 
a single'villago. So, though thoro aro in every district villages and groups of villages deprived 
of access to'any school, oxistiiig sehools extend their benefits much more widely than the 
Quinquennial Report would indicate.* * * While admitting tho inadequate provision of 
primary schools, it should be remembered that, generally spcalcing, all large villages and 
groups of villages sufficiently near each other for a central school have been occupied, and 
that if smaller and scattered villages aro to ho provided nith sehools, they must bo small and 
consequently expensive.* 


Distance 

between 

sehools. 


444. Tho following tahlo shows tho mean average distance in miles between 
each boys’ primary school in the several provinces : — 


Bengal 

• • . * 

. S-0 

[Madras 

• • • 

. 2*9 

United Provinees . . 

. 4*3 

Berar 

• « • 

. 4*4 

Assam 

• • • 

. 4*7 

Bombay 


. 5*1 

Punjab 

• • • 

. 7*1 

Burma 

* • * 

. 7*1 

Central Provinces . . 

. 8*2 


The statement assumes that the schools arc equally distributed over the 
whole area, which of course is not really tho case. In Bengal, for example, 
they are plentiful in the metropolitan districts, but they aro few and far 
between in Chota ITagpur and other outlying tracts. Similarly in Burma, the 
Central Provinces, and Assam, and in portions of other provinces, theic arc laigct 
or smaller tracts of hill, forest, and jungle in which villages and schools^ are 
scarce. Bengal and Sladras owe thoir position at the head of the list to the 
large number of indigenous schools. Burma would come very much higher if 
the many unrecognized indigenous schools were inoluded ; the reason for the low 
position of the Central Provinces has already been explained. Tho table shows 
that, on an average, hoys in Bengal have not to go more than a mile to reach 
a school; and that in Madras, tho United Provinces, Bcrar, Assam, and ilombay 
the mean distance varies from IJ- to 2^- miles. 


MhOTf*'' A boys’ primary school contains on an average 33 pupils. Allusion has 

already been made to the process of concentration. During each of the periods 
11:97-98 to 1901-02 and 1892-93 to 1896-97 the average strength increased by 
^0 pupils, and during the period 1887-88 to 1891-93 by one pupil. Tho 
increase since 1896-97 extends to all tho major provinces except Bombay which ■ 
3 pupils per school, the Central Provinces which lost one pupil per school, 
and the Punjab wliioh remained about stationary. * Tlie size of a school varies 
greatly ni the different provinces. Tho Bombay (66) and Conti'al Provinces 
( 0 ^ schools are the largest. In Madras and Burma, with numerous indigenous 
mstitattons, the averages are only 31 and 30 respectively, and in Bengal, with its 
small vmage schools, only 26. o > 


Cost of a 
Bcbool. 


446. Perh^s the most striking feature of tho Indian primary schools is their 
exkaormna^ cheapness. The average cost of a boys’ primary school according 
to the stafastioal r^u-ns is less than RIO a month. This figure is somewhat below 
the actual cost. The returns for indigenous schools are not always r elia ble and, 

* IMtei from tht Mreitor of Public Instrartion. Central Provinoca. No. 0.-1889. aoUd the lo'tb April 1900. 
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cspeoially in Bengal, tlio village schoolmaster receives presents and fees in hind, 
for vdiicli no estimate can bo made. Small as the cxi)endituro is, it is greater than 
•was the case in former years. The average monthly cost of a school inse from 
B7*l in 188G-87, to _R7-S in 1891-92, to ttb-4 inlS96-97, and to B9 G in 1901-02. 
The average of R9‘5 is made up from figures which vaiy greatly according to the 
province and class of school. The extremes may bo taken to he Ec57, the 
average for a Board school in Bombay, and fiiJ the average for an unaided 
school in Bengal. Bor the reasons explained above the latter figure is somewhat 
below the mark ; but making all allowances it is extraoi’dinarily small. This 
great cheapness of the Indian schools is a matter wliich must bo borne in mind. 
In 'dealing with subjects such as the equijmicnt, cimriculum, and methods of 
teaching, and the remuneration and qualifications of teachers, it must never be 
forgotten how small is the sum available for each sohool. And again the 
number of schools is so enormous that to raise the average to even H20 a 
month would involve a total annual evpenditure of over one crore. 


447. Primary schools are in genornl divided into the two olas'^es of upper Upper an i 
primary schools and lower primary schools. 'J'ho former give instruction*®?®' 
from the infant class to the end of the full prhnfiry couiso, in the latter the TchMuf 
instmetion extends only to ono or two years from the end of that course. 

The great majority of the pupils do not study beyond tho lower primary stage, 
and are taught in lower primary schools. In 1901-1992 there were in Madras 
4,7f>6 npper and 14,338 lower primary schools, and in Bengal 4,310 schools 
of tho first and 41,012 schools of the latter class. It is woi thy of note that 
the loss of schook in Bengal was confined to the lower class, the number of 
upper primaiy schools having inci'c.ased during the quinquennium by 272. 

In Madras, on tbe other band, the loss extended to the upper primary schools, 
the total number of which fell by 222. TTic distinction between upper and 
lower primary sohools is not equally marked in all provinces. In Bengal 
the two classes of schools are quite di-tinct; in Bombay there is no s’nch 
distinction, but tho course in non-rural sohools is di^'idcd off into upper and 
lower stages. 

448. Of tho 92,000 hoys’ primary schools which existed in 1901-02, 79 per sohnou 
cent, were under ptmto and 21 per cent, under public man igement. Thp 
schools under public management include those managed by tho Govern- mentt”'*®*' 
ment, by Native States, and by Jlnnicipal and Local Boards. 'I’hc private 
managed schools comprise tho aided and unaided ibut inspectod) indigenous and 
missionary schools, tho '‘venture” schools or (soliools maintained for private 
profit), and other misoollancous institutions. In 1891-92 the percentage of boys’ 
primary schools under private management was 80'4 and in 1696-97, 80'6. The 
decline to 79 per cent, during the last quinquennium was duo to various causes. 

Part is apparent only, being caused by the exclusion of unaided Burmese 
indigenous schools, and the inclusion of certain Native State schools in Bengal 
which were entered under the head ” unaided ” in the 1896-97 figures. Por the 
rest, the causes which have arrested tho progress of primary" education have 
operated witli greater force in the case of private managed schools than in that of 
tho more stable Board schools. "Whilo the former class of schools have suffered 
a loss of 6,671 tho net decrease among schools of tho latter class was only 717. 

Of the schools under public management only 301 are managed directly by tbe 
Government, about 3,200 belo.ng to Native State- in Hombay, the Central I'rov- 
inccs, and Bengal, and tho balance, amounting to nearly 115,000, are lilimicipal 
and Local Board schools. Of the private schools over 65,000 are aided from 
public funds and over 17,000 aro unaided but are recognized by the Department. 

Tho unaided schools consist for the greater part of indigenous and venture 
schools which aro cither awaiting admission to the aided list, or which have been 
removed from that list owing to ,thoir failure to come up to the standard 
required by tho Education Department. The Board sohools aro larger and 
more expensive than tho institutions under private management In 1901 02 
the average Board school contained 52, tho average aided school 31, and the 
average unaided sohool 20 pupils. The average cost of a Board school was 
E21-J, of an aided sohool H7S, and of an unaided sohool about B4. 
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Government 449, Tlio fow soliools maintained by the Government consist for the greater 

echooh. jjf institutions in baolnvard tracts in which there are no Local Boards and of 

practising schools attached to normal institutions. _ Ono hundred and ninety-seven 
of the schools are in Madras, and of these 168 are situated in the hill tracts, 15 are 
schools for Muhammadans in the city of Madras, and 23 are practising sections 
of training schools. The only other provinces in wliich the number exceeds 10 
are Assam (29), the Central Provinces (28), and the United Provinces (23). ’ 

Native stale 460. Tho Native State schools comprise 2,063 in Bombay, 872 in the Orissa 
•choole. Tributary Mahals and somo other Native Slates of Bengal, and 260 in tho Central 
Provinces. The Bombay schools have diminished by 83, the dcolino being due to 
the general adverse circumstances wliich have affected tho Presidency. The 
Central Provinces figures represent schools in the Chhattisgarh Peudatory States 
Notwithstanding the effect of prolonged famine tho total number of these schools 
shows arise of 21. 


Bckioit. diei. District and Municipal Boards take part in the system of primnrv in- 

structionboth by themselves maintaining schools and by granting aid to schools in 
localities where tho practice of private management prevails. Apart from the 
special oases alluded to above, tho Government has made over tho whole 
work of tho management of Slate primary sohools for hoys to these local bodies 
and they also assist materially in the dislribution of tho granls-in-aid of nrivato 
institutions. The functions of Local and JIunicipal Boards towards primary 
education have been noticed in the Chapter on Controlling Agencies. ^ 

Tho percentage of Board Sohools on total primary schools lor boys* in the 
provinces in which public management plays an important part was as 
follows : — 


Nortli-'Wosfc Frontier , . . , 8B 

Punjab . . . . , , . 71 

Bombay 70 

United Provinces ..... C5 

Bcrar 57 

Central Provinces 

Assam 


In Madras tho percentage was only 13 and in Bengal and Burma it was 
insignificant. During the quinquennium the principal loss has been suffcrcClhy 
Madras (647 schools) and by Bombay (203 schools). In Madras the apparent 
loss has been accentuated hy_ the transfer of somo Board sohools to private 
management. Tho only administration showing an important increase is the 
United Provinces, where a stimulus was given to primary education by the 
addition to tho grant from Provincial Eevenues mado during tho administration 
of Sir A. P. Macdonnell. In Coovg 60 schools have boon transferred from Gov- 
ernment management to tho recently formed Local Board. About one- 
thuteonth of tho total number of Board sohools arc maiutained by Muaicipali* 
ties and the rest by rural Boards. 


Sejioob under 462. Tho brief history of primaiy education in India given at tho hoginning 

Sement Chapter explains v?hy the proportion of sohools under private management 

'varies greatly in Merent parts of India. At tho present time almost all hoy’s 
primary schools in Burma are under private management, in Bengal the per- 
centage of suoh schools on the total is 98 and in Madras 86. At the other 
end of the scale comes Bombay wifli only 22 per cent, of privately managed 
schools. Interm^iate are, Assam (60 per cent.), tho Central Provinces (44 per 
cent.), the United Provmces (36 per cent.), and tho Punjab (29 per cent.). Tho 
private managed schoob of Bengal represent nearly one half of the total number 
of hoys’ primary schools dealt with in this Review. 


Eecognition 
of aided 
scbooli. 


463. In order to receive aid from pubKo funds a primary school unde 
private managemem niust co^orm to the curriculum of instruction laid downb 
the Department. Each promce has its own set of rules regarding the genera 
conditions which miKt be fulfilled by sohools before they can be reco<mized a 
fit to receive public fipanotal support. The yules of Madras and Bengal, th 

* ExdndingMhooIi in Nntivt Statci. 
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two provinces of the Peninsula in which the aided system chiefly prevails, 
afford a striking contrast. The Madras rules of recognition are strict and 
their requirements ertend to matters such as the qualification of head masters 
and teachers ; the proportion of teachers to pupils ; the accommodation, equip- 
ment, and sanitary condition of the school j the payment of foes ; the admission 
and withdrawal of pupils ; discipline ; and the maintonance of registers. In the 
Bengal rules of 1898 practically the only conditions laid down for recogni- 
tion were that the pathaala should have at least ten boys on its roll, and 
that it should have been in existence for at least six months before the date of 
examination. Before the school can earn a reward it has to produce its 
attendance registers and a certificate of eligibility from the inspecting pandit. 

The small Bengal village schools could not conform to standards such as are laid 
down and accepted in Madras. In Burma whore, as stated above, practically all 
primary boys’ schools mo under private management, different rules obtain for 
indigenous and non-indigenous schools. Any indigenous school, monastic or lay, 
can become eligible for State aid, provided— 

(a) that the school has a working session of at least four months ; 

(i) that at least four of the -pupils arc able to read and write their 
vernacular ns judged by the second standaifi ; 

(c) that it passes pupils within a year of registration by recognized 
standards. 

Por non-indigenous schools flargcly missionary schools) the conditions of recog- 
nition cover matters- such as management, superintendence, stability, school 
premises, sanitation, and fees. 

4-64. The aid from public funds has hitherto been distributed mainly under Orant-ir.- 
what is styled the “results grant system”. The main feature of thesystomisoi^fu*®*- 
that individual pupils arc c.vamincd by the inspecting officer, and a fixed payment 
made for each pupil who is pronounced to have attained a certain standard of 
proficiency. Tho grant to a school is made up of the total amount thus earned 
by tho individual pupils who have passed.* The s^-stom was adopted in the first 
instance on the strength of English precedents and its employment was stimulated 
by the Education Commission who recommended that as a general rule aid to 
primary schools should be regulated to a largo oxtont according to tlie results of 
examination, t It has, however, never been in universal use. The system has 
varied from time to time and from province to proi-inco. Fixed grants have often 
been proscribed for schools in backward tracts or for backward classes, the results 
grant has in some pro-vinccs, and in some classes of schools, been made supple- 
mentary to small fixed salary grants, and again the best schools have in some 
provinces been placed on a fixed grant list. Also, in addition to the ordinary 
grants, special grants are given for buildings, equipment, etc. Of recent years 
the “results grant system” has been viewed with increasing disfavour. In 
England it has been finally condemned, and in India expcrioncc has proved that, 
to whatever grade of schools it is applied, it is both disastrous in its influence 
on education, and uncertain in its (inancial effects. Tho change of view has 
found expression in several provinces during the past few years. Tho Bengal 
reports contain eomments on tho evil effects of tho system on tho olmractor of the 
instruction. In Madra-s, with effect from tho 1st jMarch 1899, tho fixed grant 
system was introduced, “ under which a specific amount of aid is fixed for three 
years to all primary and lower secondary schools in tho permanent section of the 
general school list, that is, which have fulfiUod all tho conditions of rooognition.”t 

465. Tho following is a short account of the position as it stood at the end of PoiUion 
tho quinquennium, beginning with Madras, Bengal, and Burma, the three prov- 
inces in ■which the aided sy.stcm is mo-«t prevalent ; — qncnnToin. 

In Madhas, primniy schools that s.ati.sfy all tho conditions of recognition 
are placed on tho permanent section of tho general school list and aided on tho 
fixed grant system, while those that only partially satisfy tho conditions, hut arc 
deemed worthy of recognition, are placed in tho temporary section and aided 
witii results grants. In 1901-1902, 1,300 upper priraaiy, but only 426 lower 
primary, schools were included in the perraanont section. In Bbngai, also tho 
results grant system was still in general use. 'But to secure pemianency for 
the weak palhgalas located in baolcward and poor villages, where the guru's 

* Report of Ui« rdnrntion ConiinNsion, 405, 
t RojHirt of tho Eiluontion Cominiiision, p 174. 

^ Boport on Public Inttruotluu, Modrns, luOI-IOOS. 
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rncomb from frcs is precarious, an aclvanco reward system lias been in force 
for many years. In BuitnA tlio principal forms of ordinary grants were : foi 
results grant, (b) pupil-teacher grant, and (c) salary grant: the latter form of 
erant was made for two years to a few schools to enable the managers to support 
tiiemsclTes until fees and result** grants made the schools self-supporting. 

466. In the remaining provinces the position was briefly as follows r-fo 
Bombay private schools arc assisted hy Government grants according to the 
results of examinations held each year or every other year hy the Government 
Inspectors. Some of these schools whoso permanent character is established 
receivo fixed grants annually for a scries of years. In the United Puoviircrs 
vernacular jirimaiY schools receive grants which arc fixed with rofcronce lo the 
character and utility of the school and the funds at the disposal of the Board ■ 
the grants are reviewed eiich year. In the Punjab the maintonanco grants 
comprise attendance grants based on the numhor of pupils, results grants based 
on the number of passes by the prescribed standards, and staff grants in aid of 
the salaries of teachers and monitore. The total must not exceed one-half the 
expenditure on tuition. In Burma the results grant system is applied only fo* 
Tornacular schools ; an glo- vernacular primary schools aro paid “maintenance” 
grants. In the CentkaIi Provinces primary schools arc aided either hy the 
results grant or combined grant system. The r.‘Siills grant depends patflyoT^ 
the number of passes and partly on the average attendance of pupils. 
Under the oomhined grant system a small monthly grant is given by way of 
subsistence allowance supplemented hy results grants. In AssAif the results 
grant system prevailed in the more advanced and populous localities, j-rani i 
fixed grants supplemented hy results grants were given in more hactord loca- 
lities, and larger fixed grants without other reward in specially backward tracts. 

457. The grants in aid of private managed institutions are disiributed some- 
times directly by tbo Governmont but more frequently by the Aluiiioipal and 
District Boards. Of Ibe 18 laklis of publiij money granted lo private aided insti- 
tutions in 1901-02, lakhs were paid direct from General Bovomics, llj- lakhs 
from Local Board Revenues, and 2 lakhs from Municipal Revenues. I’rivate 
managed primary schools situated within Municipalities are in most provinocs 
aided by the Municipal Boards, the practice as regards rural schools varies in 
the different provinces. In Bombay tho proportion of the amount paid by Local 
Boards is very small; in tho Central Provinces it is less than half that paidhy 
tho Goveniment ; in Madras, tho United Provinocs and Bengal the provincial 
payments vary from about one-fifth to ono-sixth of the total; ■whilst in the 
Puniah and Assam the proportion contributed directly from General Bovenues 
is comparatively trilling. In Burma, where there arc no lA)cal Boards, tho 
payments from rural Local Punds, which amount to considerably more than half 
the total, are made hy Goverament agency. In distributing aid to private 
managed institutions District and Alunicipal Boards are bound lo obsoire the 
general rules framed by tho Local Governmont for the recognition of schook 
and tho award of grants-in-aid. 


468. The number of aided schools has fallen dming the quinquennium from 
66,816 to 65,561. Bengal has lost the large number of 2,828, Bombay bas 
lost 366, tho Central Provinces 193, the Punjab 119, and Berar 167. On the 
other hand Burma has gained 1,397, tho United Provinces 778 and Madras 221. 
Tho Burma gain m-ises largely from tho transfer to this head of all schools on 
the “unaided” li^^ deemed worthy of recognition hy the Department; the 
United Provinces* increase is due to tho aiding of a few existing indigenous 
schools, and to the opening of schools in largo numbers nndor the new grant-in'* 
aid rmes; and part, at any rate, of tho Madras iucrease is tho result of transfers 
from Local Boards. The United Provinces’ experiment is noticed further in a 
later part of this chapter. 


459. Of tie 17,697 unaided schools 11,144 belong to Bengal and 6,829 to 
Madras— the two provinces of the Peninsula with tho strongest indigenous 
agency, ine number in other pxo'vinoes is comparatively trifling. This 
. circumstance mdicatca that no large “outer circle” of indigenoM schools 
remain, smtable for mdusion m the public primary educational system. This 
lemark Applied also to the oosditiou of affairs wliioh prevailed in 1896-97. In 
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Burma, tke remaining province uritli a widely spread indigenous system, 2,15S 
schools were shown on the unaided list in 189G-97. They have* since either 
joined the aided list or been excluded from the category of public schools. 
Bengal and jVladras both show a heavy loss in the number of unaided schools, 
amounting in tho former case to 1,756 and in the latter to 581. But a faU in 
the number of unaided schools is a less serious indication than a decrease under 
other heads. The ckcumstance that the schools are unable to fulfil the simple 
conditions for a grant indicates that they aro much below tho ordinary standard ; 
they are often of a weak and ephemeral character and a tendency to require a 
somewhat higher standard for recognition by tho Department excludes the less fit. 

460. Madras, Bombay, and Bengal hare a system of niglit-schools in which Night 
the instruction is wholly or mainly of the primary grade. The hou.se and staff 
of an ordinary day-school aro used, the teachers receiving special remuneration 
in.tho form of c.\tra pay or grants-in-aid. The system has never had much 
success, and it will be seen from tho tho following table that the number of 
schools and pupils has diminished greatly during the quinquennium under 
review : — 


Provineo. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1B8C-S7. 

1001-03. 

1890-97. 

1901-02. 

Madras 

1,437 

775 

26,424 

14,318 

Bombay ..... 

a:i9 

107 

5,408 , 

fl,3S0 

Bengal .... 

1,587 

1 , 08 a 

Not stated. 

19,516 


461. The Bombat Director gives the folloudng unsatisfactory report : — 

Tho hiBlory of these schools is ono of dedino in every respect — in number of schools, in. 
attendance, and in espenditure. *:(:♦♦* Speaking generally, there 
is no chance thnt they will prosper. Education, in tho country at least, is not valued for its 
own sake, and the matcrinl advantages to bo derived from tho possession of it are not suflicient 
to attract men or hoys who aw tiiod with a day* s work. It is also to bo tememberod that tho 
masters are triemsolves tired out with tho da/s teachme to which perhaps postal work has 
boon added. In many eases the schools servo no purpose but to enable tho master to draw his 
extra allowance. "Normally, ” tho Inspector in Sind writes, "there would bo little or no 
attendance at the night school, which would deprivo the master of this part of his allowance. 
Accordingly an arrangement is made with some grown-up men who have attended a primary 
school in their y< nth. 'I’lioy aro brushed up in tho hooks of a lower standard, attend the 
school n few limes during tiie year, and aro all present in tho institution for tho visit of any 
officer or for the annual inspection. The master looks to tho register being filled in so as to 
appear satisfactory . " Tho experiment was tried in Sind of keeping schools open to late evening, 
and asking labourers to put in even half an hour whonovor work was slack or temporarily 
stopped. Tho subjects to bo tauuht were reading and writing and elementary account keeping. 
This plnii was tried for six moiitlis in every district and failed everywhere. Reports from nil 
parts of tho Presidency ore equally un«iiti*factoty. It is just possible thnt in Bombay and other 
trade centres night schools might flourish, with libeial aid, on condition that they taught 
English, with commercial subjects, and other matters of obvious practical utility. The only 
night schcol wliih is reported as fuceessful is one managed by Miss (Dr.) Bradley in Umaw 
kliadi, Bombay. The Anglo- Vernacular standards are taught in it. And even in towns 
it is essential that the masters should be competent moii, who will como fresh to tlioir work, 
and that the instruction given should bo practical, nnd obviously useful, and that it should 
be given in an interesting and attractive way. In tho British districts of tho Southern Division, 
the experiment of night schools has hardly been made. Those which exist in tho Nativo 
States aie not in a satisfactory condition. In Kathiawar it is thought that the attendance 
in them may rerivo when better times como round, and men are no longer diiven by famine 
to the Government relief works. 

462. TIio Bengai, Director states as follows ; — 

Kight schools are worked at very small cost, the day school-house and staff being generally 
utilised ?or the purpose. Still Uio difficulty of getting, under the present cironmstances, 
genuine day-labourers or youths after tho day’s bard toil_ to attend schools at night makes tho 
permanent and efficient working of these schools rather difliorilt and, possibly, a^ thing of the 
future. Arrangements have however been made, as an experiment, to start SOO night, or conti- 
nuation, Fcliools in the Presidency Division under the recent orders of Government. They arc, 
as mual, to be worked by day-school teachers or gums who will got a monthly stipend *>£ IIS 
and a capitation allowance of annas Z per pupil for 10 pupils and more. They will bo at first 
primary schools only. 

463. Tbo JIadiias Director makes no comment on tlic decline of the night 
school system which the provincial statistics disclose. During tho quinquennium 
grants to night schools were restricted to persons actually earning their sub- 
sistence as day labourers. 
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School Bnildin^s. and Equipment. 

464. The Education Commission gave the following account of the condition 
of primary school buildings in about the year 1882 ; — 

In the matter of school buildings as well as of methods of registration, there is also a 
broad distinction between departmental and aided scbools. The contrast is most martej 
between the departmental systm of Bombay and the indigenous ^stem of Bengal. Ij 
Bombay Provincial Heport it is stated that there are 688 substantially built soLool-honses in 
the British districts and 371 in the Feudatory States of the ^o^them Dmsion alone, which 
have together cost more than 27 lakhs. Besides these there were 560 houses built after the 
country fashion of less lasting materials, whilst 2,530 were private houses or temples lent to the 
Department. The school houses are being improved as far as fuhds will permit. In Bengal it 
is stated that " School accommodation does not as yet form a veiy important point for consider- 
ation in this conntiy, the climate poimitting the children, excei/t during the rains, to sit out in 
the open air. Of the 50,788 schools, 6,645 have houses of their own, 43,266 are accommodated 
rent-free in the houses of other people, and 987 are held under the shelter of trees." In 
Madras, school accommodation for result Bohools is often very insnffiraent An open ‘'pyal» 
.or raised verandah facing the street, is among the best of the places provided. Sometimes’a 
Hnrlr room is used. A shed for cattle at night often does duty for a school-room by day. 
Tneponbitig officers not nnfrequently hold their examinations under a tree. TV’here, however, iocri 
boards and municipalities have eohools, there is generally fair and sometimes good accoidmoda- 
tion. In the North-Western Province school houses are either Government buildings on a more 
or less uniform plan prescribed by the Public Works Department; or rented bnilffings; or 
sheds or other accommodation lent by zamindars. The houses answer their purpose fairly well 
and light and ventilation are euffioient. In the Punjab also, where the system of primair 
education is chiefly departmental, constant attention is paid to the subject, and it is stafed that 
the tendency is to build more expensive houses than are really required. In the Central Pros- 
inces the Government sohool-bouses are built on a standard plan. They are said to bo dniabli 
and cheap. A sebool-bouse for 60 pupils costs fi600. It is a ffled building built of brick aud 
lime. If the village or town committee wish for a more imposing structure, they must obtain 
flubscriptions to its cost In Assam the houses are of the rudest description, conristing simply 
of posts and a thatch, while in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts more ambitions flat-roofed 
atructores have been planned by the Publio Works Deportment. They are said to bo expensire 
and in the Provincial Eeport the expense is justified by the argument that the village school-’ 
house ought to he the best building in the village, a really suitable and permanent structure. 
"Such a building well furnished is in itself an education both for the villagers and their child- 
ran, and should outlast successive generations.'' On the whole, then, rt may be said that 
proper school accommodation for Government schools is generally provided, while in Bombay 
and in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts very great attention is paid to the subject. On the 
ouher hand, the scbool-houBes of the aided schools in oonntry villages are very indifietent, 
frequently mere cattle-sheds or corners of houses, while in some cases the shade of a lice 
Supplies the wants 'of the pupils until the monsoon closes the sylvan school-houses tor W 
months. 

During the twenty years that have elapsed since the Eeport of the Educatioa 
•Commission was written some advance has been made, hut in many cases the 
condition of the school building is even now far from satisfactory. ■ It is stiUfhe 
case that the State schools are in general housed in better buildings than those 
wliich afford shelter to the ind^enous schools, and the typical school house of 
Eomhay, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and Berar, stills affords a marked 
contrast to the accommodation provided in Bengal and Assa-m, 

465. In general, most public managed schools have their own buildings, 
whilst mrat of the private managed schools (other than mission institutions) aie 
still held in borrowed or rented buildings or in any other place that can be made 
available for tbem^. It will, however, be seen from the following notes relating 
to the several provinces that the above statements are not of universal applica* 
tion:— 

Madeas. — . ■ ' . 


Primary Schovls fir ioys. 


Class of building. 

• 1898-97. 

1901-93. 

Buildings of their own . . , , 

Eented buildings . . . , ’ 

Chavadics, temples, etc. ... * 

3M onagers or head-masters' own houses . 

■ •' 

• • • • 

a • • 

• • • 

5,609 , 

5,267 
6,261 
3,956 j 

•6,276 
4,673 
4,792 ' 
,3,351 


Totjli. 

19,992 . 

19,092 

4 
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Tho percentage of schools with buildings of their own increased during the 
quinquennium from 28 to 83. It is still less than one-third, hut this is a 
fair proportion considering that the schools aro mostly rmder private manage- 
ment. 

UoMBAT. — ^Tlie follomng table shows tho progress made in providing the 
Board and Native State schools of tho Central Division with their oAvn buildings 
since the time when the Education Commission wrote their Beport : — 


Claa^ of building. 

1881-82. 

180C-97. 

ieoi.o2. 

Bnihlings of their own 

• 

t 

• 


« 

S12 

635 

653 

Rented buildinge . . 

• 


• • 


227 

887 

852 

Rent-free buildings , 

» 

• 

• • 


1,037 

827 

729 

* 



Total 

• 

1,570 

1,840 

1,784 


The number of schools with bouses of their own has more than doubled} 
hut it is not satisfactory to find tliat nearly two-thirds of the public managed 
schoob are still located in hired or rented buildings. Tho slow progress during 
the quinquennium under review is the result of financial difficulties nriaing 
from plague and famine. 

BnHOAn is tho most haoliward of all tho provinces in tho matter of 
primary school buildings, and no great progress has been made since the Report 
of tho Education Commission. Most upper primary schools have their own 
houses, but it is only in rare cases thatlower primary schools have been furnished 
with buildings ; ui the Burdwan Division only about 10 per cent, of primary 
schools of both grades have premises of their own. 

Dbixid Pjiovi>'ons. — Tho following figures relate to recognised primary 
schools of aU classes in Oudh : — 

Roildings of their own ..... 006 

Lent by lanilhoIdorB, etc. ..... 403 

Hired ........ lo 

1,384 

• * 

Tliis is a much more satisfactory result than can be shown by any of the 
three older provinces, 

Punjab. — The proportion of public managed schools (which form the great 
majority in this province) which have buildings of their own varies from about 
SO per cent, in the Jullundcr Division to about 60 per cent, in the Rawalpindi 
and Delhi Divisions, Only a small proportion of the private managed schools 
(always excepting mission institutions) have their own buildings. 

Bubma. — L ay schools are goncraUy held in tho manager’s house, and 
monastic schools in the monastery building. 

Centbal Pkovincbs. — R ural schools have, in general, their own buildings, 
sometimes the gift of tho malgusar, sometimes provided from subscriptions 
among the villagers, and more often (in recent times) paid for by the District 
Council. Urban schools in tho Northom Circle if under public management are 
located in their special buildings, but non-mission private managed schools arc 
usually held in hired premises. In tho Eastern Circle schools of every class 
have, with few e.\'ocptions, their own buildings, 

i^ssAH, — A large proportion of the primary schools of Assam have no 
houses of their wn, hut arc held in any placo available— in the verandahs of 
private houses, in the village mmgarh, in outoherrics, or in any other place 
where the space can ho found. 

Beiiab. — A bout 70 per coni, of tho recognized primary sohools aro held in 
premises belonging to tlicm, tho rest meet either in rented houses or in houses 
belonging lo the .people. 

4GG. Mabbas. — Under the rules for tho recognition of sohools thositc, -plan, 
and accommodation of upper primary schools must be approved by the Inspector. 
In primary schools hold ia closed buildings, at least sis square feet aud si.\ly 
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cubic feet must be piovided for each pupil on the roU. Every school building 
must be maintained in substantial repair and in a cleanly condition, and' no 
class room may be permanently used by a larger number of pupils than the 
InsDcoting or Sanitary Officer declares that it is sufficient to accommodate. 

The foUoiring description given by the Inspector of the Central Cirdg 
illustrates the present condition of school buildingsin the Madras Presidency and 
the extent to which effect is given to the regulations summarized above 

The accommodation provided for schools under public mauagement is generally superior 
in every respect to that of schools under private management. Dunng the last qmnqucnnium 
there has been , considerable improvement in the condition of buildings for schools unflej 
private management in the Madras Municipality. Schools in this city are generally held h 
the upper stories of houses with a sufficient number of windows, or in spacious halls downstairs 
with an open courtprd in the middle. The payment yf rent grants from municipal funds has 
also conti-ibuted to bring about an improvement in this direction. The description given in 
paragraph 168 of the Education Cominission Report holds good chiefly in the case of nnrecog. 
nized or indigenous schools m the Presidency Town. ^ ^ ^ 

There has been a marked improvement in the condition of Board school buildings in the 

Chinglepnt District. The type of a Board school building is a rMtangular hall 30 feet bv 
12 feet with a vernandah 5 feet deep on one side mnning lengthwise with mud walls and 
thatched roof. Mission sohools are provided with better buildings than non-mission sehools 
and the missionary bodies at work in the district haya constructed school-houses on -approved 
plans, attention being paid to sanitation and ventilation. Apart from these mission schools 
the majority of schools under private management— in the rural parts especially— are held in 
pt/ah or verandahs or in a portion of the managers’ own dwelling houses or the houses of their 
friends or patrons. A few sohools are also held in temporary panials or sloping sheds in &ont 
of the teacher’s house or in village chavadia or temple mantapam- 

The description in the Education Commission Report referred to above still holds good in - 
the North Arcot Distriot, though owing to the stricter enforcement of the rules of recogniflon 
some improvement has been efieoted as regards light, ventilation and sanitation. Private 
managers have in a few cases erected suitable school bouses, but as a rale they rtill teach their 
pupils in their own houses enlarged in many cases by pandalt intended to accommodate the 
infant classes. Board schools are better accommodated than schools under private mananemeut. 
The type of primary school buildings in this district — whether under public or, under private 
management — k a large oblong room sometimes divided into two or more rooms, withverandab 
on one or more sides which are generally occupied by the lower classes. As a rule there is no 
flooring of wood or stone — ^the walls are generally of mud or conglomerate, and the reef 
generally thatched though occasionally composed of tiles. 

In the Ceded Districts there has been on the whole no marked improvement. The Bellary 
District is the most backward. So far as 1 have been able to discover there are only fear 
bvdldings in all tbe Ceded Districts erected specially for primary schools, two missiea schools 
and two public schools. Municipal and Local Ennd schools are often bold in disused Triuk 
Cntcheries or Munsiff Courts which are not well adapted for school purposes, though better 
lighted and ventilated than the ordinary buildings. But too often they are held iu rented 
private houses disgracefully lighted and ventilated, the owners of which resent any improve- 
ment. 

The best school buildings under private management are those held in rtei—portious 
of which are lent for the day — and in the front portion of temples. The great objection to 
temples as schools is the number of pillars. On the other hand they are as a rule more spadoni, 
light, and aiiy than the sheds or hovels which so often serve as schools. 

In Municipalities, Katba stations, and large villages almost every school under public 
management and eome mission schools have a compound in which drill classes can be held. 

All primary schools in towns are supposed to have latrines. 

Though there has been a slight improvement in all parts of the circle save the Ceded 
Districts, yet the state of primary school buildings is still most unsatisfactory. Light and 
ventilation are emeeially unsatisfactory. Only in a few municipalities, as for instance Vellore, 
is due regard paid to the phyrical we&ie of the pnpils. Taluk Boards are as a rule guilty of 
gross neglect. Unless these public bodies and unions set a better example it is hardly likely 
that pnvate managers will develop any conscience in this matter. 


Sprang generally the Director remarked as follows in 

his Report for 1901-02 : — 

That a school IS worki^ tmder proper hygienic conditions is to a large extent ensured by 

the^ofrecogmtiOT, and it IS one of the duties of the Inspector at his annual inspection to 

see that it has s^er^ no deterioration m its mnitaiy condition. The Sanitary Commissioner 
and his assistants also report such hygienic defects as were noticed by them in their annual tours 
and steps are taken to see that these are remedied as soon as possible * * * Jndeine from 
the large amount that has been spent on bnilding grants, there has been a very great improve- 

beSrto" sCid 


4*57 . Bombat.— The site, plan, and esiamates of all Local Board sohnnl Jiniid 
mgs must he approved hy the Dkector or Inspector. In the case of schoobSer 
private management the Inspector IS enjoined, before paying the giSTrom 
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year to year, to ^tisfy himself that the school premises are healthy and -well 
lighted and ventilated, and that they contain sufficient accommodation, furni- 
ture, and appliances for the children attending them. iSohools are built on 
standard plans nrhioh have been prepared for houses intended to accommodate 
40, 60, 80, and 100 boys, respectively. A school for 100 boys is built in the 
shape of the letter L ; there is a room of IG' x 16' dimensions in the centre, the 
short arm is composed of another room of the* same dimensions, and the long 
arm of a room 31 feet in length and 16 in breadth ; a verandah runs along both 
inner faces of the L. The plan is so arranged that the building may easily he 
extended. • It is constructed of permanent materials and has a gable roof. In 
Sind the climate requires a dillerent style of building. There it is usual to 
build -with similar internal dimensions (giving the accepted area of 10 square 
feet per child), but the buildings arc commonly flat roofed with very thick -walls 
of mud and brick and deep verandahs aU round. Protection is thus given against 
the heat of the Sind summer. In parts of Gujarat, where the rainfall is not 
heavy and the soil is b'ght, Tcah'ha buildings are often erected at a comparatively 
small cost, but the repair charges of such buildings are heavy. In Sind and 
in other Divisions the people sometimes erect small katcha buildings for schools 
at their own cost and by their own labour. These are very rough and ready 
school houses, but are preferable .to the orilinary rented house in the middle' 
of the village. 

It is the policy of the Education Department, where possible, to erect 
permanent and well built school buildings for District Local Board schools, 
especially when the people give a local contribution to the cost. The Govern- 
ment usually makes a building grant equal to half the amount required. 
Similarly Municipalities are encouraged by building grants to erect school- 
houses according to tlie standard plan. Of late years progress has been aixested 
by the financial embarrassment caused by plague and famine ; in the Report for 
1901-02, the Director says : — 

Tlicrc 13 not much progress to report in this matter, which is only natural, considering the 
circumstances o£ the past (ivc years. Very many of the piivate schools are still housed in 
dhamtnlas and hired rooms which are itl-vcntilatcd, ill-lighted, and insanitaiy. Money has 
not been available for buildings either from Provincial Bovennes or from hluAicipal and Local 
Funds. Popular contributions have in some places been b'iiig in the Imnk for years awaiting a 
supplementary grant from public funds. Many of the school rooms, orving to tho same causes, 
are bare, unattractive and ill-equipped. 

4GS, BengaIi. — ^Little change has taken place since tho Education Com- 
mission drew a contrast between the Bengal and Bombay schools. The lower 
primary schools are generally held in the verandahs and out-houses of tho people 
interested in the schools, in temples and mosques, or oven under the shade of 
trees. The upper primary schools have simple katcha buildings with two rooms 
and a verandah in front of them. The great cost of erecting houses for over 
40,000 schools renders it difficult for tho Department to effect an improvement 
without the active co-operation of tho people. 

469. Unitbd Provinces. — ^The general orders of tho Education'Department 
direct that eight square feet per scholar may ho taken as tho minimum accom- 
modation admissible in the case of town schools. The same rule is to be borao 
in mind in tho ease of village schools, and tho accommodation provided as circum- 
stances permit. Inspectors aro required to note the state of school buildings, and, 
when necessarj'-, to arrange for repairs. In lae Oudh Circle (which may be 
taken by way of illustration) primary school huildmgs aro constructed on a 
more or less uniform plan approved by the Department. The building consists 
usually of a katcha house with tiled or flat roof, comprising one or tw'o large 
rooms for classes and one or two small rooms for school furniture, etc. 
There is generally a verandah attached to these buildings, and the compoimd 
is enclosed by a mud -wall. There has been no great change sinoo tho Education 
Commission’s Report, but in some cases the plan lias been altered to secure 
greater stability and better ventilation. In recently constructed buil^gs 
quarters for the teachers arc, as a mlc, provided. The condition of tho ordinary 
private managed sohool building is still unsatisfactory. In tho Report for 
1961-02 tho Director says : — 

Villngo school buildings which belong lo tho District Bonids arc kept in fair repair, hut 
those that’are hin-d buildings, ns many of them arc, are usually very uninviting in appearance, 
and not properly kept up by the ownore. Very little is done to make education attractive. 
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Ordinaiily the village school building is unsighfly, and its inferior dark And s^nalid. Standifd 
nians for different grades of scholars have been drawn up and reoommmded by the DepartmeM 
for many years, and it rfould be as well if they were more generally adopted m future, wl«n 
new buildings have to be erected. 

470. Punjab . — A simple standard is prescribed for the Soard schools which 

form the majority of boys* primary schools in the Putijab, and the tendency, 
noticed by the Education Commission, to build ^ more expensive houses than 
are required is dying out. It is laid down in the Education Code that when 
new buildings are oonstrnoted a healthy site should be selected in a respectable 
neighbourhood, and that the class rooms should be so designedastoallo\ya 
superficial space of at least 10 feet for each boy. The simplest building consists 
of a single room of 40' X 16' dimensions to accommodate a maximum number 
of 60 scholars. Eor larger schools other rooms are added as required of a 
standard size of 26'8'xl6'. Each such room nan accommodate 40 pupils. 
The buildings are usually of the class styled katoha t.e., kiln;bumt’ 

bricks with mud mortar, sometimes plastered over with lime. The roof is tf 
timber covered with reeds and plastered with mud. A godown or small room 
for keeping appHanoes, etc., is nsnally added, and the teacher occasionally liyjs 
in it. The school usu^y has its small compound which is sometimes planted 
with vegetables, etc., used in the object lessons, and is often fumidied with 
gymnastic apparatus. In many localities want of funds has prevented the boal 
authorities from working up to the standard, and although there has been con- 
siderable improvement during the past 'ten years, the annual Reports oontam 
many complaints regarding the oharacter of the primary school accommodatioa. 
In the Report for lb99-1 900 the Director said: “Not much was done during 
the year for school buildings, and some districts are very badly off in this way, 
many schoob meeting under trees or in open sheds, which, whilst aU veiy well 
when the boys could come and go as they liked, is quite uusuited to modem con- 
ditions ; but the requirements in this respect are now more fully recognized, 
and what is waited for is the means, which better times may be expected to 
furnish.” And again in the Report for 1901-02 : “ Every Inspector com- 
plains of insufficient and unsuitable accommodation.” The simple conditions 
which indigenous aided schools must fulfil do not inolude any provision regard- 
ing buildings or equipment. The indigenous village school is usually held in a 
mosque, dharmtala, or temple, or in a room or verandah of some private house. 
The open air xmder the shade of a tree is often preferred to such aocotnm'odation. 

471. Burma. — The indigenous lay and monastic schools, thfe numbers of 
which are roughly equal, form the btdk of the primary schools of Burma. The 
lay 'schools meet as a rule iu the' house of the manager, which, in the case of 
upper primary schools, has generally been enlarged to meet the requirements (rf 
the pupib, ei^er with or without the aid of temporary loans from Government; 
or in houses huilt by the manager, with the help of advances from Government 
repayable in three years. Such buildings are of the ordinary Burmese type- 
teak posts, walb, and flooring, with galvanized iron roof in the better ebss of 
town schoob ; or rough jungle wood posts, with bamboo flooring, mat walb, and 
thatched roofs, in the poor ebss of jungle schools. The monastic school or 
kyaung is always a substantial building of teak or other wood with (in the 
majority of recent buildings) a galvanized iron roof. It is, as a rule, much 
larger and bettor ventilated than the ordinary village by school. Karen 
sohodb in connection with the American Baptist ‘and Roman Catholic Mbsions 
form a class by themselves. The pupib 'meet in the chapel erected by the 
con'foibntions o'f the villagers ; this b always a good building with teak waQs 
and 'flooring, and generally a galvanized iron robf. 

472 . CenteaIi Provinces. — T he Epical iTu'al sqhool 'of the 'Central THo'y- 
inces consist of one room with a verandah rUbniig rounS. three of its ’sides, the two 
ends of the verandah at the 'back of the building are partitioned off into small 
rooiM. Ihe obsses are held in the big room and in the verandah, "and the Two 
sni^ rooms Me used fOr storing -maps and appliances *under ^ook and key. The 
material 'used b either brick or stone whichever is the ‘commoner. The roof 
IS mvariably tiled. The Education Manuhl requires that at least six square feet 
and mxty cubic feet of space shall be provided for each pupil on the 'roll. In 
practice this minimum b generally much exceeded. Thus untypical building 

60 pupib win ’have a single iriner room measuring 
the walb are some 10 feet in height suppbrting'a slope roof-w'hiah 
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gives a cubical content of about 3,3G0 cubic feet. Tliis would allow of 40 boys 
sitting inside if the minimum were taken ; but, as a matter of fact, 20 or bO 
boys would be tbe largest number ever assembled in tbe room at the same time, 
the rest working in the verandah (32' x 6') in front. Generally speaking, in 
small rural scliools, the rule of one teacher one room is observed. An institu- 
tion of this class would have one master taking classes inside and one monitor 
looking after the smaller boys in the verandah.* 

473. Assam.— The lower primary school building, when a soparato building 
exists, is, as a rule, a rudimentary structure, consisting of four walls and a roof ; 
sometimes there arc no walls, merely wooden posts at intervals supporting the 
roof. These sheds are erected by the (mm and his pupils, sometimes with the 
aid of a friendly villager ; they do not last for more than two or three years. A 
really good school house for about 30 pupils would have a hard raised floor, the 
walls would consist of sal or other wooden posts with ehra between them, and 
the root would be of thatch. A comprehensive scheme is under consider- 
ation for the improvement of the pnthsala buildings. 

474. Berar. — The flat-roofed building described by the Education Com- 
mission have given place to tile-roofed houses with clos^ verandahs built on a 
standard plan. The buildings have separate rooms according to their size. At 
fust masonry st^uare pillars were in vogue, but now iron round pillars are used. 

This change gives more space and makes the rooms generally more convenient. 

The accommodation is 10 square foot per child. 

475. The following table shows the cost of typical school buildings in Cojt of 

various parts of India : — imadinj 


Protine*. 

LocilU;* 

Clad of balldlnpa 

Total eo^t. 

Cost rer 
pupil. 

iSiiffcoxi. 

Mfldn* . 

ricUener Toim 

Central Citcio . 

Good primaTy ashool for SOOpnpiia. 
Ord'naiy nrimniy sdii'bl-hon'io with 
lirick walla and tiled roof. 

Good primary acbool f«r 200 papila 
Small Tilinga aciionl with mud walla 
and lliatcTicd roof. 

1 

1 

A 

2,(0D 

1,000. 

1,0C0 

100 

R a. 
10 0 

6 0 

s»» 

In tho caie of snany 
buildings erected for 
primaiy school' the 
eost p*r pupil has 
been muon greater 
than that shown in 
tho htstemont. 

Bombay . 

Proldcrey in 
gciicni. 

Gujarat . • 

Standard plan for a pueea ichool 
buiMing i— 

for dO bojB ... 

for DO, So, or 100 hqjt . 
NafWio building for n amail lehool 
for SO children. 

1,280 

COO 

32 0 
28 0 
10 U 

1 

1 

Bengid . | 

TJio prnrmce in 
goiicral. I 

Lower primary rclioel necommodat' 
ing about 30 boys. 

Upper jiiimarT school a-eommodat- 
ing about *10 boyi. 

76 

160 

1 

2 8 

3 12 


United 

ProTinaci 

Ondh . . 

Lower primary aclionl, artrago cost 
Uppw primary school, arorago cost , 

1 

300 V 

cooj 

1 

B 0 

Approxlmste average 
cost. 

Ffinjab . 

Tho provineo in 
gtncraL 

Kateha-pueca house for SO tcholnti 
% 

SCO 

1 

6 0 

Tit!' is the ordinary 
averoge coat; tho 
aetiml coit dep-nds 
on tlie Incalily, the 
roadincs' with which 
nintcrinla anil lahour 
can ho made avnil- 
Bb,s, etc. 


— I ■ ■ — — — I I I'l l I . . I I . w , tt 

• Orca-torml llfrorti of tlio Office of tho Dirador OenerAl pt EdM«lion in Indio i No. ,1,. " Eutal Eohcol 
In tlic Cantroi I’roTincc*,’’ bj II. Shorp. 
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Pioniu:<« 

Locality. 

Class of baUdmp. ^ 

^otal cost. 

Cost ptt 
papu. 

Kwiui, 

Barmk 

The pTonnoe in 
geneinl. 

Eonse in Trliich ft lower primary lay 
sctool of the ordinary type meet'*, 
TTiih ficcommodation for 40 
child) eu. 

s 

200 

5 a. 

6 0 

/ 

/ 

Ihese figuTM 
merely a rough »Te> 
age. Noe'tiniateca# 
bo given formonaslic 
schools. Ihey 
built sot as icboob, 
bnt a. monaateiiei 
and tb^ display tlj 
wealth and piety of 
the builder. A mo. 
sastio Bi-heol of a 
dozen _ pnpils msy 
meet in a fyasae 
worth a quartet of a 
lakh. 

Centtal 

Pnmnees 

Noitben) Circle • 

Kastetn Cirole . 

Raial school for 60 boys built of 
good rabble mntonry. 

OrdinsTf mral .ohools to aceom* 
modoto 80 pnpils. 

850 to 

400. 

500 

7to8 

6 0 

Urban schools ate gea. 
orally mote expru. 
Biro. The Education 
Commission put the 
coat too high. 

Aisam . 

The in 

general 

Ordinoiy lower primaty school 
building of a good type, affording 
acoommodution to abont 30 pupils. 

Good sobool house for about 30 
pupils. 

26-46 

210 

Itol-S 

8 

The coat Turies gtetily 
in different localities 
and depends to seme 
extant on the extent 
to which tbeyillares 
are willing to inpplj 
labour and mateiide. 

Betar , 

The proTlnoa lo 
geoeiaU 

Cost of an ordinaxy primary sobool 
houee: 

for 40 boys « • • • 

» 66 II • • • • 

i> 5^6 n % • • • 

ii 100 It • * • • 

}i }25 II f • * • 

IP 160 n • • • » 

200 It • • • • 

1,400 

1,660 

2,100 

3,300 

8,700 

4,800 

6,SOO 

1 28io 
r 35 

- 


The cost per pupil ranges ordinarily bet-ween E6 and ElO ; in Bombay and 
Berar, it is much higher emending up to E3() or over ; in. Bengal and Assam, 
it is much loiver, and may he only one or two rupees. 


4'76. In no province has the ordinary primary school anything but a very 
simple equipment ; there is nevertheless a great difference between the proTinces 
in this respect, and the State schools of Bombay, the Punjab, and the Central 
Provinces are far better off than the private managed schools of Bengal and 
Ajssam., A brief account of the equipment of typical schools in these five 
provinces will afford a sufficient illustration. 

477. Bombat. — T he furniture of an ordinary Board school is usually as 
follows ; — 

Blackboard and stand for each class. 

Cupboards for records and library. 

Tables and stools or chairs for the teachers. 

Map stands. 

Benches for the pupils (this is not nniversal bnt benches are 
being ^dually supplied). 

Gymnastic apparatus (in many hut not all schools). 



boxes, ioxm and cobra kindergarten boxes, maps, wall picture 
etc. Ie schools tbero is a small library of educational books of 
schools a small museum for object' lessons. 
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4i78. Punjab. — The equipment of an ordinary primary school comprises : — 

One square yard of matting per scholar. 

Chairs, tables, and small mate for teachers. 

Map racis or box. 

Cabinet. 

At least two blackboards. 

Maps. 

Vernacular text-books. 

Apparatus for praotioal mensurations and object lessons. 

Alphabetical sheets. 

Simple gymnastic apparatus, in many schools. 

479. Centrai, Proyinoes. — ^Mr. Sharp gives the following description of 
the typical rural school-room : — 

Tho room is whitewashed, ond the walls arc tarred for some three feet from the ground. 

Abore this are Iran? tho maps — tho school plan, the village area, the district, the Central Prov- 
inces, India, tho world. There arc brightly-coloarcd prints of tho King, the Queen, and the 
Poj'al Family ; often too, of the potentates of other nations ; portraits of Viceroys, of 
Mr, Gln'lstone, and all sorts of celebrities ; perhaps prints from an old “ Graphic " or “ Black 
and 'White” that have fonnd their way into the wilderness: speoimens of manual training 
brought by tho master from his training class ; a printed curriculum, the list of committee 
members and tho monthly' statements. Above these, again, are lines of moral texts. Tho floor 
is strewn with bamboo mats for the accommodation of the boys ; at the upper ond is a carpet 
(borrowed for the occasion) ; but tho table, chairs, and bench for seating the committee and our- 
selves arc part of tho school furniture. In one corner stands tho “ ball-ftnmo”, in another the 
black-board; a window-sill supports the simple agricultural apparatus — enough to show practically 
the effect on plants of different solutions, how plants in the light give off oxygen, and how we 
can recognize onr breath ns CO’ and water-vapour. On a shelf is a series of clay pots, contain- 
ing Bpccimcns of all tho soils found on tho village area-' Ifuttd atoual and doyam, pnfharna 
and the rest. On the table is tho globe — and a very fair one, manufactured entirely by the 
master while under training — and several vases of flowers. 

480. Bengal. — The lower primary sobool of Bengal lias, generally speak- 
ing, no furniture wbatever. A typical upper primaiw school has benches for the 
boys, stools or chairs for the masters, blackboards, and a few 'wall maps. 
Kindergarten gifts are being supplied. 

481. Assam. — In the shed wbiob acoommodates the typical lower primary 
school of Assam “ there is notliing on the earthen floor, oxoept a bamboo bench 
around the wall, and a oontral tiny platform made of bamboos on which the 
children place their little dog-cared toxtrbooks. There are no maps on the walls ; 
there are no pictures illustrating the animals and plants in diiTerent countries ; 
there are no books of reference, and I believe I am right in saying that there 
is nothing to bo seen but a obair, a pen and ink bottle, some very dirty blotting 
paper, the register, inspection book, and some bundles of plantain leaves on 
■wbiob "the pupils dopy letters, figures, and -words”.* 

482. Tbo following tabic illustrates the cost of tho furniture and apparatus Coit of 

in various classes of primary schools : — oquipmen . 


ProTtnee, 

LoeslUr. 

Cluiol 8cbooL 

Co»t 9t 
famitureiBd 
•ppantof. 

t 

Svvakkb. 

1 

Xodroa 

Notlore Dutrlot . 

Folly equipped lehoot for 100 
cMldren. 

207 

1 

1 

Thi< represents the coat of 
the furniture nnd spps- 
rstns prescribed by the 
Code : only tho best 
Rohonis ore eonipletolr 
equipped sccotdiiig to 
this staudsrd. 

Bomhi^ . • 

Presidency in 

Ccnorol. 

Board school for 100 boys 

dOO 

inetudea benehea, gynuiss. 
tie apparatus, and wall 
piciarre, wlitoli are not 
found in all sohoole. 


* Report by tho Director of rublio Inetruciion. 

£ A 
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ProTlace. 

Localit;. 

o! tchool. 

Colt ot 
lomUare ab 5 
•pparatas. 

Bzoise., 



1 

s 


Bengal 

Surdwan Diin- 
sion. 

H^pical npper primary aohoDl . 

91 

Inclndes 13 benches (R66) 

tTniied Ptovinces 

1 

Oudb « • 

Hypical vemaeolar aohool 

108 

Inclndes bcnchei— R 34 . 

Fanjab . i 

The provinoa in 
general. 

Vemnimlar school . . . 

Anglo-vernaenlat sohool . 

100-160 

200-350 


Central PioTinces 

Northern Cirole . 

Typioal mral school . • 

78 

Does nob inclade hesehes 
for pupils. 


School Life. 

D»j and 483. The Indian primary school is almost invariably a day sohool. In 1901- 

boardiuB 1902 out of ahoiit 3 million boys in primary schools only a little over 10,000 (inolnd- 

Bohoois. jjjg Enropeans) resided in boarding honses attached to the school. The number 
increased some-what during the quinquennium but the rate of increase is not 
enough to make any impression on the vast number of the pupils. The number 
of borders is greatest in Madras (3,081), Bombay (2,496), and Burma (1,613). 
Such primary boarding schools as do exist are usually orphanages, mission 
schools and other special institutions; ordinary primary schools never have 
boarding accommodation. 


Seliool 

boan. 


484. The children live rrith their parents and go to school and return each 
day. The distance vrhich they have to traverse has already been noticed. Some- 
times the sohool is held through the day -with a break in the middle, sometimes 
there is morning and evening school and the children go home between the 
two. The honrs of study are commonly 6 or 6. The time tables for typical 
primal schools contain^ in Volume II show how the hours of study ate 
divided between the diSereut subjects. In Madras the honrs are from 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. with a break from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m ; young pupils are 
allowed a break of 16 minntes during the 3 hours of morning study. In the 
summer, where the oiioumstances of the locality allow it, school is held from 6 
or 7 to 9 or 10 in the morning, and again from 3 or 4 to 6 or 6 in the evening. 
In a Bengaii village sohool the honrs are as a rule from 6 to 9 in the morning 
and again from 2 to 6 in the afternoon, giving a six hours’ working day. 
Sometimes, however, the children in village schools are made to work even 
longer hours and go home only to take their mid-day meal. They then often 
bring some light food with them and eat it at about 9 to 10 o’clock. Wben the 
hours are as long as this the children axe not actusdly kept at work the whole time ; 
the teacher has several classes to instruct and the children find time to play about 
and sometimes are sent ou errands for the guru. In an urban upper primary 
school the disoipliue Is stricter, and the hours run generally from 10-30 A.M. to 
4 P.M, with a break of half an hour in the middle of the day. In the United 
Pbovinoes a primary school ordinarily meets twice daily : once for three hours 
in the forenoon, and a second time for not more than three hours in the after- 
noon. It is laid down that the morning meeting should begin not earlier than 
an hour after dawn, and that the afternoon meeting should close at least an hour 
before dark. During the season of extreme heat the afternoon classes are some- 
times abandoned. In the lowest classes of primary schools the boys may not be 
required to attend for more than three hours a day. The Punjab primary 
sohool has a five hours’ working day. In the winter the hours are from about 
9 to 12 m the morning and again from about 3 to 6 in the afternoon. As the 
days become riiorter the hours of meeting and dismissal are gradually changed. 
^ the summer the morning classes begin shortly after dawn and the afternoon 
classes are dismissed shortly before sunset. The circumstance that the boys come 
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from varying distances makes it difficult to assemble them all at the same time, 
and sometimes renders it necessary to dismiss the school an hour or so before 
dark. Boys who live near the school go home for the mid-day meal ; those 
coming from a distance bring their food with them and eat and rest in or near 
the school. The Code requires three short periods of recreation to be given during 
the day to the infant class, two periods to the class next above it, and one to the 
remaining classes. 

485. The annual vacations in Indian primary schools are short, but the Vacations 
numerous native festivals afiord a number of occasional holidays. Sunday is 
everywhere a whole holiday, and Saturday is sometimes a half hohday or Friday 

in Muhammadan schools. In Madras schools there is a summer vacation of 
one month, and also a few days’ holiday at Christmas and the same miscellaneous 
holidays as in schools of higher grades. In Benoad there are no definite rules 
regarding vacations and holidays in primary schools. The schools are closed at 
seasons when the children are required to assist their parents in cultivating or har- 
vesting, or when the monsoon rains make attendance difficult or impossible, aufl 
holidays are given whenever an important festival occurs. In the United Prov- 
inces a summer holiday of 20 days may be given if the Chairman of the District 
Board considers it necessary, the school is closed for eight days after the annual 
examination, and the miscellaneous holidays total up to about eight weeks. In 
the Punjab a fortnight’s holiday is given at the time of the spring harvest and 
the miscellaneous holidays amount to more than five weeks. Apart from miscel- 
laneous holidays, primary schools in the CENTaku Provinces are given three 
weeks’ holiday at seed time and three weeks’ at harvest time. 

486. An account of the system of class management and discipHne in the Class 
Board schools of the Punjab, in the rural schools of the Centraij Provinces, and 

in the more archaic village schools of B engad, wiU serve to illustrate this portion IbsipHne. 
of the subject. With the simple appliances and low paid teachers which are all 
that the primary schools have lutherto been able to afford, the system of manage- 
ment is necessarily of the simplest, and it falls far below the accepted standard 
of modem Europe. But the training of teachers and the equipment of schools 
are being gradually improved, and with these reforms the system of class 
management and discipline is undergoing transformation. 

487. A primary school in the Punjab with less than 30 or 40 pupils, and 
suoh schools form the large majority, has a single teacher. Most of these schools 
give instruction in the full primary coarse of five classes, and each class 
studies several subjects. The teacher may therefor have to teach 30 or 40 
pupils, varying in ages from perhaps 5 to 15 and studying a variety of subjects. 

Jt follows that the system of class management must be rudimentary. In each 
class the teacher is assisted by a monitor, selected from among the best pupils of 
the class, whose special function it is to beep order. The boys of the upper 
classes also help to teach and keep order in the lower classes. The majorify of 
the pupils sit in the school room, but some are also accommodated in the 
verandahs, and others perhaps under a tree outside. Under the old system the 
teacher sat in the centre of a wall and the pupils were arranged in a circle all 
round the room. This method is discouraged and teachers are told to place the 
pupils in parallel rows facing them, the highest classes in front. The teacher 
will perhaps take two classes at the same time, setting sums to one and hearing 
another read or giving it an object lesson. The classes at the back of the 
room and outside wiU, in the meantime, ho occupied with writing in their 
books or on their slates, in doing sums or in drawing maps, and sonie of 
the bigger boys will be looking after them and helping them. The discipline is 
simple and paternal, and the chil^n are generally well behaved. The rule 
enjoining cleanliness is difficult to enforce in the case of the children of the 

5 antry. Class movements are supposed to be made in unison, and the boys axe 
ed for this purpose. The rule is, however, not always observed. The words 
of command ore given in English. 

488. A rural school in the Oentead Provinces is divided into five classes, 
and a certificated master is supposed to he able to teach and manage 40 hoys, 
and a monitor half that number. The monitor is a lad of the village who lias 
passed his primary examination and shows a bent for teaching : he receives a small 

a A 2 
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rfiTOuneration (R2 to .E4) a montli) and teaches the little hoys. Mx. Sharp 

the following description of the method of class management in a well 

conducted school 

In the verandah are eeated the inCanis and the fust class, under the immediate care o£the 
monitor who is at present kneeling on the floor and showing the infants, who sprawl nroani 
Wm' how to form letters and count with cowries or seeds. Mc.mtime ho must keep half an eye 
noon class I, tvho aie writing simple words and sentences on their slates j soon he will Uye 
tHransfei thither hU whole attention, and take each section throngh a reading lesson, wWle ’ 
the inlants play with their cowries, or disport thcmsolveB os they see fit. 'llie second ola «3 j| 
also taneht by the monitor, bnt is just now inside, working out arithmetic questions under 
the matter’s vigilance. In half an hour, when the master has set down the two highest classes 
to writing work, he will take his turn in the verandah, and while the boys of the second section 
of class I aro labouring through an addition-sum, will turn his attention to the first scotiott 
and the infants, thus leaving the monitor free to go inside and orally instruct class 11 in reading 
or the muitiplioation tables. At present, however, ho is engaged with his two proper classes, 
the third and fourth j and while the former writes copies, ho is exphaining the globe to the 
latter, or questioning them in tho lesson they have prepared overnight at home. All this 
requires carefully constructed time-tables ; and, even so, the criticism is likely to he that the 
sehool, especially for so small a staff, is too much sub-divided j for (class I being in reality 
double) there are practically no less than six standards. 

As regards the method and class management, strict rules of gnidanco are laid down in 
the training classes and normal schools ; and books upon theso subjects have been published in 
the vernacular by the Department. Generally speaking, class nnsweririg is in vogue (perhaps 
too much so) in the small classes ; in classes III and IV wc find individnal answering and taking 
of places, on the results of which tho monthly eljiss-order is made out. Cram, learning by rote 
and unintelligent iiistruotion of oveiy kind are (li'couraged in favour of ocular demonstration 
and thorough comprohension. The infants must bo taught by means of pictures and objects; 
the oleraents of arithmetic are explained with reference to tho “ball frame” or to hags of- 
cowiies. Geography must be ilhistratod by a walk to the tank or the river, nndthedi«covciyof 
miniature islands, capes and gulfs. Understanding of the PatvsaTi’t map is attained by an 
excursion to the fields; botany may not be attempted without tho dissection of Icwcs and 
flowers, nor agriculture without the display of prescribed apparatus. Above all, the constant 
use of the black board, tho map and the pioluro is insisted on. So much for precept ; but, in 
practioo, tho native teacher is often wedded to ways that re.snlt from centuries of 7»»/Hrf/More— the 
droning of unintelligent repetition, the despotism of the ipte dtrit that scorns, because it 
tears, an explanation ; still, training has already effected much ; and uncertifleated teachers b» . 
being replaced rapidly by qualified men. 

489 In Bengal tlie system is on similar lines to that ivliich prevails in tho 
Punjab, but is muoli more rudimentary. The ordinary village lotvcr ptimaTy 
school has only one teacher. Sometimes he may not have more than 10 to 20 
pupils, but in a largo villago the number may be as many as CO or oven more. 
Prom the infant stage upwards the pupils arc divided into five classes. ,In tho 
better sohools the teacher sits in tho middle of one side of the room and the 
pupils are arranged aU round the wall; the highest class sitting on his 
immediate right, and so on in gradation. In other schools the children sit pell- 
mell on the floor. There is no defined monitorial system, but one or two oi the 
bigger boys help the teacher with the lower classes and exercise an authority 
which is as much feared as that of the guru himself. Tlio teacher will perhaps 
himself look after three classes, hearing one class read, giving another a sum to 
work out, and supervising the copy writing of a third. Tho other classes will 
be set tasks to he porformod under the eye of tho bigger hoys appointed for the 
purpose. In most sohools tho children' are still taught mainly by rote. In 
the older days the gurus wore in the habit of inflicting cruel and fantastic • 
punishments on their pupils. Such methods are forbidden by the Education 
Buies and are dyii^ out, but the guru still makes a free use of the cane. In 
an upper primary school the arrangomonts are bettor. There are as a rule 
two teachers ; the head teacher takes the three upper classes and his assistant 
the remainder. Tlio two teachers sit on opposite sides of tho room and tho pupils 
01 each are arranged in a somi-cirole round him in tho manner aheady des- 
1 t^ehers are better educated than in tho general run of village 
schools, the mstmction is less mechanical, and the discipline is bettor. 


eiijrtictil 

trainins- 


gress 



forms an * * x,: ^ volume u show that physical eier 

haTf-an-hour ^ ^PvhnaTy schools, a qnartei 

gymnastic annaiatnm purpose. In some provinces sin 

gy mudsuo apparatus is provided, more generaUy the exercises aile such as cm 
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performed without it. Graduated coui'ses of physical traiuiug have been pre- 
Boribed. Such a course may begin with simple action songs and exercises for 
the infant class, and proceed to more complicated drill and perhaps gymnastic 
exercises. Indian children take a pleasure in such exercises and native methods 
and games have been incorporated in the courses with considerable advantage. 

The priniary school pupils sometimes take part in the athletic tournaments 
which have become a popular feature of Indian school hfe. The want of good 
play grounds for primary schools is often felt in town schools. In the Punjab 
itinerant gymnastic instructors, reservists or certificate-holders, visit the verna- 
cular schools and train the masters and monitors as well as the pupils. Apart 
from the prescribed courses the children take much pleasure in their own games, 
which they play chiefly in the evening. 

Duration and Stages of the Primary Course. 

491. ITie course of primary instruction, whether given in primary schools tapper »ud 
or in the primary classes of secondaiy schools, is in general divided into two stages primary 
styled the upper primary and the lower primary. In former times the two stages.^ 
stages were, in most provinces, marked off sharply by the lower and upper 
primary examinations which closed each period of the course. Now that a 
diminishing importanoe is attached to the examination of young pupils, this 
distinction is losing its force and the primary course is assuming the character 

of a graduated series of classes working up to a standard which suffices for the 
general mass of the people. The lower primary stage is, however, inmost 
provinces still regarded as an entity in itself, and, as already stated, the large 
majority of schools for the children of villagers and other poor classes do not 
profess to. give instruction beyond that stage. In 3901-1902 out of a total of 
nearly million boys in the primary classes only 412,000, or a little over one- 
eighth, were in the upper stage. 

492. The lower primary stage contains as a rule four or five classes, and the 
upper primary stage one or >two classes. The course in each class occupies and ages of 
in general one year, but double promotions are sometimes given to forward 
children while backward children must sometimes be retained for more than 

a year in the same class. The school life begins at the age of about 5 or 6, and 
the majority of children, who only pass through the lower primary stage, 
finish their schooling at the ago of about 10 or 11 ; those who complete the 
primary course remain at school imtil the age of about 11 to 13. The following 
are the number of classes in the various Provinces : — 


Ifadrai ; — Lower Primary 
Upper Primaiy 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infant class and S classes. 
1 class- 

Total . 

« 

• 

• 

5 classes. 

IBomlay : — Superior ScIiooIb 
R ural Schools . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Infant olass and 7 classes. 
6 classes. 

Bengal ’, — ^Lower Primary 
Upper Primary 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

In&nt class and 4 classes. 
8 classes. 

Total . 

• 

• 

• 

7 classes. 

United Protinccf : — Preparatory 
Lower Primary 

Upper Primary 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

8 classes. 

8 classes. 

8 classes. 

Total . 


• 


6 classes. 

Tunjah : — Lower Primary 
Upper Primaiy 

• 

• 


Infant class and 8 classes. 
8 classes. 

Total 



• 

5 classes. 

Burma \ — Lower Primary . 
Upper Primary 

• 

• 

p 

9 

• 

• 

Infant class and 8 classofi, 

8 classes. 

Total t 

» 

» 


6 classes. 
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Central Provinces Lower Primary 
Upper Primary 

Total 

Assam Lower Piimary . 

• Upper Primary . 

Total 


Btrar *. — 


Infant; class and 8 clasBcs, 

1 elass. 

C claesCB. 

Infant class and 3 classes^ 

2 classes. 

•a* 

0 elasscs. 

4 classes. 


Clasiica in 
Rombay and 
Bengal. 


493. Wo liavo already scon that inBomhay tho priniary school gives the full 
course of vornaoular education provided in tho Prosidoncy. There is notliing in 
Bombay to coiTCspond to tho middle vernacular schools of other prorinces. 
In tho report for lUOl-1902, tho Director stnlcs that “ the system of primary 
education is a system complete in itself aiming at giving hoys, roughly speaking 
hotivcon the ages of 5 and 17, a sutTicicnt education in and through tho verna- 
culars, It has no necessary connection ■with the secondary sy.slcm, and 'ivould 
remain quite unaftocted if the sccondaiy system were to disappear to-morrow.” 
Tho five simpler standards of tho Bombay rural schools vdW shortly be alluded 
to awain. In Bengal the full primary course sliows seven standanLs or classes; 
but the lower standards of the primary stage do not, ns a rule, each occupy a 
year, and tho course of instruction lasts from about tho ages of 6 to 9 in the 
lower, and from 9 to 11 in tho upper, stage. 


4,9.1,. The systems of cla«s promotion vary. Ilithcrto a distinction has hcen 
promotion, mado in somo provinces hetween promotion from class to class and promotion 
from tho lower primary to tho upper primary stage. In Madras promotion 
appears to ho given in all oases by tlic -schoolmaster. It is recommended that 
pupils should bo promoted from one class to another only after a regular exam- 
ination to test their fitnc.ss. In Bombay, on the other hand, promotions ate made 
from class to cla«s on tho result of examinations hold in situ hy the Govern- 
ment Inspector, but tho head rntmtor has power to proinotoif the Inspector is 
prevented from holding the examination. In Uenoal it has hitherto beni the 
practice for tho schoolraostcr to make promotions in the three lowest classes, end 
for promotion to higher classes to depend on tho result of an examination in tiiu 
held by the Sub-Inspcctor. Bor promotion to tho upper prim-ary stage the hoys 
imve had to pass a further examination. In the United Provjkcis promotion 
from class to class is made hy the teacher subject to tho control of the inspecting 
officer, but promotion to U»c upper primary stago has hitherto depouded on the 
result of an annual ccntnal examination. A .similar rule Jms prcTOiled in the 
Punjab. In Buksia, departmental oxamniation.s have controlled all promotions. 
In tho Centbal Provinces pupils arc jwomoted from class to class only after a 
regular test examination conducted hy tho head mnstor, or, in rural schools, by 
the Deputy Inspector if tho latter does not consider the head master capable 
of making judioious promotions. 


General 
coane and 
inethodi. 


Subjects niitl Mctliod of Tcncliiiicr. 

■495. Tlio ooureo of instruction in n primary school is simple, and in general the 
maximum wluoh it attempts is to tcaoh tho child to read and write his own 
language ; 'to obtain a sufficient knowledge of aritlunctio and mcnsmntion to enable 
h^ to do easy sums, and to understand tho simple forms of native accounts and 
the village map; to acquire a rudimentary' knowledge of geography, agrionlture, 
samtaiion and of tho history of his oo'untry ; to train his faculties hy simple kinder- 
garten and omcct lessons ; and to develop lus physique by drill and exercises. The 
olioico of books IS so designed that tho child may gain some knowledge of history, 
geopamy and the elements of science from tho primers from which ho learns to 
read. Uf recent years endeavour has been made to render the conrso less bookish 
andSiilnfff^'^^ specially by the introduction of kindergarten methods 
to sav bv mphods bavo been used with discretion, that is 

* r ‘ teasers, without ekborato forms, rules, and nppUances, 

produ® everyday life, they have been 

p uotive of much benefit, m unpartmg greater life and reality to the teaching 
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and in training the children’s senses and powers of observation. The experience 
which has been gained of these methods in Madras and Bombay has enabled 
these provinces to efEect steady advance in the system ; a complete scheme has 
been prepared for Bengal, for the introduction of which teachers are being trained ; 
and a manual is being prepared for kindergarten teaching in the Punjab, u’here 
well designed courses of object lessons are already given. The Director in 
Burma reports that kindergarten and object lessons form part of the primary 
curriculum in that province and that they have been popular from the beginning ; 
since 1896-1897 an infant standard has been added to Anglo-vernacular schools 
in which kindergarten occupations and object lessons are taught. Other pro- 
vinces have made some progress in a similar direction. 


496. There is a distinction, which was much more strongly marked in former Iwiruction in 
days than it is at the present time, between the instruction given in primary • 

schools and m the primary depai^ents of secondary schools. The distinction the primny’” 
did not obtain to the same extent in all provinces, and, in this as in so many 
other respects, Bombay and Bengal stood at either end of the scale. In Bombay 
the secondary schools have no primary departments,*" but no boy can enter the 
English stage of instruction until he has passed through four of the lower 
vernacular classes in a general primary school. In Bengal the high and mififlln 
schools have their own primary depariments, and formerly the course of instruc- 
tion differed from the outset in each class of school. The new vernacular 
scheme of education for Bengal shapes the course in such a way that it may be 
followed both in primary schools and in the lower classes of big b and middle 
schools, and when that scheme comes into full operation every boy, whatever 
his destination, will have to pass through the same elementary course. But at 
the end of the quinquennium imder review the new Bengal course was in its 
infancy, and in that province, as well as in Burma and in some other parts 
of India, a child educated in a secondary school followed from the earliest stage a 
cpmse of instruction which differed from that given in the primary schools 
proper. 


497. With few exceptions instruction in the ^mary stage of education is 
given exclusively in the vernacular of the pupils. This was not always the case, fcWuf 
and instruction through the medium of English was at one time common in 

the primary classes of secondary schools. The system was mischievous. Not 
only did it prevent children from acquiring a good knowledge of their own 
language, hut the difllculty of learning in a foreign tongue hindered their 
general progress and encouraged a system of learning by rote without proper 
comprehension of the subject matter. The practice has been stopped by a 
recent order in English sohools in Bubha, and the introduction of the new 
vernacular scheme will put an end to it in Bekgai,. 

498. The teaching of the English language as a portion of the primary course 
is not generally encouraged and is growing less common, but it is still continued 
in several provinces especially in the upper primary stage. lu Madbas “ a 
second language is also prescribed as an optional subject and this may be either 
English or any* one of the seven recognised vernacular languages of the 
Presidency. Englirii, however, which was formerly taught from the first 
standard upwards, can now only be begun in the third standard in which 
instruction in the language is given mainly through conversation lessons.” t In 
the United Pbovinoes it was until recently the praotioe to begin the 
study of English in the first year of the upper primary stage of English 
schools. In 1902-03 the practice was forbidden in all State schools, hut 
aided schools were granted a general permission to continue teaching English 
even in the primary classes, t In the Punjab English is still taught in the two 
upper primary classes. In Anglo-vernacular schools in Burma, English is 
studied from the lowest class upwards. English is not taught in the primary 
classes of schools in the plains district of Assam, but it is taught in the mission 
schools of the .Khasi and' Jaintia Hills and the upper primary examination in 
all subjects, except Elhasi, is held in English. 

* Exc^t in somo >pcoia\ easas nieli as Earopean RChools. 
t HepO'-t on Pnblie Instrnction in the Madras Presidency, 1901-02, pape 27. 

JJj) 1903 initber ondera mun leaned to rerert to the practice of inelndinjr En^rlish in the upper primary 
stage. 
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499. Another important distinction wliich is gaining ground in several 
provinces is that hetween the courses of instruction in urban and rural schools. 
Endeavour is being made to popularize rural education and make it more pracij. 
cally useful by devising shorter and simpler courses for the children of agri- 
culturists embodying instruction in subjects which are likely to be useful to tfem 
in after life. Allusion has already been made to the Bombay rural standwds 
and a further account will diortly be given of the teaching in rural schools. ’ 


600. The following is a brief statement of the primary curricula in the 
various provinces. 

Madbas. — 

Lowan Pbimary Staob. 

Compulmt/ tuhjeeU. 

Beading, Bccitntion and Giammar. 

Writing and Spoiling. 

Aritlimetio— tho compound rules and mental arithmetic. 

Optional subjeeit. 

Object ie**o«*.—FamiliaT animals, vegetables and minerals, and their products ; fanu- 
liar facts regarding tho weather. 

Second Language . — Any of tho seven recognized vornaoulais of the province. 
Dratoiug.'^'Ed'crnicti.iarg free-hand. 

Otegraphy . — Of the village and tho district. 

Singing. 

Elements of Hygiene. 

Uffes Priu.\by Stage. 

Compulsory subjects. 

Beading and Wnting.’—k.s above. 

Arithmetic . — Includhig addition and subtraction of fractions; mental arithmefie, 
household accounts, and bazar hills. 

Second Xsa^us^e.— English or a vcrnacnlar. 

Dramtaji.— Free-hand. 

Madras Presidency and adjoining provinces; physical features of India; 
oceans and continents ; shape, size, and motions of the earth. 

' Optional subjects. 

Singing. 

Elements of Hygiene. 

History if India , — very clomontary knowledge, up to 186S, 

Elements <f Agriculture. 

Mensuration,— Areas of the square and rectangle. 

Any of the subjects of the Madras industrial course. 


601. Bomday.— In a Bombay urban primary school the infant class and 
first two classes correspond to the lower primary stage, the next two classes 
correspond to the upper primary stage, and the remaining three classes are 
above the ordinary standard of primary instruction. As, however, tho Bombay 
system regards the whole of tho vernacular course os a single entity, and as the 
instruction is given throughout in tho same school, it will bo convenient to 
describe the whole in this place. Tho Hopartment has laid down somewhat 
different curricula for Marathi, Gujaratbi, Kanarese, Sindhi, and Urdu schools. 
They are all based on the same principles and tho Marathi school has been 
selected for illustration. 

Lowee Pbiuary Staoe. 

Reading . — ^DepaTbmental icadets in Balbodh* and Modi^ ; learning poetry by heart. 

ITrfYtny.— 'Dictation in Balbodh and Modi. 

Arithmetic . — Simple nrithmetio, European and Native ; ea^ mental arithmetic. 

Study of a map ; tho four cardinal points ; notion of the relative poation 
of ohjeotB with rofetenoe to space : plan of tho sohool house ; map of the taluis.X 

Object Lessons . — On subjects treated of in tho reading hook, with simple drawing. 


Uffeb Pbiuaby Stage. 


Beading and Writing.— As above but more advanced. 

Arithmetic . — ^English tables of waghts, measures, etc.; vulgar fmetions ; rule of thi’ce 
w S'Dd cempound proportion ; mental arithmetic involving tho use of native tables. 
Jltstory and Geography . — Histoiy of tho Province, general knowledge of the Presidenoy 
_ and of India ; map of India. 

_^bjeet Lessons. - Plants, animala, andnatural phenomena with simple drawing. 


• — oopr land. \ f Hodi — running hand. 

^ iiovontio And Auininistr&tiTft fiQb*di^8lon of tho ^strioti 
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Fdhther Stage, 


Departmental readers j grammar and etymology' ; manuscript reading ; repe- 
tition of poetry ; prosodj’. 

Z/'r/ftny.— Essay or report writing in. onrrent hand, witlt attention to handwriting, 
spelling and punctuation. 

Mathemalicn — ^Arithcmetic and native accounts ; Euclid, Book I. 

Hiitorg . — History of India ; some instrnction in the system of Indian Government. 
Qeographg . — Geography of the world j elementary physical geography. 

Sanitary Primer. 

In his Eeport for 1901-02 the Director quotes tho following remarks by 
IVfr. Prior, Inspector of the Central Division, which sum up the net result of the 
vernacular course : — 


A hoy who has completed the Balloih Higher Standards has a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic including decimal fractions, tho advanced rales and native accounts, whilst his 
reasoning powers have been developed by mastering the first book of Euclid. Ho has read a good 
deal of prose and poetry — qnite siidicicnt to make him understand the lighter literature of 
the day and to express bis own ideas with oorrectness. He can read difRcuIt Modi script and 
can write in that diameter. He has also a hiir knowledge of the History of India, of tho 
Geography of tho lYorld, and of elementary sanitation and science. In foot he has received 
a senna ail round practical education. 


502. Berqad. — ^T ho throe lowest classes of the new Bengal primary course 
are styled the infant classes. In these classes children are to he taught largely 
by the kindergarten method. The course includes kindergarten occupations, 
the alphabet and spelling hook, writing words, the simple rules of European and 
native arithmetic, drawing — beginning with lines and ending with simple 
free-hand drawing and tracing, simple action songs, and elementary drill and 
gymnastics. Tlie following table compares tho new and old courses in the Lower 
Primary and Upper Primary stages : — 

Lower Friuart Course. 


Old eottrte. 

Beading test hook. 

Beading mannscript. 

Hand-writing. 

Literataro hook, inclnding a lesson in Geo- 
graphy. 

Arithmetic, including mental arithmetic, 
Enropean and native. 

Suliatiiari (native arilhmetic). 

Hygiene. 

Total course of reading, pages. 


A'eis eourte. 

Heading. 

Hand-writing. 

Science Primers, Standards I and II, 
Arithmetic, European and native, mental 
arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

School drill. 

Object lessons on the sky and air and the 
subjects in science. 

MannnI nork (optional), for boys. 

Needlework, for girls. 

Total course of reading, 179 pages. 


Upper Pmmart Course:. 


Old eourie. 

Pcngali language and grammar. 

History of Bengal. 

Geography of the qnarters. 

Geography of Bengal. 

European and native arithmetic. 

Euclid, Book 1, 26 propositions, and mensura- 
tion. 

Elements of physical science or agriculture. 
Sanitation. 

Total course of reading, 816 or 966 pages. 


Jfeur eouw. 

A literature book including prose, poetry and 
grammar. 

Historical Header (Bengal). 

Geographical Header. 

European and native arithmotio and mental 
arithmetic. 

Practical geometry and mensuration 
Seicncc Primer, Standards III and IV. 
Free-hand drawing. 

Drill. 

Object lessons on tho action of water in natnre 
and tho subjects in science, 
hlanual work (optional), for boys. 

Needlework, for girls. 

Total course of reading, 490 pages. 


It will he seen from the above outline that the course of reading has 
been abridged and that tho instruction has been made more practical. The 
introduction of tho now scheme was sanctioned in tho Besolution of the 
Government of Bengal No. 1, dated tho 1st January 1901. It was re- 
cognized that tho change would be fraught with great difficulty. “ To 
introduce tho system simultaneously throughout the province, it would be 
necessary to attempt to speoially train all tho primary and middle school 
teachers in Bengal numbering some 50,000 at tho least, some of AVhom 


0 
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{i.e., those -n-ho are in charge of good schools) are fairly intelligent and able 
■while others are of a ‘ very inferior type, such as the gums who start the so* 
called season pathsalas. The task of Gaining such an enormous number of 
teachers would be colossal, and it is feared that the diCBculties which might aris^ 
in this matter would militate against the success of the scheme and nu^bt 
rise to doubts as to the soundness of the scheme itself.” It was therefore'deouled 
“ to limit the introduction of the new scheme to those schook where boys ar 
being actually sent up for competition for scholarships of the middle, unner 
primary, and lower primary stages, in which classes of schools the gurus are 
generally experienced and trained men, and to leave the gurus in schools of 
a lower type, such as season pathsalas, either to continue to teach as now ths 
old system of instruction, or to attempt the new should they wish to do 
or feel they were competent to undertake it. The number of primary sehools* 
upper and lower, is 4=7,714 ; of these not more than 16,444, exactly one-third 
of the whole, compete for scholarships.” It was not expected that the teachers 
would at once teach the new subjects well, but it was contended that the teachiiiff 
could not be worse than the present entirely mechanical system of trainino- th* 
memory whereby all the other faculties are dulled, and it was urged that bad 
teaching w'ith a good educational system would produce better results 
teaching with a bad and unsound system. In pursuance of this policy manuals 
have been prepared for the teachers, and instruction in method is being wiven in 
the Kurseong training school and in local schools opened for the purpose. It 
will be for the next Quinquennial Eeview to describe the further history of tliic 
important experiment. 

503. The United Provinces The lower primary course in vernacular 
schools comprises reading, writing, arithmetic and geography. Arithmetic in- 
cludes the four compound rules in Indian money, and the weights and measures' 
in common use. In mental arithmetic the children are taught fractional tables 
up to 40. The teaching in geography includes the meaning and use of a map 
the points of the compass, the explanation of simple geographical forms, aud the 
map of the District. The upper primary ooui-se includes the same subiects 
with the addition of an agricultural primer and a prima* on sanitation. The 
course in arithmetic extends to recurring decimals, simple interest, aud practice 
In the lessons on_ geography the children are taught the map- of India by means' 
of notes on historical events, places, etc. In the primary department of English 
schools the curriculum also includes drawing and ob'ject lessons. Wheieyer 
trained teachers are employed, school driU is included in the cumculum of both 
upper and lower primary schools. 

604. The PuNj^.— The lower primary course comprises reading''and con- 
versation,_writmg and dictation, arithmetic including the four compound rules and 
mental anthmetic, geography of the district and of the province, object lessons 
on common objects, and elementary drill and gymnastics. Half the series of 

Sr/ province, the other half are 
selected locally by the District Inspectors or head masters of high schools with 

if Inspector. This ensures diversity and the adaptation’ 

of the lessons to local circumstances. In vernacular schools the upper urimaTV 
course consists of reading,^ grammar; writing; dictation and le^ter-TOitiri^ 
of three and simple interest, and mental arithmetic; 
outline of the geography of the world both physical and politic^ and 

of La. India andthePmjab; 

object lessons ; drawing- modeninB-^ii • ®-’^ff^®iotic ; kinderga:rten ; 

simple science prii^r -^and nSfl?^ geographical feathres ; a 

oufesiolo^°Shyriene s& andaprifeSf 
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rules and vrciglits and mcnsurcs. The course in geography eomprises instruc- 
tion in the meaning of the cardinal points, general geography of India and 
Jiurma, and map dra-vring. In English schools, English and a souond language 
must he studied in both the lower and upper primary departments. The 
second language may be Pali, a vernacular language of Burma or Ini'a, or 
Latin or French, the choice depending on the oliaracter of the school. 

606. The Central Provinces. — The ordinary course in the lower primary 
stage comprises reading, writing, arithmetic, Itindcrgartcn, object lessons, 
geography, drawing and ph.\sieal exercise. The arithmetic includes mental 
exercises and native accounts. The course in geography includes the map of 
the school rooitf drawn to scale, the district, and the explanation of geographical 
terms on a map or globe. The object lessons are on familiar plants, animals and 
substances in common use. In the two first years the course in drawing consists 
in making gcomet rical forms on a ruled slate. In tlio third year curved lines and 
their combination are studied and familiar objeols are dranm from copies. 
Agricultural lessons (explained and illustrated by apparatus) are studied in 
some schools, and where they aro not, an historical reader is compulsory. 
Kindergarten occupations, object lessons, and drawing after the first two years, 
are volimtaiy subjects. In the fourth class or upper primarj’- stage the subjects 
arc the same. Tim course in arithmetic extends to the elements of vuig.ir and 
decimal fiuctions and of native acconi»ts. TJic geographical course ineludes the 
following: (1) outlines ofthowoild ns taught orally from a globe ; (2) causes 
of dny and night, size and shape of the earth ; (3) comprehension of the 
palwiiri's map of the village area; outlines of India and the Central Prov- 
inces ; the principal countries and peoples of the world, witli special reference 
to the British Empire. TIic agricultural lessons include the elements of the law 
of landlord and tenant. The object lessons in this course arc intended to convey 
an cloincntaiy luiowlcdge of animals and plant s, with special reference to agri- 
culluro, and of metals and other suhsfancGs employed in the arts and manu- 
facluros carried on in the district in which the school is situated. 

307. AssAM.-*-Taking the full primai-y curriculum to ho represented by the 
syllabus for the upi)or primary scholarship and certificate examination, the 
subjects of .study in the disfricts of tlic plains arc;— ro.iding, irriting, grammar, 
and composition ; a general account of the quarlcre of the -globe ; history of 
Bcng-al or Assam ; aritlimctic, including mental exercises and native accounts ; 
Euclid, the first 10 propositions of Book I ; simple mensuration ; and p science 
primer. 

Tcacliliiw in Knral Schools. 

608. In some provinces the course in rural schools has been differentiated 
from the general jirimary school course with a view to make it more popular 
and to aiford a more practical and useful education. The subject has received 
special attention in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Punjab. 

500. BojinAT Side by side with the “ superior ” schools there exist in 

Bombay special rural schools which teach in place of the ordinary seven standayds 
five simpler standards. Tlio whole course is designed to occupy the child roughly 
from the ages of G to 12. The system has now been in force for some years ; it 
has not progressed equally all over the Presidency. In tho Northern Di^•is^on 
the rural standards aro popular ; in the Southorn Pirisioii i-ural standards have 
only been recently framed for Kanarc^c schools, but they aro being rapidly in- 
troduced (not without some oiqrasition) in the Ifaratlii Districts of Itatnagiri and 
Kolaba ; in the Central Divisions “ there is a good deal of tacit resistance • 
as local masnates prefer tho JiallmJh standards which arc more useful to their 
own children. Jlastcrs too used to think it beneath their dignity to teach the 
Modi standards, hut steady prc-ssuro from the Deputy Inspcctois is jnaking itself 
felt.*'* Tiro standards were revised in ISOO. In tho infant class they give tlie 
same course of instruction ns the superior standards. *' 'I’licnccforward they arc 
specially devoted to Ihrco il.’s n bile jiarticnlar attention is paid to nalivo accounts, 
simple forms of agreement, the plants and animals of the locality, its agricultural 
products, in addition to an olementary knowledge of sanitation.” Mr. Prior, 
from whose report a quotation 1ms already been made, says that as comimrccl 
Avith the hoy Avho pa'jscs thronsh the superior standards tho hoy avIio complete.s 

* IHQI-OS, {A(,'e 42. 
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the rural course “ learns only the more practically useful rules of arithmetic* 
entirely omitting decimal fractions, nor does he learn any Euclid. He learns 
only those branches of accounts and bookkeeping which ho will actually need in 
later life. The technical terms used in formal documents are rendered' 
familiar in his reading hooks. He can write simple reports in Modi and read 
fluently from the miscellaneous file in a jHavnilatdav s office. His knowlodoe 
of history is limited to his province, and hi^ knowledge of geography to Indfa. 
He has been given also some idea of rudimentary science and sanitation. The 
scope of this course is thus severely utilitarian; hut it is hoped that the in- 
troduetion of objeot lessons and simple drawing will tend to relieve the monotony 

of the curriculum”. ™ , 

610. The Certral Provinces.— The following account of the rnral 
schools in the Central Provinces is taken mainly from the work by Mr. Sharp from 
which several quotations have aheady been made. 

The fir.st step in the direci^ion of revising the system of education with a 
view to make it more appropriate to tiie needs of village life was taken in 
the year 1893-91. Under the old system the readers were couched in a 
language pmctically foreign to the people, and the subjects and methods of in* 
struotion had so little hearing on the experience of everyday Me that education 
was deservedly unpopular among the parents and left little impression on the 
children. It was thought that the schools would be both more popular and more 
useful if the curriculum were simplified and the hours of attendance reduced so 
as to admit of the boys’ devoting part of the day to fieldwork. The school hours 
were shortened from a total of six to three in the morning and two in the after- 
noon. Pupils of the first and second classes were required to attend in the mom* 
ins only, and the school committee was empowered to exempt pupils of higher 
classes, being the children of agriculturalists, from afternoon study. The schools 
remained unpopular, and in 1697-98 the Chief Commissioner suggested that a 
further step should be taken by rendering the curriculum more utilitarian. 
“What it is most desirable to give the son of an actual cultivator,” he said, "is 
ability to read and write sufficiently, a knowledge of arithmetic q/ier Miive 
methods such as will enable him to follow his accounts with his shop-keeper and 
his landlord, some familiarity with the manner in whicli his rights and 
liabilities are recorded, and such general development of his intelligence as 
will result from the use of judiciously framed readers, and perhaps some 
simple object lessons.” The suggestion was considered by a conference in 
March 1899, and a scheme was then formulated, which, after teriativo 
application, was enforced in all primary schools. Under the now .system the 
bulk of the pupils are “ half timers ” and the few whole timers consist as a rule 
of the sons of the malgvzary the bania, the paltcari, and the schoolmaster him- 
self, who require a little more than the minimum of knowledge and can afford 
the time to return after breakfast for two horn's’ further instruction. 

oil. The rural school contains five classes— (1) the infant class, (2) the first 
class divided into two sections, (3) the second class, (4) the third class and (5) the 
fourth class which ends the course. The age of the pupils ranges from about five 
to fourteen years. The “ half timers ” are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
kindergarten, drawing, geography, agriculture and simple facts about physical 
science. The general readers provide the lessons in agriculture anrl physical 
science, and the only other books required are a simple geography and an arith- 
metic. 


512. Seading is begun in the infant class by means of seeds, cowries, and sand 
spr^d on boards. In class 1, the child-proceeds from the alphahet'and easy words 
to short sentences. In class 3 intelligent reading is aimed at and attention is paid 
to^parsing and punctuation. In class 4 a reader, 184 pages, is studied which con- 
tains 70 lessor in prose and poetry. The subjects are moral, intellectual and 
prao ica , and include simple historical stories, and lessons in sanitation, simple 
illnSro+td 1 * roa^gs are accompanied by explanations and 

mannscriTit Irasons. The children are also taught to read ordinary 

the studv^of the petitions, ete. Under the head of reading comes also 

theSl?4 tlie field roll, and 

his rights, S’e recorded the land held by him. 

tion is made as no and the rent due for them. The Instruc- 

Swotoal OR possible and enoe « tirice a monfii tkepatuari tokos 
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tliG boys into the fields, and explains the papers on the spot. The poetry lessons 
are dilUoult, heoansc the hoys are ignorant of gmminav and the vocabulary diders 
gi’eatly from that in ordinary use ; tho meaning therefore requires careful and 
copious explanation. Along ndth tho study of the meaning, tho poetry is learnt 
by heart and sung to one or other of tho popular rags, 'lliis exorcise is enjoyed 
bj' the boys and is popular n*ith their parents. 

613. -When a boy has attained class 4, liis Writing lessons are as foIIOTrs : — 
(rt) copying small hand in a book from printed headings ; 

(5) dictation (on slates) from the render and from imseon passages ; 

' (c) tho writing (on rough native paper ndth a reed pen) incidental 
to the study of manuscript ; and 

(d) the writing (generally in a note-book of native paper) of imaginary 
letters, at firal dictated by the master, and, later on, made up by the 
boys. 

Cld<. In jdriUttneiio an endeavour is made to combine in~a suitable manner 
the European and tho native methods. A special characteristic of the native 
system is the extent and complexity of the tables which are learnt by heart. 
Fractional tables are carried up to 100x5^, plain tables up to 100x100, and 
square tables even higher. Mr. Sharp mentions the instance of a small school 
boy who could tell, irithout a moment’s hesitation, the square of any 
number up to l.Ot'O. “ In 1800 a courso was drawn np, which, based on 
European methods, yet includes sufficient of tho Hindu system to give 
scope to native genius, to serve for the practical purposes of business, and to 
prevent tho pupil from thinking that arithmetic, as taught in the school, is quite 
alien from the methods pursued in domestic life. On the one band, tho element- 
ary rules, problems, and rule of tlirec (as being useful mental exorcise) are taught 
strictly upon European lines. Vulgar and decimal fi actions arc discarded, save 
that addition and suljjrnction of tho latter to two places are taught ns a neces- 
sary adjunct to the jtattcarVs papers. On tho other hand, the standard of tables 
has been raised to .suit native ideas; gurus* are retained ; interest is taught on 
tho native method, and the keeping of mahajani accounts has been made com- 
pulsory.” 

516. !Mr. Sharp says that no sul)jcct is taught so badly in the Central 
Provincc.s rillagc schools as Geo/iJ'opfij/. “The reasons are tho intrinsic diffi- 
culties of instruction in this subject, the influonoc of previous curricula which 
masters cannot shake off, faulty methods of instruction, and the want of a really 
suitable text-book.” “ Even now,” he continues, “ many a master is content u 
he can got tho hoys to repeat definitions h-amt by rote, and reel off a list of the 
districts comprising tho province (oven though tho latter no longer form part of 
the half-timer’s course). Eut a gradual improvement is discomihic, due, in 
large measure, to insistence upon the simplified ourricnlum.” Hie theory of 
the present courso is to teach the children to understand tho plan of tho school- 
house, the maps of the village area and of the district, and thence to lead them 
to a general knowledge of gcogra]>hical terms and of the geography of tho prov- 
ince and of tho world. 

510. Lessons in Agriculture ai’O included in the third and fourth readers. 
The lessons are impressed on the children by copious demonstration and a course 
of numerous experiments. To almost every vernacular school is attached 
a garden which sometimes develops into a small experimental farm. Tho 
typical school garden consists of tin cc parts, tho flower garden, the vi gctahle 
g*arden and ttic crop plot. Tho first object aimed at is the adornment of the 
school building and tho impression of neatness and order produced on the 
impils, A second aim is to supply the cbsscs with suitable objects for 
illustrating the lessons on agrionlturo. Thirdly, it is hoped that, by introducing 
ilic cultivation of European and tho hctler class of native vegetal)] os into schools, 
flic use of these products will gradually spread among tho cultivatoi-s. 

517. Considcrahlo attention is paid in tho rural schools to Fliystcal exercise. 
The system adopted is mainly an adaptation of tho native exercises or deshi 
Icasrat. They arc ingenious and intcrc.sting and well designed to improve tlio 
pby.siqup of the children, whilst their native origin renders them popular 
among both jiarcnts and pupils. 
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618. In suinniing np the effect of the village school life .on the child, Hj 
Sharp rightly points out hoTV handicapped he is, as compared mth an EnglU 
boy iby tlie narrowness of his surroundings, _ A thousand varied circumstance, 
excite the curiosity and stimulate the attention and intelligence of an Unglisij 
school-boy even in the remotest of country villages. The son of an Indij^ 
cultivator enjoys few corresponding advantages. His home boasts neither 
pictures nor books. “ His mother cannot read ; his father, if he has the 
knowledge, makes little or no use of it. Tlie^ village temple is whitewashed 
outside, and nearly pitch dark inade. Bclatives sometimes assemble at a 
marriage or a funeral ; but they are all cultivators, too, and present no variety. 
Once or twice a month comes the excitement of the local bazar, and once a year 
a pilgrimage, generally on foot, to some fair by a sacred river. Bor the rest 
sunrise and sunset, and between them the fields of slowly ripening crops. Ali 
tends to lull and dull the senses, tb narrow tho intellect.” The finished product 
of the village school Mr. Sharp describes in the following terms : — 

The rural scholar passes tho primary examination and loaves school at an age betwesn ten 
and fourteen years, or a little later. In handwriting and orthography he is probably, in arfft. 
metical tables and the deoipbering of letters and otber manusoriiifc certainly, superior to the 
English (perhaps to any) hoj' of a similar age. He pan read simple narrative correctly, but 
often with monotony and apparent want of ■anderstanding. Hevertheless, he dees comprehend 
and can remember the meaning of lessons which liavo been once taken and^ explained in class, 
If he is given time, he will probably explain an unseen lesson of equal difficnhy j but thi« h 
not always so j and if he is harried, ho will understand nothing. He is lamentably ignorant o£ 
history and of the conditions of In^a. If the tcachcr^has taken a little pains, he sings charm* 
ingly with zest and feeling ; and he understands tho difficult subjeot-mattcr of tho songs. He 
can express the simplest ideas with great propriety on paper, but his ignorance of grammar 
prevents much progress. In working out sums he is raroful and haidly over makes blnndcre 
but he is exceemnglj' slow ; can work only by the precise rule shown him ; and knows, of course^ 
far less than his European equivalent. At mental problems he is quick within certain limits ; 
but take him off the beatau track and he collapses. His attainments in geography ate utterly 
inferior. His knowledge of common objects is fat narrower, but probably more certain and 
detailed, than that of the average English boy. Ilis acqnaintence with tho principles of land 
record and accounts are a thing apart. Of otiier knowledge ho possesses none. 

On the whole, this Ind of fourteen yvars strikes ns as possessed of a coolness and an aenffr 
ness equal to those of an English youtih of twenty-two, working upon an experience nanowo 
than that of a child of seven. Hence there is a brilliancy but at tho same time an aiti^l 
tone about his attainments. He is wanting in breadth of view, in versatility, in solidity. He 
will explain a piece of poetry more difficult tlian Chaucer, recount the history of tho Banayana, 
work a complicated sum in interest, astonish us with his quickness in tables, interpret the vil- 
lage-registers or balance an account with accumey. This is fairly safe ground. More than 
this he will rattle off a list of the Moghal Emperors or of the British possessions in Africa. 
Probably, however, he does not know who the Moghals were or when they lived, nor whether 
Cape Town is a city, a country or a mountain. That which he really knows ho knows with 
accuracy ; but his knowledge is like a slender eolumn supported on a narrow basis of experience 
unbiittressed by information from surrounding sources. Such a column wo much fear may 
soon collapse. 


619. The Punjab. — ^Tho zamindari scliools of the Punjab have had less suc- 
cess than the^ rural schools' of either Bombay or the Central Provinces. These 
schools " were intended to meet the special requirements of the village people hy 
giving a course of instruction nseful to thorn as villagers and not leading up to the 
higher schools. The scheme of instruction was confined to the 3 Il.’s arithmetic 
being taught according to native methods ; and, to provent hoys from getting 
out of touch with field occupations, it was provided that they should attend for 
one short period a day only, in the morning or evening. The schools were first 
established in 1886 and 1887 j and in 1889, when the scheme of instruction was 
simplified, it was anticipated that, within a short time, there would be at least one 
Boh^l of the new type in every TaJml.'’* The success anticipated was not 
reamed. By the end of 1892-93 there were 213 zamindari sohools in the province, 
hut from that time the number has steadily declined, and in 1901-02 it amounted 
to only 184. At tlm end of that year there were 3,610 sons of agriculturists in 
these sohools as a^inst 4,484 five years earlier. The sohools are unpopular and 
* 1 ° establish a position by the side of the whole-time schools. The 
IS frequently infringed, nature arithmetic is universally nedeoted, 
the agricultural readers are not practically illustrated by 
to e^iahliS, “ m contemplation to abandon the zamindari schools and 

— - — a uniform, scheme of sohools in rural tracts as disti ^ nished from 

* from the Gorornment of the Punjab, No. 408, dated the lOth July Woz! ! “ 
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urlian soliools, « liioli xi’iU not be so ambitious as the present scbome for 
primary schools, and ■will' retain the useful features of tbo zamiudari sohomo.”*' 

620. Otuee Pkovinces. — ^In Bekgad the new sobcme of vornacular educa- 
tion differentiates between tijo courses appropriate for rural and urban schools. 
“ While raral schools have to follow one course of studies in ■\Thioh the simple 
facts of agriculture, natural history and botany form a prominent part, in the 
case of urban schools the simple agrioultural knowledge is replaced by a few 
simple facts in physics and ohomistry.”f In JLvueas no distinction is made 
except that which is afforded by the clioioc of optional subjects. The Madra . 
Government have expressed the opinion “ that the course in primary school j 
can hardly be made shorter or simpler than it is at present. It consists of only 
reading, writing and niithinetic as compulsory subjects, and it does not scorn 
necessary to establish two distinct courses. The curriculum can no doubt be 
improved and this matter is being attended to.”j; 

Ann1}'sis of Tiiiic-tnblcs. 

621. Wo may conclude our account of tbo course of instruction by an 
analysis of t\»e time-tables of typical schools which aro printed in Volume II. 

The following table shows the distribution of tbo hours of study in 
the highest class of a typical upper primary school in five provinces : — 


Snhiect. 

Ilovns rnn ^^XEE. 

^Indraa. 

Bambay. 

npDgA). 

V 

Punjih. 

Central 

Proriuces. 

Vernncular Lnnguago . 

• « 

• 

H 

10 

6 

7i 

123 

English . . • 

« « 







Poreinn « « « 

« • 

. 

• •• 

• •• 


Si 

... 

Arithmetic . . . 

• • 

• 


8 


8i(<5) 

n 

Geography . . . 

« « 

• 

"i 

t c f 


li 

6 

History . , • 

• • 

• 


J 1 


... 

■ • • 

Science and Sanitation ■ . 

• • 

• 

• •• 

3 

3 

• •• 

• » • 

Ohjeut Lessons . . 

• « 

• 

• •• 


8 

li 

14 

Hrawing . . . 

• « 

t 


3 

3 


3 

Physical Exercise . . 

• • 

• 

Si 

8 


3 

O t 


Total 

• 

27i (a) 

S3 

md 

. St 

33 


(a) InnildStion J5 lionr* Wfclilj cxamlnnlion. | (6) Include* 3J hours incntarilion. 


Kindergarten is mentioned as a special subject in the lower classes of all the 
schools from which the above analysis is taken except the Punjab school ; hut 
kindergarten occupations are also taught in the Punjab. Object lessons aro 
included among the subjects of the lower or higlior classes of all the schools. 

522. The following is a similar analysis for the highest class of typical rural 
schools in four proiinccs : — 


Salijcct. 

1 lIocBS rrn ’WnsR. 

Bombay. 

United 

FroTinccs, 

Central 

Prorineca. 

Assam. 

heading 

• • 

• 

G 

C 

5 ' 

8 

H riling ..... 

• • 

• 

5 

8 

-tj 

C 

Arithmetic .... 

• 0 

• 

1 

«: 

Cl 

0 (d) 

Gcogr.iphy .... 

m 0 

• 


3 

Si (4J 

• s« 

Sanitary or Physical Science • 

• • 

• 


• •• 

11 


KindcrgaTlcn .... 

• m 

• 




* 

Drawing ..... 

m 0 

• 


■ • . 


. . . 

Physical ExcrciEC . . . 

• • 

• 


8 


4. 


Total 

« 

33 

SI 

101 (c) 

27i (ri 


(a) Inchidcfl 2 hours modelling. (6) Geography nnd Agrieiiltnre. (r) This is the 
courFo for half-timers. (</} Includes mctisiirnlion. (e) In ndditioii 3 liours weekly oxamiua- 
(ion. 

* Eepnrlon Ftihllo TnstriicUon in Ihc Fnnjih, 1001>1{I02. 
t Kndtiinro lo Govjmtncnl tetirr No. SSS, dtted tho 21<t Fehruarj 1003. 

Modnu Gorernneat loiter Ko. 173, dated the SSth Maroh 1003. 
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The hours of study are longer and the course more elaborate in Bombay anj 
Assam than in the United 'Provinces and the Central Provinces. Kindergarten 
appears only in the Bombay list and object lessons not at all ; but kindergarten 

occupations are also^ taught in the lower classes in the Central Provinces, and 

object lessons are us'ed both in Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

Upper and lower Primary Uxaiiiiiiations. 

623. It bas hitherto been the usual practice to publish the general results nt 
two examinations held at the end of the lower and upper primary courses respeo- 
tively. The character and objects of these examinations have varied consider- 
ably in the different provinces. In some cases they have been used, in addition 
to forming a general progress test, for making promotions from stage to stage, for 
awarding soholarship.s, for estimating the " results grants” to he paid to aided 
schools, and as a test for entrance into the lower grades of the public service. In 
some provinces the examinations have been colleotivo examinations conducted 
with the aid of printed papers, in others, such as Bombay, the examinations have 
been conducted in situ hy the inspecting officers. The effect of the collective 
examination of young pupils has proved mischievous, and the Government of 
India have decided that there shall ho only ono primary examination, which * 
will mark the completion of tho lowest stage of instruction, and will test the 
degree of profioienoy attained in the highest classes of primary schoob. It 
will no longer he a public examination held at centres to which a number of 
schools are summoned ; but will be conducted by the inspecting oOicer in the 
school itself. In view of this change of system it is not necessary to make 
a detailed examination of the figures for the lower and upper primary exami- 
nations given in Tables 98 and 99. Madras, the Punjab, the North-West fron- 
tier Province and Coorg have no lower primary examination or have given no 
figures for it. Taking the total for tho remaining provincej?, it appears that ia 
1901*02 1 out of every 6'5 of the hoys in the lower primary stage who were read- 
ing printed hooks went up for the examination, and that the percentage of passes 
was 68. In 1896-97 the corresponding figures w’ero 7*0 and 64'. As regards 
tho higher examination, deducting private students, of whom there were 13,000 
in Madras and only 800 in the rest of India, 10 out of every 35 boys in the upper 
primary stage presented themselves for examination and Cl per cent, veie 
successful. In 1896-97, 10 out of 31 went up for the examination and 56 pet 
cent, were successful. In most provinces the Upper primary course lasts iot 
two years, and in others for one year only.* The examination is most commonly 
used in Burma and Central Provinces, and next in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. The 18,000 private students in Madras were examined for certificates 
for entry into the public seiwice. The subjects and standards of the examina- 
tions are determined by the ourrioula which have already been described. 


NumW. 


Teachers. 

624. Table 100 give.s the number of teaobers in public primary schools for 
hoys ; it does not show the whole total since all schools in Burma and Ooorg, and 
certain classes of schools in Bombay, the Central Provinces and Borar, are omit- 
ted. Even so the total amounts to over lOO.COO men, a figure which gives some 
idea of how formidable a task it is to train, or introduce new methods among, so 
great an army. Nearly half the total belong to the primary sohools of Bengal. 
In Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar there are on on average about two 
teachers to each school ; in the Punjab the average gives three teachers to two- 
sohools, and in Madras and the United Provinces five teachers to four sohools; 
in Assam only twelve schools in. a hundred, and in Bengal only six iu a hundred 
have more than one teacher. 

In Bombay and Berar the primary schools teach tho whole vernacular 
course, and therefore have, on. an average, more classes tbn.Ti the schools of other 
proving ; m the Central Provinces paid monitors are included in the total. In 
^engal the ordinary village school never has more than one teacher, and it is- 
^ primary schools which have two. In most provinces the average 
is per teacher varies from 25 to 30; in the Central Provinces it 

■nuoli ' I” aotmd nmnber is 
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525/ Table 101 ebows the q-ualifications of 111,000 teachers in primary Qnai'fica 
schools for boys and girls j all schools in Bnrnia, the Central Provinces and Coorg, 
and certain classes of schools in Bombay and Berar are omitted. The teachers 
may be classed as follows ; — 

Perosnt. 

Trained ....... 18*4 

li ol<l other qualifloations . • . . 50*6 

Hold no special qualifications . . . 31*0 

The “ other qnalidcations ” are similar to those mentioned in the corre- 
sponding section of the chapter on secondary education, but the general educa- 
tional qualifications , range, naturally, somewhat lower. The proportion of 
trained teachers is still small ; it varies greatly in the several provinces which 
stand in the fclloAving order in this respect: — 

Percentage of 
trained toscheis. 


Panjnh . . . . . , . 48*3 

United Provinces ...... 39*2 

liomhny ....... 34*1 

Assam ........ 35*6 

Madrat ....... S8*4 

Beiar 15*0 

Bengal ........ 4*1 


Most teachers in State schools of the Punjab, and many teachers in private- 
managed schools, are trained in the normal schools of the province. In Bengal 
there has hitherto been very little training of tbo gurus of village schools. 
Information regarding the progress made during the quinquennium is not avail- 
able for all provinces j in Madras there has been an improvement, the total 
number of teachers in boys' primary schools diminislied by about 1,200 whilst 
the number of trained teachers increased by 769 ; in Bengal upper primary 
schools the number of trained teachers diminished hy' 76 although the total 
number of teachers increased by over 800 ; in the United Provinces the number 
of teachers increased by 84!2, and the greater portion of the increase occurred 
among untrained teacl)ers with otlier qualifications " ; in Assam the propor- 
tion of trained teachers is said to he gradually rising. 

The actual proportion of trained teachers in Burma and the Central 
Provinces is not ascertainable. The majority of the teachers in the primary 
schools of the Central Provinces arc trained, and an increase in the number of 
stipends granted in normal schools has had the effect of greatly reducing the 
number of uucertificatod teachers. It is the business of the itinerant teachers 
to instruct, and improve the methods of, the indigenous school masters of 
Burma, hut few of them receive formal training. 


626. The range of pay among the teachers of primary schools (Table 102) p^y. 
vaiies greatly from province to province, and extends up to the following 
monthly rates : — 


H 

Burma ....... 100 

Bombay ....... 65 

Punjab ....... 55 

Berar 85 

United Provinces ...... 25 

Madras <20 

Central Provinces .>.... 20 

Afieam ....... lo 

Bengal ....... S 


The Burma figures represent the maximum pay of certificated teachers in 
non-indigenoue upper primary schools ; the pay of masters of indigenous schools 
is very much lower, and the menace schools are managed hy non-salaried 
monies. The State schools of Bombay and the Punjab have hotter paid teachers 
than the schools in otbor parts of India. The gurus of the Bengal pathsalas 
arc poorly-paid, hut, as stated olsGwhore, their cash receipts form only part of 
their earnings. In most provinces the minimum rate of pay is as low as E2 or 
E3 a month. 

3 0 
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Pensions. ’ 627. Olie Tast majority of the primary school teachers neither earn a pension 
ior suhscrihe to a provident, fund. The most important exception to this rtdo is 

that ‘all teachers of primary Board schools in Bombay serve for pension, for 
-which the Boards contribute to. general revenues under the Civil Service 
Hegulations..^ In Berar, also, all classes of teachers drawing RJO a month or 
more are eligible for pensions, whilst those who draw less than BIO a month 
' receive gratuities on retirement. Elsewhere some Government and Board 
primary school teachers earn pensions or gratuities or ^subscribe to provident 
funds, but the number is insignificant when compared with the total body of 
teachers. 

Twchersns 628. Primary school masters are allowed to supplement their earnings by 
port-masterB. charge of branch post-offices ; in rare cases masters of middle schools do the 

same. A few of the reports ^ve figures showing the extent to wliich the practice 
prevails ; in 1901-02, 727 primary school masters in Bombay and 868 iu Bengal 
held charge of post-offices, and in each province their monthly allowance vaiied 
from E2 to ElO. The Bombay Director says " The armngement is one which 
is convenient to both Departments. To the Education Department it is a con- 
venient and inexpensive way of supplementing a deserving master’s pay. The 
Postal Department obtains at a very cheap rate the services of the only* man in 
a village able to do its work. The only danger is that the work of the post- 
ofilce will trench upon the hours which the master owes to his school. But 
complaints on this head are few. Only one has come before me, and the Post 
Master General courteously and promptly put a stop to what was complained 
of. ’* The Madras Director also reports that tl»e system has, on the whole, worked 
satisfactorily. On the other hand, the Burma Director says : — “ In a few cases 
school masters have been appointed post masters as well ; but the work is not 
sought after. A manager of an aided vernacular school earns from fees and 
grants quite enough to keep him. Moreover, we 'find that when a manager 
becomes post-master his school begins to go down.” 

In some provinces school masters are allowed to keep pounds or to sell 
judicial stamps. ' 

Statistics of Pupils— Progress. 

629. As explained above the statistics of pupils may ho regarded in either of 
two ways : _firstiy, with respect to the number of boys in primary Behoof and 
secondly, with respect to hoys in the primary stage of instruction whether in 
primary or secondary schools. Q?Iie number of boys in the primary stage in 
primary sohools at the end of 1901-02 was 2,992,000 and in ’secondary 
schools 282,000, giving a total of 3,184i,0()0. This last fi^e gives the most 
correct view of the general condition of public primary instruction, and is vhe 
most convenient for comparison with earlipr years. It represents only 1 in 
every 6»8 boys of school-going age. 

630. In the five years 1887-88 to 1891-92 thonumher of hoys in the primary 
stage rose by 276,000 and in the next five years by 361,000. In the five 
years under review there was an increase of only 1,000. In commenting on 
Mr. Cotton’s Eevio-v^ on Education during the period 1892-93 to 1890-97 the 
Government of India drew prominent attention to the slow progress of primary 
instruction ; during the five year’s now under consideration, the position of affairs 
has been much worse. Comparing the years 1886-87 and 1901-02 the average 
annual mcreasC lias amounted to less than 43,000 — a very small figure when 
it is remembered that in the Census of 1901 only IS million. 'males in British 

retmmed as able to read' and write' out of a total male population, of 
i.i.® .^filjons. Ihe problem of the education of the I’ural nopulatioa of 
India 18 still far from solution. , ' - , - - , - . 

-n- tbe progress of primary instruction during the past five 

^ ins^ction {i.e., the instraction given in the secondary 

™ oriental colleges) the 

the 1896-97 the number of male pupils in 

puprfo Iv 36 ? of Vnmly uiale 

laOl'F class, of pupils increased by 

aa tne second class of pupils by less, than 1,000. It .follows that 


Geneml 

Btatii’icB. 


ProgresB 
dniing tlte 
qniDqcen- 
^inm. 
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■wl[\eveas in 1891-92 tto petoentage oi male pupils iu the primary stage 'was 9S-9 
per cent, in 1901-02 it was only 92‘6 per cent. It is worthy of note that on an 
average the hoya.in the primary stage caiTy their studies further than was 
formerly the case. In the educational statistics the primary stage is divided into 
three grades/(a) upper primary, (4) lower primary, reading printed books, (c) 
lower primary, not reading printed books.' In 1896-97 the percentages in stages 
(a), (b) and (e) respectivdy were 12*7, 67‘7, and 19'6. In 1901-02 the corre- 
sponding figures were 12'9, 69'4,' and 17‘7. • 

632. If we examine the figures aooording'to the class of management of the 
schools in which the hoys are educated it appears that the number of boys in the 
primary stage in Government schools decreased by 6,000, in Local Board managcnwat 
schools by 3,000, in Native State schools by 7,000 aud in unaided schools by 
47,000. Bmma is responsible for a large pari of the latter decrease. On the 
other hand, boys in the primary stage in Municipal schools increased by 3,000 
and in aided schools by 61,000. The United Provinces eamdd a large proper- 
tiou of the latter increase. 


633. Looking at the figures by provinces it will be seen that the number of Pweye** >>y 
boys in the primary stage remained nearly stationary in Madras, the Punjab and 
North-'W’est Frontier Province, Assam, Berar and Coorg. Bombay suffered the 
greate-st loss, 65,000, and next to it Bengal, 19,000. In the number of primary 
institutions the Bengal loss was much greater than the loss in Bombay, but 
whereas the Bengal schools have increased in strength the Bombay schools have 
suffered a loss in attendance. The United Provinces has gained 74,000 primary 
boy pupils. 


634 It is difficult to gauge acourately the progress ■which has been made in BnmB.- 
Burma because of the wholesale exclusion of the weaker indigenous schools 
which occurred during the earlier years of the quinquennium. The following 
table iUnstrates the position 


Tear. ' 

Primary boya' 
ftcboola. 

Pnpila in 
primary boys’ 
aahools. 

Boya in the primary 
_ tlageof 
instruction. 

1896-1897 , 

• « 

4.688 

119,950 

118,990 

1899-1900 . 

• • 

8,881 

115,616 

115,190 

1900-1901 . 

« « 

3,895 

117.654 

118,977 

1901-1909 . 

• • 

8,997 

116,839 

118,960 


In the years 1896-97 tp 1899-1900 the unaided hoys’ primary schools * and 
their pupils fell from 2,168 to 1,177 and from 41,000 to 2^000, respectively, by 
the exclusion of the worat of t^ indigenous schools. In 1900-01, “of the 
unaided schools those worth keeping were put on to the public rerister, and those 
of which we had no hope were relegated to the private list,” From that year 
onwards the “unaided” class of schools disappears from the Burma sta'fetics. 
The apparent decline in 1901-02 in tlio n'umber of pupils in hoj^’ primary 
schools which may be noticed in the above table is due to the raising of 34 
schools with 2,281 pupils to the secondary school class. Eegarding the question 
from the point of ■view of the boys in the primary stage, numerically the position 
in 1901-02 is practically the same as in 1896-97 ; but there has been real 
progress, since in 1896-97 over 40,000 of the boys were in unaided probationary 
schools, whereas in 1901-02 all the hoys were in aided sohools which conform 
to the simple departmental reqhirements. 


635. In 1891-92, 159 hoys per thousand of school-going age were in the pri- Proportion 
mary stage of instruction in public schools; in 1901-02 the proportion was 174 
per The following table ranges the major provinces in order ; — and moio 

* M « lifaTarw. 



' ?6T tbonsftnd. 

Bengal . • 

V * » V • 

Bombay . , 

• 9 t n 225 

Madias . . • 

« • • • ■ 

Assam • ■ • 

197 

Burma . . • 

» • 1 • • 167 

Central Provinces . 

337 

United Provinces . 

« . « ■ ■ 87 

Punjab 

• * . , * 86 


*’{. 0 ., tho piobationiit; sohoola Ironght on to tii« pnblic regiiter bnt not as yet oxomined for gmnti. 
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If \re arrange the provinces in order of male literacy we get, in some cases, 
•widely different results 


Burma . 

Madras . 

Bombay 
Bengal . 

Assam . - - 

Punjab tincludlng Norib-Wesfc Frontier) 
United Provinces 
Central Provinces 


378 

119 

IIG 

104 

07 

04 

67 

54 


The most striking feature of these tables is that Burma which has a propor- 
tion of male literates more than tlureo times as great as any other prov inc e 
comes only fifth on the list by order of public instruction ; it is clear that the 
majority of Burmese boys still leamto read and Avrito in schools not recognized 
by the Department. The following extract from the lloport of the Census 
Superintendent shows, however, that it would bo ea^ to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the Burma figures for litcancy 

High as is tbe proportion of tbe educated to tbo total population of the province, it would 
be vain to suppose that tbe lettered Burman was removed by many di^recs from his unlctter^ 
countiyman. The monastic curriculum is not severe and at best the literacy of the bulk of 
the folk is a plant of shallow growth. A few years neglect will often sulTico to wither it, and 
it not unfroquontly happens tliat the only remnant of his early teaching left to a man uho 
would resent off-hand the imputation of illitcmcy, is found, when the matter is looked into, 
to be his power of appending his own signature to a document. 

Kext it will be observed that although Bengal comes at tbe top of the 
list by the criterion of public instraction, yet judged by male literacy it 
stands below both Madras and Bombay; the rudimentary character of the 
instmotiou given in many of the Bengal village schools may possibly have 
some hearing on this circumstance. In both lists the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces come at the bottom, and, especially in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, the proportion of boys under public instruc- 
tion is still very unsatisfaotoiy. The proportion of boys under public instruc- 
tion in the Central Provinces is high compared with the male literacy; it is 
difficult to account for tins, hut it may be remarked that the Central Provinces 
return no ” private ” institutions. 

636. All tbe major provinces except Burma show an increase in the propor- 
tion of boys in tbe primary stage of instruction during tlic period between the 
last two Census operations. The largo Burma decrease (42 in a thousand) is 
due in great measure to the exclusion of unaided schools from tho public list. 
The only inuvinces in which the increase is considerable arc : — 


In a thnnvtnG. 


United ProvinccB 3G 

Central Provinces ...... 86 

Assam ........ SS 


The extension of primary eduoation in the United Provinces has already 
been notibed ; in the Central Provinces tbo change is largely due to a decrease 
in the population. 


637. In whatever light the subject be regarded tho progress of primary edu- 
oatiou has of late years been most unsatisfactory. Taking all pupils in public 
primary schools for both boys and girls, the total rose in tho fifteen ye-ars 1870-71 
to 1885-86 from 689,000 to 2,538,000, and in the next 16 years to 3,204,000. In 
the first period the increase was nearly 2 millions and in the second period only 
666,000. In the first year selected the classification of pupils may not have been 
quite the same as at a, later period; hut even if allowance be made for this 

e move- 
to have 
doubt to 
Assam, 
le condi- 
for the 
m arrest 
progress 


cause pue substaBtiai taotxemains that the strong impetus Trith which 
ment in favour of primary eduoation started seems in a great measui 
^ eg out. Ihe specially bad results of the period under review are nc 
e attributed to^the calamities s famine, plague and the earthquake i 
wmen impoverished the Govemment and tbe people and threw the wb 
ion native life into disorder. But those circumstances do not aocoui 

would tliey have caused so completi 
m tne period during which they operated if the general condition c 
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had been better. Yorious reasons have been assigned to account for the diiBoulfy 
experienced in extending primary education among the mass of the Indian popu- 
lation. Tbe main cause is nodoubt that numerical progress must bo made down- 
■wavds, and that every step down is attended by greater and greater difficulty and 
expense. "When the Education Departments b^an to devote their attention to the 
general furtherance of primary instruction they had in the first ))lace to deal with 
a portion of the population who were accustomed to and valued education, and 
who lived in poi>ulous and easily accessible parts of tbe country ; and they 
were aided by a more or less widespread system of indigonou*, schools. In 
such circumstances progress was comparatively easy. Ihcso favourable con- 
ditions have now been to a great extent exhausted, and the portion of the 
problem which remains to be dealt with is far harder. The benefits of education 
have now to be cotjveyed to the poorer raiyats, the lower castes, and the wilder 
tribes who have from time immemorial liv^ uitbout instruction, and who are 
“indifferent to its advantages and can sec no reason why their cluldren -•should be 
sent to school or taught things of which they themselves are ignorant and in which 
they can perceive no practical use.”* In many cases the illiterate portion of 
the population lives in scattered villages and in parts of the coimtiy in which 
the means of communication are still indifferent. To establish small schools 
in such localities for an indifferent or unuuUing population cannot fail to be 
a difficult and expensive task. Again, ‘except in Burma, the bulk of the more 
usefifi indigenous schools have already been incorporated into the system of 
public instruction, and much additional aid cannot bo expected from this 
source in the future. The burden must thoicfore be assumed by the Slate 
itseH, either directly by the Local Governments or indirectly thro«'»h tho in- 
strumentality^ of the Local Boards. And again, the Boards which°havo been 
of great service in the advanced and populous tracts become less and less 
useful the more remote and primitive is tho locality, milst the extension 
or primary eduction has demanded a continually increasing outlay from 
public fimM, those funds have not been available for the purpose The 
mcome of District and Local Boar^, on which niral education primnrilv 
depends, is to a considerable extent inelastic, and the circumstances of the 
^ntry have been such that it has not been possible to make largely incrcasino 
^ntsfrom Provmmal’Eevenues. Duringthe period under review tlio provincia'l 
Thif +1°'^^^ cusorganized by the special calamities of the limes 

the want of funds has not been confined to that poried and lias opcratc??s 

of quinquennium 

under review the financial pos tion has greatly improved ; Provincial BeSS 
have grown and hygo contributions have been made in aid of cducatL froS 
««onstotho education gmnts wiU Si Wto 
the ^owth andlimprovcmcnt of primary education. Tlio more practioar iiSId 
^f IS now being ^vento pnmarv instruction may make it more comnvQhctisihh 
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639, ITabbas.— In the Report for 1901-02 the Director states: "There was 
a rise in schools and scholars during the earlier years of the quinquennium, but a 
fall in the later, and this -variation is attributed to the prevalence of distress and 
epidemics, the stricter enforcement of the rules of recognition, and the inadequate 
jmyment of results grants.” The financial position of the Government of Madras 
during the major part of the quinquennium was very unsatisfactory and educa- 
tion, like other depaitments, has suffered 'from want of funds. In a report 
written in 1900 the Director said : " When the schools already ' establkhd 
struggle for existence, owing to the cm'tailment of their grants, it is idle to expect 
that new schools will be opened or, if opened, -will continue to work for any 
length of time. Every new school, in fact, increases the difficulty by becoming 
a competitor for a share in the inadequate sum allotted for results grants and 
thus diminishing the rates a|t which grants can be paid.” 

540, Bombay.— The combined effects of plague and famine have perhaps 
pressed morehea-vily on this than on any other province, and had the educational 
system not been strong the retrogression would have been more serious than that 
which has taken place. The following interesting quotation is taken from the 
Director’s Report for 190 1-02 

It was inavitable that primary edneation should Buffer most severdy. Iha actual deaths 
bath of masters and pupils among the poorer classes, the condOquent closing of ^hools, the un- 
avoidable migration of people t<> Government relief works, the general depletion of Proviliciill 
and local revenues, and the general demoralization incident to panic and suffering ' have worked 
disastrous results. The following passage from the report of the Inspector of the Central Divit 
sion will hear out mj remarks : — “The districts worst affected by the plague were Poona and Satara. 
The former lost &5 teaehers and 1,47G pupils, and the latter 8il teachers a-nd 1,781 childira. 
Abont 800 schools snffered in the two distriofs. Poona, Sholapnr, and Nagar were most affected 
by famine, which led to a sharp fall in the revenue. In Poena, 86 Local Beard and 16 Mnnieipal 
Eohools had to he closed. In Shokpur, 15 rvere closed outright and SO temporanly, In Nagar 
13 schools were closed. Nksik Municipality lost 88 teachers from plagne and 860 pupils; 
while the Bombay Marathi sohoels lost 46 teaehers and 794 pupils; and the Gujarati schools 
26 teechers and 370 pupils." In priiMry schools alone in the’ Central Division, ’815 masters' 
and 6,610 pupils are known to have died of plague. The losses also from plagne and cholera'in 
certain districts of the Southern Bi-vision since 1897-1898 have been teirible. But it is satis^ 
faclcty to learn that, even in the most severely affected places, wherever there is the sightest 
improvement in circumstances, sobools begin to revive. This shows the vitality of the educa- 
tional system and its strong held on the confidence of the people. It is pleasant also to he able 
to record that the Deputy Educational Inspectors have as a body confronted a most difficult and 
depressing situation with unfailing cheerfulness and resource. In Sind where plague has not 
been widespread and famine has been little felt, there has been a considerable development of 
education and an increase of erependiture upon it. If the nnmW of public institntious is less 
that is duo to the fact that Government have ceased to recognize mere Eoian schools, and -jhat 
central schools for groups of villages have replaced the schools which formmly existed in each’ 
village of a group. The progressive improvement of oommunioations in Sind is fhvoiuable' to 
the spread of more enlightened ideas, and there is evidence that the advantages of education are 
being more and more appreciated by what has been hitherto a very backward population. 

- ^ 641. Bengal.— In a letter, dated the 20th November 1900, the Director in 
reviewing the statistics of primary education from 1882-83 to 1896-97 pointed’ 
ont that the considerable fall in the number of lower primary sobools and pupils 
during the first-half of this period was due to the rigorous^ weeding out of ir-ifmdm- 
pafhsahs and maktabs. He went on to describe the diffloulties in the way of 
further progress in the foUomng pragraphs : — ' 

The recommendations of the Edneation Commission. as regards development of primary 
education by aiding indigenous tehools have'now been fully carried out, any further mnltipli'’ 
cation of primary schools can be only brought about by opening out schools in backward tracts' 
the population of whioh, as is well known, oare little for rfueatien, and are hardly able to con- 
tribute anything in the shape of fees out of their scanty means. In extending elementary 
education in such rural tracts for the children of the lowest classes, the Department has to &co 
a difficult problem. There is no gtnuudwoik to commence on, and an Inspecting Officer, in 
attempting to establish a school, is almost unable to find out any means for tho_yr(r«'» support 
From a population whose average income is probably considerably less than H7 a month per’ 
man, with family and children to support, little can be ospeeted in the shape of contribution 
towards the edneation of the ehildr<m. Eyen in prosperous agrionltuial villages, the element of 
stabilily of a school is frequently wanting. The following extract from the Annual Beport of. 
the Presidency Divition for 1899-1900 gives a graphic account of what the position is in such 
villages:— - . •• 

“ In favourable years, when cultivation is over, the well-to-do of the villagers select a' 
yirra of their own caste *--**. These guTW teach tlieir children from August to Fcbmaify, 
live in their houses, and are allowed to take o*-her children as their pupils, on their agrering' 
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to ^vc them a fixed quantity of paddy -n-hen the harvest is gathered in. Most of such 
teachers aiennceitificatcd, and cannot teach printed hooks projwrly. What they attend to are 
handwriting, native arithmetic, and zamiudari aeeonnts. The paddy wliich the ffiirui get 
in lieu of money is generally sufficient for their whole family for a j'car. The same villages 
may not have palitalai in them every year, for the condition of their patrons changes from 
year to year nith the nature of the harvest. They come under inspection if the officers are 
anyhow informed of their existence, and ate rewarfed, when found deserving, with sums not 
inuch cared /or by the gtirv).‘* 

The cause of education is really very little served by season sehools of the kind referred 
to in the above extract. A lioy does not learn sufficient even of the most elementary subjects 
• to be of the slightest service to him, for bis education is intermittent, depending on the casual 
opportunities afforded by the visit of some wandering gum to the village. Such a pupil 
learns little, and rapidly forgets even what be has learned. 

, Having therefore, utilised the area in which there was groundwork for the establishment 
of schools of a permanent character, the progress towards further increase in tracts where the 
local income is precarious must be slow. Hitherto the progress has been smooth, because 
we have been moving within the track indicated by the Indigenous pafhtalas ; but now that 
Tve have reached the end of the track, we are beset with grave difficulties. Where the masses 
do not care to set up patdmlas for themselves, the people would he attracted only by .strong 
inducements offered to them. The extension of primary education heyond the point which 
has already been reached, and the inclusion of the children of those clashes to whom education 
is supremely indifferent, such|as the Hagdis, Haris, Homs, and Chandals, is a problem of great 
difficulty. Unless, therefore, we can insure from puhlio funds an amount snfficient to pay a 
guru a stipend of much more than the minimum of n month laid down by Sir George 
Campbell, the departmental effort to touch these classes must be slow, and even the giving of 
any stipend at all is in itself a difliculty. To carry out such a plan, at the lowest computation, 
the sum required will be so large as can hardly be met if the whole amount now devoted to 
secondary education can be diverted to piimary ednention. 

During the period under review the financial position of Bengal has, despite 
the famine of 1896, been flourishing and large funds have been available 
for administrative improvement. The considerable decline that has taken place 
in the number of primary boy pupils would seem to he largely due to the 
unsatisfactory and unstable character of the small village schools on which 
the educational system of Bengal so largely depends. The following . remarks 
are made in the Director’s Report for 1901*02 

It is difficult to account altogether for the diminution in the number of primary schools, 
and to a smaller extent in the number of primary scholars as compared with 1896-97. In 
ccriain districts it is undoubted that the diminniii n is laigely due to more accurate registration 
in recent years, but this will not account for the whole. Distress or strain of any kind (both 
financial and agricultoral) among the people such as maybe due failure of crops would ac- 
count for another ccnsiderable part ; but it would also appear that the old style of primary edu- 
cation does not appeal so much to the masses as was formerly the case. It is to be heped that 
the new codes of vernacular and piimaiy education, together with the new conditions of sub- 
sidizing and improving primary schools which are new coming into force, will have the effect of 
matotially improving } rimary education. 

642. United Provinces. — In a lettlr, dated the 26th March 1900, the Local 
Government, made the following remarks on the causes of the backwardness of 
primary education in the United Provinces : — “ The main canse . . . . is to 

be found in the inclination, aptitudes, and history of the people, though . 
the unfavourable financial conditions under which 'this Government has long 
been placed -have impeded the efforts of the Government to surmount the 
natural obstacles. The village schools existing at present, if they do not place 
primary instruction within a fair walking distance of every viUager’s home, at 
any rate are aocessible to vast numbers who never send their cluldren to them. 
The prime object is to dispel the apathy or imwillingness of rustic parents, and 
the measure in which tliis can be done imposes, for the time being, a limit on 
the amount of money which can be spent.” Some years before the above letter 
was written the Local Government had resolved to u'erk up to the following 
scheme ; “ to apply the grant-in-aid syefem wherever an efficient indigenous 
school exists, making the necessary provision for inspection, and to promote the 
establishment of a Government village school at every rural centre where there . 
is no efficient indigenous school, and where a certain minimum attendance may 
be hoped for.” In pursuance of this scheme additional recurring grants were 
made from Provincial revenues for the furtherance of primary education 
amounting to R 75,000 in 1896-97 and to an additional E54,000 in 18^7-98. 
The number of Board schools was increased, indigenous sebooLs were ywousbt 
within the scope of the grant-in aid rule?, and numbers of new scKools were 
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opened on a promise of receiring State aid. Many of tliese indigenous and new 
scliools proved to be poor material, and in the Heport for 1901-02 the Director 
gives the following unfavourable account of the experiment : — 

In the year 1806 grants-in-aid wi>rc first given, to primary vernacular schools under 
■private management. The District Boards were given fixed sums to ho spent on this purpose 
and they were required by the bestowal oi small prants-in-aid, both to encourage existing 
indigenous schools to become mote efficient, and to hold out inducements ip open now schools. 
In their anxiety not to let any of the special grant for this parposo lapse, the District Boards 
distributed aid without much diseriminotion, with, the result that in many instances the money 
was given to undeserving schools or altogether wasted, steps not being taken to make these 
schools one jot more efficient. Instances were bronght to light of aid having been given to 
schools in which men, altogether illiterate, drew the grant as teaehers, or in which no school 
meetings were held for months for want ol scholars It was, therefore, seen to ho necossaiy 
in 1899 to make some modiKcations in the rules to regulate grants-in-aid. Since then, before 
the question of giving a gmnt to a school can ho considered, the Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
or some other person appointed by the Board, is required by the rules to report whothor the 
teacher is competent to give instruction to elementary classes in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, If the District Boards had invariably called on the Deputy Inspectors to mako the 
inquiry and report, aid would, in all probabili^, have been ^ven omy to deserving schools, bnt 
the Boards, wishing to expend the whole of their grants, welcomed recommendations made by 
members and others not so able ns Educational Officers to judge of the fitness of a school for 
aid or of the qualifications of a teacher. There arc, therefore, still many aided schools which 
are so inefficient as to bo quite imdcsetving of aid. and there are many others which have been 
opened in localities where they were not lequiicd, and. where their work clashes with that of 
better schools already in cxistcnca. 

It must be admitted after an experience of fivo years that the aided school experiment, 
in the form in which it has been conducted in the United Provinces, has not onlj'' not fulfilled 
expectations, but has led to the creation of a class of schools which has tended to lower the 
standard of primary education. As a general rule, the aided schools are very inefficient and 
miserably housed, and attendance at them is most irregular. There is only too good reason 
for suspecting that the teachers are frequently absent, and that the attendance regi-ters pro- 
duced for inspection do not represent the real state of things. It is rare at a surprise visit to- 
find as many as a dozen scholars present out of 30, though the registers for previous dates show 
a high attcndaocc. A oonsidcrntion of this fact raises a disquieting doubt whether the vast 
numbers returned as attending aided schools may not after oil be fictitions. Somo aided 
schools situated in prosperous tracts arc reported to bo not much below the standard of District 
Board .schools ; but reports from backward parts invariably tell the same talc of wretchedness, 
and there are districts where not a single aided school is said to ho doing even passably well. 
At least in one circle the teachers arc said to remove the namet of seboiars fri.m the registers 
when they reach Class II to avoid the ordeal of examination and the consequent exposure of 
their bad work. 

The notion that indigenous ^stoms of education existed, which only needed help and 
encouragement from the State to serve as instruments for popularizing primary education 
among the illiterate masses, is now seen to bo erroneous, for the aided schools, one and all, 
shape their studies after the Board school pttem and ore, as a rule, only distinguishable from 
Board schools by their manifest inferiority. The grant of fiS or Bl' a month is frequently 
all that the teacher has to livo upon, and it is not thorcforc surprising that many of tho men 
employed in aided schools are quite unfit for the work of teaching, and that the majority are 
very inelficient. 

To sum up, under the scheme for aided schools as actually put in practice, there has been 
an extension of primary education, not at an accelerated, but at a retarded rate of grou'th in 
comparison with the previous five years (during the last of which the sohemo was initiated), 
■while the general results have been on an interior plane. Had progress been made on the old 
lines and at the same rate as before, we should have had 10,009 more scholars, real and living, 
and the education of many thousands of oliildreu would have been npprcciahly sounder and more 
thorough. 

In order still to enconrage the qf'stem of aided schools, but at the same time to secure 
greater efficiency, it is desirable to allow larger grants, in other words, to pay tho teacher bettor, 
since the grant is generally what tho teacher gets, and to make the amount depend on the ednea- 
tional qualifications of the teacher ; to give higher grants to schools that are properly housed 
and supplied with at least the minimum of furniture and apparatus ; and above all to substitute 
the certainly of diseipline by inspection for the chance of trial by examination. And since the 
close of the year the orders of Government have been issued to carry out these improvements. 

The Local Government made the following comment on the Director’s re- 
marks : — “ The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared entirely to accept the 
Director’s view or to abandon, without a longer trial, the experiment initiated by 
his predecessor . . . ."VTith the additional funds placed at this Government’s disposal 
hy the Government of India, the district inspecting stafiE has been materially 
strengthened ; and it is hoped that under more regular inspection, and under 
revised rules calculated to secure improved pay to competent teachers, aided 
primary sohools may show increased vitality and promise," 
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543. Punjab.— In a letter, dated the 6th July 1900, the Goyernment 
of the Punjab said ; — 

Tho cliieC obEtacIo to tho advance of primary education in the villages lies in the absence 
of any gcnenal desire for this grade of ednention among tbe people. Tho espondilure roUiins for 
1898-00 show that the amount spent on primary schools from “ other sources " was less than 
C per cent, of the whole; and this was largely on hi iinchcs to secondary schools. In a word, 
the education of the lunl population is dependent mostly on the District Boards, and on the 
degree tu which the village indigenous schools may be brought under tho influenoo of our edu- 
cational system. Hctwcon 18S<1-8B and 1E9G-97 as many as GEO of tlicso schools, with 23,881 
scholars, had heen led to confoim to the requirements for grants; and (Ins constituted the 
major portion of tho advance in primatv schools during tho qninquonnii'm. But tho number 
remaining of such sohoals capable of improvement is comparatively small ; and, until private 
pnterprise has been awahened in behalf of elementary education for its own sake, wliich will 
not be just yet, the adv.ancc of this education will depend largely on tho District Boards. 

Tho Local Government Tvont on to observe that tho mai*gin for increased 
expenditure from' District Board funds bus small and tboroforc that the pecu- 
niary outlook was anything hut hopeful. Tho financial position lias since been 
improved by a grant from Imperial funds. In reviewing the report for 1901-02 
the Local Govommonl remarked as follons : — 

rrimaiy education c.annot ho said to have made any marked ndvanco during tho quin- 
quennium, and it can hardly bo questioned that local bodies have concentrated their attention 
on Boeondaiy^ education to tho detriment of the primary schools. There has in fact been a 
dccrea'c in the number of both primary and zamindari sohools, as well .as in the number of 
boys attending tbem. Tho zamindari schools, however, have not fuIflUcd the object with 
which they ncro started, and have failed to gain tho approbation of the public. As the Direc- 
tor observes, they cannot flourish in tho presence of tho ordinary jwimary schools, and their re- 
cont-triictiou «ii different lines is now under consideration. TJicrc has heen also a decline in the 
number of indigenou-. and ■olcmentary schools O'camined for giant<, duo to the instability of 
these scliools, to a i o luction in the rates, and to adverse time-. It is, however, satisfar toiy to 
note that there is a conscusus of opinion that there has been a general improvement in the 
quality and methods of instruction in primary- education, and trained and q la'iiflcd teachers are 
yearly increasing. As a result of the recommendations of the Educational Conferen -o, the 
whole system of primary education is now being ovcilmulcd. 

Cd'l. BuujtA.— It lins been explained above that although tlie figures for 
hoys in tho primary stage of instruction shovr no inoroasc. a substantial advance 
has nevertheless been made since tho earlier figures included some 40,000 hoys in 
probationary schools in .whioh tho insti'uolion tvas of a very inferior character. 
Bearing in mind that Burma enjoyed throughout tlio iicriod a condition of 
material and financial prosperity, and that the country has the widest indigenous 
sj’stcm of any iirovinco in India, tho progress has not been so great as might have 
been expected. 'Ihc following explanation was given in a letter from the 
Government of Burma, dated tho 18th October 1900 ; — 

The serious fluotunfions presented by tlio stalisl’cs of primary education during the past 
few years aio ascribed by tlio Director to a variety of c.-iuses. In the first place he p>ints out 
that when education was fust t.akcn up in Upper Burma, schools were put on the registers too 
hastily, •and that it has since l>ccn necessary to effect a considorablo nmouiit of ]iriiniiig by 
rcmovii g from the list niimuioiis schools which failed to ntf.ain tho in-nimiim standard required 
liy tlio dcpaitincnt. He further dwells on the diilicnltics with which the department has had to 
contend, more cs|)ccinlly in Upper Hiirm.a, the opposition and indifferem-e of the monks, th» 
diflictiUy of lay schoolm istcrs gaining a livelihood, mission schools are lirouglit on t<> tho regis- 
ter and do well for some time and are then hudilonly taken off because, owing to tlio diniciiittcs 
in the inisoion, tho missionary in charge is lemovcd and his jilaeo is not filled. In Mandalay 
the ofiporition of the l*nkJ;han Sailaw is staled lo bo rc«ponsil>lo for a largo share in tho decrease 
in scliools and pupils that were on the puhlie list in the time of the late Thathauahaing^ 'Iho 
migiat-ry habits of tlie pSnggis who leave their schools to attend every feast or ceremony, and 
frequently go off to towns lito Mandalay and stay away for a year or more is iilso reported to 
he a great liindrancc to vcriiiiciilar cduc.alion. 

The Local Government went on lo say that tho remarks of the Director 
appeared lo he mainly altrihutahlo to Upper Burma, whereas tho lack of pro- 
gress had l)ccn equally marked in tho lower portion of the province, licrc, tho 
Lieutenant Governor considered, the failure apj)oarcd to bo in groat moasuvo duo 
to the District Cess funds not i)aying in full tho grants-in-aid earned by the 
scho')l.s, and gcncmlly tho Lieutenant-Governor -was of tho opinion that an 
linduo proportion of tho total expondituro from Pi-ovincial funds on education 
liad been devoted to tho higher uranches, 

54o. The CuNTiiAi. Pjiovincks have suffered both materially and finanoially . 
from a scries of years of famine and distress. Tho population diminished between 
tho census of 1891 and that of I'lOl by over ono tuillioa and tho loss of 8,000 
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primary boy pupils during the quinquennium cannot be a matter for surprise. 
Allnsioa has already been made to the endeavour, which is said to bo appreciated 
by the villagers, to popularize the primary course by bringing it into closer rela- 
tion to the daily life of the people, and to the circumstance that the further exten- 
sion of the school ^tem by establishing now schools among the more remote and 
scattered villages must be an expensive enterprise. In this province the future 
of primary, education is to a very large extent a matter of funds, and with 
better seasons and assistance bom Imperial Bevenues it may be hoped that the 
funds available will be much greater than in the past. 

Financial. 

Oenerat '646. The total expenditure on boys’ primary schools in 1901-02 amounted to 

stetiatiu. jQg jjjjjjs It increased by less than 7 lakhs during the period under review and 
by 12| lakhs during the previous quinquennium. The evil conditions of the 
times aconunt for the diminished rate of progress. Every province except Berar 
and Coorg (which remained about stationary) shows some increase, but the pro- 
portion of the increase to the total is considerable only in Burma (66 p6r cent.) 
and in the United Provinces (16 per cent.^. In Bombay the iuoroaso was less 
than one quarter, and in Bengal only about one-half, of what it was in the 
previous quinquennitun. 

CoBt of 647 . The average cost of educaring a pupil in a boys’ primary school amounts 

boytn S pri. to B3 7 per annum. The average cost was fi3 in 1886-87 and R3‘2 in 1891-92 
mari Mhooi and in 1896-97. The cost varies from B6‘4 in Bombay to R2‘9 in the United 
Pinvinoes, li2'8 in Burma, and R27in Bengal— education in a Bombay Board 
School being much more expensive than in a village school in Burma or Bengal. 

Pattentajp 648. Both in 1891-92 and iu 1896-97 the percentage of tho expenditure on 
taw'on'^'. schools (both for boys and girls i to the total expenditure on public 

maty to education was 31'6, in 1901-02 it had diminished to 29*6. The. figure varies 
■ gi’cfl'tly froJ® province to province. Among tho larger provinces the percentage 
* ' is hiahest in Bombay (46'0), in Assam (86'8), and in tho Central Provinces (36*8) 

and lowest in the United Provinces (19’4) and in the Punjab (16'9). It ninst 
he remembered that in Bombay the primaty schools include the education given 
in the vernacular middle sohools of other proviuoes. 

Expenditoie 649. Of the total expenditure of Bl,06,4 6,000, B60,74,000 was derived from 
andp^tB B44, 71,000 from private sources. Public sources comprise the 

•onreoj. revenues of Local Governments, of hltmicipal and Local Boards, and of Native 
States. Private sources comprise fees, endowments, subsoriptions, and other 
miscellaneous items. They include tho funds which missionary societies devote 
to the maintenanoe of their sohools. Expenditure from public funds inoreased 
at the rate of 6'4 per cent, and from private funds at the highef rate of 7’8 per 
cent 

Expenditure 650. Of the expenditure from public funds, 18^ lakhs were derived from 
^^pnbUe Proviucifil Revenues, 34f lakhs from Local Board funds, 6J lakhs from Municipal 
funds, and 6^ lakhs from tho Revenues of Native States. A part of the 
Provincial expenditure on primary education is in the form of contributions to 
local bodies whiob appear under Local, not Provincial, expenditure. 

651. Local Board expenditure inoreased by 2^ lakhs against 4 lakhs during 
penditnie. tho previous quinqueunium. The percentage of Local Board expenditure on 
primary to total education was 66-8 in 1891-92, 69-3 in 1896-97 and 61'9 in 
1901-02. The percentage amounted to 86 in Bombay and to only 47 in the 
United Provinces. The variation depends to a considerable degree on the exte^nt 
to which the Looal Government has entrusted the care of secondary and special 
education to local bodies. The hindrance to progress which has resulted from 
the indigence of the Local Boards in several provinces has already been noticed. 

expenditore. on ®^pe“diture increased by R87, 000 in the period 1892-93 to 

1896-97, and by B64,000 during the period under review. The percentage of 
expenditure by Municipalities on primary education to education in general 
• was 42-7 in 1891-92, 46 7 in 1896-97, and 60*6 in 1901-02. It varies in 
larger provinces from 80 in Bombay to 21 in the Punjab. 
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653. In some provinces it is laid down that Municipal and Local Boards 
should devote the main or a defined portion of their educational expenditui-e to BoarflJ'nd 
primary or primary and middle education. In the Madras Local Pund Code itManioipai 
is said that th<* provision of improved elementary education for hoys is the chief 
educational duty of the Local Boards, and that a large proportion of the funds 
allotted to education must he devoted to the promotion of this object. Bombay 
Listnct Boards are required by law to spend; upon primary education one- 
third of the land cess, and Munioipnlitics are required by law to make 
“ adequate provision” for primary education. In Bengal the function of the 
District Boards consists to a large extent in the distribution of funds made over 
by the Local Government for the purpose of primary education. Bengal M unici- 
palities are required to spend 3' 2 per cent, of their income on primary educa- 
tion, and, until this condition is fulfilled they may not devote their funds 
to the aid of secondary schools. In the Punjab three fifths of the expenditure 
on education must be devoted to primary schools. The accepted principle in 
BunsiA is that Local Punds should spend as much as possible on primary and 
little or nothing on secondary schools. In the Cektkal Provinces the District 
Board expenditure on primary schools may not bo less than the proceeds of the 
settlement educational cess, and the Municipal funds set apart for education 
must ordinarily ho spent on primary or middle education, in Assam, Munici- 
palities must devote 3 per cent, of their total income to the promotion of 
primary and middle education. 

664. It’has occasionally been observed that Municipalities and Local Boards Compiwnt 
exhibit a tendency to devote their attention to secondary schools to the de- 
triment of their first duty towards prima^ education, auch complaints do aerou «> 
not ajipcar to bo common at the present time. The replies of the Local Gov- 
ernments to the observations of tho Government of India regarding the slowt* 
progress of primary education during tho period 189l-$)2to 1896-97 do not attri- eaneatioo. 
bute the ciroumstanco to this enuso, and in the Madras letter it was stated that 
” in most Municipalities, primary education is in a satisfactory condition and 
those Municipalities do not generally grudge an increase in the allotment for 
education when it is found to ho necessary.” In the Kesolution of the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab on tho Director’s Report for 1901-02 it is, however, stated 
that " it can hardly bo questioned that Local Bodies have concentrated their 
attention on secondary education to tho detriment of tho primary schools.” 

On tho other hand the Director of Public Instruction in the Dnited Pro- 
vinces defends the position of the Local Bodies in those promces in the follow- 
ing paragraph ; — 

Attention has moro than onco boon drawn to tho that something liko one-half of the 
expenditnro from Local Fnnds on secondary cdacatlon throughout India nnd Burma occurs in 
these provinres) notwithstanding tho orders of tho Oovornmont of India that primaiy odneation 
has on almost cxcIuKto claim on those funds, so far as they are amilablo for cduc.iti m. Tho 
infcrcnco has been that this state of tilings argues a peculiar perversity on tho part of Local 
Bodies in the United Provinces, in that they seem thus to sot at definneo tho wishes of the 
Government of India, and to devote themclvcs to promoting secondary rather than primary 
education This, however, is not so, the truth t cing that, nt variance uith tho practico in the 
rest of India, the Government of thc«o provinces has imposed on loc.al bodies tho duty of 
supporting sccondaiy education and oerfaiu other publio objects, in furtherance of tho policy nf 
Local Self-Government adopted hj' tho Government of India, and hns strongthono.l thoir (inan- 
ciol position to enable them to bear tho burden. Any comparison of tho distiibution of Local 
Kuna expenditure between primary and secondary education in dilToront piovinccs wdiieh fails 
to allow for this circumst.ince, is simply of no vsiluo as showing tho attitude of tho Boards- to- 
wards tho two branches of school education. They would not bo permitted to rob their high 
schools in order to find more money for primniy vernacular education. 

656. Of tlio iotal private expenditure, 80J lakhs wore derived Jrom fees and ErKedif'se 
14J lakhs from other sources. Tho expenditure from fees increased by nhont 1 J 
lakhs both in tho period 1892-93 to 1896-97 and in tho period under review”. 

Tlio average annual fee per pupil was about Bl-l in 1891-92, ill in 1 896-97, and 
again El-1 in 1901-02. Tbo average fee in 1901-02 in a British India 
school underpuhlic management was 9'<L annas, in an aided school 20'2 annas, and 
in an unaided school 22'9 annas. Fees are lower in tho schools under public 
management hccauso the contributions made by tho agricultural population 
towards tho local cesses stand in a measure in tho place of foes. In Bombay, 
tho United Provinces, and tho Punjab, tho three provinces in whicli tho public 
management systom is most prevalent, tho 'average foo por pupil in 1901-02 
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was 12 annas; %'1 ' annas, and H'O annas, respeotively. ‘ In Bengal and Madras 
on the other hand, the average fee was 26*4 annas and- 16*3 annas,' respectively. 
Burma, where the management is almost entirely private,' affords a sharp contrast 
to Madras and Bengal. The average fee in that Province was only. 2*8 annas. 
The reason for this is that the monastic schools levy no fees. Lay school managers, 
who have to make a Hving out of their schools, levy fees at rates 'varying from 2 
annas to 8 nrinna a month, and the payment of fees is said to be-becomiag a 
reoc^ized part of vernacular education. ^ Bombay the prescribed rates of fees 
vary from 2 to 6 finnaH a month according to the standard, but half the fee is 
remitted in the case of the children of cess payers.' In ’ vernacular primary 
schools in the United Provinces the charge of a small fee, varying' with the 
standard of education, and not exceeding two annas a month in the highest class, 
has been approved of in principle *by the Local Government. It rests "with the 
District Board to decide what fee, if any, shall be levied ; in some districts no 
fee is charged, and in others the rate varies considerably. In the Punjab 
the fees in primary vernacular schools vary from one to 6 annas a month ; they 
are less in zamindari schools, and the children of agriculturists are altogether 
exempt. In Madras the levy of fees in primary schools under public manage- 
ment is left to the discretion of the local authorities, and in schools under 
private management to the disorerion of the managers. In Bengal no scale of 
fees is prescribed for aided and unaided schools, and the fees actually paid 
are often in kind as well as in cash. In the report for 1901-1902 the Director 
makes the following remarks on this subject : — . ... 

■ In rural tracts the montUy fee is always supplemented by ttdhat, or presents in rice, 
vegetables, oil pulse, eto., once or twice a month, besides oustomary gifts in kind on the 
occasion of a mariiage or other ceremonies in the pupil’s house, as also on the occasion of a pupil 
learning to write out correctly the alphabet, or beginning to UTito on paper, or being promoted 
from mass to class. This system of iiihni obtains, although to a smaller extent, in urban 
primary sobools also, and forms an integral part of the ^stem of payment of fees in these 
- schools. The accounts of fee-income submitted by the teachers do not, therefore, represent tha 
whole of the income of the gum from his pupils. It is not. again, uncommon to find a gvru 
putting down the fee-income of his school at a lower figure than bis actual receipt, for fear Jest 
the amount of aid from public funds would be reducra if a high fee-income is shown. It may 
be added that the scale of fees and the percentage of free and half -free pnpils in primary 
schools is entirely regulated 'by the teacher, the Department never interfering in this matter. 

SehoifttB'iipF. 550 ^ Lower primary scholarships, i.e., scholarships granted on the result of 
the lower primary examination, are sometimes tenable in upper primary schools ; 
but the great bulk of them are held in the primary departments of secondary 
schools and have been noticed under the head of secondary school scholarships. 
The whole expenditure on primary school scholarships -in 1901-02 amounted 
only to B82,504, and of this total B49,281 was held in.BoiiBAT where, 
since the primary sohool includes the whole vernacular course, the primary 
school soholai'ships correspond in a measure to the middle vernacular school 
scholarships of other provinces. The Bombay total expenditure was made up 
of Bid, 747 derived from public, and B34,63 4 derived from private, sources ; 
2,013 boys held scholarships derived mainly from local and municipal funds, 
and 1,637 girls were in receipt of scholarships mostly contributed by private 
persons. During the quinquenniuip expenditure on primaiy sohool 'soholarships 
in Bombay increased by B30,73l, mainly as a result of private munificence. 
Expenditure on scholarships in Benual amounted to Bl6,006 derived almost 
enfeely from public funds ; there are no specM primary school soholarriiips, but 
some of the general soholarships gained on' the results of the lower primary 
examination are held in upper primary schools. The same remark,applies to 
Assam where the expenditure on primary sohool scholarships amounted tq 
B4,672. The figures for other provinces stand as follows s — 

Expenditure. Sobolanhip holders. 

Madras .... 2,785 ' 292 

United Provinces . . 1,091* ' 85 

Punjab . . , , 7,376 76 boys and a krger number of girls. 

Central Provinces . , 1,457 30 spbolarships of the value of fil2 available. 

Serar . . . ., 182 U gWs. ' 

In the Punjab, scholarships for boys tenable in primary sohools are granted 
only in backward districts, hut about half the total number of girls iu the upper 
pnmary stage are in receipt of scholarships. 
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OnAPTER YI. 


EDUCATION OF CHIEFS AND NODJ.ES. 


Introductory. 

557. Like so many other liranolKN of Indian' crlucntion, the special ijistifii* 
tions for Iho instniction of young Chiefs and Nohlcs have recently I)i-cn the suh- 
'jeet of careful scrutiny, and are now undergoing suhstantinl reform i\’iili a view 
to ninhc them moic useful in themselves and more acccptahlc to those for ndioso 
hem-fit they arc intended. Tlio account given in the body of this eJiaptcr 
represents the position ns if stood •when this scrutiny was undertaken, and before 
these reforms were introduced. 

55S. The subject of the Chiefs' Colleges was discussed at a Conference con- 
vened at Calcutta in .Tnnnary 3902, and in ojjcning the proceedings on tlio 27th 
of that month, Ilis Excellency the Viceroy gave the follom'ng account of the 
origin and scope of the colleges : — 

CliicfB' Collocc’ in tins counlTy, or najknmar Collcgce thoy nre sonu time' call «1, arc 
the growth ontiroly of tliQ ln<t 30 yoans. 'I hey nro the outcome of llu» growing ih-bin-, which 
has manifwlttl hfclf in cvciy cla's of the commnnity, to l,w>j) nhreii't of llip time*, nnd to 
give to the ri*iiig g<-n< ration in Indw an education that Bhall cnahlo them to hold tlieir own in 
n world of constant change nnd ever increving c mpetition. Tho»p idea** havp found their 
way «>lo llip mind" oven of the most conservative chw-c«, It has he'omo apparent that neither 
P'ivntc tuition, n r the practices nnd inslitnPon«> of Native Statex or territoriex, succeed 
.nltcgf ther in giving to the soil* of Chief" nnd Nohlc« that nlhromid rdiicatinn. j«rfienbrly in 
rclaf ton to charafUr, that is admittedly the prothicf of the KnglMi jmhltc school sj-hleni. To 
many of (he Indian nohiiity (he discovery hax pome slnwlj' ; to some js-rhapx it has nut yet come 
nt nil. >'cvcrlhel(xx, of the pm-ral eaistems* nnd htvady growth of this firhng among the 
upper rlacxi'x of Indian society, there c:m be no dmiht, nnd it wax partly to nif-t the demand, 
n hen- it .ain.ady eaisterl, parllv to .anticipate it will re if had yet not found evpn">-ion, that 
Govcmmint lm« int«'rc,"{cd itself in the foumlati"ij of a small numlier of t oII<*gea, din-cfly 
designed to provide n Mipcrior tyjsj of education for the sons of the princely and aristwnitio 
familic" of India. 

The first of these colleges to he tl.artrtl was the Ilajkumar College nt Ilajkot in 1S70. 
This wa< originally in('>ndc<l for the Chiefs nnd noble families of Knlhiawair, but ha«, in rctvnt 
times, neiitiired n wider icope, nnd i.s now rccogninal ns the I hiofs' College for the entirv Hom- 
h.ay rnxidcncy, Ne\f c.amc the Mayo follege nt Ajmen*, the idea of which originateil with 
Co’onel Walter an far back ns ISOP, but w-lm-li onlv took concrete sh,ape after the lamcnteil 
death of Lord Mayo in 1872, and in nu-mory r f him. I’l.anted in the limit of Hajjnitan.a, .and 
intended to provide more csiiccially for tli- youth of the IL-iiji-il titlid houses, th college has 
perhaps exi ited tho most wiilpspn-ad nltcntion. A Ilajkumar College was also fourdcil in 
memory i.f the same illurtrioiiB Viceroy nt Nowgong for the Chiefs of llimde1l.hanil. At 
Indore there w;is a Ilcsidcney College wbii-h h.ad bun institiiUd nt nbciit the same time hy 
Sir II. I'nly for the families of the Chiefs of Central India ; nnd which nfterw.inls develop'd into 
a more amhitions coneern. and rc’eiveil the designation of the l>nly f olleg*, in hoivmrof it* origi- 
nal parent. 1 hole not being scope for two sneh institutions within ro short n dist-ince of c.ich 
other, the Nowgong Collegi* was in ISOS nm.algainnti'd witli the P.aly Collegi’ at Indore. Next 
in ^dite followid the Aitchiion College nt I-niKre, which was foumhd in lS‘'t5 by the di."tin- 
guinlicd Lieutenanl-tioverimr of that name as a fcliool for the iiolulily nnd gentry of the 
I’unjab. Smalhr nnd le‘s intliientinl sohoo's have h«>n skirted in diiTermt p.irU of Indu for 
the education o’ the i ons of Chiefs nnd gentry of lower rank or mon* humhle iiieaii« Such 
arc thu Colvin .‘•‘chool nt Lucknow for the sons of (bo Ondh Tahikdnr" nnd the llni|nir Collegi' 
/or tliorons of (he Chhattiegarh Chiefs I might also innition the fiinisia ('■ llegi-s nt Condal 
and Wndliwan in Kathiawar. I am not called nixm to deal with this latb'r clns" of iii"tita(i ms 
on Iho picsent oecarion. Similarly, the Mnhomoilnn College nt .Vlignrh stands ontsiilo of my 
prcKi-nt iti'iiiiry ; nine-, nlthongh, it IS i>nlronisid by fnmiliis of very good p>"it'i)ii, it is no' a 
CliicfB’ College, and ji rounded ujym the bails of emd rntlnr (liaii of tank. It i'.- with (he 
fiuir Chi(f"' <)olIcges at .A jmire, liahore, llajkot nnd Indore, .that 1 nm jiriueipally c-uicvrie'd 
to-day, mid it in their condition nnd ]irO']acts that 1 nm iiliout tos<uhniit to exnininntioit. 
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Of tlio npparent success of these colleges there are many external symptoms They have 
attracted the abilities and have inspired the life-sorviee of more than one remarkable man, foremost 
among whom I would name Mr. Chester Mnenaghton, who devntod 2# years of a short hut 
noble life to the Rnjkumar College at Rajkot. They have sent out into the world a number of 
distinguished pupils, some of whom are now Ruling CliioEs, while others liavo carried the nome nf 
their College on to oven widot liel Is. They have attracted the ‘quinquennial vints of Viceroys 
and the more frequent patronage of tlio he ids of Local Administeations. They have oven 
given birth to a schrol literature, spcoially designed to oommemornto tho exploits and fame of the 
partionlar atma mater. Three of the oollogcs I have hod tho good fortune to visit myself, since 
I have been in India, and I have devoted a good deal of attention to tho subject of thiiir manage* 
ment and currionlnm. More recently my interest in them has been guided into a fresh 
channel by the gracious permission of His Majesty tlio King-Empernr to institute an Imperial 
Cadet Corps, whieh will bo rccrniled in the main from the t’liiefs' Colleges, and will provide for 
the pick of their pupils that opening in tho lichl of military service whieh Kus hitherto been 
denied to tho aiistocratio ranks of India. In conneotirn with tho first formation of this Corps, 
it became my duty to institute a somcwliat close examination into tho ciroums'anccs of each 
college. I became familiar with many virtnos, but I also learned many defects which, I believe 
have long been recognised and bewailed by those who Imvo far more right to speak than I. I, 
is in order to strengthen and extend the good features of tho system, and, if possible, to purge 
away the bloraishcs that I bavi. invited you to (his conference. 

Tho original objrot with whieh these colleges were fonmied has often been defined. It was 
in Older to lit the young Chiefs and Nobles of India, physically, morally, and intellectually, far 
tho responsibilities that lay bifore them, to render them manly, hononrablc, ond cultured mem- 
bers of eoeicty, worthy of the high station tliat ns Bnling Chiefs, as thnlcors or sirdars, as land- 
lords or yaytrsfori, rr in other walks of life, awaited them in the future. With this object in 
view the founders of these institutions, dolibcra^y so'ceting tho English pnhiio school system as 
that which had best sucoceded in doing a similar work among tho higher ranks of English 
society, sought to reproduce its most sa'ient features here. Indm hoys of the upper classes 
were taken away from the narrow and often demoralising existence of their homes, and were 
thrown together in the boarding-house, tho class room, and the pIay»gronnd. Instead of being 
the solitary suns of potty firmaments, they became co-ordinat'c atoms in n’larger whole. In the 
college they were taught orcroises and drill and games. They received the elcmcnte of a liberal 
education. They learned that there wa< a wider life tlinn that of a Court, and larger duties 
than those of sefi-indnlgenoo. In all tho-o rc«peoti tho Chiefs’ Colleges in India have follow^, 
at a distance it may be, but with anxious fidelity, their Eoglish prototypcii, 

"We Tvill deal firstly with the four Chiefs’ Colleges at Ajmcre, Lahore, Kajkof, 
And Indore, and afterwards with tho minor institutions to wluoh His Excellonoy 
alludes in the above quoted passage. 

The four Chiefs’ CoIIcjrcs. 

669. All the Chiefs’ Colleges, except thatat Indore, are governed by Councils 
or Committees on which tho Ohiefh who are interested in the colleges arc 
represented. The Council of the Mayo College is composed as follows 

Fresidont — His ExceUenoy the Viceroy. 

Viee-JPreaident—'Sh'Q Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor General for 
Enjpntana. 

Members — ^The Commissioner of Ajraoro. 

17 Chiefs of Rajputana. 

The Political Oilicers accredited to the several States. 

(Sccrctery.— The Principal of the College. 

Subject to the^ general control of Government, the administration of the 
Rajkot College is vested in a Council of Governors, consisting of a Chairman 
and 16 membeis, the Chairman being tho Agent in Kathiawar, save when 
His ExceUenoy lie Governor of Bombay can preside. Eight of the members 
are elected by the Chiefs and four are nominated by the Government from 
among offioers of the Government serving in-Katl^waT; the Principal of 
the CoUege is ex-officio a member of the CounoiL The Govemiog Council is 
appointed from a Board of Direotors, consisting of 60 meuihcrs in addition 
to the President (His lixceUenoy tho Governor of Bombay) ; of these 6 are 
members ex-offido, 36 are elected by tho Chiefs, and tho remainder are 
nominated by the Government. Tho government of the Aitohison College is 
oouductei on similar lines. 

660. The foUowing table shows the strength and monthly salaries of tho 
ma:^ging and tuitional staff employed in eaoh of the colleges as wcU as the 
total annual cost of staff and establishment ; — 
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Zb 

Total annual cost of staff 


Total annual cost of staff 


and Gstablisliment 

41,520 

and establishment 

• 

83,000 

Itnjkot CMIrgo. 

Dal; College. 


n 



B 

rrincip.ll . 1 , . 

i,iocs 

Principal , , 

. 730 

-60-1,000 

Chief Assistant master ’ . 

260 

Supcrinlcndrnt . 

• 

180 

8 Assistant masters . • 

60 to 100 

4 Assistant masters . 

• 

80 to 100 

Cricket coach . « . 

76 

Biding master 

• 

55 

Gymnastic tc.achcr • . 

50 

Drill iubtittctor . 

• 

10 

Hiding master . • • 

16 




Total annual cost of staff 


Total annual cost of 

staff 


and establishment . 

35,-12t 

and cstiblislimcnt 

• 

8,400 


661. In tlio Mayo Collcgo tlio Principal is .a l^Tililary officer .nntl tlio Tlead- 
mastcr is also a European; in the Aitchison Collcgo the Governor is a Military 
officer, and the Principal and Vico Principal arc l)olli Eviropcans; in the 
Eajkot and Daly Colleges tho Principal is the only European officer on tlie 
stair. 

Tlic Principal of the Mayo College (who is directly suhordinato to the 
Affont to tho Governor Goncml for Itajputana, tho Vico President of the 
College Council) has.suncrvLsion over tho uholo institution and is responsible for 
its working. Tlic Dcadmastcr is suhordinato to the Principal ; he inspects the 
clas'ses and takes part in tho working and in the college games Subject to 
the control of tho Committee of Managcnicnt, the Governor of tho Aitcliison 
Collcgo has full authority over tho students both in and out of collcgo and the 
whole general supervision lies in his hands. Tho Principal superintends the 
instruction and physical training of tho l)oy.«), takes i>art in their teaching, and 
assists in tho gcncnvl mnnagcnicnt. Ohe Vico Principal is an assistant master 
and is snpcrinlcndorit of the hoarding houses under control of tho Governor. 
The assistant masters arc directly suliordinafc to the Principal, faihjeot again to 
the Governor’s general control. 'Jlio management of tlio Unjkot College is 
vestM in the Principal, who is directly responsible for the tc.aohing ns well os 
for the internal ccojtomy. Tlic Daly College is managed by tho Prinoljtal who 
is assistctl by the Superintendent both in conenil control and in teaching. 

'Jho native masters of the vnrioH.s colleges nro of much the same calibre ns 
in a Stale high school ; a few of them arc graduates of Indian Universities, 
Imt the majority possess lower educational qualifications. In tho higher classes 
English is usmlly taught by tho Eurojiean incinlicrs of tho staff. 
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662. The Chiefs’ Colleges are none of them largo institutions, and the whole 
four contain hehreen them only 180 lo 190 pupils; the Mayo and Aitchison 
Colleges hare each about 60 hoys, the Eajkot College about 40, and the Daly 
College about 20. 

Tlie colleges are all maintained on an aristooratric basis ; they only admit 
pupils of rank. .In his speech of the 27th January 1902, His Excellency 
commented on the contrast which the Ohicrs’ Colleges present in this respect 
to the system which prevails in England'. Ho said: — 

Eton is an aristocratic school organised npon a democratic basis. It wos not always so 
It has become so in the process of time. Tho scions of the nobility are commonly sent there 
by their parents: but there is nothing to prevent tho son of tho pom«« from being sent too. 
All mix together on a footing of ' soeial eqnality. That is impossible in India, and will he 
impossible— even if it ware desirable, which I think it is not — ^for many a long day lo come. 
Here tho class distinctions aio mneh sharper and more stubborn than in the West. Tlicy ate 
ingrained in the traditions of the people, and they arc indurated by prescriptions of religion and 
race. Yon do not, therefore, got here, and yon cannot expect to got, that oaty intercourse 
between high and low, tilled and untitled, rich and poor, which is the most stril.-ing c.xternal 
^mptom of pnblio school life in England. You have to deal with a more primitive state of 
society and with feelings whose roots are intertwined in the depths of human nature. That 
levelling down of class distinctions without detriment to tho sanctions of elas.? respect, which is 
so marked a characteristic of EngEsh cmlisation, cannot bo osgiectcd ready made in a country 
like this. 

603. Tbo Mayo College is maintained for tbe education of tbo sons of the Raj— 
putana Chiefs and Nobles. Tho list of pupils in the Aitchison Oollcgo is fairly 
ropresentativcof the lessor nobility of the Punjab, hut most of tho lluling Chiefs 
do not send their sons to tho coUego. A few boys come from Sind and the frontier. 
With a fow exceptions the aristocracy of Kathiawar have patronised the Eajkot 
Collego, and about one-third of the students are recruited from tho families of 
Chiefs in other parts of the Bombay Prosicloncy. Eormer pupils of tljo college 
in d large proportion of cases send their sons or relatives to it. Tho Daily 
College receives members of tho families of tho Central India Agency, but the 
Chiefs of tho largest States, such as Gwalior, Bhopal, and Bewa, have never sent 
boys to tho college. 

564. On the whole, the colleges have not been cordially supported by the 
distinguished class for w'hoso benefit they are maintained. His Excellenoy drew 
prominent attention to this oircumstauco in the following posage of the January 
speech: — ' , • 

The iiTst point that strikes mo is the relative paucity of the numbers that arc being 
educated in &o Chirfs' Colleges in India. The Mayo Collego, I believe, contains accommodation 
for 140 pupils ; but there aro at tho present timeqnly about 60 on tho rolls ami the maximum 
number ever ontortained there has not been more than 70. Yet thoio’ are some 20 lluling 
Cliiefs in Rajputaon, while I have scon the number* of aristocratic families icckoncd at 600. 
The Aitchison Collego contains loss than 70 boys, but the Punjab should be capiblc of furuish- 
ing double that number. The Rajkot Colloge has about 40 pupils ; but if its area of recruit- 
ment be the entire Bombay Presidency or even if it bo the northern half of it alo'ic, tbo total 
ought, I should think, to be very much greater. The highest number contained in the Indore 
Collegehas, I believe, been There are now 16; ami in what relation such a figure stands 
• to the capacity of tho Central Indian Stated it is uiraeoes^ary for me to point out. The closing 
of the Nowgong College has not diverted the oiurrent of Buntlela recruits to Indore, for I 
learn that no pupils from those States are being educated in tho Daly College. The reflections 
suggested by these figures are not altogether encouraging ; and their effect is not' diminished 
but enhaiioed when we remember how many of tho existing students have been sent to the 
colleges as minors or wards of Court, in other words, not -owing to the spontaneous choice of 
thrir parents or families. A number of Chiefs, more enlightened or less oonssrvative than their 
fellows,, have given to the coUeges their conlinuous support. They have sent their sons theie, 
or been educated there themselves, and in the next generation the sons of these old boys are, in 
some oases, already following their fathers. But wo all know that there is a large number 
who have stood, and who continue to stand, aloof, and it is their attitude that wo must make a 
serious attempt to understand, and their sympathies that we must endeavour to enlist. 

His Excellency had been led to think that the "want of co-operation on the ' 
part of the Chiefs sprang in the main from three causes. In the first place he 
pointed tb “ the deeply embedded oonser-vatism of the States, the tradition tliat the 
young Chief or N oble should he brought up and trained among his own people, the ' 
zenana influence which is frightened at the idea of an emancipated individuality, 
and the Court surroundings, every unit in which is conscious of a possible 
loss of prerogative or authority to itself iu the future, should a young recruit 
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from the W cst appear upon the scene, and begin to stir up the sluggish Eastern 
pools.” Next His Excellency placed tho helief that the education given in the 
Chiefs’ Colleges is too orstly ; and lastly His Excellency was doubtful -whclher 
tho Chiefs were entirely satisfied with the class and -quality of education that the 
colleges provide. 


56."). The a^ erage age of boys entering the Mayo College has been 12^ vears Agw of 
and tho average age of boys leaving has been 17 -J years. In tho AitchisonPiP*'®’. 
College boys ot any ago are received; the average age on entering is about 11 
years, and those who complete the course stay until they are nbout 18 to 20 years 
old.' At Enjkot the average ago on enti^ is about 10 years and on leaving 
about 18 years. Boys enter tho Daly College at any ago from 10 to 17, and 
they leave between 20 and 23. 

506. The four Chiefs* Colleges are all residential institutions, and the residen- HesidenHol 
tial system is similar to that wliich obtains in ordinary Indian colleges inasmuch ■^*^**“- 
as it involves living in boarding houses supervised by special superintendents 
(onihi aaswsDj the htgher rank, and often the 

comparatively large means, of the boys causes the boarding house life in'the 
Chiefs’ colleges to differ in many respects from that described in other chapters of 
this Eeviow. Each boy has his own room, and often his own guardian or tutor 
and establishment of servants, most of them keep one or more ponies or horses, 
and a few have their own carriages. 

Tho Mayo College has ten boai’ding houst^s organized on a territorial basis, 
that is to say, boys from tho same State or group of States live together. Each 
boarding house is managed by a resident Molaniid and the whole are supervised 
by the Principal. Only two of the Molanikls are college mastei-s. The hoarding 
houses am grouped round the handsome college building. Only one boai'dirig 
house has a common moss. 

There are three hoarding houses at tho Aitohison College, one for liJuham- 
madans, a second for Hindus, and a third for scholai’ship holders, one half of 
which is occupied hy^ Hindus and tho other half by Muhammadans. All three 
boarding houses are inside Iho college premises. Tho Vice- President of the 
college supervises tho management of tho hoarding houses and has a house 
close to them ; a Muhammadan Iftisaliib has ebargo of the first house, a Hindu 
Sfvsahib of tho second house, while Muhaiuinadan and Hindu Assistant 
Mtmhibs look after tho two portions of tlie scholn^^’ house. Tho Miisahibs live 
in their respective houses. '1 hey are retired native cavalry olllcors, and thfiir 
duties extend to assisting in the supervision of the boys out of school hours, 
and to inculcating habits of diligence, self-control, and good manners. The 
Muhammadan house has a common mess winch all hut a few of the inmates 
join. 

In tho Bajkot College there are two hoarding houses, or sets of quarters, in 
two wings or blocks of buildings proiecting from cither end of the main 
college building which consists of a central hall and class rooms. '1 he tlu'co 
classes of students, Bajputs, Kathis, and Muhauimadans, occupy sets of quarters 
without any separate grouping, moms being allotted as they become vacant. A 
resident wing master, who has a set of quarters in the centre of the wing, is 
responsible for supervision. In subordination to the wing master the JlJiisahib 
(or private guardian) of each hoy is responsible for his conduct, the tidiness of his 
rooms, and the behaviour of his servants. Tho -wing masters are members of the 
teaching staff and receive an allowance for thcii- special work. 

There are four boarding houses attached to the Daly College of wluoh only 
three were in use at the end of the quinquennium. Marathas and Bajputs live 
together in the hoarding houses, and the averagu number of boys in each house is 
five. The old hoarding house in the college conipound is supervised by tho Super- 
intondcut of the college, who lives in one of the rooms. The smaller house in tho 
same compound is supervised by an assistant master under the eye of the Supei-- 
'intendont. Tho Gwalior House is about half a mile from tho main college 
building. 


507. The arrai^cmcnts witli regard to jirivalo 
,tho several colleges. . 


tutors and guardians differ in Private 

<QtoTinnd 

guardiani. 

is 



Oibn 
featareaof 
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life. 
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About' a dozen boys in the W GoUege have private tutors ; they are 
annomted by the boys’ natural guardians or by ^e Political Officers, and are 
S^the control of the Principal. Two of the tutors arememb^of theooUege 
S Only Euling Chiefs or beirs-apparent have guardians, li the guards 
Ta imtive/he is whoUy under the Principl. If he is an Enghshman, the % 
2 under the control of the Principal during his studies, and generally when 
Wda the college precincis ; otherwise he is m charge of his guardian. There 

have been three English guai-dmns in the coUege since 1876. 

In the Aitohison College, guardians (called “ personal attendants or com- 
nanions ” in the lules) are aUowecl, but altogether there are only two or tlireo in 
the ooUe^'e They are nominated by ihe boys; parents, but must be approved by 
the Governor and are under his control. European private tutors or ^dians 
are sometimes appointed by the Government to look after boys of speoiaUy high 
rank Private tuition is ordinarily pven by members of the teaching staff; 
masters are assigned as tutors to backward boys bv the Principal with the 
Governor’s sanction, and are paid special fees. Each master has as a rule two 
private pupils, whom he coaches for two hours, usuaUy in the evening. 

At Eaikot a Musahih accompanies each hoy to college; he is selected in 

I • * v XI- X r\flR/vnif* Tbiif iY» />r\llAryA io iinflot* Wio 



room at all times when the boy is not m the class or m the play-ground, and is 
responsible for the economy of his establishment. Private tutors are not allowed 
except ivith the special sanction of the Council on the recommendation of the 
Prinmpal. There were no private tutors in the college at the end of the 
quinquennium, but in some cases a former tutor had replaced the Mnsahib. 

In the Daly College the hoys who Eve in the old boardii^ house have non- 
resident private tutors who come in the morning and evening to help them 
to prepare their lessons. Chiefs have resident tutors, who not only help their 
pupils in them studies, hut also, under the Superintendent, look after their 
establishments. They accompany tbeir charges during vacation time. Special 
arrangements have been permitted in the cases of one or two Chiefs. 

6G8. Discipline appears to be reasonably ^otand well maintained, and the 
boys are subject to constant and careful supervision. The difficulty of _ irregular 
attandanoe is met with in Chiefe’ colleges, as in all classes of Indian educa- 
tional institutions. It is a defect of the system that the boy is brought under to 
influence of his teachers only during the few hours in which he is being tought, 
or sometimes in to play-ground. Eor the rest of to day he remains in to 
hoarding house where he is surrounded by Motamids or Mwsahibs, or private 
tutors or guardians, who are separated off from the staff, the ourricu ltm , and 
the educative influence of to college* Arrangements for rel^ous mrixuetaon 
and observances differ in the various institutions and are regulated so as to meet 
the wishes of to parents of the pupils. Great care is taken with r^ar to 
physical education. Thus in the Mayo College riding and equestrum sports, such 
as tent-pegging and Eme-outting, are encouraged; every boy attend gymnastics 
twice or thrice a week ; and cricket or hookey are played practically every day. 
House matches are often arranged, and sometimes niatohes ate played aga^t 
other coEeges or against teams of officers quartered in the neighbourhood. jHie 
senior division att^d target practice twice a week at a rifle range m to college 
grounds. Eairly long hoEdays are given m all the colleges. lu to Mayo 
College the holidays are: May and June, 14 days at to tune of the DaaeAra 
festival, and 29 days in December. The Artehison^ College has a va^tion 
extending from to 1st August to to 16th Ootoher ; to allege also gets the 

usual Government holidays (including ^ 

.hoEday after to test examinations. A* BaJ^ot to total of to holidays amount 
to about 8^ months, and at Indore only t® about 10 weeks. 

569. The character and standard of to education H^erto^ven in the Chiefs’ 

colleges is similar to that of an ordinary high school. The Mayo, Eajk^, and 

Daly Colleges have special courses of their own; m the Aitohison College 
the courses prescribed by the Education Dep^tment and the University are fol- 
lowed. Tbereis no educational test iorboys witog to.entOT any oi.flie colleges. 
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in most cases the hoys come up with little or no previous training, and very 
few of them continue their studies in a University college or elsewhere after 
they leave. The Mayo College receives some of its students from the* Nobles’ 
schools of Jodhpur, Kota, Alwar, and Bikaner. The full Mayo College curri- 
culum extends over 8 years ; in the AitcMson College it takes a boy 8 to 10 
years, and in the Daly College about 9 years, to pass through the entire course ; 
the Kajkot College has 6 or 7 classes. English forms everywhere a very impor- 
tant part of the course ; under the arrangements which have hitherto prevailed, 
it is found that the boys acquiin a fairly good colloquial knowledge, but that 
writing correctly on general topics and discussion in English on other than quite 
simple questions are beyond their powers. 

The highest class of the Mayo College is practically on a level with 
the University entrance standard. English and subjects such as history, ' 
gcogmphy, science, and mathematics are taught for five hours a day, and a * 
language 'for one hour. The six lowest classes learn Urdu or Hindi, and the 
two highest Persian or Sanskrit. As regards Enghsh, special stress is laid on 
composition, translation into English, and speaking ; and the first tu'o classes are 
exorcised in original composition every day. In the first four classes the examin- 
ations aro held entirely in English. Drawing is an optional subject ; agiioulture is 
taught in all classes; and sanitation forms part of the course in the highest class. 

In the Aitchison College the hoys read for the Departmental and Univer- 
sity examinations ; the highest class teaches for the University entrance exa- 
mination.* Twenty-five students passed this examination in the five years 1896- 
97 to 1900-01 ; in 1898-99, 11 candidates were sent up all of whom were 
successful. A revised course, independent of the University, had been prepared 
at the end of the quinquennium. 

The course in the Bajkot College approximates to the high school course 
and leads up to the matriculation standard in its highest class. The languages 
taught are English, Gujarati, and Urdu ; only a few Muhammadan boys read 
either Persian or Arabic. English is the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion in the higher classes. 

In the Daly College also the course rises to about the level of the University 
entrance examination. The three highest classes do 12 hours English a week, 
and the lower classes 6 hours. In the final class the hoys arc taught Euclid and 
Algebra, and that class and the two next below it also receive instruction in 
elementary science. The text book for literature in tho highest class is 
Palgravc’s Golden 'J rcasury ”, and for history Buckley’s " History of England 
for Bcginnere.” Occasionally a land survey class or a law class is fonned. 
During the period to which this Ecaocw relates no very high standard of literary 
education was aimed at in the Daly College. Until recently boys did not, as a 
rule, join until tho ago of 14 and wero then stiU very ignorant ; there was, in 
all cases, the prospect of their being taken away at the age of 19 at latest, and 
the college had to utilise as best it could the few intervening years of sohooling. 

670. Tho following table shows tho distribution of tho hours of class study . 
included in one week in caoh of tho colleges; — 


Subject. 

Mato Counor. 

Aircnisow 

CoLLSor. 

Rajkot 

COLLRQE. 

Ualt 

COILEOE. 

First class. 

S^nd nnd 
third dniscs. 

First ond 
stcond 
clsiucs. 

First, second, 
nnd third 
classes. 

First, soennd, 
nnd tliiid 
cl.■|S^Cs. 

Engibh .... 

9 

15 

0 

9 

fi 

Vcrnncular langimgc 

• •• 




4 

ClnEtacil language 




c«* 

• •• 

Mathematics 

lOi 


7 

5 

8 

Histoiy .... 

• •• 


3 

5 

6 

Geography .... 

• •• 

H 

S 

a 

2 

Science .... 

9 


aj 

4 


Drawing .... 

«•* 


li 

• •• 

... 

Total 

38 

ss 

S5i 

29 

2G 


2e2 
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It -ndll be noticed that in three cases the items do not work up to the total ; 
the explanation is (presumably) that some of the subjects are elective in the 
Mayo, Aitchison, and Eajkot colleges. , _ 

671. On the whole good instruction has been given in the Chiefs’ colleges ; 
but they have suffered, like other Indian institutions, from want of definiteness 
of aim : there has been too great a tendency to follow the ordinary provincial 
literary ourrioulum without sufficient consideration as to how far it forms a 
suitable training for the young Chiefs and Nobles, .and the instruction in some 
subjects (notably in English and vernacular languages! has not been as 
thorough as it might and should be. Of the students of the Chiefs’ colleges 
some are ultimately called on to rule Native States, others to the care of their 
landed estates, others embark on a military career, or enter the civil service 
of the British Government or of Ecudatory States. The adajjtation of the 
ourrioulum to the needs of tliese various classes of pupils Avas one of the important 
subjects discussed in the Conference of January 1902. 


Finance. 


572. The foUoAving table shows the total revenue of each ooUege and the 
principal items of Avhich it is composed : — 

Mayo College. 

' Ailcbison College. 

Budget Jhiitiiate, 1901-02. 

11 

Interest .... 25,488 

Government contribution , 12,000 

Native States oontribution . 4,728 

Other receipts . . < 5,010 

Total . 47,820 

Accounts, 1900-01. 

S 

Pees .... 80,029 

Government grant-in-aid , 9,000 

Interest .... 8,250 

Other receipts . . 5,802 

Total . 59,747 

Bajkot Col lego. 

Daly College, 

1 

Freaent minimum standard. 

; S 

Fees and miscellaneous receipts (a)4 i,000 
Interest . . . . 9,li0ll 

Government grant-in-aid . (i)5,U00 

Total . 58,000 

Present standard. 

a 

Fees .... 13,941 

Interest .... S50 

Rent(c) .... 2,520 

Total . I7,.lil 


(а) The college is dependent on fees for four-fiftliR of iti income. 

(б) Tim grant-in-aid rnrieo from R3,n00 to R6,00J. 

(c) Pnid Dy tlio Principal and stadrnte, and for the Hrlkar lionsc. 


The Mayo College has an cndoAvment fund amounting to R7,34,200, the 
interest on Avhioh forms the main source’ of income.* The R9,000 interest 
received by the Aitchison College is on scholarship encloAvments, in return for 
which the college grants tuition and accommodation for 30 scliolarship holders. 
The Rajkot College has a general endowment fund of nearly 3 lakhs, and the 
Daly College dratvs interest on a rraerve fund of B 24,000. 

573. In the Mayo College no tuition fees arc charged, except a fee of ElO 
a month for the optional subject of drawing- In other colleges fees aro the 
principal item of receipts. In the Aitchison College the ordinary fee. is 
B600 a year; tliis may be reduced to B300, by special orders of the 
Committee. "Wards pay a percentage on the income of their estates. At Rajkot 
the fees vary from E2,400 to R600 a year, and average nearly Bl,000. The 
fees ate proportionate to the means of the parent or estate, and are fixed in the 
case of Kathiawar hoys by the Political Agent. In the Daly CoUege the fees 
vary from El, 800 to E60 a year, and the average amounts to • E600 a 
year. Tl^ fees ^^g^ Ijy. according to the income of the State or estate, 
and may he (and often are) modified by the Agent to the Governor General. 


1 V*® Bubscribed by ttio Chiefs of Bajputana, who also paid for tho building of thdp 

ooaramg House,, mi to a large extent for the bailding of tho ooUege, 
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574. The Government grants E12,000 a year to the Mayo College, E9,000 
to the Aitehison College, and from fi.3;000 to R5,000 to the Itajkot College. 

Only the Aitehison College has scholarships. 

676. In the Mayo College the annual cost of maintenance and education is Cost of 
B4,300 for a Ruling Chief or heir-apparent, ©2,940 for a wealthy Thakur, e^^^tion. 
E780 for an ordinaiy boy who keeps a horse, and E540 for a boy who does not 
keep a horse. The cost of board in the Aitehison College varies according to the 
mode of living, especially in the case of Hindus who eat separately. The total 
average annual cost for a Muhammadan boy is ©1,260 and for a Hindu boy 
©1,300. In the case of wards of Govermnent in the Rajkot College, the cost 
of board and tuition, including all charges for the holidays as well as in term 
time, varies from ©2,200 to ©6,000, a year. At Indore, the average cost for 
boys living in the college is about ©2,250, a year. 

Other Institutions. 

676. Madeas. — There is no institution in the Madras Presidency specially 
intended for the education of. Chiefs or Nobles ; but the education of landholders 
is to some extent provided for by an establishment maintained by the Court of 
Wards at Newington, Madras. The staff of this institution consists of two 
European tutors and three native assistants. Eourteen wards were under instruc- 
tion at Newington on the 31st March 1902. Agriculture is included in the 
course and is taught by an assistant from the College of Agriculture. 

677. Bombav. — Apart from the Rajkumar College at Rajkot there are 
several special institutions in the Bombay Presidency for the education of boys 
belonging to aristocratic families. A school bas been founded by Bis Highness 
the Thakmr Sahib of Gondal for his Oirasias which is specially commended by 
the Director.' There were 74 students on the rolls in 1901-02, and the total 
cost of the institution dm’ing the year was ©30,000 of which over ©18,000 
was derived from fees. There is a Talukdari Qirasias' school at Wadhwan which 
had 63 pupils in 1901-02. In the Northern Division a small school is 
maintained at Vagipia for the sons and relatives of petty TaluMars of the 
Rewa Kantha Agency, and there is another smaR school of the same kind 
at Sadra in the Main Kantha Agency. The attendance at both these schools 
has slightly declined. The two school for Talpurs, formerly maintained by the 
Government in Sind, were closed in 1897-98 on account of plague. Many of 
the pupils were transferred to the Madrassah at Karachi, where they have 
improved greatly. In Kolhapur (in the Southern Division) a special class for 
'Sirdars is attached to the Rajaram High school. A considerable number of 
sons of minor Sirdars also attend the ordinary Government schools, and the 
reports with regard to them are favourable. A few go on to the colleges. 

678. Bengal. — The only special institution in Bengal of the class dealt with 
in tills chapter is the Nawab of MurshidabaePs Madrassah, a high English school 
ill which only the direct descendants and relatives of His Highness the Nawab 
'Bahadur of Murshidabad are educated. It is maintained and managed by the 
Government, and since February 1899 las been under the direct supervision 
of the Director of Public Instruction. There were 48 pupils on the rolls 
at the end of 1901-02, against 60 in 1896-97, and the total cost was ©14,668 
in the later, against ©16,157 in the earlier, year. Two of the students passed 
the University entfauce examination in 1901-02. A boarding house is attached to 
the school alid maintained at Government expense. No school-fees are charged. 

The sons of the Chiefs of the Tributary State of Orissa and Ghota Nagpur, 
and of other persons of .rank in the latter Division, read in the ordinary 
schools, the former in the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack, and some of the latter 
in tlie Government high schools of their districts. Others read in the local 
middle schools. 

679. United Peovincbs. — The Colvin School for the sons of Taluqdars at 
Lucknow is managed by a cormnittee, and the staff consists of a European Princi- 
pal, a native head-master and seven assistant masters. It has about 40 pupils ; more 
t.haTi half of these are Hindus and the rest Muhammadans ; about half the total 
are Government wards. A few boys from outside Oudh are admitted. All the 
pupils reside in the school, and ten new sets of quarters were constructed during 
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the qmnquetmium. The school teaches the ordinary high school course hnd 
sends boys np for the middle English and entrance examinations. The annual 
reports give, on the n^hole, satisfactory testimony as to ^scipline and conduct ; 
irregular return after vacations caused some trouble in the past, hut there 
has been considerable improvement in this respect of recent years. 'Ihe boys 
are said to take a healthy interest in athletics and they have a riding school, 
The ordinary fee rates are E30 a month for Oudh boys and E60 for outSders. 

680. Punjab.— The Director says that the desire for education among persons 
of good family continues to spread. We have already seen that the number 
who attend the Aitchison College (the only special institution in the province 
for hoys of rank) is small j but a much larger number, mostly no doubt of lower 
status, attend the ordinary institutions of the province, and others are educated 
privately. In 1901-02, the total number of hoys of school-going age belonging 
to aristooiatio families was < returned at 482 ; 41 were in the Aitchison College, 
8 in other colleges, 349 in ordinary public sohools, 62 under private tuition, and 
one in a school in a Hative S^te. Only 21 were returned as not being 
educated. 


681. Buema. — U p to the end of the quinquennium imder review there was 
no separate scheme of education for hoys of rank in Burma. Sawhvsas and Chiefs 
have attended ordinary sohools, or in some cases have been sent to Englnud . 
A school for the sons of Sawbwas was opened on the Ist April 1902 at Taunggyi 
in ^ the Southern Shan States. 

682 . Cbntbai Provinces. — The Hajkumar College at Baipur is maintained 
for boys belonging to the families of the Chiefs of the Chhattisgarh Fcu^toiy 
States. There were 22 hoys on the rolls on the Slst March 1902 ; the average 
attendance increased from 13 in 1896-97 to 19 in 1901-02, owing to the steps 
which have been taken to secure greater punctuality in the return of the wards 
to college. The staff consists of a Ewopean Principal on E700 a month, a 
head-master on E120, and four assistant masters on E30 to E80. The boys live 
in hoarding houses and have their own servants, as in the four principal colleges; 
private tutors me only employed in speoial oases. An arrangement for messing 
in a common dining hall has been mider consideration for some little tin^g , 
Physical training has received attention, but the arrangements for teaching riding 
and gymnastics as they stood at the end of the quinquennium were not considered 
satisfactory by the Chief Commissioner. For purposes of instruotion, the college is 
divided into five classes, and hitherto English has been taught in all the classes. A 
committee^ was appointed in 1901 to consider the cnrrioulum of the college, and, 
under their advice, the standard of instruotion and the course of studies were 
assimilated to those in force in Government sohools. The Principal was autho- 
rised to teaoh up to the entrance examination of the Allahabad University, but 
the e^auce class has consisted only of two boys. Parallel courses in TTiTidi 
and Unya were introduced, and speoial arrangements were made for teaching 
tbeir own vernaculars to Marathi, Telugu and Bengali wards. Up to the end of 
the qumquennium the arrangements for teaolung Uriya, which is the vema- 
oularofmany of the pupils, were not satisfactory, but steps were being taken 
to remedy this defect. Instruction in mensuration and surveying, and 
inporimm papers and hmias' accounts has been introduced, audit was decided 
toat a member of the staff should be sent to the agrioultural class at Nagpur 
tor tiaimng. The total expenditure aggregated E16,399 in 1901-02, the fee 
receipte a™tu^ to E8,832 ; the average rate of fees is E40 a 'month, but 
Mme of the boys from the small and indebted zamindaris pay only E16 a month. 

Baipur College are being modified in the RamR 

direction as those of the principal colleges. ° ® ““ 

W Madrassah-i-Aliya was founded by the 

*^® Prfooiples of an English public school. 

“® Eoglishnien, and there is a large staff' 
^ professors and masters. A boarding house for Muham- 

providek buildings opened in 1896, 

188? £ Hyder^W 
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HOTE. 

584'. The date of publication of the Quinquennial Eeview makes it possible Object of the 
to oany the account of the Chiefs Colleges down to a later date than the Slat 
March 1902 ; and although the later information does not properly fall within 
the scope of the Eeview, yet the following epitome of the changes which 
have been effected, or are in progress, is added, in order that an incorrect 
impression may not be given of the present state of affairs. 

686. The discussion which was initiated by the Conference of January 1902 Events nbee* 
showed that genuine and widespread interest had been aroused in the projected 
scheme of reform, and that the attitude of the Chiefs towards the policy then Confennee. 
initiated was one of sympathy and loyalty. In July 1903 the scheme was placed 
before His Majesty’s Secretary of State, and having received his sanction, 
immediate steps were taken be bring it into operation. 

686. It was in the first place decided that the Daly College at Indore should Redaction of 
be reduced to the status of a school for less important Chiefs and Thakurs and ‘J® jljf” 

'of a feeder, in certain cases, for the Mayo College at Ajmere. The change College, 
having been effected, attention and energy were concentrated on improving 
the education and elevating the general tone of school life in the three centres 
of Ajmere, Lahore, and Eajkot. 


687* The most important feature in the new scheme was the provision of an Re'orpma. 
adequate, and suitably paid, staff of European masters. The European staff ^ 
is to consist of 12 officers, including the head of the re-organized Daly College 
at Indore, who is to he an officer of the standing of the European assistants 
of the three leading institutions, l^e European officers will be included in 
the Bombay, Punjab, and United Provinces lists of the Indian Educational 
Servioe, and the scide of the European establishment will be as follows 


' 1 Principal on .... 
1 Principal on .... 
1 Principal (Rajkot) on . . . 

1 Vice-Principal (Mayo College) on . 
7 Assistants (including leave reserve) on 
1 Assistant (for the Daly College) on 
1 Assistant (for the Daly College) on . 


B 

1,250.60-1,600 

1,200-10-1,260 

1,000-50-1,250 

760-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-40-700 

500-40-700 


This gives a total of 12 officers and an average expenditure of rather less 
than B 11,000 a month. Per the native staff the scale (with certain minor 
modifications, (if found necessary) will he as follows ; — 

B 


8 teachers on ....... . 300-40-500 

1 teacher on ........ 250-25-400 

4 teachers on ....... . 200-20-300 

2 teachers on ....... . 160-25-300 

9 teachers on . . 100-20-200 

• 3 teachers on 100-10-150 

or, in all, 22 teachers and a total average expenditure of a little over 
B6,000 a month. 


688. The dual control which formerly existed in the Mayo College ceased Control, 
with the opening of the ourront calendar year, and a similar change will be made 
in the Aitobison College. The Principal of each College will then have un- 
divided authority over the teaching staff, the boarding house arrangements, 
and Motamids, servants, etc. 


589. A suitable and practioal ourrioulum has been drawn up including Eng- Conrse of 
Ush, vernacular languages, arithmetic, history and geography, political eoomony, 
political Bcienoe, and an elementary study of law and revenue. The hours of study 
have been re-arranged; additional interest is being imparted to the course 
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by the delivery of leotures by ouisiders in addition to the general instruc- 
tion given by the college staff. Due provision for pliysioal ex^oiso and training 
is made in the revised regulations ; particular attention continues to ^ be given 
to riding 'tiding in the open bring encouraged in preference to riding school 
' practice. A mounted cadet corps already exists at Rajkot, and steps ore being 
' taken to constitute similar corps in tbe Mayo and Aitobison Colleges, A 
leaving examination will bo held at the end of the coume, and a certificale or 
a diploma will he granted to successful students under the authority of the 
Government of India. Arrangements are being made for the holding of 
common examinations for the three ^ colleges. It has not hitherto been con- 
sidered desirable to lay down any precise limits of ago for entering or leaving 
college. 

AUwatioim 500 . Measures have been adopted to improve and render more simple tbe tone 
of coLgf*”' of college life and to guard against exti’avagaiice.^ (Eho principle to bo followed 
life. with regard to boarding bouses will bo concentration and supervision by resi- 
dent European masters ; the association of native assistants of good family 
with the European house masters is regarded as desirable. There is a consensus 
of opinion that the number of servants in atteudanoe on each boy should he 
kept down to the nece.ssary minimum; the use of carriages tvill ho restricted 
to exceptional cases, if it is not entirely prohibited ; and polo will not be 
authorized as a college game. Great care is to be taken in tl»e selection of 
Motamiis-, they should, if possible, be relatives of the Chief of the State con-' 
ceraed, and should he elderly men of higher character, who havo been previously 
employed in the service of the State, and who are of such standing as to 
carry due weight. Private tutors who are not members of the college staff 
will not he employed under ordinary oircumstanoes. 

School Celebration Days are already held at the Rajkot and Aitchison 
Colleges, and the practice of holding such celebrations will ho introduced 
into the Mayo College. 

B91. Hitherto the Chiefs’ Colleges have been inspected at rare interrals ; all 
the Colleges have welcomed the proposal that the benefit of regular inspection 
should be afforded them, and an inspecting officer has.thoreforc been appointed ; 
the post is now filled by tbe Direotor of Public Instruction in tbe Punjab. 

592. Tbe Mayo College 'has been at work since October 1903 Avith a staff 
upon the new scale, consisting of a European Principal and three European 
Assptants, of the rank of members of the Indian Educational Service, and with 
an improved stall of native teachers. A considerable accession to the number of 
the pupils has accompanied the change. 

593. At the time of writing this note a Conference of Chiefs and Political 

and Educational officers is being held at Ajmero and important details relating 
to tue hoarding house system, religious instruction, common messing, 

etc., ate being discussed. Tbegreat 'interest in the scheme of rofoim evinced 
by the Chiefs augurs well for the future of the colleges, and it maybe confidently 
anticipated that they will become popular institutions capable of alTording to 
the young Chiefs and Nobles of India a training well adapted to fit them” for 
the careers to which they are destined. , 


Inepec^ion. 


Intriidnotion 
of tie 
lehrme into 
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Certificate System. 

694. The training courses and teachers’ examinations are arranged with Grades j>f 
reference to the various classes of certificates which are prescribed by the regula- 
tions, and it will therefore he eonvenient, at the outset, to examine the certificate 
systems in vogue in the different provinces. The following table shows the 
various grades of certificates which are granted in each province and the posts 
for which they render the holders ehgihlo,: — 


Prorincp. 

Grade of certificate. 

Posts for rrhioh the certificate 
qnaliGes. 

1 

Madras . > ! 

Setond grads mllsgiite •{£J,S’Xs. 

Uppsrrassudsrr . ! 

i«„r«so.d..P . .{gs^x,, : 

• • {Ed^ ; 

^ Upper secondary teacher. 
Ditto. 

j- Lower secondary teacher, 
1 Upper primary teacher. 
Lower piimaiy teacher. 

Bombay . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Secondary teacher’s certificate . 

Primary teacher's certificate— . 

Third year’s training fKrst class 
certificatca 1 Second class 

Second year’s training / First class 
certificate. C Second class . 

First year's training certificate 

Secondary school teacher. 

Primary teacher on pay 
of: — 

B25 

mo 

fil6 

ag 

Bengal 

English eecondary teacher’s certificate— 

First grade 

Second grade ..... 

Third grade 

Vernacular master’s certificate — 

First grade ..... 

Second grade ..... 

Third grade ..... 

/Teachers in English 
f schools. 

■) Vemaoular teachers in 
J middle schools. 
Primary school teacher. 

United Provinces . 

Anglo-vernacular teacher’s certificate — 

; 

: 

Vernacular teacher’s certificate — 

First grade 

Second grade ..... 

') English high depart- 

j ment. 

I English middle and 

J pimaiy depai-tments. 

• 

Head master, vernacular 
middle school. 

Assistant master, verna- 
cular middle school, or 
head master, vernacular 
primary school. 


i p 
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Cential Provinces Collegiate grade 

Secondary grade 
Frimary grade . 


• • • • • I 

' I 

• • • • • J 


Teaoliers in colleges and 
Englisli secondary 
schools. 


•{Sndckss : teachers. _ 


Assam . . English teacher’s certificate-— 

Higher standard .... Fourth and higher masters 

of high scWls;_ head 
masters o£ middle 
English schools, and 
other masters drarving 
B35 a month and over. 

Low standard ' Masters drawing less than 

BS6 a\month. 

English trained teacher’s certificate, Khasi and 
Jmntia Hills— 

Ponrth year cLass certificate ■ . . Middle school master. 

Third year class certificate . , . Upper primary school 

master. 

Second year class certificate • . , Primary school master. 

Yemaoular master’s certificate—* 

Tliird year class cerfaficate . . . Head jjandits and pandits 

drawmg above BfiO, 
middle schools. 

Second year class certificate . , . Secondpandits and pandits 

drawing bettveen BIO 

• and B30, middle schools. 

First year class certificate • . , Third and lower pandits 

of middle schools, head 
pandits of upper 
primary schools, and 
pandits drawing ElO. 

unra s certificate • • » » * Guru, of a lower primary 

school. 
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Province. 

Grndo of rorliflento. 

Posts for irhicli tho ecrtiCcato 
qualifies. 

Berar . 

Vcrnnoular Teacher’s certificate — 

Vcrnncalar teachers on pay of — 
it 

25 

20 

16 

12 

10 


Third year’s certificate *. 

Swond year’s certificate ; 

First year’s certificate .... 

Cootg . 

Primary teacher’s certificate . . 

PrimaTy Echool or departmentw 


696. In general the certifionics are granted on the result of departmental ocnonil 
examinations at whioli two classes of candidates may present themselves : (c) 
students of training colleges and schools who have completed a prescribed “ 
course of theoretical and practical study ; and (6) teachers of recognized schools 
who have rendered a certain period of sciwicc and hold coriain general educa- 
tional qualifications. 

690. Some special features of the provincial systems requhe separate notice. Provmcinl 
In MADB.i.s the certificate holdcre are classed as trained or vntrained according as 
they come under head {a) or head (6) above. Untrained candidates must liave 
served as teachers in recognized schools for at least tu'o years. Tho ^Madras 
degree of Licentiate in Teaching is granted by tho University ; and this is the 
only recognition of teaching ns a subject of study wliich has hitherto been 
accorded by the Indian Universities. In BosnjAY there arc no training schools 
for secondary teachers, and tho examination for the secondary teacher’s corti- 
ficato is open only to teachers who have served for at least ono year in a recog- 
nized secondary school, and who possess certain general educational qualifica- 
tions. Untrained teachers may appear for tlio first and second year’s vernac- 
ular certificate in Bombay, but they must go through the last year’s comrsc of 
a training college if they wish to take the tlnrd year’s certificate. In Bengal 
the highest grade of English teacher’s certificate is granted after examination to 
graduates without any prescribed preliminary training. Examinations for the 
two lower grade ccrtifioatc.s arc open to training class students and to tcaohers 
wath three years’ approved sendee. A teacher who holds a lower grade certificate 
may present himself for a higher grade certificate after five years’ approved 
service. Teachers Avith prescribed educational qualifications who have rendered 
at least one year’s scn'ice, are encouraged to appear at tho e.xaminations for ver- 
nacular mastership certificates. Tho United Provinces and the Punjab have 
a sj’stem of provisional and permanent certificates ; the system originated in tho 
latter and Avas adopted by tho former proA'incc. In the Punjab, proATsional 
second grade senior and junior certificates, either A’crnacular or Anglo-A'cmacular, 
arc aAA'ardcd to normal students and to teachers of at IcJist two years’ standing 
(possessing praccribed general educational qualifications) aa'Iio pass the coiTcspond- 
ing examinations. Provisional second grade certificates arc made permanent 
after a prc-scribcd period of npproA'cd service ; holders of second grade certificates 
may obtain provisional iirst grade certificates after a further period of approved 
service, and these arc made permanent after yet another such period. In the 
United Provinces teachers, as avcII us students of normal institutions, arc admitted 
to the vernacular ccrtificalt) examinations, but only students from the training 
college may enter for the examination for the Anglo-vernacular certificates. 
ProA'isional first and second grade A’crnacular certificates are granted on tho results 
of the vernacular certificate examination according to tho division in Avhich the 
student pa.'jsas ; they arc made permanent after approved service, and tho holder 
of a permanent second grade certificate may obtain fii'ht a i)roA’isional, and then 
a permanent, fii'st grade certificate by rendering approved service. In Burma 
trained and untrained teaohci*s’ certificates arc granted on a system somewhat 
similar to that Avhich obtains in hladras. The theoretical examination is the 
sam(^ for both classes, but the trained men have attended a normal school Avhilo 
the untrained men have not done so. The former partly acquire their praotioal 

2r2 
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framiii" in the scIiodI, the latter have to acquu’c it by tcaoh^, eith^^ 
rSr passing the theoretical test. In the case of both a strict practical test 
fJrenuired, i^hich includes reading, dictotion, penmanship, repetition, class 
ma^emont. and oral lessons to classes. This test has to be undergone in Wo 
S three successive years, as the case may be, before a full certificate is given. 
ATo institutions give instruction for the higher grade English course, and the 
few persons who take the certificate are private candidates. In the Obntral 
Provinces untrained teachers’ certificates are granted on the results of the 
certificate examinations (a) to teachers who have seiwed for a year in a school 
under Government inspection, or (S) to pupils who have studied for not less 
than two years in a training class attached to a middle vernacular school. In 
Assam the higher and lower English certificates are granted after examination 

to untrdned tochers, and teachers who have not passed through the training 
schools are required to present themselves for the vernacular masters’ certificate 
examination. 


Aprrovea 697. In Madras and the OentraIi Provinces some teaohers hold 
spnice „ approvcd service ” certificates. In Madras an approved service certificate may 
ceitifiwtes. to a head master who possesses no professional certificate, but who, on 

the 1st April 1896, had seven y earn’ approved service in recognized schools ; for a 
teacher the period is five years. A batch of these certificates was granted to 
persons fulfilling the required conditions, and who, by reason of their age and 
standing, were unlikely to undergo professional training; the practice is no 
longer followed. In the Central Provinces, approved service certificates may 
ho given hy the Director, on the recommendation of_ an Inspector only, to such 
uncertified schoolmasters in vernacular schools as, being over 30 years of age, 
have rendered conspicuously elfioiont service. 


Bogtthtions 598. The heading “ posts for which tho certificate qualifies ” in the statement 
rogarfinff tho beginning of this Chapter, must not be taken to mean that no head master or 
^MrS^cd teacher is employed in a school unless he holds the appropriate ooitificatc. This 
teaohors. jg gtill far from being the case. The regulations governing the professional 
qualifications of teachers vary in the several provinces, and arc laid down with 
greater precision in some cases than in others. The purport of the regulations 
is summarized below^ : — 

699. Madras.— The permanent head master of eveiy ncwly-opencd school, 
and every newly-appointed head master, must (1) hold a trained teacher’s certi- 
ficate, • or (2) hold an untrained teacher’s certificate* with not less than fonr 
years’ approved service, or (3) hold an approved service certificate. At least 
one-half of the staff of assistants must hold similar qualifications, except that 
tho period of approved service under (2) is two instead of four years. 

The Madras Education Department maintains a register of certificated 
teachers. The work was begun in the year 1896-97 and was completed during 
tho quinquennium under review. The register contains in three separate parts the 
names of those to whom trained teichers’ certificates, untrained teachers certifi- 
cates, and certificates of approved service, have been awarded. The inspeoting 
officers are required to keep the registers corrected up to date. 

600. Bombay. — Teachers of secondary schools are not required to hold tho 
secondary certificate, hut tho possession of the certificate is taken into accoimt 
m all questions of promotion. The number of teachers who hold the certificate 
is ^0 considered in deciding on the adequacy and competency of the school 
staff in aided schools. Out of the 16,000 teaohers in primary schools for hoys, 
about 10,000 have passed the highest vernacular test for general education — the 
vernacular public sendee certificate examination ; the residue are those Ifiwer 
assistants in schools who are either temporarily employed or who are preparing 
dunm their employment as assistants to pass the public service certificate test, 
ana thus qualify for admission to a training college. Among the 10,000 who 
have passed the test nearly 6,600 have been trained in one of these colleges, 
fnvm +1 ' 1 teachers in the private managed schools, wdiioh 

nf ° ^ institutions, are untrained. Shortly after the close 

the ^ registi-ation was introduced with a view to raise 


• This term iucludes tUe degree of Licentiato in Hjaoliing. 
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602. United Peotinoes. — Secondary schools. Uncortificatcd men may not 
be appointed to masterships in Government or aided Anglo-yoroacular, or m State 
vernacular, schools, except in the absence of ccrtiiicatctt^ candidates. At the 
close ol the quinquennium this rule had not been cnloreed in Municipal schools. 

There arc no rules which require that certificated men should bo employed in 
the few aided vernacular secondary schools. 

603. Punjab.— No substantive teaohorsliip may bo conferred on any person 
in a Board school, who does not hold the proscribed professional certificate, irided 
schools are encouraged to engage oertifloated teachers by a regulation which 
mahes part of the grants depend on the employment of such teachers. 

60A Burma. — No teacher may bo appointed in a Government or Municipal 
school, or in schools under the salary grant scheme, who has not obtained a 
trained or untrained teacher’s certificate. In promoting from one department 
to another, preference is given to tcaohom who hold the required certificate. 

Should candidates \rith the necessary qualifications not be available, other 
candidates may be appointed, but they must pass the appropriate lost within a 
specified time. Aided schools must employ certificated teachers, or require 
uncerlifioated teachci’s in their employ to qualify. 

606. Centiiai; Provinces. — ^Without the unritten permission of the Ins- 
pector, no teacher may be appointed permanently to a Board school unless he 
holds the requisite certificate. It is a condition for the grant-in-aid of private- 
managed schools that the staff of teachers must possess cither trained or untrained 
teachers’ certificates. 

606. Assam. — ’With the exception of certain persons exempted in 1881', 
every master of a Government or aided high or middle English school must pass 
by the appropmto English certificate standard within two years of his appoint- 
ment on probation, and if permanent ho must pass before ho can bo promoted. 
Pandits of vernacular schools may not bo confirmed or promoted until tlicy have 
passed by the appropriate vernacular certificate standard. 

Insfitntioiis. 

607. Table 11 !• gives a list of the institutions or classes of institutions, for the Gcncrol 
training of teachers which arc maintained in the various provinces, Tho total *"‘6gties 
comprises 6 English colleges or collegiate classes, 60 secondary teacher’s schools, 

and 61 primary teachers’ schools. Speaking gcncrnlly the colleges train teachers 
for the high departments of secondary schools ; the sccondaiy schools, teachers 
for the high, middle or primary departments of English or vernacular secondary 
schools ; and the primary schools, tcaclicm for primary schools or primary 
teachers in seoondaiy schools. All the colleges and 76 of tho schools aro main- 
tained by the Government; one school belongs to a Native State, and the 
remaining 27 institutions arc mission schools, and all but 1 of them arc aided. 


60S. Madras. — A. regularly graduated series of institutions has boon cstab- Description 
lished in tho Madras Presidency ; at the head of the series arc tho SaiAipot (near 
Madras) and Bajamundry colleges which train icacljcrs for the Licentiate in 
Teaching of tho Madras University and the second grade collegiate certificate ; 
thp come 7 upper secondary schools, 18 lower sccondaiy schools, and 17 
primaiy schools. A school usually 1ms departments of nil grades below that 
which is implied by its title. Thii-ty one of the schools arc managed by Govern- 
ment, and the remaining 11 by mission societies. Pormcrly a iiumhcr of schools 
were maintained from local funds ; in 1892 they were all taken over hv the 
Government except tivo, which were tran.sfen-cd’in 1898-1000. Of tho Govern- 
ment schools one is intended for MuhamraaAms, one for Panchanias, and one 
for Slappillas, while two arc for tc.achcrs of aboriginal schools in the hill tracts 
of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. Ei'cry district has at lca.st one training school, 
and most of them more than one, tho largast number (4) being in Malabar and 
Kistna. ° 

, ordinary scliools there are a number of “.sassional 

scliools for the improvement of primary teachers. Tlicso arc o-stablishcd 
temporarily by Local Boards in places wlicre there aro a luimbcr of unqualified 
primary tcaohere, the object of tlic sessional school being to prepare the teacher 
to pass tho primary examination and thus qualify for admission to a primarv 
training school. Schools for imparting general education to prbnaiy tcaclicra 
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were at one time fairly common in several parts of India {e.g., the gum tmii)lji<r 
schools of Bengal), but with the dovclopmcnt of educational facilities they havo 
been nearly all abandoned. Pifly*four sessional scliools were at work during 
1901-02, as compared with 70 in 1896-97 j they wero opened in all but six 
districts. 

609. Bombay.— It will be remembered that in the Bombay Presidency the 
terms primary and secondary education arc syiionymous with the tcims Tomac- 
ular and English education. Tlicro arc no inrtitutions in the prortnee for 
training English or secondary teachers. Porlhc training of primaiy tcaolieis 
there is a college in each of the four divisions of the Presidency, and tu'o insti- 
tutions of a loM'ei’ grade, one at Dhulia (in Kliandesh) and the other (a Native 
State school) at Rajkot in Kathiawar. Tlic four colleges and the school at 
Dhulia are maintained by Government; students from Dhulia and Kathiawar 
who wish to complete the full course go to the Poona and Ahniedabad colleges, 
respectively. Thci-c is also an aided school belonging to the Christian Vomao- 
ular Education Society at Ahmcdnagar which trains teachers for the primary 
schools of the mission, 

610. Bengal.— There is a small class for native teachers in the Government 


European training coUogo which was established at Kurscong in tho year IbOD- 
1900. Tho native teacMrs trained in this institution are posted to the various 
vernacular training schools for masters. P’or the training of English secondary 
toaclioK there were dmung the quimyuennium special English classes in connec- 
tion with the Govemmeut vernacular training schools at Calcutta, Dacca, 
Patna, and Cuttack, These English classes, which were started in the year 
1896, have not boon a success. Being an integral part of normal scliools for tho 
training of vernacular teachers, tho classes wore naturally regarded as having a 
low status, and failed to attract good candidates. They were consequently 
obliged to admit such students as tlioy could obtain, and contained students 
whose eduoational qualifications differed too widely to admit of their being 
properly taught together. Even had tho classes been well filled, tho means of 
giving a proper training did not exist, since the practising schools attached to 
those institutions were not English high schools, such as the students wore to bp 
afterwards employed in, but vornaeular schools. Moreover, the graduates in 
charge of the classes were themselves untrained men, without any acquaintance 
with tlio training of secondary teachers. They wore unequal to the task of 
creating the art which they were called upon to impart, to students ill qualified 
to reoeivo it, in institutions not equipped for tho purpose. In Docombor 1901 
the Government of Bengal made proposals for replacing tho unsatisfactory classes 
by a more suitable sj’stem, and tlieso proposals were under consideration at ths 
end of the quinquennium. The training of secondary vernacular teaohci's is con* 
ducted in eight Government schools, and one recognized aided mission school 
^ schools are situated at Calcutta, Ilooglily, Dacca, llangpur, 
OliittogODg, Patna, Eanchi, and Cuttack ; the mission institution is the Onuroh . 
iiMion Society’s training school at Krishnagar. P’or tho training of primaiy 
school teachers there are lower grade classes in tho Govornmont schools at Cuttack 
™ Balasqre, and lower grade schools at Jlotihari (Champaran Uistrict) and 
Daltongan] (Lobardaga District). There arc also six mission schools (five aided - 
and one unaided) for training primary teachers. The few primary classes and 
schools aro, of course, incapable of making any serious impression on the vast 
number of gurus who teach in tho lower primary schools of Bengal In former 
nays an attempt was made to deal with the subject on a more comprehensive 
1 uoK o training clasm. These classes were started in tho year 

I080-86, The head mastcre of certain sclcoted middle schools were authorized 


, W jtiAV VVIUOU Vir AUOVt UWVAVAI. w • - *,• . 

ncia xOTard of ono mpee a mouili Tras given to tlio head niastoi* for ea^ 
pmUramed by bim. No sj^ecial inducements were oHered to the ° 
mdergo this training. In 1886-87 there were lO-i of these classes attended by 
J?;? I’apidly until 1890, when there were classes 

w^mmng 796 gums. In 1891-92 the number di’oppcd to 174 classes with 76b 
P P , am as a stimulus rewards wore olForetl to the gurus themselves, 
popularity of the system continued, however, to deine, and iu 1893-94 the 
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utility of tlic whole system came under discussion, with the result that it was 
abandoned. The failure of the sohomc is attributed to the ciroumstanco that, 
mth the limited funds available for primary education, and under the system 
of payments by results, very little inducement could be held out to the gnrns to 
qualify themselves by a course of training. A few days after the close of the 
quinquennium under review, orders were issued by the Government of Bengal 
for the establishment, under a new ^stem, of a ^wra-fraining school in each 
sub-division, with a practising attached to it. 

611. TTnhbd Pbotooes.— ror the training of Anglo-vornaoular teachers 
the Government maintains a college at Allahabad. There are four Govommont 
schools for the training of vernacular masters— at Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow, and 
Moradahad. This diriribution gives one school to each of the four circles of the 
plains, and leaves only the hiU division of Knmann unprovided for. There is 
also a small aided school which had only live pupils on the 31st March 1902. 

612. Punjab.— T he Government Central Training College at Lahore pro- 
vides training for Anglo-vomaonlat teachers and for vcraacular secondary tea- 
clieis. Por primary Yemaoular teachers, there is a normal school at tho head- 
quarters of each oirdo, namely, at Lcllii, JuUundur, Lahore, Eawalpindi, and 
Multan. 


613. SuBAiA. — The Government of Burma maintains three training schools, 
at Moulmein, Mandalay, and Toungoo, respectively. The Moulmoin and Manda- 
lay schools aro for Anglo-vernacular and secondary vernacular teachers, and tho 
Toungoo school is for primary vernacular Karon teachers. There are also ’three 
aided mission soliools for masters. The Baptist ooUogc, A16n, Rangoon, trains 
Anglo-vernacular and secondary vernacular teachers ; tho S. P. G. St. John’s 
oollegfl, Bangoon, trains Anglo-vornaoular secondary teachers; and the Homan 
Catholic school at Tlionze, vernacular secondary and primary teachers. Tho 
Burma Education Code makes provision for thopaymont of wants for pupil 
teachers employed m approved schools under prescribed conditions. 

614. Oenteai PnoviNOES.— The Government training institution at Jubbul- 
pore contains two departmente, one for the training of teachers of tho collogiato 
and^condaiy grades for omployment m colleges an! English schools, thoothor for 

primary school masters The Govci-nment also maintains normal 
schools at Kagpur and Baipiir for the training of masters for fbn nT-imorw 
schools of the Jlarathi ^stricte, and of the Hindi-speaking districts of the Eastern 
circle, respectively. There is no separafo school for the training of TTriv'i 
pupil teachers’ Bcholarslups aro attadiod to middle sSis 
“alpur Distnct. In addition to the normal schools proper, 62 veSo 
ular middle schools are recognized by the dcmrhnATif n., ^ 

teachers for tho vernacular certificate oxaminati^ on ti,n competent to tram 
which teaohera arc offered luSrfweaoh^te^^^^^ bonus system, under 
Th« hare not pSlLotaf. rS* iT® 

^ h 0 Govom- 

Shillong, and prmarw leaolicre for’ the nlonV3mU(*oob*ot bSi'''”' “ i 
iTfliintici lulls* G?lic Govomniput fiisif cn^nrin i • v ^ tlic IvLosi iiud 

vernacular masters for middle and primaiTsehoSrV^r^ 

four thii-d grade schools for SU SrvS;i maintains 

(Oachar), Tczpur (Darrang), Sibsaji^ and Haflong 

are also attached to X2 middle vernacular sdioSu “ tramjng classes 

schools for primary teachers situated at Dirmnlf’ * Mission 

6arohiUs,iespecSrely,and St ^^®"» in tlio 

616. Beuab and''coo«G..-M of Sf sS? 

ma^gemeS thrtrSngStfifdS^^^^ ^°°ftion, and Ctoge* 

sinnlorinstitnifonat Manot 

by and tto nanbor o/nnnidrfXMlia^^^^ 
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only change was the abolition of the Native State school at Kolhapur. In 
BenoaIi the Kurseong college was opened, the English class at lEooghly was 
closed, the number of Government vernacular schools increased by 4<, and the 
mission list showed 6 aided and one unaided^ school against 7 aided schools 
in 1896-97. In the United Puovinoes the training college was transferred from 
Lucknow to Allahabad, a new Government school was opened at Moradabad, 
and a small aided school came on the list. In the Punjab the only cliango was 
the abolition of all the zamindari olasscs formerly attached to each normal 
school, except that at Lahore. In Burma, Government schools were opened at 
Mand^ay (secondary) and Toungoo (primary) ; the S. P. G. St. John’s training 
nlwsa at Bangoon and the Eoman GathoBo Thonzb school Avere also started 
during the quinquennium. In the Oentbad Provinces there Avas no change in 
numbers, but the training institution was transferred from Nagpur to Jubbul- 
pore. In Assam 7 of the gtmi classes attached to middle schools wore abolished, 
an aided school aa’os opened ‘by the American Baptist Mission at Kohima, and 
the unaided mission schools decreased from tAVO to one. Tlierc aa'os no change 
in Berab. or GoorOt. 

Control. 

618. Madras. — The responsibility for the management and discipline of 
Government training colleges or schools is vested in the heads of those institu- 
tions, under the control of the Director in the case of colleges and of the Circle 
Inspector in the case of schools.* The control of primary schools may, with the 
sanction of the Director, be entrusted to the Assistant Inspector. The responsi- 
bility for the management and discipline of mission schools is vested in the 
Manager recognized by the Department. 

Bombay. — ^The general control of the Bombay schools is entrusted to the 
Oirole Inspectors and their staff. 

Bengal. — Divisional Inspectors have under their special care first grade 
training schools, and Assistant Inspectors lower grade schools. 

Dotted Provinces-— Normal schools are controlled by the Circle Inspectors 
to whom headmasters must submit quarterly reports. 

Punjab. — The Central Training College is managed by the Principal, 
subject to the general control of the Director. The normal school at Lahore is 
under the immediate control of the Principal of the Training College. ^ The 
other four normal schools are controlled by the Circle Inspeotors, and are Arisited 
periodically by the Principal of the Training College. 

Burma. — ^During the last two years of the quinquennium all normal schools 
were placed under one Inspector, in order that a uniform plan of inspection 
might be followed. This has been greatly to the advantage of the schools, but 
has been a strain on the Inspector who performs the work in addition to the 
duties of his circle. 

Central Provinces. — Both the training institutions and the normal 
schools are inspected by the Circle Inspectors. 

Assam.— As a rule, the Director himself visits tho training schools. 


Stair, 

619. Tho following table shoAvs tho strength of the teaching staff in selected 
institutions of various grades : — 


Teacbers' Collego, Saidopot. 

Training College, AUaltabad. 

1 Principal (Indian Educational Service). 

1 Principal 

fi 

300—400 

1 Vice Principal. {Ditto,il400— 20— 500). 

1 Vico-Principal . 

250—350 

6 Senior Assistants. (Two belonging to 
tbe Provincial Service on pay wbicb 
may vary betAreen H200 and S700, 
tbo remainder on pay varying between 
E75 and iL2U0). 

1 Assistant 

125—175 

S Junior Assistants. (RIO to 30). 

1 Teacher of Sanskrit . 

100 

1 DraAving Instructor. (H40 — 00.) 

1 Teaolior of Arabic 

100 

1 Gymnastic Instructor. (R20— 40).,' 

1 Drill Master . 

25 


• a specinl Inspector of European ond training ecboole unc appointed offer tlio cIobo of tbo quinqUenninm. 
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CentTal TTkining College, Leliote. 

Noimal Sebooi, United Fiovinces. 

< 1 Principal (Indian Educational Service), 

1 Assistant Superintendent, H160— 360. 

2 Assistant Masters. 

1 Science Master. 

1 Maulavi. 

1 Gymnastic Instruotor. 

1 Headmaster (pay varies from HI 00 to 
B175 in different schools). 

Z General Assistants, (iEt4U to liOO.) 

1 Urdu Teacher. (1131) — 40.) 

1 Hindi Teacher. (H80— 40.) 

1 Gymnastic and Drill Instruotor. 

L . 

Nonna) Sohool, Punjab. 

Gnni Sebool, Assam. 

1 Headmaster. 

1 Second Master. 

1 Oriental Teacher. 

1 Vernnonlar Teacher. 

1 Gymnastic Instructor, 

1 

1 Head Pandit. 

1 Assistant Pandit. 

(Paid by a system of fixed pay combined with 
rewards on the result of CKaminatious.) 


Buildings and Eqnlpmcn^ 

620. The following summary will show tliat the normal colleges and schools 
are, with some exceptions, well housed and equipped. 

Madras.— The Saidapet College is a welJ-oquipped and managed institution 
capable of affording an excellent training for teachers. Tlie accommodation is, 
however, insufficient and a new buildmg is to be constructed. Besides the 
ordinary class room equipment, the college has a circulating and consulting 
library, a museum, a teachers’ association in which papers are read on various 
educational subjects, a popular science club, and a recreation club. 'iTie Raja- 
mundry College is a smaller institution ; a building was constructed for it during 
the quinquennium. Por normal schools, it is laid down in the Education Rules 
that every institution shall be provided with the necessary furniture and gym- 
nastic apparatus ; and with appUanoes, models, pictures, and specimens needed 
for giving instruction in object lessons and .elementary science. It must also be 
provided with a hhraiy containing, among other books, suitable works on the 
theory, history, and practice of education. 

Bombay. — The Director states tlmt the training institutions at Hyderabad, 
Ahmedahad, and Dharwar are excellently equipped, but that at Poona the 
college and students are located in separate hired buildings, situated in the heart 
of the city and generally unsuitable for tho purposes assigned to them. The 
question of providing better accommodation for the Poona school is recognized 
to he an urgent one. 

Bengai,.— H o special information is available regarding the buildings and 
equipment of the Bengal schools. 

United Peovinoes. — ^The Director states that the Allahabad College 
building is neither adapted nor adaptable to its work. The need of a ‘ theatre ’ 
room is greatly felt, several of tho class rooms are too small, and the laboratory 
is hacUy lighted. He says that it will be impossible to carry on work in the 
building if the numbers rise to anything like the total for which stipends are 
provided. The college is, however, well equipped : it has a spacious play-ground 
and good gj’mnastio apparatus ; its laboratory is supplied with all that is required 
for science teaching in schools, and every year money is spent in adding to tho 
appurtenances, ^he four normal schools have sufficient accommodation and are 
well equipped. 

Punjab. — ^The Lahore Central Training College is well provided for in the 
matter both of buildings and of equipment; and all the normal schools, except 
that at Delhi, have suitable buildings, llie erection of a new building at Delhi 
was begun before tho quinquennium closed. 

B DUMA.— The Director praises highly the equipment of the Burma schools 
for which the Government has made liberal grants. 

Central Peovinces.— Tho principal training institution was formerly 
situated at Nagpur in an inconvenient quarter of tho town. In 1901-02 the 
institution was removed to Jubhulporo, which is " by far tho most important 
centre of normal educational life and influence, and demands tho most atten- 
tion.” Nagpur "was tlms loft with only a normal vernacular school) which the 
Director selects for special praise in tho matter of its building and suiToundings. 
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Hostels. 

621. Hostels are attached to all the training colleges, and to all or most of 
the training schools of the large provinces, except (apparently) in the Madras 
Presidency. In some provinces residence in the hoarding-house is compulsory, 
and everywhere the majority of the pupils reside in the schools. They thus 
have the advantage of a more thorough and satisfactory training than could he 
given to them in non-residential institutions. The arrangements for the accom- 
modation and supervision of students appear to he, in general, adequate. The 
following is a s ummar y of the information to he gathered about the difEerent 
provinces : — 

Madeas. — ^During the quinquennium under review three hostels were 
attached to the Saidapet College — one for Smartha Brahmans, one for Vaishnava 
Brahmans, and one for Native Christians ; a fourth hostel for Sudras was con- 
structed during 1901-02. All pupils of the oollege live in these hostels, and 
their effect on the training of the students has been excellent. In his Eeport 
for the year 1901 the Principal says : — 

The hostels attached to the college are very popular with the students. Every student 
is now in residence within the college compound, and is living under a supervision, mild but 
effective. The experience of every year stren^hens what I have written before in this annual 
report. It is impossible for the Government and the Director to overestimate the far-reachino' 
effect for good that the hostels have both on the bodies and on the minds of the student^ 
There is much less sickness now, a breach of discipline is almost unknown, the college societies 
flourish, and numerous little societies, which are not public, but which exercise a wholesome 
influence on those who join them, are the direct outcome of the students living in the hostels. 
In a marked degree, but still in a lesser degree, the gratifying results of the various examina- 
tions, especially of the L. T. Degree examination, are to be attributed to these volnntoiy asso- 
ciations of students for purposes of reading made possible by their living together in common. 

Bombay. — ^The boarding arraugements are satisfactory, except at Poona 
where the students are located in separate hired buildings. 

BengaIi.— Hostel accommodation is attached to the Kurseong Oollege and 
to the Bengal schools, but there is no special information available with regard 
to it. 

tJNiTED Peovinoes. — ^E xcept for special reasons, all students of the 
Allahabad Oollege must reside on the College premises. The Bireotor says that 
the new hoarding-house is in every way safefaotory, and is admired by all who 
visit it. Students of normal schools must reside in the attached hosted. 

Punjab. — Boarding-houses are provided at the Central Training Oollege 
and all the normal schools ; residence is compulsory except on special exemp- 
tion. The Director reported in 1900 that the boarding-houses are carefully 
managed and supervised. 

Buema. — Eesidenoe in a hoarding-house is compulsory and a boarding fee 
is charged. 

Centbat. Peovinoes. — Boarding-houses are attached to all the schools ; the 
accommodation is said to he specially good at Nagpur, and to he hardly 
adequate for the large number of pupils at Jubbulpore, 

Practising Schools, 

622. All training colleges and schools have practising or model schools 
attached to them, in which the students receive practical instruction in the art 
of teaching. In general, the praotising schools are well managed and give an 
education which is probably superior to that obtainable in an ordinary sohool. 
The following notes on the practising schools of Madras, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, and the Punjab illustrate the system 

Bach training institution in Madeas has a praotising school attached to 
it of grade one lower than itself ; thus a training college has a full upper 
secondaiy practising school, an upper secondary training sohool has a lower 
serandary practising school, a lower secondary training sohool has an upper 
primary practising school, and a primary training sohool has a lower primary 
practising sohool, ' 

The practising school attached to the Saidapet College ^ves instruction to 
about 420 boys in all stages from tindergarten to matriculation. In his report 
for 1901 the Principal says : — 

We have again for the third year a large increase in the number of duWren in tho practis- 
ing Echcol, a most necessary adjunct to the coDege. For years after the college was removed 
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to Sgjdapet, the people of this locality looked on the teaching by the normal students ivith 
suspicion^ and in many cases they sent their children by trnin to the Madias schools. But in 
recent years the marked and continued success of the boys in tho rarious public examinations 
has broken down all opposition and swept away all piujudioe, so that all tho boys of 
Saidapet are in the practising school until they have passed the matriculation. I mentiou thisi 
because I believe this prejudice against the teaching in practising schools is univorsah 
whereas^ if the school is well organised^ the teaching should be above the average. 

The Director mentions in his Eeporfc for 1901-02, the difficulty trith regard 
to securing on adequate attendance of pupils for the practising schools. He 
says : — 

One defect (of the system) is that the practising schools are seldom large enough to afford 
the necessary practice for students. Parents do not care to send their children to be made the 
subject of experiment, and the attraction of extremely low fees is insufficient to overcome 
their objection. A remedy is to give o.'ich practising section a complete and efficient staff of 
its own indqjendont of the training school, so that pupils moy not have to depend on the lessons 
given by students under training to such an extent as they do at present. 

623. The Eombat training colleges have primary schools attached to them. 

To take one instance, the practising school of the Ahmedahad college has nearly 
200 hoys, and a staff comprising an ex-training college student, and four assistants, 
all picked men. The United Trotinces training college suffered whilst at 
Lucknow from the want of a suitable practising school, but at Allahabad it is 
well served by tho Government High School. Tho normal schools of the United 
Provinces have vernacular middle grade practising schools. The Punjab Cen- 
tral Training college has a practising high school with about 700 pupils, under 
tho management of a trained officer of the Indian Educational Service, who is 
subordinate to tho principal of the college. The Director reports that tho 
quality of the teaching in the school compares favourably with that of other 
schools in the province. After noticing tho examination results he says 

Much of tho work, perhaps tho most important part of it, cannot be estimated by examina- 
tions, and it is grati^ng to note that the teachers do not coniine themselves entirely to the 
prescribed oontso. Kiiidorgarien occupations and drawing have been introduced into the 
primaiy department; tho teachers make good use of objective illnstratioos ; m physica 
training— cricket and football— the school still stands first in the circle ; and there is a good tone 
' in the school. The formation of character is regarded by the head muster as the most import- 
ant part of the teacher's work. 

The practising schools attached to the normal schools of the Punjab are 
Anglo-vernacular, and they provide instruction up to the upper primary stand- 
ard. It is necessary that the schools should ho of the Anglo-vernacular type, 
because schools teaching the vernacular course would not find pupils in the large 
towns in which the normal schools are situated. 

General and Physical Training. 

624 Tlie reports which deal with this subject are almost unanimous in their Discipline 
praise of tho general training afforded by the normal colleges and schools ; the ““4 . 
opportunity for imparting such training is greatly increased by the oircumstance 
that in most cases the students reside in the institution under tho supervision of 
tho staff. The good results which have been acliioved at Saidapet have already 
been noticed. The Director of tho United Provinces states of the normal sohook 
that: “The conduct of students has generally been satisfactory. They are, of 
course, somewhat uncouth and mannerless when they first join, being but 
simple villagers, but they are tractable, and, being anxious to improve, soon 
learn how to boliavo. Altogether the nomal school students arc tho highest 
product of purely vernacular ^ucation in the United Provinces, and the system 
which places the instruction of the children of the people in tlioir hands, under 
proper supervision, is full of promise.” Some disciplinary difficulties occurred 
in the Luclcnow school during the year 1901-02. The training college for 
English teachers receives a good class of students, among whom an exccUont 
tone prevails, and a spirit of enthusiasm is developed. In a letter, dated tho 13th 
July 1900, the Government of tho Punjab remarked that tho discipline main- 
tained in tho normal sohools of that province is strict but wholesome. With 
regard to tho Central Training CoUoge tho Looal Government said : “ The 
students are carefully selected ; a high standard of discipline is maintained ; and 
it is believed that the young men sent forth are not only fitted, by their training, 
to bo efficient teachers, hut to have an uplifting influence on the schools.” In 

2 G s 
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the Keporfc for 1901-02, the Director says that the conduct of the college 
studente throughout the year Tvas excellent. The Director of the OENinAL 
Peovinoes states, in his report for 1901-02, that the Nagpur school “ has 
maintained its reputation for soundness of instruction, and excellence of tone and 
discipline." The discipline of the Raipur school, on the other hand, was not 
quite so satisfactory as it should have been. 

Physitti ' 626. Jn a normal school, physical training is important both from the point 

training. of yfew o£ the physique of the students themselves, and from the point of view of '' 

their duties tow'ards the pupils they will afterwards bo called on to educate. In 
general, adequate attention appears to be paid to tins subject and tho pupils of 
all normal institutions are taught drill, or gymnastics, or both, and are also given 
facilities for the enjoyment of out-door games. At Saidapet all studenfa are 
taught drill and gymnastics throughout the year, and they compete successfully 
in tho Madras Athletic Association sports. In Bbngai, drill was made com- 
pulsory for training sohool pupils towards the end of 1901. The United Peo- 
viNCES Director states that : “ Physical education receives plenty of attention in 
all normal schools, and thore is a marked improvement in tho physique of the 
pupil teachers at the end of the two years’ course. At first they do not take 
kindly to athletics, hut they soon overcome their reluctance, and many of them 
before they leave are quite proficient in drill and gymnastics." In the 
training college for English teachers drill is well looked after, and the students 
are trained to teach drill and gymnastics ; the course which they undergo pro- 
duces excellent results on their own physical development and health. The 
Punjab Director states that : “ AH the students are required to devote three 
hours a week to drill and gymnastics and one hour a week to the principles 
of physical training. Tennis, cricket, and football were played regularly through- 
out the year, but in the matches the college team did not do well. The great 
want has Mtherto been a cricket ground ; and now, that this want has been 
supplied, it is hoped that the students will take a keener interest in games, and 
that out-door sports will bo bettor organized." In Burma great attention is 

? aid to discipline, to physical training, and to games. Tho Oent’kai. Provinces 
lirector prai^os especially the physical instruction given in the Jubbulpore 
institution, 

Course of instrnefion. 

General 626. Altliougb tbc line of demarcation cannot be precisely drawn, it maybe' 

t^Pher speaking generally, the preliminary qualifications and general course 

eradecourses, are of a higher character in the two Madras colleges, the Kuxscong College, the 
Bengal English classes, the Allahabad Training College, the Central Training 
Collese at Lahore, and the collegiate branch of the Jubbulpore Training Institu- 
tion, than they are in the normal schools generally. It will therefore be 
convenient, in describing the general features of the system, to deal first with the 
institutions of liigher grade and then with the rest, 

627. 'Ihe following table shows, for the liicher grade insHtulions, the general 
arrangements with regard to entrance qualification, length of course, examina- 
tions, and certifioates. The classes of appointments which con'cspond to the 
various grades of certificates have already been stated : — 


Teaolieis* Col- 
lege, Suid- 

apet, and 

Ixaining Col- 
lege, Baja- 
mundiy. 


Tialnhig Col- 
lege, Xarseong, 


Institution 

or 

Class. 


Peportment. 


Freliminsry, 

edneatiouu 

qnoliSoations. 


Senior seotion . Unirersity degree 



One year 


Ccrtificaios. 


. At end of Iiicontiate in Tooehisg 
oonrse. | of tbo Uadrns Unirer- 
sity. 


Jnnior seetion 


F. A. exandnation 


Second grade collegiate 
tcaebor^e certifioate. 


No preacribed oonrse. Selooted ieaobers ore sent for four months’ training to tho Enttqiean 
College. Two batohoB are trained ea^ year. ' ‘ 


English olasses, 
Bengal. 


Second olosa 
Third olssa 


Fs Ae • « • • 

Ono year 

At end of 
oonrse# 

Entmnce ez&als&iion • 

Ditto 

Ditto • 
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Inatitution 

or 

OIOBB. 

noportmont. 

Froliminarr 

odneotional 

qnalifioatione. 

Length 

of 

conrao. 

Exaninatlona. 

CortifieatoB. 

4 

Training Ool* 
logo, AUaha*! 
bod, 

1 

1 

1 

Senior doputmout 

Jnnior dopirhnont 

' 

Univoreitj dogioe 

F. A. or ontrenoo 
examination. 

One you . 

One year for 
F. A. etn- 
donts and 
two years 
for other 
atndonts. 

At end of 
oonrao. 

Pitto . 

Senior Angla-remaenlat 
oertifieato. 

Jnnior AngloTornaenlar 
certificate. 

TrMninc Col- 
lege, Lalioro. 

Soniox An^Io-roraa' 
ouloz class. 

nniToreit; degree 

Odo year • 

1 

Pitto . 

1 ProviBioaal Boeond grade 
, Bcaior Aaglo-veraacu* 
Ur eortlficatOo 


Janior Anglo-TOrna- 
enlorciaee. 

Stndr np to the inter- 
mediate etandard. 

Oitto 

Pitto . 

FroTi'sioaftl second grade 
junior Anglo Toroaou* 
lar certificate. 


Eooior Tomacnlor 
olose. 

Eatranoo czamiaatioa 
or lontoP rotiiAcalAr 
toaoher’a oortifioato. 

Pitto 

Pitto . 

Provieionnl ecoend grade 
senior rcmaeolu cer- 
tificate. 

CeUogiato 
Braacl) of Uio 
Jobbolporo 
Tiaining Insti- 
tution. 

CoUegUto grade . 

UniTcrsitj degree 

Twoyoua . 

Pitto 

Oollogiato grade cerii- 
fioate. 

Eocondarr grade . 

P. A., mfttrioal&tloa,or 
flobool final ezamma- 
tioa. 

Pitto 

Pitto 

Secondary grade eeiti' 
ficate. 


628. The ^stom is much the same in all these institutions. The general 
type is a course extending over one year {a) for graduates, and (6) for students 
who have passed the school final, University entrance, or P. A. examination. 
The course differs for each class of students ; it is designed for English school 
teachers, and instruction is given through the medium of EnglisL ITie only 
exception to this is the senior vernacular department of the Lahore College, 
which trains vernacular secondary teachers through the medium of Urdu. The 
Xurscong Course for training normal school masters is on a different footing from 
the rest. Bengal gives a teachers’ certificate to graduates, but, as already 
stated, candidates for the examination do not go tluough a preliminary period of 
instruction. Candidat cs for the lughcr grade Burma Anglo-vcmaoular certificate 
(for which also there is no special instruction) must have passed the secondary 
grade examination with half marks ; and must ho at least University matri- 
culates. ITie course in the Central Provinces has recently been raised from one 
to two years ; it is still one year in the case of students who have taught 
for two years in a recognized English school. 


629. The followini 


classes : — 


table gives details for the lower grade institutions and Gennni 

fentaro, of 
tho lower 


Ftorinee. 

Grade of inRtitntion 
or clo^B. 

Preliminary 

educational 

quaUfieatioue. 

Loegtb 

of 

coarse. 

Examinations, 

Certificates, 

Madras 

Upper Bocondaty • 

1 

1 

1 

Matricnlation or nppoi 
sreondaty exanina* 
tion. 

One year . 

At ond of 
oeorBo. 

1 

1 

Upper secondary cortl* 
ucato— 

Firet oUbb. 

Sooond class. 

• 

IiOff cr Bccondat? . 

1 

Lower aocondary ox* 
aminalion* 

Pitto 

Pitto 

Lower Fceoedary eerti* 
ficoto — 

First olnss, 

Scoend olnss. 


Frimaty 

Ftimary examination . 

Pitto 

Ditto 

1 

Frimory certificate— 
I'lret ola's. 

Second class. 

Bombay • 

Primary (vcmac- 
niar). 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(1) Fnblie scrrico certi- 
ficate or Unircrslty 
examination, 

(2) CompotlUTo ex- 
amination, 

1 

One, two, or 
three} ears. 

(One or two nt 
Pliolia and 
in Kathia- 
WM.) 

Two each yonr: 
the firnt a 
term ozamtna* 
tion, and the 
pocond ft oor- 
tiOC'ito ex- 
amiuatiou. . 

First year's eortiOoato. 
Sccona year's certifi- 
, oato— 

1 First clans, 

Sceosd ohiss. 

Third year’s cortifi- 
catc— 

First olass, 

Scoond class. 
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FroTinoo. 

Grade of iDstitntion 
or olass. 

Froliminarr 

odncntional 

quaUflaationS. 

length 

of 

eonrsOo 

Examinations. 

Cortificatos. 

Bengal • • 

1 

Firat grado (yer 
naonlor). 

Middle . yonaanlar 

echola^ehip examina- 
tion, or speoial exam- 
ination (m Boliar, 
Chota Magpnr, ond 
Orisea only). 

Odd, two, or 
three years. 

First year . 

Second year . 

Third year . 

Yomrcnlar master’s cer- 
tifieato, third grade. 
Ditto, second grade. 

Ditto, first grade. 


Lovror giado (Tor- 
noanlor). 

Yariea from middle 
scholarship examina- 
tion doirnnrarda. 

One or tiro 

yoaTBe 

At ond of each 
year. 

Third grado or primary 
corUfieato. 

TJxiitod Fro* 

TiSCOB* 

Yonutcnlat • • 

YomaenUr middle ex- 
amination. j 

i 

Two ycors . 

At end of conrso 

i 

Firat grado (provi- 

Riooal). 

Second grade (prori- 

Bional).* 

Fanjal) 

Junior Toxnaonloi ■ ^ 

Zomindorl blaBs • ^ 

Middle school examina- 
tion. j 

Ditto 

1 

One year 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Prorisional second grado 
jntilor vomacnlar cer* 
tifieato. 

Zamindari oortifieato. 

Burma • • 

Anglo-vcmacular, 






Sooondaiy grado 
olaaa. 

SoTonth standard, 

Anglo-yemaenlar. 

Throe years . 

(One year if 
the stndent 
has already 
passed the 
Uniyorsity 
Dntranoo 
examina- 
tion-) 

Annual, also 
entxanoo cx- 
nminati on 
boforo certifi- 
cate is given. 

Secondary grado corti- 
fioato. 

- 

Frimarjr grade 

OlOBSa 1 

1 

Fifth atandordi Anglo- 
vernaonlaT. 

Ditto . 

Annnnl, also 
Wh An jln-Tor- 
nnenlar stand- 
nrd before 
certificate is 
given. 

Primary grado cortifi. 
cate. 

/ 


Fcrnaoular. 






Secondary grade 
olaaa. 

Fifth standard, yornn- 
onlar. 

Ditto . 

Annual, also 
7th Yotnaou- 
lar standard 
hoforo oertifi- 
cato is given. 

Secondary grado eerti* 
ficatc. 


Frimaiy grade 

olaaa. 

Fourth standard, yer- 
saonlox. 

Two years , 

Annual . 

Primary grade certifi- 
cate. 

Contra! Fio- 
vincos. 

Fcmaeuler. 

Firat olaaa • • 

Sesoud olaaa • • 

At least the primary 
examination. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Speoial test ox- 
nmination at 
end of conrsc, 
and Anglo- 
yemaenlar, 

4th class. 

Special test ex- 
amination at 
ond of conrso, 
nnd vernaon- 
lar, 6th class. 

Primary grade certifi- 
cate, btst class. 

Primary grade certifi- 
cate, second class. 

Asaum . 

EngUA, Beoond 
grade. 

English middle siand- 
oxd or less. i 

Two, three, or 
fonr years. 

Second year . 

Third year 

Fourth year . 

Primary school master’s 
cortilieato. 

Upper primary school 
master’s certificate. 

Middle school master’s 
oertifioato. 


Ysmaoulor, ' first 
grade. 

Yemaonlor middle ex- 
■ aminntion or special 
tost. 

One, two, or 
three years. 

First year 

Seeond year . 

Third grado yemaonlar 
master’s oertifioaie. 
Second grade ^ ditto. 





Third year 

First grade ditto. 


Guru training 

adhool or oloas. 

Dip to first class of a 
lower primary sohool. 

Two yean . 

End of conrso . 

Guru Certificate- 
High. 

Medium. 

Low. 

Beior . 

Frimo^, yernaonlai 

(1) Yemaonlar standard 
YI or Anglo-rornao- 
nlar standard III. 

(2) Entranoe oiamino- 
tion. 

One, two, or 
tueo years. 

As in the Bom* 
bay eonreo. 

As in the Sombay 
coarse. 

Ooorg . 

Bitto *; 

Lower BBOondory exam-' 
inatiott* 

1 

One year 

2nd of covtao • 

FximtkTy Baatos’* 
ficaie* 
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G30. Hero wo find muoTi greater variety than in the higher grade institu- 
tions. The qualifications prescribed for entry into the schools vary in some cases 
according to the standard of cortifioato for which the student is to be trained. 
Generally, the middle school examination or an equivalent is the lowest standard 
recognized, but in some oases a stiU lower standard is accepted for primary ' 
teachers. The length of the course is one, two, or three years in Bombay, Bengal 
. (first grade schools), Assam (first grade vernacular schools) , and Berar ; and two, 
three, or four years in the Assam second grade English schools. In Burma the 
course extends over three years, except the primary course which is only of two 
years’ duration. In the United Provinces and the Central Provinces the course 
lasts for two years, and in Madras, the Punjab, and Ooorg for one year only. Where 
it is said that the course extends over one, two or three years (or over two, three 
or four years), students leave after one or other of the periods stated, and the 
grade of certificate which they receive depends on the length of the period of 
instruction. In Bombay after the annual certificate examination a certain 
number of men who score a high percentage among the first or second year’s 
students are retained according to the requirements of the department to go 
through the second or third year’s com-se. The rest who pass are given the 
certificates which they have earned, and are sont out for employment. After 
two or tlu'ee years’ service they can, if they wish to improve their prospects, 
present themselves for examination for the third year’s certificate. The varia- 
tion in length of the course which exists between one province and another is 
due in great measure to tbo oxtont and oharaotor of tho general education, if 
any, which is given alongside the professional instruction. Instruction is given 
through the medium of tho vernacular everywhere, except in the Madras upper 
sccondaiy schools, the Burma Anglo-vernacular schools, and tho Shillong school. 

631. Tho following tahlo shows in outlino the subjects of study followed inSnWaotso! 
the several institutions and classes, beginning with those of tho higher grade 
and proceeding to those of tho lower ginde 


1. — Higher grade imtiMions and classes. 


Institaiian. 

1 ])ci).iTlmi!nt. 

Bahjrcts of (tad;. 

Teacliors’ College, Soiil- 
apet, anti Training 
College, Uajamuiidij*. 

1 

Senior section . . 

1 

1. Piinciplcs of education. 

1 2. Ilistory of education. 

3. Methods of teaching and school manage- 

{ ment. 

4. Beading and recitation, 

5. BlacI: board cscrciscs. 
e. Prcc-hand drawing. 


Junior section . • 

1. Organization. 

2. Discipline and moral training. 

3. Methods of teaching, 

1 — 0, As in senior section. 

Kurscong Training Col- 
lege. 

i ••• 

Art of teaching, disoipline, organization, and 
kindergarten methods. 

English classes, Bengal 

««« 

1. Class manngoment. 

2. Methods of teaching, 

3. Orgiinization. 

4. Begistration. 

5. The school building and equipment. 

Allahabad Training 

CoUegu. 

Senior class . » 

1 

j 

1. English rc.ading and conversation, 

2. Mathematics. 

3. One of the following • 

(rt) Knglish. 

(i) Science. 

(e) Cinssieal language. 

4. Sohool management and oritioism lessons. 

5. Fractico of teaching. 



progress OE EDOCATIOSt DT INDlS. 

J.—Eighef grade institutiona and classes— aonid . 


InsUiaiion< 


Department. 


Subjccte of Btndf. 


/\ D.iTin.Tiad Training Jnnior class 
College-”Co»W. 


1. English. 

Translation and re-translation. 

S. Mathematics. 

4. Drawing. 

5. Elementary Fcicncc. 

6. School management and criticism lessons. 

7. Practice of teaching. 


Central Training Col- Senior Anglo-vernaou- 1. English, 
lege, Lahore. lar class, t. Mathematics. 


Jnnior Anglo-TCMaou' 
lax class. 


8. Elementary science. 

4. School management. 

5. Practice of Inching. 

1. English. 

9. Arithmetic and monsaration. 
8. Geography. 

4. School management. 

5. Practice of teaching. 

Senior vernacular class. J. Vernacular language. 

0. Persian. 

8. Mathematics. 

4. History and geography. 

6. Elementary science. 

G. School management. 

7. Practice of inching. 


Collegiate Branch of the Collegiate class* 
Jnbhulppre Training 
Institntion. 


Collegiate class* . 1. Principles of cdncaiion. 

S. History of education. 

8. Practice of education t— 

(a) Organization. 

(i) Methods of teaching. 

(e) Discipline. 

Secondary grade class* Same as the above (omitting 1.) for the class 
of school concerned. 


' Physical sotence. drawiog, and mannal training are optional. 


II. — Lower grade imliMions and classes. 

Province. Class or grade of institntinn. Sahjeeta of study. 

Madras . . . Upper secondary grade 1. Organization. 

2. Discipline and moml trainmg. 

3. Teacliing. 

4. Reading and recitation. 

8. Blade board turercises. 

6. Free-hand drawing. 

7. Model lessons and criticism lessons. 

8. Teaching in the 'practising sohooL 
Lower secondary grade Same as the upper secondary grade, items S 

and 8 being modified to suit the grade of 
school for which the teachers are being 
trained. 

Primary grade , . Ditto ditto. 

Bombay . • Primary . , ,1. Vernacular language. 

i. Classical language. 

3. Mathematics. 

4. History and geography. 

6. Elementary science. 

6. Political economy (third year). 

7. Drawing. 

8. School management and teaching. 
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IL — Lomr grade imiiiutiohs and classes — contd. 


rrorinoo. 

Ciasa or grade of instiintioo. 

Snbjeots of atndy. 

Bengal . 

First grade 

1. Vernacular langnage. 

2. Classical language, 
i). History. 

4. Geography and elementary descriptive 

astronomy. 

5. Mathematics and surveying. 

6. Drawing. 

7. Elementary physics and sanitation.^ 

8. Art of teaching. 


Lower grade . . 

A similar but more elementary course. 

United Provinees 

Vernacular 

1. Vernacular language. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. History and geogr.iphy. 

4. General knowledge (agricnlture, rent and 

Tcvenuo law, obligations imposed on the 
public by the criminal law). 

5. Elementary scienoe. 

6. School management. 

7. Practice of teaching. 

(also practical ogriculture at Moradahnd.] . 

Punjab 

\ 

Junior vernacular 

1. Vcm.nen]jr language. 

2. Classical language. 

3. Mathematics. 

4. Geography. 

5. Agriculture. 

C. S^ool management. 

7. Practioe of tohing. 


Zamindari 

1. Vernacular language. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Agricultaro. 

4. School mnnagement. 

5. Practice of teaching. 

Burma . . 

Anglo-vernacular. 



Secondary grade 

1. Subjects of the 8th and 9th Anglo verna- 

cular standards. 

2. Fractico of teaching. 

3. School managomcat. 

• 

Primary grade . 

Vcrnaenlar, 

1. Subjects of the Cth and 7th Anglo-vorna- 
cular standards. 

2 and 3. As above. 


Sccondaty grade 

1. Subjects of the 6th and 7th vcrnncul.'ir 
standards. 

2 and 3. As above. 


Primary grade . 

School management and practice of teaching. 

-entrai Provinces 

First class . . 

School management and praoticc of teaching. 


Second class . 

1. Vomacnlar middle eonrso. 

2. Sohool management and practice of teach- 

ing ns above. 

Asaam ' • . 

Fnglisli second grade . 

1. High school course. 

2. Thcoiy and practice of tc.'iohing. 

8. Sanitary science. 


A T.rtTaTiln tbo lallor j art of 1001 tbo curricnium ttu) modified to at to includo oliomiitr}', botany, ngrioiiltnir, 
and natural biitory, in nduition to pliyiici and sanitation, and mannai votlc vraa made on optional onbicct. 


2 n 
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Xioioer grade institutioiiS' and classes — concld. 


Province. 

jciass or grade of institation* 

Snbjccts of study. 

Assam — eontd, 

Bcrar . « 

i Vernaoular first grade . 

[ 

i 

Vomaoular third grade 
or gura class. 

1. Vernaoular literature. 

2. Sanshrit. 

8. Mathematics. 

4. Surveying. 

5. History and geography. 

6. Hygiene. 

7. Endimentary science. 

8. Tlieory nnd practice of -teaching. 

1. Vcmacular literature. 

■i. Arithmetic, 

3. Alcnsuration. 

4. Geography. 

5. Hygiene. 

6. Theory and practice of teaching. 

Similar to the Bombay course; but the 

amount of scionce required is less and thbre 



Primary . . 



is no political economy. 

Coorg 

Primary . • 

Teaching and school management. 


632. Tlie first point to attract attention is the different degree to wliich 
general education enters into the course in tlie various institutions and classes. 
Among institutions of the higher grade the course is wholly, or in the main, pro- 
fessional, except at the AUah^ad and Lahore Colleges where only about one-third 
of the working horn’s are devoted to professional subjects. At Saidapet attention 
is Erected to English reading and recitation and to free-hand drawing, subjects 
specially required to enable an Indian to teach well in an Anglo-vernacular 
school. In lower grade institutions geneml subjects form an important 
portion of the course eveiywhere except in Madras and Ooorg ; and in the 
courses for the first class primaiy certificate in the Central Provinces, and for 
the primary vernaoular grade certificate in Burma. In most oases a special 
course of instruction is given in general subjects ; but in Burma, the Central 
Provinces, and the Assam English school, the general school course is taken up 
at the stage at which the students have arrived when they begin their normal 
training. 

633. The following table illustrates the division of the hours of class study 
contained in one week in the TTnited Provinces and the Punjab :— 


Senioi Anglo.varnaaalar 
class, Alliibalvad. 


Hours. 

English reading 
and conversation 3 
Mathematics . 3 
English, element- 
ary science, or a 
classical language IS 
School manage- 
ment and criti- 
cism lessons 10 
Erill and gymnas- 
tics . . 3 


31 


Senior Angln-Teinivcalat 
dbss, Lahore. 


Hours. 

English reading 
and conversation C 
Translation, re- 
tianslation, and 
letter -writing . 8 
Grammar and 
analysis . . 3 

Elementary science 5 
Mathematics . 2 
School manage- 
ment and enti- 
dsm lessons , , 12 
Gymnastics . 3 


33 


Norinni sebool. United 
Provinces. 


Hours. 

First language 8 

Second language 3 

Mathematics . G 
History and geo- 
graphy . 2 

Agriculture, sanita- 
tion, and rent and 
revenue law . 2 
Geometrical draw- 
ing . . 2 

Object lessons . 3 
Fhydcal science 3 

School man^e- 
ment . .3 

Practice of teaching 3 
Drill and gymnastics 6 


Normal sebool, 
Fnnjab. 


Hours. 

Urdu ' . . 3 

Persian . 3 

Mathematics . 10 

Geography . i 

Agriculture . 2 

Object lessons . 3 

School manage- 
ment . • 0 

Practice of teach- 
ing • * 5 

Drifl • • ® 
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634. The system under which the Madras training school course is confined 
to professional subjects is found to ■•work badly, especially in the primary schools, 
and it has been' decided to modify it. In the Report for 1901-02 the Director- 
states as foUoTvs : — 

As their knowledge of the subjeets which they have to teaoh is when they enter thesohool 
so it remains when they leave it: a trained teacher may often know nil about methods of teach- 
ing and yet not be able to apply tbcm because there is no subject that he knows well enough 
to be fit to teach it. I'he theory is that general knowledge should bn acquired at ordinary 
schools ; knowledge of the art of teaching at training schools. In practice, however, it is 
found that ordinary schools do not give the kind of general Imowledge wbioh a teacher should 
possess. It is therefore now proposed that this defect should bo supplied in the training sobool 
itself. A beginning will bo mado with primary training schools, as it is in these sohools espe- 
cially that the defect is noticed. The course wiU be extended to two years, perhaps ultimately 
to three and at least half the time will be devoted to improving the student's knowledge of 
the subjects ho will have to teaoh. A similac change will in time bo made in secondary 
training schools and in training oolleges. 

In Coorg a ebango has been made in ibe opposite direction. Pormerly 
tbe ccurse intbe Meroara sobool extended over three years; during tbe first two 
years pupUs were prepared for tbe lower secondary examination, and during 
tbe third, year they received professional instruction. In 1901 the standard 
for adxmssion<.to<tbo school was loiscd.to the lower secondary examination, and 
the first two years of prcliminaiy study were abolished. It is observed in tbe 
General Administration Report, that tbk reduction in tbe length of tbe course 
trebles tbe rate at which trained teachers can be made available at the ex- 
penditure of the limited allotment for stipends. 

635. The character of the theoretical instruction in professional subjects Theoretical 
which is given in the Indian training oolleges and sohools is illustrated by the 
following abstract of selected courses of various grades Fncttl'iS. 

CooBSC roa tieb li. T. dborec op the Masbab Universitt. 

I. Prineiplet of eiutation— 

' (1) The relation of cducatian to the BcioDco of mind. 

(55j Ibo various modes of mental activity and their connection with bodily structures 
and functions. 

(3) The relation of the teacher to eaoh mode of mental activity. 

(4) Cbaraotcristics of diiforcnt ages. _ 

(5) ^0 natural order of tho acquisition of knowledge during those periods respeotively, 

as dotermined by the order of devolopmont and tho laws of growth and opera- 
tion of tho intellectual faculties. 

II. Bittorp of eiueatioH— 

(1) Histoiy of edneatioa (general}, education in Europe from tho rise of the Universities 

to the present time. 

(2) Speeial poriods-or writers. 

III. Methoii of teaching and lehoal management — 

(1) Tho site, struotnro, fittings .and furniture of sobool buildings. 

(2) Sanitary conditions of oiTcctivo teaching. 

(3) Physical oxercisos. 

(4) Books and appliances. 

(6) Registers and mtums. 

(0) Oiganization of sohools. 

(7) Cbtssificntion of scholars. 

(8) Moans for scenring diBciplino, order, regularity, and punctuality. 

(9) Distribution of school-work among tbe teachers. 

(10) Tho apportionment of time. 

(11) Order and co-rolation of studies; 

(12) Tlio art of questioning as a means of insimetion. 

(IS) The uEO-of-lcotuicEj of catechetical vivS voce teaching from a toxt-book, and of cate- 
chetical vtvd voce teaching withont a text-book. 

(14) Methods of tcariiing and of illastrating each of tho subjects in an ordinary school 

course, with special rcfc'tcnoo to tho English and vernacular languages (including 
all tho various branches of instruction falling under thoso two heads), nuithc- 
motics, geography, history, and physical science. 

(15) Preparation of teaching notes. 

(IG) Examination, viv& vors and in writing. 

(17) Tho managomont of a class. 

(1 8) Tho use of tho blaok board and other appliances. 


2 n 2 
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LaHOBB CeNTBAL TiiAININO CoLLEQE, SeHIOB ANaLO-TEBNAOTILAtt COURSE.' ' 

The theoretical test for the Senior Anglo-Yernaoular certificate incladcs the methods oE teach*' 
ins natural science, a foreign language, and all the subjects taught in school, 

asm Currie’s "Common School Education’* and a "Manual of the Science and Art of' 
Teaching." A knowledge of the Punjab Education Code and of school registers is also 
required. ‘ 

' Jubbtopobe Institution, CotLEOiATE obade couitSB. 

, The subjects of examination for the professional test are as follows ■ 


1. Principles of ednealion— 

(M Phyriology in rdation to education. 

(2) The science of mind in relation to education — 

(o) the&onlties, order of devdopment, growth and cxerciso j 
{b) the emotions and the will, with reference to discipline. 


II. History of education— 

The hiftoiy of education with special reference to the educational theories of llonssean 
Pestalozzi, I'rmbcl, and Herbert Spencer. 

III, Practice of education— 

(1/ The mganization of a sohool containing standai'ds from the first to the entrance', 
class — the scheol building and ito surroundings ; the furniture, apparatus, and 
library j time-tibles, the eJnssifiention of pupils and the distribution of the teach- 
ing staff, school registers, returns nnd oflicial correspondence. 

(2) Methods of teaching —(a) Notes on lessons, (b) Oral teaching, wither without a 

text -book, with special reference to the art of questioning, and of bringing home 
to the pupil the lessons of truthfulness, sobriety, respect for nnthorityj obedience 
nnd general morality, which the text hook may siiggtet. ' (c) The best methods 
of teaching tiio subjects presoribed in the curriculum for primary, middle, and 
high schools. 

(3) Discipline. 

Madbas, Loweb Secokeabt obabs coubse. 

The following is the thc'nctical test fortho Madras lower secondary certificate • 

I. Organisation — • 

Site, i>lan, and dimensions of sohool buildings. Pnnitaiy requirements. Fittings and 
furnituTO. Apparatus. Libraries. Qualifications of teachers. Teaching statT, 
Distribution ot work among the teachers. Time-tables. Begisters and letiiras.' 

II. BiecipUne— 

Elements of discipline. Aims of (Uscipline. Means of seeming discipline, Sewards 
and punishments. 

III. Teaching — 

Freparationof lessons both by the t'seher nnd the pnpils. Qaestioning. lUustrations. 
Use of the vcrnacalar languages in teaching English and other subjects. Use of 
apjiaiatus. Methods of teaching the yorions subjects included in the cnrricnla ot 
primary schools, with or without te-xt-books. Physical exercises. 


BUBUA, AnGLO-TEBNAOUUB and YeRNAOULAB SEOONnABY GBAEE COURSES, 

’The following ore tho special tests for the Burma Anglo-Tonmcalor and vcrnacalar 
secondary grade cmtificatcs ; — 

First yeflr.~ Questions on tho best method of teaching English and vernacular reading, 
spelling, grammar, composition, translation, nnd writing in a high school. 
Writing notes of lessons. 

Second year . — First year's course and questions on the best method of teaching arith- 
metic, geography, and drawing in a high school Questions on the art of oral 
teaching. Que^ons on the principles of tho kindergarten system. 'Writing 
notes of lessons. 

Third yeor.— The subjects of the first and second years. Questions ' on the form of 
school registers, the mode of keeping thorn, making returns from them, and 
regarding the correct forms of oHiciol cnrrespondenco. Writing notes of a 
lesson on a given subject. Questions on tho organization of a high school. 
Questions connected with moral discipline as affecting the character and conduct 
of the pujfdls of a high school. 

Poona, Tbaining C!olleoe tob Pbimaby Teaohkbs. ‘ ’ 

First year.— General prinoiplea and practioo of teaching and school management, 
vernacular masters^ code and ofB<aal forms and returns. 

^ Second year, — K more advanced knowledge of the subjects of the first year’s conr&c. 
Traini^ of tlie senses and memory, and the order in which the faculties of ckildren aro developed. 

3^^^^-"-Tliorough knowledge of the theory and practico of teacdiing. Practical 
^ management. Formation of liabits and clmracter, and principles of moral 
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CsVTlMt PnOVISCES, Pbiuarv grade coubse. 

• The following arc the subjects of esamination for the primary grade certificate in the 
Central Provinces 

The kindergarten system. The best method of teaching the subjects prescribed in the 
curnculum for vcmacular schools. The art of oral teaching generally. The 
form of school r^^ters^ the mode of keeping them and making returns from 
them. Notes on a lesson on a given subject. The organization of a primary 
school, and proof of ability to maintain order and inculcate priadples of truthful- 
ness, obedience, and general morality. 

G36. The practical course of training comprises teaching in the model or Coune of 
practising school, participation in “ criticism lessons," and attendance at model 
lessons. The character of the instruction is illustrated by the following sum- 
maty of the work done under the ahove heads in the Saidapet and Lahore 
Colleges ; in the training schools of the United Provinces and the Punjab ; 
and in the Ahmedabad training college for primary teachers. 


InstitaiioD. 


Teachna’ College, Saida- 
pet. 


Central Tmloing 
College, Lahore. 


Koimal Solioola, United 
Prorineee and the 
Punjuh 


General pmetico in the 
model Bchool. 


The praetiiingaohool Is divi- 
ded into three bioehe. 
Each block consitta of three 
oloeaea, and over each block 
is placed one permanent 
assistant called aSnperin- 
tendent. The stndonts 
teaching the classes in these 
blocks are snporvised and 
controlled b; the Superin- 
tendent At the begin- 
ning of oich period the 
atudont brings to the Sn- 
perintendent 'notes of lea- 
auBs,’ nliicbbehasprevions- 
1; prepared and which show 
esactly what he is going to 
teach. The Superintendent 
waiehee the ktndent's teaoli- 
ing, and he notes in a 
note book the good and had 
points that he obiorves. 
After tbs lesson Is over, he 
shows to the atadeiit the 
mbtohea he has made. This 
is regarded as peifaaps the 
most important part of the 
work of the college. For 
the purpose of diveisifying 
the training, the subjects 
and olassea ate changed 
every two months. At the 
end of eveiy two months' 
period the Soperintendents 
report on the work of the 
pnpile under them. 

During the oourse of the 
session every student 
devotes a certain time, dzed 
by the Principal, to eolnal 
teavhing in the practising 
echaol. Students when 
teaoliing (or iittondiog 
model les'ons) aie accom- 
panied aa often as possible 
by tlie Ftmoipal or ^sist- 
ant Superintendent, and 
on other occasions by a 
master. 

Students give instenotion in 

e the model eohool in rota, 
tion, each student taking 
the class for one hour 
daily during a week. 
The head master and second 
master enperintend this 
work, each having two 
olassea under his snpervi- 
eiun, and they take one of 
the olasses for a quarter of 
an hoar before handing 
it orer to the student. 


Criticism lessons. 


Each student, during the 
period of his training, gives 
three iiitieism lessons. A 
stndent who is selected to 
givo the lesson prepares 
beforehand ‘ notes of 
lessons' on somo anhieet 
which has been selected by 
the Principal. He then 
teaches the lesson to a class 
brought from the praotiK- 
ing vohool, before the Ptin- 
eipal and tbc normal stn- 
denta of his section. At 
the cADolusion of the lesson 
the Principal calk npon two 
or three of the students to 
criticise the teaching of the 
teacher and to notice aps- 
aially faults in langnnge, 
u»in. er, qnostioning, and 
method The Principal 
finally criticises the teacher, 
and the remarks on the 
lees'iD are noted in a criti- 
cism register as a guid- 
ance to the Frinoipal and 
to the BtndentB, 


Every stndent gives not less 
than two model lessoivs 
before his olass-fellews 
during the eessien, under 
the eye of the Frinoipal or 
Assistant Superintendent. 
The other etudeuts oritioise 
freely at the close, and 
finally the officer in charge 
sums up the merits and 
defeots. 


During half the year criti- 
rism lessnns ate given 
daily to one or other of the 
classes. Students teach 
and crilioise in rotation, 
two or three etndents being 
appointed to eritioise the 
lessons for each day. The 
head master eums up, and 
the students enter notes of 
the lesson in a book wbioh 
is eubmittsd to, and criti- 
cised by, the headmaster. 


Alodcl leesoDS. 


Uodel lessons, whioh are 
given once a week, are 
used to illnatrate the 
lectares on method: 
Suppose, for iustanco, 
that the method 
master has been lectur- 
ing on the proper 
mode of teao' ingarith- 
n etio. Ho arranges 
a class from the prac- 
tising rabool and he 
oxeuiplifios hisleitnrcB 
by teaching thin cla's 
arithmetio boforo the 
students. A discus, 
sioii is held afterwaids 
between the Icctnrrr 
and the students. 


Students are reqnired to 
be present at loosona 
given by teachers of 
the practising school. 
On aneb oocoaions they 
observe and take notes 
with regard to manner 
and method of teach- 
ing. 


The head master occa- 
sioually teaches a elsas 
from the model sohool 
in the presence of the 
Students. 
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Institution* 

General practieo in tlio 
model sohools 

Critieism lessons. 

Model lessons. 

Normsi Ahnaed- 

ab&d* Bomboy Piesi- 
denoy. 

Each student teaches for half 
a day during, one rrceh in 
each term (i.e., during two 
weeks in the year}, farkinic 
the same dass threngh , all 
its snbji'tb. He' i* anper- 
vised 'by one of the teaehers^ 
in the practising sohool, 
and also, sometimes, by one 
of the etaff of the training 
eollege. The anpervisini; 
tracbor. ' explains and 
eorreets the faults of the 
' studeot. 

Criticism lesions ore given 
oiioe a week for each elasu 
nndor the guidance of the 
, Principal and head master. 
Eaoh student gives about 
. one criticism lesson during 
‘ the year, or sometimos two 
short ones. In arrant'ing 
the oritio'sm lessons enob 
snhjeet ot.stndy is taken in 
oonsecutife order. 

I . 

Model lessons are souio* 
times given by the 
head master of the 
prautisiiig soliool, e.g,, 
when a critieism 
lesson breaks down. 

t 


Special subjects of instrnction. ' , 

s eeial aub- Mabras. — P or-tliQ purposB-of giving normal students an opportunity 

jMia L parti- of acquiring professional knowledge of, and skill in, teaching special or technical 
cuiar provin- s-nbieots, they may be permitted to attend the College of Engineering, or the 
College of Agriculture, or the School of *Arts, or sjuoh other institution as. the 
Director may approve of* Persons wlio have passed- thp advanced, in- 
termediate, or elementary teohnioal examination in any, of; the subjeote in- 
cluded in the Madras ' teohnioal, schemb may JbOj admitted to the test for a 
technical teacher’s certificate. Candidates are required to show their ability in 
teaching a class in each of the special subjects in which they wish to obtain 
a certificate. Ordinarily, a candidate for an advanced teacher’s certificate is 
required to teaoh a class preparing for the intermediate examination,* and so 
on down the scale. The reports do not show to what extent these provisions of 
the Code are utilized. 

638 Bombat.— C ertificates are granted for teaching art, I agrioulture, and 
industrial arts; and techuioal workshops are attached to- the training schools 
at Dharwar and Hyderabad (Sind). 

689. Punjab*— Certificates are granted in the Punjab for the teaching of art 
and teohuical sahjeots. There are two groups of art subjects and three groups 
of technical subjects. The main subjects of the three teckoical groups are archi- 
tecture and building, cabinet making, and metal work, respectively. Agriculture 
is a compulsory subject in aU normal schools; and. the. Director makes lie 
following remarks regarding the teaching of this subject in his Eeport for 
1901-02;— 

^traction in agiionltnre includes demonstration lessons on the. principles o£ the science, 
piaotioal -work in the school gardens, and excursions to the surrounding fidds. As far as 
posrible the subject is taught experimentally, the lectures being illustrated by plants grown or 
collected by the stadents and simple experiments performed by the teachers. At Mnltan, 
Bawalpindi, and Lahore, the students in training onltivate a part of the sohool compoimd, and 
ore required to carefully keep a dbiy of agricultural operations. In this they record concerning 
each crop the method of preparing the ground, the date and method of sowing, and the date of 
coming up, flowering, ripening, eto. At Jnllundur the diffleulfy of obtaining water has hitherto 
made this practical instraction impossible; and the Delhi Normal School possesses no compound. 
Once a month, or more frequently if occarion offers, the teadiers ate required to take the 
students to the surrounding flelds; and to require them to note caiefulfy the agricultural 
operatious in progress and the state of the erdps under cultivation. On returning to the school 
the students make a record of their obrervatiDns.' At Lahore .the normal school students visit 
the horticultural gardens twice a week. Mensuration, is also taught practically. Concrete illus- 
trations are nsed to demonstrate the roles, and the students are required to measure, draw, and 
estinoate the area of fields in the vioini^ of the sohools. 

Tesoiiing _ 6di0. In the Madras colleges and schools free-hand dra'wing, blackboard 

ifeH- 6^™sas in map-drawing, and the di'awing of illustrations for class teaching form 
tutions. a part of the compplsory oomse. Special attention is paid to blackboard 
drawing at Saidapet ; • no attenapt is made to seoure artistio exoellence,^ but 
every stodent is taught to be neat, ole.aD, and ready in sketching illustrations. 
The students are very clumsy at the .work when they come to the college, hut 
soon make rapid progress* In the Bohbat schools the first grade art course 
in free-hand Rawing and hlackhoaard drawing (inolnding outline maps and 
sketches in illustration of lessons) -are compulsory, and the second grade art 
course forms an optional subject. In Benoad, free-hand and model dra’wing and 
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■praotical geometry are compulsory. In the United Provinces, geometrical 
drawing is compulsory in normal schools, whilst blackboard drawing is compul- 
fsory for all students. Drawing is a compulsory subject for every student in the 
Central Training College of the Punjab. Drawing on the black board is taught 
for 'two hours a week to the students of the Lahore Normal pohool, but at the 
end of the q^uinquennium arrangements had only just been made for giving 
similar instruction in other normal schools. Drawing, and the method of teach- 
ing drawing, form a part of the Burma secondary teachers’ course and 
drawing and slcijd are compulsory in all training schools for masters. In the 
OkntraIi Provinces collegiate and secondaiy classes drawing is an optional 
subject. 

6d)l'. In Ma1)RA&, drawing teachers’ certificates are granted under the oiawing 
general 'scheme described above. The Bomrat di-awins teachers’ examination 
qualifies the bolder to teach drawing up to the standard of the highest aii; certifi- 
cate he may hold, and no one may enter for the examination unless he has taken 
at least the school of art second grade certificate. The examination com- 
prises : (1) a paper examination in which the candidate has to give practical Ulus 
'tration of Iris knowledgo of the method of teacMng drawing, and (2) blackboard 
drawing. The examination is conducted by the staff of the School of Art. In 
BENO.vii elementary and advanced drawing teachers’ certificates are granted on 
the result of the School of Art examinations — ^unlike tho certificate examinations 
of Madras and Bombay, these examinations are held on the subjects themselves, 
not on the method of teaching them. In tlie Punjab there arc examinations for 
junior and senior drauring teachers’ certificates, at which students of normal insti- 
tutions and teachers may present tbemsolvcs ; tho former qualify the bolder to 
teach tho middle school course, and tho latter the liigh school course. The examin- 
ations are conducted by the Principal of the Mayo School of Art. The subjects 
of examination comprise various foiins of drawing and include blackboard 
drawing. Of ilio 76 students presented in each subject from the Central Thnining 
College in 1901-02, 57 passed in free-hand, 42 in model drawing, and 42 in 
geometry. Two students gained the junior drawing mastera’ certificate. 

Tifteeii teachers of the central model and nonnal schools also went up for the 
examination, and suecccdcd in passing in. one or more branches. ” Tho results 
show lhat,-altliough the standard may bo high, and the subject entirely new 
to the majority of tho students, many of tho students while under trainini? make 
substantial progress in the subject of drawing, .and leave the college qualified to 
teach the subject intelligently and successfully In Burma, primary and 
secondary grade examinations arc held for normal students and teachers ; the 
former qualify to teach in a vcmaoular school or in the primary department 
of an Anglo-vornaoular school, and the latter in a school of any grade The 
subjects of examination arc similar to those prescribed for tho Punjab. In 
1901-02, 384 candidates passed the ijrimary grade, and 134 the secondary 
grade, examination. Tho Director states that the examination is popular, 
and that there has been a considerable rise in thp standard of proficiency. 

642. Madras.— Special classes for the training of gymnastic instniotors are instmetion 
attached to tho Saidapet and Rajamundry Colleges ; on tho 31st March 1902 there BTmnm. 
ivero 12 pupils in tho former and 3 in tho latter. ^ Tho Saidapet gymnasium has 

a staff consisting of a gymnastic instruotor, a drill instructor, and a pensioned ” 
jemadar. It gives a year’s training at tho end of which tho certificate examina- 
tion is hold. Per want of space a regular gymnasium has not yet been estab- 
lished at Bajamundry ; candidates for the gymnastic oertifio.ato examination 
receive instruction in the gymnastic class atfexobed to the college. During the 
quinquennium under review 1G9 candidates qualified from the two institutions. 

The supply has been in excess of the demand, and a large number of passed 
students have remained without employment. Stops have boon taken to dim- 
inish the number of gymnastic pupils. 

643. In the Punjab, senior and junior gymnastic oortifioates are granted, 
which qualify tho holders to leach tho high school oourso and tho middle or 
primary course, respectively. Tlio 76 candidates sent up from tho Central 


* Dircetor’i Report for 1001-02, 
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Training OoUe^o for the senior and junior certificate examinations in 1901-02 

were only moderately successful. The Director says ; - 

The comparatively uneatisfactory oh irnotor oE those results is attributed ly tlio Principal 
nartlv to the following causes : first, the gymiiastio mostor is not borne on tho roll of tho 
Central Training College, and is thcrcEoic not under tho immediate control of the Principal; 
seiondlv tho fact that tho gymnasium is situated in the grounds of another institution makes 
effective supervision of the gymnostio instructor’s work diflioult, and practico by the students after 
oollego hours an impossibility ; and tiMfy, as the oxnminations are conducted by four differei-t 
examiners at diffoiont eentr.'s and each oxamincr sets his own tests, it is possible that tho 
standard is not uniform. Still, when every allowance has been made, it is clear that the 
results in this subject are for below those in other subjects, and that tho physical training is 
tho weakest point in the work. 

Pupils. 

Gdidi. "WitlL few exceptions all the' pupils in tho normal colleges and schools 
receive Government stipends, in return for which (in most provinces) they bind 
themselves to teach for a certain period on tho completion of their course of 
training. Tho number of pupils under instruction depends therefore in great 
measure on the number of stipends offered by tho Government, and this number, 
a^ain, is determined by recruitment needs and by what tho Local Government 
can afford to spend on'training teachers. Some schools make provision for 
non-stipendiary pupils, but tho number of persons who avail themselves of this 
opportunity is small. Tho number of pupils on tho roEs is affected, in compar- 
ing one province with another, by the length of tho course. 

6liB. On tho 31st March 1902 there wore 4i,381' pupils under training in all 
grades and classes of normal institutions. They were distributed ns follows 

Government colleges nnd schools .... 3,423 

Mission schools . . . . > . . 017 

. Bombay Native State school . . • . 44 

Tho number of mission pupils is greatest in Bengal, A.ssam, Madras, and 
Burma, in tho order named. Table 119 shows tho distribution of the pupils by 
race or creed. In Table 116 the pupils are classed according to the grade of 
institution in wliich they are hoing trained. The diiTsion is a rough one, because 
in some provinces primary teachers aro trained in secondary schools, whilst in 
others all primary teachers arc trained in schools of tho primary grade. It 
gives tho following result ; — 

Tn Knglish collegiate grade institations • . . 2S1 

In sccondaty grade in^titntionB .... 1,900 

In primary grade iostitutionB 1,773 

616. Table 118 contrasts for six provinces tho number of pupils under 
The table training with tho total number of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, shows that tho ratio of teaohors to normal students is as follows : — 


^^ssaui ........ 9 

Punjab 10 

Madras . . » 26 

United Provinces ...... 26 

Bombay ........ 29 

Bcng.ll .... .... 77 


The apparent result is unduly favourable to Assam whore the figures aro 
swelled by a number of ffuriis in third grade schools and classes who receive a very 
elementary training.* Assam has, also, a much larger proportion of mission 
pupils than any other province. In the Punjab there is an outturn of between 
200 and 300 newdy trained primary teachers a year, and this provision is con- 
sidered to he almost sulfioient. In Madras, the United Provinces, and Bombay 
the proportion of students to teachers is much the same, but as tho Madras 
course lasts for only one year tho annual outturn is larger. Bosibat, it has 
already been stated, has no colleges for training secondary school teachers ; for 
pnmaCT schools the ratio of pupils under training to teachers is roughly 1 to 
' United Provinces the 480 vernacular stipends allow of a maximum 

number of 240 trained teachers, or about 6 a district, being produced each year ; 
laiiures, withdrawal s, etc., reduce the number considerably below this figure. In 

• Pupils in the aociion eohoola of Madias aro eiclndea from tho fiBurcs on which Table 118 is based. 
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praising the work of the Temaoular normal schools the Director laments (Eeport 
for 19f)l-02) “ that -with so mnoh vork to do there are so few qualified labourers 
arailahle for it ; and that the majority of teachers have to be employed "without 
"undergoing a course of training.” The arrangements for the supply of teachers for 
vernacular secondary schools in BengaIi are fairly adequate, but the attempt 
formerly made to give some sort of training to the village schoolmasters failed, 
and the ne"W enterprise in this direction had not been started at the end of the 
quinquennium under rovie"w. The Government and mission schools train a good 
proportion of teachers for secondary schools in Burma ; something has been 
done for the indigenous primary school teachers through the agency of the 
“ itinerant teachers ” and the teachers’ examinations, but regular training for 
this class has not yet been introduced on a considerable scale. Bach year 20 
pupil-teachers (vernacular) "W"ho have completed their course, are sent to a Gov- 
ernment normal school for one year’s practical training. Tiie proportion of 
trained to untrained teachers in the several provinces has already been 
examined in the Chapters on Primary and Secondary Education. 


6d'7. The total number of pupils under tmining rose from d',319 in 1896-97 frogresj 
to 4,384! in 1901-02. Mission jmpils increased^ by 185 and Government pupils qaliquon-* 
(including the pupils of Native State schools) diminished by 120. These differ- niam. 
ences arc not great, and on the "whole there has not, in most provinces, been any 
very important change in the rate at which trained teachers are produced. The 
change in the several provinces was as follows : — 


Burma . . 




. -1- 230 

Assam . 




. -1- 56 

Bombay . 




. -f 22 

Central Provinces 




+ 7 

Coorg . . . 




. -t- 8 

Bcrar 




. constant 

Punjab . 




. — 15 

United Provinces 




. — 87 

Bengal . . 




. — 68 

Madras . . . 




. -- 133 


Details of the changes are shown in Table 114. Burma is the only province 
which shows a large rise ; the, facilities for training teachers have been gi-eatly 
increased in this pro"vince by the opening of two new Government, and two new 
mission, schools. In hlADiiAs tho fall occurred in the upper and lower secondary 
schools ; there was a rise in both the colleges and primary schools. In Ukngaii 
"the pupils of tho English classes fell from 76 to 27, and those of the primary 
schools from 331 to 2GG, whUstin the vernacular secondary schools there "was a 
rise from 458 to 488. 

In tho Dniiru Pbovinces there were 24 pupils in tho Allahabad college 
in 1901-02 against 23 in 1896-97, and tho number of pupils in tlio vernacular 
schools fell from 480 to 447. The Allahabad college was not working up to its 
full strength, and tho Director mado the following comments on the situa- 
tion ; — 

Tho number of Etudonts on the rolls has again diminishod. Tho numbers for tho last three 
years have been 43, 83, and 34, tho present enrolment. The reason for tho dcclino is that for 
the last two rcar^ untmlncd men havo boon offered ns good appointments ns trained men, i.e,, 
praotically candid.'itcs for masterships havo not boon required t * go to tho training college, 
nor encouraged to d<i so by tho otfor of any adv.antage componsnting them for tho loss of pay 
nnd tho postponement of service which they wonld incur by attondanco at the course. The 
claims «£ toined men to promotion appear also to have boon disregarded. A continuanoo of 
this policy would have emptied tho college. Tho tnaii!igi>t8 of aided and recognized schools, 
owing to the dearth of trained men, arc still .appointing untininod mon in largo numbers. Tlicro 
is .also komo prejudice against tho methods of the training cdIIcso which only time can over- 
come. But the now methods nro not dcprcci.atcd in nil quarters, nnd it is nlrcndy heginning to 
bo recognized in the better schools that a trained teacher is an acquisition to the staff. 


618. The results of tho examinations for tho various grades or certificates are Eiuninntion 
compared for tho years 189G-97 and 1901-02 in Table 120. The figures do not wsolts. 
show any important general progress or many considerable cliangcs. Looking at 
the number of passes the following appc.ar to he tho most noticeable features ; — 

Madras. — Increase in Licentiate and lower secondary, and decrease in 
upper secondary and primary. 


2x 
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BoMBAT. — Decrease in first and second years’ examinations. 

United Provinoes. — D ecrease in Anglo-vemaoiQar, * and increase in 
'Vernacular. 

Punjab. — Decrease in the secondaiy examinations. 

Burma- — ^Increase in primary, and in untrained teachers’ passes. 

Oentrai. Provinces. — Large number of failures in the primary grade 
examination. 

' The examinations are, as wo have already seen, open both to normal students 

and teachers ; the proportion of teachers is, in most cases, small. In Burma 
and the Oentrai Provinces, however, a large number of certificates are granted to 
untrained teachers who pass the prescribed tests. 

rinaiicial. 

Exponditnro 549 , Tables 121 and 122 show the expenditure on higher and lower grade 
institutions, respectively. The total expenditure on'institutions of the first class 
Sol rose from E64,000 to E90,000. The latter figure includes S7,890 for the new 
Kurseong college. Almost the entire expenditure on the higher grade institu- 
tions is derived from Provincial Revenues. The average cost of educating a 
pupil in 1901-02 was highest in the Allahabad college (RG35) ; the figure was 
swolledby the fall in the number of pupils. Next in order came the Saidapet 
college (fl616), with its strong .staff and ample equipment. Li other institutions 
the average cost varied fromEdOS at Kurscong to E328 at Jubhulpore. 

Expditnre 650. Expenditure on lower grade institutions decreased from E6,51,000 in 
1896-97 to E6,:53,000 in 1901-02. Of the latter sum E3,77,000 was derived 
mrtituHon*. from Provincial Uevonues ; the expenditure from this source diminished by nearly 
E10,000 during the quinquennium. The expenditure included under the head 
“ other sources ” consists to a large extent of the funds spent by the mission 
societies on their training schools. The amount derived from fees is inconsider- 
able. There was a large increase of expenditure in the United Provinces and 
Burma, Assam remained about stationary, and expenditure decreased in all the 
other large provinces. 

stipendi. 661. The number and value of the scholarships and stipends available in 

the higher grade institutions and in the various classes of lower grade institu- 
tions are shown in Tables 123 and 12 df. 

Female Teacliei'S. 

Introductory. , 

662. The general system for the certificating and training of female teachers 
is based on that for male teachers ; but a largo proportion of tho former are 
instruoted in mission institutions and for omploymont in mission scbools. In 
some provinces the arrangements in these private managed institutions arc less 
definite and precise than in the Government colleges and schools for male 
teachers. In many oases instruction is given in small classes attached to 
schools for general education. 

Institntions. 

General " 663. The list given in Table 126 shows a total of 61 scbools and classes, of 

statutici. -nriiicii 13 are under State and 38 under private management. All the State 

schools are managed by the Government, except three Board schools or classes in 
Bombay, a Board class in the Punjab, and a Native State school in Bombay. 
The private managed institutions belong to mission societies, except a few 
denominational schools for Europeans and one or two classes managed by local 
pommittees in the Punjab ; all but one are aided. 

DMeripijom 664. The Madras Presidency has the largest number of schools ; they are 
y arranged by standards in the same manner as the sohodls for male teachers, and 
the private managed schools send np pupils for the Government teachers’ 
mcaxninationB. The largest institntion is the Government Upper Secondary 
Residency Trainiag^ School at Madras, almost half the pupils in 'which are 
JSuropea nB and Eura sians. The Government also TYinintein three.lower secondary 

* The deoieaie wu a temporary adetnation'dae to llie'ciiaees explained aboro, 
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schools in the districts, and a small primary training class for Muhammadan 
mistresses in connection with the Government girls’ school at Gunairbeed, 
in Vizagapalam. Tlie mission institutions comprise 4 upper secondary and 9 
lower secondary schools, scattered among various towns in the Presidency. 
On the whole 12 out of 22 districts aro provided with training schools for 
mistresses. 

656. The institutions under public management in the Hombat Presidency 
comprise the Government colleges at Poona and Ahmedabad ; Board schools at 
Dharwar, Karachi, and Jlydorabad ; and a Native State college at Rajkot in 
Kathiawar. Roth the Government colleges have resident quarters for the 
pupils ; in Ahmedabad the number of students rose from 86 to 1 10 during the 
quinquennium under review and now quarters are to be built to meet the growing 
demand for admission. 'Jhe Inspector of Schools remarks of the Poona College : 
“ I believe that the college is as efficient as it can be in the present social con- 
dition of the people. I cannot, however, observe that native mistresses have 
yet developed any great power of administration, and do not think that their 
creation has so far greatly affected the cause of female primary education, 
though there is never any difficulty in finding places for them.” The Dharwar 
school is in part of a public building in the middle of the town, and it has no 
quarters for the pupils, who live with their parents or friends. ‘‘The trained 
mistresses are appreciated by the people, and the little school, w'hich was started 
as an experiment, is deserving of all encouragement.”' The Hyderabad school 
was closed at the end of the quinquennium pending the amvalof a Principal and 
an Inspectress from England. The Director says that it has been found very diffi- 
cult ‘in Sind to induce Hindu and Muhammadan women of unblemished character 
to leave their homes and attend the training schools. The Kathiawar College 
is said to be excellently managed by the Lady Principal. The aided institutions 
comprise classes attached to three European schools, and a small normal class 
at Hyderabad maintained by the Bombay Education Sociefy. The European 
classes belong to the Roman Catholic Convent schools at Byculla and Karachi, 
and to the Girgaum girls’ school. They aro small institutions, but do useful 
work. 

656. The 9 mission schools of Bensai. arc intended to supply teachers for 
the schools belonging to the various mission societies. They are chiefly schools 
for general education, and they ai'C classified as training schools on the ground 
that some of the students brought up in them are designed for employment as 
teachers. 

657. The principal institution for training female teachers in the United 
Provinces is the normal school belonging to the Church Missionary Society at 
Si gra, Benares. 'J he Director says that it does good and useful work, but as 
a matter of fact only turns out Christian tcachoi's, though W'illing to receive 
and train othere. It has a regular cumcuhim. and gives a good course of 
practical traipjng, the classes of the mission school to which it is attached serving 
for practising purposes. The other institution included in the returns is the 
training cla>5s for European female teachere connected with the .All Saints Girls’ 
School at Naini Ttil. A thoroughly competent training college mistress has been 
appointed, and the necessary accommodation for 8 i*esident Jind 12 non-resident 
tcacliors has been provided by the managem. A training olass for teachere has also 
•been in existence for some time at the European Girls’ High School at iUlahabad, 
wnthout receiving any Government grant. There are other aided schools which 
profess to train teachere. Of these, the most prominent is the American 
JMetbodist Mission School, at Lucknow, which has an Anglo-vcmaoular courec. 
At the end of tho quinquennium arrangements bad been made to open a 
Government school at Lucknow. 

058. OAving partly to the backwardness of female education, but mostly to 
the parda system, there are, at present, no training sohools for fcmalo teachers in 
the Pun J Ail. In lion of theso, normal classes are attached to 6 of tho ordinary 
girls’ schools (I Board and 4 private managed) in which girls are prepared for 
tho certificate examinations prescribed for female toachors, 'Iho Inspootvess 
of Schools frequently visits theso dosses to see that they arc efficiently .eon* 
ducted. In a letter dated the 13th duly 1900 the Punjab GoA’^ornment said ; 
" 'Ihc plan is not an entirely satisfactory one, and yields only a A'ery small 

' • Dircclor'* Report for 1001-02. • ^ 
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addition yearly to tlie numlDer of trained teachers ; but, so long as the social 
system of the Province renders it impossible to have a well-organized female 
normal school, it will be diflacult to improve upon it.” 

659. Burma has 1 English and 5 vernacular aided mission normal schools or 
classes for female teachers. In the Central Provinces the Government main- 
fgiTig a female normal school at Jubbulpore. Writing in 1900 the Director 
acknowledged that the institution was in several respects defective. 'I'here was 
no mistress of method and the school was located in an unsuitable hired building 
in the heart of the town. 

ChongM 660. There have not been many important changes during the qninquen- 

anriDgtho yii nTn. In MADRAS the smaU Government Muhammadau olass at Vizagapatam 

SSim.”'”' was newly opened, and mission schools were closed/ both at Black Town and at 
Masulipatam. In Bombay a normal class was attached to the Girgaum Girls’ 
School, and the ffative State School at Kolhapur was abolished. In Bengal 
the number of mission schools remained unaltered. In the United Provinces 
the normal class of the All Saints’ School at KainiTalwas started during the 
year 1897. There was no change in the Punjtab. The number of mission 
schools in Burma increased from 4 to 6 ; and the American Mission School at 
Tura in the Garo Hills of Assam ceased to exist. 

Course of Study. 

661. In Madras the female normal schools follow the general course for 
the training of teachesra. The examination returns deal only with the written 
portion of the examination, but the female students imdergo the same practical 
training as the men, and generally do better than the men in the practical test. 

662. In Bombay each female normal college has its own code and curricu- 
lum and the normal schools follow curricula approved by the^Department. The 
annexed outline of the courses in the Mahalakshmi Pemale Training College, 
Ahmedabad, and in the aided normal school attached to the Girls’ High School, 
Girgaum, illustrate the Bombay system for training female teachers. 

Mahalakshmi College course extends over one, two, or three years, 
and, as in the case of male colleges, certificate examinations of different grade 
are held at the end of each year of the course. The entrance qualification is 
equivalent to the fifth vernacular standard. The subjects of study are Gujarati, 
arithmetic and household accounts, history and geography, physical geography, 
domestic _ economy, needlework, and theory and practice of teaching. Drawing 
and English are optional subjects. The test in professional subjects at the end of 
the three years’ course is divided into (o) general and (6j kindergarten. Under 
the first head the student is examined on a prescribed text-book, and must give 
a lesson before the examiner. The quality of the teaching given by the candi- 
date ill the model school during the year is also taken into account. A 
thorough knowledge of the practical details of school managemejit is required. 
Under the second head the candidate must show a good knowledge of the elements 
of the kindergarten system, and must -exhibit a drawinsr and a painting book. 

The Girgaum School has courses for both secondary and kindergarten . 
teachers. The secondary school course includes the theory and history of educa- 
tion, method, and school management. Elementary and higher certificates are 
granted for kindergarten teacMng ; the subjects for the elementary and higher- 
•courses are as follows ; — 

EliBMBNTABY CbBTIMOATB. 

Compulsory tuljeets .— r(l) Biographies of Froebel and Pestalozzi, (S) nature knowledge, 
i3; kindergMten gifts and oooupations, (4) music and singing; (6) class teaching, and (6) blaek- 
-hoard drawing. 

Optional suljeets .-—(I) Knowledge of child nature, and (2) practical geometry. 

Highsb Cbktifioatb. 

Part I : — (1) Geometry, (2) botany or zoology, (3) physiography, or elementary physios, 
or ohemirtiy of common life, (4) music and singing, (5) kindergarten gifts and oooupatious, 
and (6) history of education. ” • . 

Part J/.— (1) Theory of education, (t) Froebel’s principles, (3) organization and methods 
of education, (4) physiology, (6) class tcMhing, and (6) blackboard drawing. 

663. It has already been said that the instruotiou in most of the Bengal 
schools is little more than general schooling. Senior and junior fenmle teachers* 
certificate examinations are held by the Inspectress of Schools, but very fe^p- 
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•students appear at them. Girls who pass in the art and theory o£ teaching, 
including class management, nro awarded junior certificates if they pass in 
Standard VII, and senior ccrlilicatcs if they pass in Standard VIII, of the 
•special standards prescribed for girls’ schools in Calcutta and the neighbourhood. 

These two standards immediately precede the matrioulatlon .staudnrdr 

GGl. At the Sigra School in the United Phovinci-.s the entrance quali- 
fication is the upper primaiy examination, and llie com-so provides for further 
education up to tlio vernacular middle standard .simultaneously with profes- 
sional teaching. The course extends over 3 years and includes : — 

(1) Object lcsso7is— to be given to the olass one hour a week in the first 

and second ycara, and by the pupils for one hour a week during 
the second and third years. 

(2) Practice in teaching- one hour a week for c.ach pupil during the 

second year, and five hours a week during the third year. 

(3) School method and management— two hours a wccic during the 

second and third years. 

(<!) Sewing and cutting out— two hours a week during the first and 
second years, and one hour a week during the third year, 

'The arr.ingcmcnts for teaching in the practising school, criticism lessons, 
and model lessons, are similar to those described in the first section of this 
Chapter. In the third year of the course pupils arc required to pass the lower 
middle examination, and a professional o.xamin.ation conducted by the In- 
spectress of Schools. Certificates arc given by the Department to successful 
pupils. 

005. In’ the PuNMAU classes, the course extends over two years during 
wliicb rc^ilar in.sl ruction is given in the subjects laid down for the cortificato 
examinations, with daily practice in teaching under supervision. For 
Anglo-vernacular students the course is the same as in the male normal 
schools ; for vornaoular students there is a .sopamte course with separate senior 
and junior certificates. The course for the .senior cortilicatc includes : vorna- 
oular language; .nritbmclic; history and geography; phy.siology and domestic 
economy ; Ihiclid and algebra, or cloracntaiy physical scicncel or a classical 
language; ncallowork; school management; and practice of leaching. In 
Hurma the course is the same as in tlic male schools, and in the Cestr.vl 
PnoviNCi;s it has uccn made simpler than that presoribed for male students. 

ru]in.s. 

GGG. The total number of pupils returned as under instruction in training smiistici. 
•schools for ini.strc.sscs (Table 1 20) w.ns 1,2.52 on the 3Jst M.arch I!)02 against 
1, 0-1.5 on the 31st ^laroli 1^^1G. The number of pupils in State schools in- 
creased by G7, and in priwate managed schools by MO. .\inong State schools 
the incrcJisc occurred in Uombay, and among private schools it "was greatest in 
Dengal, Ihirma, and tiio United riovinc«vs. Bengal .shows imicli the large.st 
number of pupils, but the training they receive is, .as alrp.ady slatcfl, more of a 
general than of a ])rofcssional character. A number of fcnialo tcacbci's are 
trained in the colleges and schools for men, and including these the total number 
of females under tnaining was 1,383 in 1901-02 and 1,093 in 1690-97. 

GG7. The conditions of social life in India have hitherto prevented anything nvpor 
but a meagre reemitmont of Indian ladies for service as teachers, and thewd. 
great majority of llio students under training arc linropoans, ISnrasians, or 
JJativo Cliristiiins, and are destined for European and mission schools. Table 
328 which oln.«sifie.s the female .students according to race or creed, shows that 
over l,00i) of the female ]mpils belonged to llin three classes named aliovc, and 
(hat (he number of Hindu .studcni.s was only 197, and of ^fnlminmednn .students 
only 20. Buddhists show the comiarativcly large total of 308. 

CCS. Tnhlo 129 gives the results of the examinations hold in lflOl-02. ExBmmiiicn 
INTadnus and Bomh.ay show (ho largest number of candidates and jiasscs, and in 
Bombay there ha-s been a 'considerable iiicrca-se. The Punjab, which had no 
candidates in 189(5-97, returned 13 candidates and G jiassc.s in llJOl-02. Out of 
the largo number of Bengal students only IS gained certificates. 
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Financial. 

Eipendiinro. 669. The total expenditure on. training schools for mistresses (Table 130) 
Tvas returned at over Bl, 79,000 in 1901-02, Provincial Revenues contributing- 
63 per cent, of the total. The amount increased by B 10,424 during the quin- 
quennium under review : there was a rise of B12,317 in the sum derived from 
Provincial Revenues, and a decrease of Bl,967 in the allotment from local 
funds. Table 130 shows a considerable expenditure from fees in Bombay, 
Bengal and the United Provinces. In the last case it is probably due to the 
inclusion of the whole Sigra School instead of the normal section only. In 
Bombay the entire amount was derived froin the three European schools, and 
probably European schools account for the considerable Bengal figure. 

Stipendg. 670. In MADRAS, female students receive stipends under the same regula- 

tions as male students. Stipends are paid in the Govervment training colleges 
of the Bombay Presidency. Thus at the Mahlakshmi College stipends of the 
respective values of B6, fi7j and B8 a month are awarded to first, second, and 
third year students, who enter into an agreement to serve the Government 
after their course of training is completed ; minor stipends of the value of E6 
a month are granted under similar conditions to students who are not able to 
pass the entrance examination ; and small stipends may be granted under special 
circumstances to students who do not bind themselves to serve the Government. 
The Government does not grant any stipends to pupils in the Sigra • School in 
the United Provinces. In the Punjad, upper primary scholarships of the 
value of E2 a month, and middle vernacular scholarships of the value of 
B3 a month, are granted to girls who intend to undergo a course of training 
in a recognized normal class. In Burma, there are stipends tenable for three 
years and of the value of B7 a month. In the Central Provinces, the Gov- 
ernment grants 26 stipends of the value of BIO a month, tenable in any 
recognized normal class. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Introductory. 

071. In tlie present oliapter an attempt is made to give a gonei'a! account 
of tlie progress and present condition of the principal forms of professional 
and technical education which have been developed in India. The suljjeot is 
a uddc one and includes the following main heads : laAv, medicine, engineering 
and surveying, mining, agriculture, village officers,- veterinary science, forestry, 
.commerce, art, and industry. 

G72. Professional and technical, like general, education is administered by 
the Local Governments, and the only Imperial institution which is mentioned in 
this chapter is the fomst school at Debra Dun. In dealing yith various 
forms of special training the departments of education (including in this term 
the universities) come into contact with those other departments of the 
Government within whose province lie the occupations for wliich the students 
are trained. In laAV they meet the Judicial Department, in medioine the Medical 
Department, in engineering the Public Works Department, in agriculture and 
veterinary science the Agrioultuml Department, and in forestry the Forest De- 
partment. In such cases the two departments concerned act in concert, and the 
direct control of the colleges or schools lies sometimes with the one and sometimes 
with the other. It will be convenient to summarize in tliis pliicc the distribution 
of control over the various branches of study. In law, tho Education Depart- 
ment controls tho colleges and schools, and the High Court (or other chief tribu- 
nal of the province) prescribes the qualifications for entry into tho legal profes- 
sion ; the latter accepts the University degree as the principal qualification but 
also holds its own oxaminailions, chiefly for the lower grades. Medical colleges 
and schools arc under Uic direct control of the' Medical Department in Bengal 
and tho Punjab, and of tho Education Department in other provinces. In 
Bombay tlie control is divided : tho Govomment medical scliools are under the 
■control of tho Medical Department and only submit returns to tho Director of 
Public Instruction ; the Grant Medical CoUogc, on tho other hand, is administered 
by tho Education Department, but tho Surgeon General with the Government 
■of Bombay in also partly responsible for its managemont. Tho colleges and 
scliools of onsrinecring arc administered by the Education Department. The 
Madras Agricultural College, tlie agricultural classes attached to the College 
•of Science at Poona and t.bc Engineering College at Sibpiir, and the Bombay 
.Yrterinarj' College, are under the immediate supervision of tho Education 
Department wliioli acts iu consultation with tho Provincial Directors of Agri- 
culture ; whilst tlie Oawnpore and Nagpur agricultural schools and tho 
Calcutta and Lahore veterinary colleges are under the immediate control of tho 
latter. In the case of the veterinary colleges, the Inspector General, Civil 
Volerinary Department, exercises a general supervision. The patioari schools of 
the United Provinces and tho Punjab are controlled by the provincial Directors 
of Land Bcoords, and tlie school for village officers in Sind and the survey 
■schools of Burma by tho Education Department. Tho Debra Dun Forest 
Sobool is under the administrative control of tho Inspector General of Forests, 
tho Burma school is under tlic provincial Forest Dopai+mont, and tbo forest 
branch of the Poona College of Scicnco is under tho Department of Education. 
Tho commercial, art, and industrial schools are supervised by the Education 
Department. 

073. Before taking up tho subjects in order, it is necessary to give a preli- 
minary account of the Madras system of tccimical examinations, since jt influ- 
■cnocs most branches of professional and technical education in that province, 
and will .he frequently alluded to in the course of tho chapter. The general 
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obiects of these examinations are described in the following terms in the 
calendar of the Commission for Government Examinations for 1901-1902 

The Government Teehnieal Examinations, formerly Icnown as the Examinations in Science, 
Art Industries and Commerce, are intended for tho enconragement of soiontific and teehnieal 
instruction, with special reference to manafaoturcs and industries, and gmorally to the neces- 
sities of the practical side of life j and for the purpose of testing the qualifications of persons - 
desirous of becoming— ' 

i. Teachers of soienoe, art, or commercial, or indnstnal subjects ; 

ii. Civil, mechanical, and clcctriail engineers j draughtsmen and telegraphists ; 

I iii. Designers, engravers, decorative artisans, and art workmen in any branch of artistic 
industry included in this notification ; ‘ 

iv. Agrioultiudsts, foresters, veterinarians ; 

V. Kcportcis, auditors, actuaries, and commercial employds ; 

vi. hi anagers and foremen of manufacturing, printing and other indnstrial establish- 
ments suitable for this Frcsidcnoy ; 

vii Employes under Government, Local Boards, or Municipal councils, in any dcpirt* 
moiitin which a practical knowledge of any of the subjects included in this notifi- 
cation is icquircd ; . , , 

viii. Chemists and Druggists ; Compounders. 

674. The examinations are held once -a year byi Boards of Examiners 
appointed by, and under the control of, tho Commissioner for Government 
Examinations. They are of three grades, elomentaiy, intermediate, and 
advanced. The examinations aro open to all persons who have completed the 
prescribed course of study in a recognized tcclmical school, or who have passed 
the oompulsoiy subjects of the lower secondary examination (in the case, of ele- 
mentary examinations), or of the upper secondary examination or the. matricula- 
tion examination (in the case of intermediate or advanced examinations). The 
subjects in which the examinations are held are classed under the following, 
heads : — , 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 
Physical Science. 
Geology. 

Biology. 

Sauitary Science. 
Pharmacy. 

Agriculture. 

Veterinary Science. 


Cookiy, 


Commerce. ■ i 

Music. , ) 

Drawing, etc. 

Jeweller's work. 

Printing, look-binding, and type founding. 
AVood-work and metal-work. 

Lc.athcr-work. ' 

Textile fiabrics. ■ ■ 

Glass and pottery. 

Tailoring and dress making. ' 


A cortiiicato is giuntcd to a candidate passing in any subject, 
requirements of candidates desirous of qualifying for a professio' 


To meet tbe- 
profiession requiring a 
knowledge^ of more than one subject, certain of the subjects arc formed into 
groups. _ These groups are of two kinds : (1). groups of a lower standard, for 
passing in all the subjects of wliich a group certificate is awarded, and (2) groups 
of a higher standard, for passing in all the subjects of whioli a diploma is 
awarded. Biplomas are granted only for agriculture, veterinary science, electri- 
cal engineering, drawing, commerce, and the trade of tho chemist and druggist. 


Law. 

Introductory. " ’ ’ • 

675. The legal profession in India is' popular and remhnerative, and the- 
recogmzed institutions for legal instruction are, therefore, always well attended. 
On the 31st March 1902, there were, 2,767 students on the rolE ,of the law 
colleges, ^ against 1,466 students in the medical colleges, 866 students in the 
engineering colleges, and 190 siuclents in the normal colleges. " , 

The qualifications for' entering the. legal 'profession are prescribed, by tuS' 
High Court or other .chief tribunal of the province ; a Ilniversity law ‘ de^ee'or 
success in a prof essionJil examination held under the orders of th6HighCouri 
or other chief tribunal is, in general, a'n essential jireliminory. ’’The 'Hnivereiiy 
degree is usually the door for entiy into the highe^ grade of the profession, aM 
some provinces,. it is obligatory.. Eor. the. next grade either the, Uniifersiw 
de^ee or the High Court examination, is used ; and where there, is a third grade 
the qiMlifyjng test is, usually a High Court examinatioju. . ;(*■,. '<> 

. ,676, The system may be illustrated rby^ the practice, in the ^ 

Madias, Bombay and Bengal. In Madras there are threfe grades : High Oourt. 
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pleaders, and subordinate court pleaders of the first and second grades ; in 
Bombay there are two grades : High Court pleaders and subordinate court 
pleaders ; in Bengal there are three grades : High Court pleaders, subordinate 
court pleaders, and muhhtiyars. The following table shows the educational and 
professional qualifications prescribed for entry into these various grades 


Provinco. 

1 

nigh Court Pleader, 

Suhordinato Court Pleader 
(1st grade in Madras). 

Snbordinnto Court Pleader, 
2nd grade, Madras, and 
llukhtiyar, Pengal. 

^fadras 

» 

Bombny 

1 

1 

Law degree and pre- 
Boribed profcssion.'il 
experience. 

Law degree or Univor- 
Hty cntriince ova- 
minatvon and High 
Court ple-iders’ exa- 
mination, higher j 

standard. j 

Law degree or B, A. 
and High Court ex- 
amination for let 
grade pleaders. 

Law degree or Univer- 
sity entrance oxn- 
amination and High 
Court pleaders’ ex- 
aminntioD, lower 

standard. 

F. A. examination and 
High court examin- 
ation for 3nd grade 
pleaders. 

Bengal 

Law degree and pre- , 
Ecrihed professional 
experience. 

Law degree or F. A. 
examination, two 

years’ stndy in a law 
college afliliatcd to 
the University, .and 
High Court oxamin- 
ationfor suhordinatc 
court picadors. 

U niversity entrance 
cx.amiqption and 

High Court examin- 
ation for mukhiiyars. 


In the TJnited Provinces the system runs on similar fines, but is more 
complicated; in the Punjab different -grades of Univci-sity qualifications are 
prescribed, the Bachelor’s degree for Chief Court pleaders, the Licentiate to 
subordinate court pleaders, and the first certillcato in law examination for 
muhhiiyars. Attendance at a law college nflilintcd to the University is in 
some cases compulsory for candidates for the High Court examinations, but 
more commonly no preliminary course of study is prescribed. The returns do not 
always distinguish between the number of students in the law colleges who are 
reading for the University degree and for the High Court examinations, but 
the great majority arc following the University course. 

G77. The Despatch of 1834i which founded the Indian Universities made Origin of 
special mentiou of the subject of law, and alluded to it as the most important of 
those branches of learning with regard to which facilities did not exist for the legal 
acquisition of a high degree of knowledge, and for which professorships might instmetion. 
therefore bo mstituted. 'J’hc Acts of Incorporation empowered the Universities 
to grant degrees in law, and arrangements were made to provide instruction for 
candidates for thoce degreos, A single sub-committee was appointed to consider 
the regulations for tlic three Univereities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. It 
was instructed to follow the model of the London University, but found it impos- 
sible to do this closely since it \vas necessary to take into account the systems of 
Hindu and IVhiharam'adan Law and the procedure and practice of the Indian 
Courts. After much discussion a sohorac was evolved which constituted the 
beginning out of which arose the existing systems of legal instruction. 

Institutions for lA-sal Instruction. 

678. Two systems of opposite character have been evolved in different Tt® 
provinces for affoi-ding instruction in law. In one system teaching is concen- on'aiocal'^ 
trated in a central institution under Government or University management ; in Bystems. 
the other law classes arc attached to a number of local arts colleges. Madras, 

Bombay, and the Punjab follow the former, and Bengal and the United Prov- 
inces the latter, system. 

679, Madras,— Tlic only law colleges recognised by the Governor inprormew 
Council under the statutes of the University are the Government Law CoUoge at 
Madras and a small College at Trivandrum in the Native State of Travancorc (not 

3 K 
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included in the general of 

Legal education in 

therefore, almost of the Sd^S dasses of the Presidency 

coUege was established in 1891 m place o^ institution was 

College winch princiSl, but as many of the students were occupied 

SSreX in SvemSr^^^^ the .professors wore 

la^'em, tSI lecture tourn were confined .to the ^normug and evening. 
This scheme did not result in the improTcmont which was anticipated 
and the nrooress of the pupils was disappointing, lowards the end of the 
n^tmienSm the arrangements of the college wore re-modelled. As now 
on^KS Se college is intended to afford instruction to students prepanng 
foSa^L. ffld axamnationa at ihe M^te-nnva®tj. to ^a 

sSp el^totioM, and (or fliawBlJlltforiininal apcm^tet axammatiam.' »o 
JoiL-o. ip-dj.’ridsi' iinb classes corresponding to the three branches of its work. 

+ me institution, and the lectures and tuitional classes arc held fi-om 
?0 A M K P S SuhSet to the control of the Director of .Public Instruction 
Jhe fenml Snagement of the college is vested in a Counoil..which consists of 
Jwo o?mme Judges of the High Court, the principal, the 3 «nior professor, and 
srh iS? members as may be appointed by the Government. The staff consists 
S a pSp^l (who is also senior professor), .a junior professor, and two assistant 
Sofessms The staff gives tuitional instruction in addition to delivering lectures. 
By in 1899 the college was tmnsfci-red to the new buddings erected for it. 
The streneth of the college which was 620 at the beginning of the quinquen- 
Sm, cSshe?to4l7°at the close of 1898-99 and. to 207 at tho close of 
1899-1900, partly owing to the large number of failures m tho B. A. de^ce 
examinations of 1897 and 1S99, and pa^y on accoimt of a change made in the 
reoTiiations bv which students who .fail in tho first examination in law are 
prohibited from continuing their studies in the college in tlio B. L. cla^ss. 
Since 1899-1900 the strongUi has again nsen, reaohmg 310 on the 3lst 
1901 and 387 at the close of tho year 1901-1902. ()n the 31st December 1902 
there were 15 students in the plcaiiership class and aU the rest were in tho 


‘ 680 Bombat.— The Government Law College at Bombay is tho only insti- 

tution which teaches tho full course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws; but, to 
facilitate the arrangement under which students are permitted to tiiko up the 
first year of the course concurrently uitli their studies in art«, certain institutions 
in the interior are permitted to give instruction up to tho standai-d of tho 
preliminaiy or first LL. U. examination. Tiicso institutions inolude the Gov- 
ernment Law College at Poona, and the law olnssc.s attached to tho arts 
oollefes at Ahmedabad and Karachi, and in tho Kative States of Baroda and 
BhaTORO'ar, Among these only tho Poona College is included in tho general 
statistics. The law classes at Poona arc held in the Deccan College and tho 
law library is also located there. Tlie institution is reunrded as a separate 
college because it is independent of tho arts college, and is largely attended 
by outside students. Tho remaining law classes are portions of tho colleges 
to which they are attached, and are ottonded only by members of those 
colleges. 

681. Unlike the Madras college, as now constituted, tho Bombay oollogo is 
conducted as an evening school, the teachers being practising lawyers, llib 
classes are held in the Elpliinstone College. Tho institution was founded 
with an endowment derived from subscriptions raised in honour of Sir Thomas 
Erskine Perry, Chief Justice and President of tho Board of Education, in tho 
year 1852. The endowment yields a monthly income of E169. Tho history 
of this college, like that of the college at Madras, has not been satisfactory, 
and complaints have been made from time to time that the teaching is insuffi- 
cient and the work of the students perfunctory. In 1890, various reforms were 
suggested, but the discussion came to nothing. In 1898, the matter was again 
brought under consideration, in connection with a proposal that a new private 
coUego.of law should be recognized by the Universiiy. In tho course of tho 
discussion i n tho Senate, the existing college underwent severe criticism, and 

• There ne public eoTTice examinations lieid by the Commissioner lor Gorornment Examinations. 
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the promoters of the new institution alleged that the proposed college was 
meant to supply its defloienoics. The chief grounds of complaint were that the 
staff and course of lectures were inadequate, that the attendance of the pupils 
was iiTegular, that there was no system of college examinations to test their 
progress, that certificates enabling candidates to present themselves for the 
University examinations were granted for mere attendance, and that students 
often attended, not for the sake of the instruction, but merely to obtain the certi- 
ficate. Sometimes, it was said, they went up for the examination, long after 
they had comploted their terms. The Bombay Government deolined to author- 
ize the establishment of a new law college, but they appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the working of the existing institution and remodelled it on their 
advice. It was decided that, in the interest both of the professors and the 
students, the classes should continue to bo hold in the evening, only ; but the 
staff was increased, the course of lectures was extended, personal tuition was 
provided, a Board of Directors was appointed, and funds were set apart for 
prizes to encourage the industry of the students. The staff now consists of a 
principal on B.360 a month, and five professors each on B300 a month. The 
full course occupies three years, and each year is divided into two terms. 

ITie principal and professors each deliver 60 lectures a ye.ir. Class examin- 
ations are held, but are attended by very few of the students. The reforms 
introduced at the suggestion of the committee have not been 'altogetlier 
successful. It is found difficult to provide, an adequate course of instruction 
in an institution which is open* only in the evening ; and the students still 
pay insufficient heed to the lectures, and prepare for the examination by 
cramming the text-hooks at home. The number of students on the rolls of the 
Bomb.ay and Poona colleges was 223 in 1891-92, 406 in 1896-97, and 348 in 
1901-02. All the 848 students were in the LL. B. classes. The decrease in 
the number in 1901-02 was due largely to the greater strictness shown by the 
Principal of the Bombay college in allowing pupils to take advantage of the 
permission accorded by the University to keep terms without attendance in times 
of plague. The concession had been abused and had been taken advantage of 
by por-sons for whom it was not intended. 

682, Punjab. — The only institution toaohing law in the Punjab is the law 
college at Lahore. This institution was founded as a school in 1870 for the in- 
struction of candidates for the muhhiiyarship and jileadorship examinations. In 
1882 it was transferred to the University ; and it is now maintained by that 
body, and prepares candidates for its examinations. During the quinquennium 
the institution was raised to the status of a college, a whole- time principal and 
an additional law lecturer being appointed. It was at first aided by the Gov- 
ernment, but is now maintained chiefly from fees. The management of the 
college is, subject to the approval of the Law Faculty and to the control of the 
Syndicate and Senate, vested in a committee consisting of tho Vicc-Chanccllor, 
the three memhersof tho Board of Studies of the Law Faculty, and two members 
elected annually by tliat Paculty. The staff consists of a wholc-timo principal 
and five assistant lecturers or readers. The number of pupils on tho rolls has 
diminished of late years. In 1901-02 the number was 169, against 248 in 1900-01 
and 433 in 1896-97. Tho Director says that, " as attendance at the law college 
is, except tmdor special oiroumstanocs, compulsory on persons wishing to enter 
tho legal profession in the Pimjah, the deolino in attendance clearly points to 
the diminishing attractions of that profession.” Tho Director also says that 
there is no hoarding houso attached to tho institution, and that the classes are 
hold in an unsightly hired building. Tho lihraiy is also inadequate. The 
college has a vernacular section, 

• 

683. Bengal. — There is no central law college in Bengal Formerly classes i>ro»intM of 
wore held in the Presidency College, hut they were given up when a largo 
number of students began to attend law lectures in private colleges. Four of ^ 

tho private Calcutta colleges liavo largo law classes, and a number of mofassal 
colleges have a law department consisting of ono lecturer, or in some few cases, 
of two. Tho lecturer is usually a local pleader, who gives an hour in tho 
morning or evening to the work of instruction. As a rule tho students have 
not access to any law library. Tho number of, and tho altondanco at, tlio law 
classes have increased considerably during the past fifteen years. In 1886-87 
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tlio total' number of classes was 10, in 1891-92 it was ] 2, in 180G-97 it 
was IG, and in 1901-02 it was 17. SoT^en of the classes .ire altaclied^ to 
Government colleges in the mofassnl, one (at Midnaporo) is under Mwiicipal 
management, and the remainder belong to unaided colleges under private 
inauagcmont. The law class is often regarded as a valuable adjunct to ati 
arts coUego, since students are "willing to jjay a comparatively lugb rate 
of fees for the privilege of keeping llieir terms, and the receipts, being more 
than sufficient to pay for tbc cost of instruction, help to maintain the arts 
department. The four Calcutta classes belong to the Metropolitan Institution, 
tbe City College, tbo Ripon College, and the Itangabasi College. In I'.KH nearly 
one-tbird of the total number of law students were in tbo Ripon College. The 
students study both for tbe Uni veraty and tbc plcadcrsbip examinations. The 
professors in the colleges arc all Calcutta graduates and some arc UniTistors-nt- 
Law. They aro'all Indians. Tbe Ripon College, tbe Jfetropolitan Institution, 
and tbc Bangabasi College each have four profcs>-or.s, and tbo City College three 
professors, llic professoro in tbe Gci'crnmctit colleges .are paid by fee;!, and 
their emoluments are subject to a maxnnum limit of B2,400 a year. 'J’he system 
under which arts colleges have been allo'wcd to maintain law clas'ics has not 
ansu'ored well. In reviewing tbc progress of education during the ])eriod 
1887-88 to 1891-92 Mr. Nash remarked that there wjis little, if any, Vi^al 
teaching in these classes. “ The students rely solely upon their own iniaidcd 
efforts to pass tbe University examination, and attend lectures merely for the 
pm’pose of obtaining the certificate of attendance wbicli is required’ by tlie 
University. If this certifloate was not required cverj- student would at once 
leave tbo colleges.” In bis report for tbc period 1692-93 to 189G-97 the 
Director of Public Instruction reiterated Sir. Nash’s statement, and his re- 
marks apply with equal force to the period at ])rcscnt under review. 

GSt. There is an endowed professorship of law styled tbc Tagore Law Profes- 
sorsliip attached to tbc Calcutta University. Tlic professorsliip is maintained 
from a monthly nllowanco of Rl,000 wliicli was bequeathed under the "will of 
tbo late Prosanna Coomar Tagore for this purpose. The professor is elected 
annually by tbo Senate and delivers a coui-so of lectures during the months 
of November to January. • The professorebip has boon in existence since the 
year 1870, and Profc'.sor Herbert Cowell was the firet bolder of tbo .appointment. 

085. Uni'ied Provinces. — In .these provinces tbc system in similar to that 
which prevails in Bengal. In 1901-02, seven of the principal arts colleges bad 
law classes attached to Ibcm, one of these "n’ns a Government in.stitnlion and the 
rest (two aided and four unaided) were "under private mauagomont. In 1991 
a step was tulicn towards centralization by tbe aliolition of the law class of tbc 
Government Queen’s College at Benares, tbc law stall of tbo Muir Central 
College at Allahabad being at tbc same time stvcngllieucd. In other oollogcs 
there is, os a general rale, only one profc-ssor for tbo legal -work, which 
includes oourscs for tbc and plcadcrsbip examinations as well as for 
the University degree. In tbo Mubammndan College at Aligarh lliis awange- 
ment^ w'as found to bo so unsati-sfaefory that five old students of tbo college, 
residing in Aligarh, aiTanscd to give leoltwcs suppleraoutary to those of tbo 
regular law’ professor. Each lecturer takes a separate subject and gives 
instruction on one evening during tbc "week; attendance at these lectures 
is made compulsory ou all la"w students who hold scbolarsbips. The law class 
system has bad no hotter success in tbo United Provinces than in Bengal. In 
1892-93 and in 1890-97 remarks made by tbc principals of various colleges 
showed that many students .nttended the classes merely in tbo belief that a 
cortitioale of attendance "would bo of nso in seeking employment. In lS99-l{j00 
tbe professor of law’ at tbo. Canning College, Luckuow’, said that ; “ a great 
many of tbo students take very little interest in their "W’ork and merely 
attend the class w’itb tbo object of obtaining tbo certificate to enable 
them to present themselves for examination ; it is therefore no great matter for 
wonoOT that numbers fail to pass.” Tbc principal of tbo same college observed 
that the majority of tbo students do not go up for tbo examination until some 
years after completing their compulsory coiirso of lectures. 

686. Buhma. — In this province tbc only institution for legal instruction is a 
law Class attached to tbo Rangoon College. This cbiss w’as abolished in 1898-99 
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but vras agaiu opened in 1900-01, and was ro-organized to meet the change of 
conditions resulting fram the establishment of a Chief Court for Burma. It has 
mow two lecturers, and from the 1st April 1902 it has made provision for 
teaching the B. L. course of the Calcutta University, and the first and second 
grade pleaders’ courses’. On the 31st March 1902 it had seven students under 
one lecturer, two of whom ■were reading for the B. L. degree. 

687. Centeal Provinces.— There are two law classes in the Central Pro- 
vinces, one (affiliated to the "University of Allahabad) attached to the Jubbulpore 
College, and the other (affiliated to the Calcutta University) attached to the Morris 
College at Nagirar. In the Nagpur class. Government contributes RlOO towards 
the upkeep, whilst half the fee leoeipts are credited to Provincial Sevenues. In 
the Jubbulpore class the entire cost is met, in the first place, -from Provincial 
Revenues. The strength in the Jubbulpore class has decreased from 17 in l§96-97 
to 9 in 1901-02, mainly bcoausc the rate of fees has been enhanced. The strength 
of the Nagpur class has risen from 4 in 1890-97 to 28 in 1901-02. 

688. Assam. — There are four law classes in Assam, attached to high schools - 
and preparing candidates for the pleadership ONamination. In 1901-02 there 
were 34 jiupils on the rolls. The Director states that the law classes are, 
without exception, in a bad state. “ The total number of pupils since 1896-97 
has fallen off by 13, and the proportion of passes to the number sent up for 
examination (6 out of 61) is disgracefully low.” All four classes are unaided, 

‘and they are maintained entirely from fees. 

689. It will bo gathered from •the above analysis that although as regai’ds Geneiai 
numbers the arrangements for legal instruction are sufficient, no province has 
hitherto succeeded in estahlisliing a system which provides an adequate training 

for young men entering the profession of la'U'. TheIndian Univorsities Commis- 
sion commented on the unsatisfactory character of the arrangements and recom- 
mended that “ the question of creating or maintaining and improving an 
adequate central school of law should he taken up without delay at each of the 
Universities.” 

University Conrses. 

690. All five Univorsities grant the degree of Bachelor of Laws, and the Coum for 
Punjab University also grants the diploma of Licentiate in Law. The Pimjab atgrte, 
system differs considerably from that of the other Provinces and will be noticed 
separately. At Madras, Calcutta, and Allahabad the course extends over two years 

and may not be begun until the student has graduated in arts or science. At 
Bombay the com’so extends over three years. The first year of the course 
may be taken concurrently with the course in arts at any time after the 
student has passed the previous examination ; but he may not enter on the 
second year of the course until after he has graduated. In aU Universities 
(including the Punjab) the student must oi'dinarily keep his terms in one 
of the law colleges or classes described in the last action of this chapter. At 
Calcutta and Allahabad there is only one examination for the Bachelor’s 
degree ; whilst at Madras and Bombay there is also a preliminary examination 
at the end of tho first year of the course. These regulations have varied 
considerably from time to time, the principal questions on which hesitation 
has been displayed being whether the course should extend over two or three 
years, and whether it should he deferred until after graduation in arts or science. 

691. In the Punjab there is a throe years’ course for the diploma of Licon- 
tiato in Law, which may he taken after the intermediate examination and may 
he pursued concurrently with the arts course. At 'the end of each year of the 
course tho student must pass an examination, and he may not present himself for 
the final examination until he has graduated in arts. The course may he studied 
either iu English or Urdu. Any person who has passed tlie Licentiate 
in Law examination, and has graduated in arts, may present himself for 
the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws who have graduated in arts at tho time of their admission 
to the Law college must attend tho first and second year’s Licentiate in Law 
courses and pass the first and second Licentiate in Law examinations. They 
are then admitted to the LL. B. class and after a year in that class may present 
themselves for the Bachelor of Laws examination. Candidates who are 
graduates at the time of passing tho second Licentiate iu Law examination 
may also be admitted to the LL. B. class. 
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, 692. The TJnirersities of Calontia, Bombay, and Allahabad have a special 

** course, and an examination, for honours in law. Candidates for this examina- 
tion must have previously graduated in law. ■ At Calcutta and Allahabad the 
degree of Doctor of La^vs may be given to ^aduates who have passed the 
honours examination and fulfil certain other conditions. At Madras there is an 

examination for the degree of Master of Laws, at which the candidate may 
appear two years after taking the degree of Bachelor of Laws. The Punjab 
Dniversiiy also offers the degree of Doctor of Laws... Very few students have 
presented themselves for these higher examinations, which are difficult and which 
do not lead directly to any special professional advantage. In the five years 
under review only three students took the Master s degree at Madras#,. No 
candidate has talcbn honours in Law at Bombay for many ^yoars past. At 
Calcutta there was only one successful candidate for the Doctor s degree during 
the fiv6 years i aud ouly three students, none of whom wero successful, competed 
for honours in Law. At Allahabad only three students in all have passed 
the examination for honours, and only ono has qualified for the Doctor’s degree. 
No one has taken the degree of Doctor of Laws at the Punjab University. * 

University Cnrricnla. 

693. The following is an outline of the curricula prescribed by the several 
Universities for the degree of Bachelor of Laws ; — 

Madhas. 

' Preliminary or Pint B,L, Examination^ 

(1) Jurisprudence. 

(2) Roman Law. 

(3) The Law of Contracts including Negotioblo Instruments. 

(4) The Law of Torts. 

Pinal Examination, 

(1) The Theory and Law of Property, including — 

(a) The Law of Trusts and Trnstccs. 

(d) Transfer of Property. 

(2) Hindu and Muhammadan Law. 

(5) Indian Constitutional Law. 

(4) The Law of Evidence. 

(B) Criminal Law. * 

The principles of Equity are studied in so far as they relate the above subjects. 


Bobibay. 


Preliminary or Pint LL. B. Examinition. 

(1) General Jurisprudence. 

(2) Roman Law. 

Final Examination. 

(1) Succession and Family Rights, with special rofcronce to Hindu and Muhammadan 

Law. 

(2) Tho Law of Contracts, and of the Transfer and Lease of Immoveable Property. 

(3) Equity with special reference to tho Law of Trusts, Mortgages, and other securities 

for money, and Specifio Relief. 

(4) The Law of Torts and Crimes. 

(5) The Law of Evidence, Civil Procedure (including Limitation), and Criminal Proce- 

dare. 


Galoutta. 


(1) The principles of Jurisprudence ; tho histoiy and constitution of tho Courts of Law and 

legislative authorities in India. 

(2) The Law relating to persons in their public and private capacities, including the Law 

of Testamentary Succession. 

(3) The Law of Property, in'oluding the Law relating to Land Tenures and the Revenue 

Laws. 


(4) 

(B) 

(6) 


The Law of Pro^rly, inoludingthe Laws of Transfer, Prescription, and Pre-emption. 
The Law of Contracts and Torts.- • x > e 

Crime and Criminal Proeednre. 

(7) Procedure, including the Law of Evidence and tho Law o 


( 8 ) 


_ ALLAHAnAD. 

' 1 principles of Jurisprudence. , 

W The legislative authorities attd Courts of Law in 
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(2) The Law of Evidence and Pleading (Civil and Cnminal). 

(3) Hindu and Muhammadan Law with the statutory modifications made in them. 

(4) Ihe Law relating to Contracts ; to the Transfer and Lease of Immoveable Property; 

to Registration ; to Snccession ; and to Torts. 

(5) Equity with special reference to tlie Law of Trusts, Mortgages, and Specific Relief. 

(6) 'ihe Civil Procedure and the Law of Limitation. 

(7) The Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code. 

(8) The Law relating to Land Tenure, Revenue and Rent, in the United Provinces, the 

Cenir.d Provinces, and British Rajputaua. 

F0HJi.B. 

Preliminary Examination. 

(1) Outlines of Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law. 

(2) Elements of Contract Law and of the Law relating to Torts. 

(3) Principles of Criminal Liability. 

{■!) The Law of Evidence. 

Intermediate Examination, 

(1) Civil Law— 

(«r} The Law of Property, the Creation nnd Estinction of Easements, and the 
several modes of acquiring and transferring rights in property. 

(5) The Law relating to Minors. 

(2) Civil Law — 

(a) The Law of Contracts (including Specific Relief). 

(6) The Law of Torts. 

(e) The Law relating to Carriers. 

[d) The Law relating to Negotiable Instruments. 

(e) The Law relating to Trusts. 

(3) Civil Law— 

(a) The Law relating to Intestate and Testamentary Succession, and Probate and 
Administration. 

(2) Hindu Law. 

(c) Muhammadan Law, 

(d) Customary Law. 

(e) The Law of Evidence. 

(4) Criminal Law. 

(5) Constitutional Law nnd General Jurisprudence 

(6) The Law of Limitation 

Pinal Examination, 

(1) Jurisprudence — 

(a) General Jurisprudence 

(2) Principles and Theory of Legislation. 

(2) International Law (Public and Private), 

(3) - Constitutional History — 

(a) of England ; 

(2) of the Courts of Law and legislative authorities in India. 

(4) Roman Law. 

Students. 

694;. At tlie end of 1 901-02 there "were 2,767 students on the rolls of the law 
colleges which oome'witlfin the scope of this Heview, and 41 students in the law 
schools of Huma and Assam. The total was 212 less than in 189ti«97. 
An many as 1,610 of the students were in the Bengal colleges; Madras had 
387 students, Bombay 348, the United Provinces 826, and the Punjab 169. 
Bengal shows a large increase of 399 students, and the popularity of .the legal 
profession in this province shows, therefore, no sign of diminishing. The Oentxal 
Provinces return a small increase, and all other provinces a decrease which 
amounted to 274 (63 per cent.) in the Punjab,' 23 J (38 per cent.) in Madras, 68 
in Bombay, and 40 in the United Provinces. The causes of the decrease 
in the number of students in the law colleges at Madras, Bombay, and Lahore 
have already been noticed. In the United Provinces the decrease is partly due 
to the closing of the classes attaohod to the Queen’s College at Benares. Although 
special causes have contributed to the decline in several province.s it would 
seem probable that underlying these is a general perception that the legal 
profession no longer offers such superior advantages to other careers as was 
formerly the ease. 
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696. Notwithstanding the deci-ease in the number of legal stodents, the 
number of candidates in the examination for the degree^ of liacniMor of Laws 
(including the final examination only, 

than one examination) increased from 1»026 m 1836-97 to 1,328 injl901»02. 



there has been some improvement. Th^e were o70 candidate in Bengal, -382 
in Madras, 216 in Bombay, 66 in the United Provinces, 66 in the Punjab, and 
29 in the Central Provinces. The number of candidates increased m eveiy 
province except in the United Provinces in which there was a large faU, Md 
in the Central Provinces where the number remained almost stationary. The 
examination results were much better m Madras (4h-9 per cent, of passes) and 

Bombay (66-7 per cent, of passes) than ^d 

in the United Provinces (9 passes only ont of 66 candidates). It is remarkable 
that in Bengal, with its very large number of students, the number of success- 
ful candidates was only 34 greater than in Madras. Again in so far as examina- 
tion statistics are a test, the centrafized sys^tem p^es ncte; resdlte ftian iShe 
system of local law classes. Madras shows a steady improvement year by 
year. In the Punjab 50 candidates presented thenaselves at the examination 
for the Licentiate diploma, and 38 succeeded in passing. 

696. Passed candidates are arranged^in classes according to the percentage 
of marks which they obtain. In Madras there are three classes and in each of 
the other Universities there are two classes. Comparatively few pupils succeed in 
pnsoiTig above the lowest dass. In Madras, in 1902, there were 16 candidates in 
the second class, and there has been no first class candidate since 1895. In 
the other Universities the number of first dass candidates in 1902 were as 
follows : Bombay 2, Calcutta 26, and the United Provinces node. In the 
Punjab the latest figures available are for 1901, in that year one candidate 
passed in the first class. 

• FinaJiciah 


697. The total expenditure on law colleges and schools was returned at 
B 1,25,786 in 1901-02 against Bl,35,604 in 1896-97. The net decrease is 
due mainly to a fall of nearly 19,000 in Bengal, which is apparent rather than 
real : three of tlie large Calcutta classes and one of the mofassal colleges furnished 
no returns of expenditure. There was also a considerable fall in Madras, Bnvina, 
and Assam. 'J’he expenditure per student is greatest in the Madras College. 
The cost of legal education is defrayed almo'st entirely from fees, and as abeady 
stated, in some colleges the law department yields a substantial profit. In con- 
sequence of the fall in the number of its students the Madras college worked at 
a heavy loss in 1899-1900 ; the fees were therefore raised and in 1901-02 the 
receipts were R7,470 in excess of the expenditure. The Bombay college yielded 
a profit of nearly fil0,000 in 1896-97» erit in consequence of the increased 
expenditure due to the reorganization and to the decline in the number of 
pupils, it cost the Government R2,272 in 1901-02 notwithstanding that the rate 
of fees has been enhanced. In Bengal, where the professors in the Government 
law colleges are paid from fees, no charge falls on Provincial Revenues but in 
the United Provinces the law classes cost the Government B2,547 in 1901-02. 
The Burma class also cost Rl,980. 


698. -The fee rates vary ooiKiderably in the different provinces. In the 
law college at Madras the fees for the B. L. classes are: first year B.75 a 
term, and second year ElOO a term, Por the pleadership classes the fees are 
H60^ a term, and for the special olasses they are H12 for each subject with a 
^ term. There are two terms in the year. Muhammadans 
and Uriyas pay only half rates. In the law college at Bombay, where there 
are also two^ terms in the year, the fee for the preliminary or first LL. B. 
course is E25 a term, and for the final course E36 a term. In the private law 
classesnn Calcutta the fee varies from E2 a month in the pleadership class to 
Ko a month in the B.L. class; in the Government mofassil CQllfiO'es.tho.rotftis 
higher and goes up to fi7 a month. 
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Medicine. 

' Introdiirtoiy. 

699. TLe natives o£ India show considerable aptitude in tho study and 
practice of medicine ; many of them have attained a creditable degree of pro- 
ficiency, and some have gained distinction in their profession. Students are 
trained in tho medical colleges and schools chiefly for sorvice in the hospitals and 
dispensaries of the Government and of the Local and ^lunicipnl Boards, and, in 
the case of frmale stxidents, in the institutions of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 

Some practise privately, and others find workmader the large employers of labour, 
such as steamer com]>anics, tea planters, and the like. 

The members of tlte Subordinate Civil Medical Service are divided into 
two main classes, a higher grade of Assistant Surgeons and a lower grade of 
Hospital Assistants. These terms are so widely lecognized that they are often 
used to denote the grade of practitioners in private employ or practice, as well 
as those who are actually in the public service. Speaking generally, the Civil 
Assistant ^u^geons are trained in the medical colleges, and the Civil Hospital 
Assistants in the medical schools. Another function of the colleges and schools is 
to train subordinate medical officers, also styled Assistant Surgeons and Gospital 
Assistants, for tho military service. The medical edneation of women is a sub- 
ject of special importance in India, and is dealt with in detail in the Chapter 
on U'emale Education. 

Ncdical Cullcgcf. 

700. The higher teaching of medicine is concentrated in the four Govern- 

ment Colleges at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Lahore. Students of the TOiiege.r " 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces study at Calcutta or Lahore, and 
Bnrmc.se students, as a rule, at Calcutta. The Calcutta and Madras Colleges were 
founded in the year 1836 for the training of subordinate medical officers, who 
were urgently needed as soon as the Government turned its attention to supply- 
ing medical relief to tho population of the interior. Tho Horabay and Lahore 
Colleges were established in 18-16 and 1800, rcspecfivoly. Tho brant Medical 
College at Homhay ivas founded, partly by private subscription, as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Sir Robert Grant, Governor of Bombay. 'Ihe object 
of tbo institution was declared to be to “impart, through a scientific system, the 
benefit of medical instruction to tbo natives of 'Westem India." 'Jbo Lahore 
College was similarly founded “with the object of providing education in 
IVcstern medicine for the people of the Punjab." 

701. Each of the colleges is connected with a large native hospital in which 
clinical instruction is given to the students. The Calcutta College is attached to 
the .M edical College Hospital, and the two institutions are located in tho same 
compound. Clinical instruction is also given in tho Eden Hospital for 
women, in the Ophthalmic Hospital, and to some extent in the Ezra Hospital — 
a "cnoral liosjiital for the Jewish community. I’hc Madras Hospital is attached 
to the General Hospital of tho city, and clinical instruction is also given in the 
Government Maternity Hospital, the Ophthalmic Hospital, and the Lunatic 
Asylum. Clinical instruction is given to the students of the Grant Medical 
College. Bombay, in the Jamsetji Jijibhai Hospital, the Cowesji Jehanghier 

' Ophthalmic Hospital, the Bai Mothibai Obstetric Hospital, and the Din.qliaw 
.Msinekji Petit Hospital for women and children. Attached to the college 
is a laboratory for medical research. The Lahore CoUege consists of a main 
building containing a library, lecture rooms and musenins, and a separ.sto 
pathological laboratory. It is attached to tho Mayo Hospital. 

702 Each of the colleges is managed by a principal, who is always a Control and 
member of the Indian Medical Service, assisted by a statf of professors. Tho®*^®®’ 
^Madras and Bombay colleges are under the general control of the provincial 
Director of Public Instruction, whilst tho Calcutta and Lahore colleges are 
under tho general control of tho provincial Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. 

The professorships are divided into major and minor. The former include all tho 
professorships which deal with medicine and surgery in their different branches 
and the professorship of cliomistry. 'These appointments arc rcsen'cd for 
officers of the Indian Medical Service. Tho duties of iwofessor of chemistry are 

2l 
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clneseE. 


Stedents. 


combined ivitb those of Chemical Eitamiaer to Government. In the Calcutta 
Medical College, TThichis the largest of the four institations, there are'professor- 
ships of medicine, materia medica, surgery, anatomy, midwifery, ophthalmic 
sm'geiy, chemistry, pathology, physiology, medical jurisprudence, botany, and 
comparative anatomy and zoology, ^ere are also lecturers on dentistry and 
hygiene. All the professors are members of the Indian Medical Service. 


703. The principal classes in each college are for instruction in the course of 
studies prescribed by the corresponding^ University for its degree or diploma, but 
there are also other classes both for civil and military pupils. In Madras and 
Lahore there is a school department attached to the college "which is treated in 
the provincial returns as a separate school and which contains some or all of 
the non-University classes. In Bombay and Calcutta, on tbe other hand, all 
the classes are regarded as belonging to the college itself and are included in 
the collegiate statistics. The following is a list of the departments in the 
different colleges 

Madras— 

College Department (121 pnpils). 

Sabool Department (868 papils). 

Bombay — 

College Department (533 pnpils). 

Military Assistant Surgeons’ Department (46 pupils). 

Cadodtta— 

College Department for regular students (505 pnpils]. 

Casual students attending lectures on one or more subjects, 

Beiiiale Certidente class (12 pupils). 

Mihtary Papils’ class (78 pnpils), 

Lahore— 

College Department (173 pupils). 

Fem^e ('ertificatA class (8 pupils]. 

School Department (291 pupils). 

704. The educational qualifications required from students entering the 
college departments are governed by the University regulations, and will be con- 
sidered in discussing those regulations. Some of the students reside "while at 
college in hostels, but many make their own lodging aixangements. No hostels 
have been provided for medical college students at Madras or Lahore, but at the 
former place students may reside in the Victoria Bostel attached to the Presi- 
dency college. At the end of the quinquennium the Government of the Punjab 
allotted a lakh of rupees for the erection of a hoarding house for the Lahore 
College. At the Grant Medical College at Bombay, the only boardii^ 
acoommodation (apart from that provided for military pupils) is a small hosteb 
for the 16 students engaged on night duty. At Calcutta a certain number of 
Hindu students are accommodated at the Eden Hostel, "while the female 
students reside at the Sumomoyee Hostel, and the military class is housed in a 
hostel near the ooUege, but the great bulk of the students are not provided for. 

705. The medical profession is gro"wlng in popularity, and the number of " 
college students has iugreased largely during the q"ainquennium ; the figures 
compare as follo"ws ; — 


Madras 



• 

• 

1896-97, 

, 82 

1901-02. 

121 

Bombay 


• 


• 

. 279 

569 

CalonttR 

• 


• 


. 4b8 

59o 

Lahore 

• 

• 

• 


. 28S 

181 


1,067 ' 1,466 

Ihe decrease in the Punjab "was ca"ased by the substitution of the interme- 
duite for the enixance examination in arts as the standard of preliminary 
^ucafaon qualifying for admission. Thjs change was made in 1897, and the 
JJireotor states that its effect in diminishing the number of admissious is rapidly 
disappearing. All the students shown above under the head “ College Depart- 
ment were following the University course. 
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• The students of the four colleges were distributed by race or creed as 
follows : — 


Europeans and Eurasians 






190 

Native Ciiristinns 






120 

Brahmins . . . 






. 255 

Non>Biabmin Hindus . 






649 

_Muhnniuiadnns t 






66 

Farsis .... 






182 

Others .... 






. 6 


•706. As there is no medical college in tlie United Provinces, the Allahabad University 
University gives no medical degree, and, students from those provinces take their 
degree at Calcutta or Lahore. All of the remaining Universities grant a 
Medical Licentiate, and all hut Pomhay also grant a degree of Medical Pachelor. 

The nomcnokture of the Licentiate and of the Bachelor’s degree differs in the 
various Universities and is as follows : — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Cnicnita 

Lahore 


Iiicentiato, 

Degree of Licentiate in Medioinennd 
Surgery. 

Degree of Liccnliatp in Medicine nnd 
Snrgery. 

LiceiiBe in Medicine and Snrgery. 
Diploma of Liceutinto in Medicine 
nnd Surgery. 


SaobeloTB* Degree. 

Bachelor of Medicine and Master 
of Surgery. 


Buchelor in Medicine.* 
Bachelor in Medicine. 


707. The course of study and the standards of examinations are different for 
the Licentiate and for the Bachelor’s degree, and the two courses are taught 
simultaneously in the colleges. The regulations are complicated, and their 
rrmin features are shown in tiie following tabular form : — 



OeoeTat edaeatlmiftl qualtflea- 

Length of the 
coBtte. 

Konber of namlnsllone a&d 

1 Mfnlmamftce 

I limit for begins 

UnlTCnlt;* 

tlODf for enteriQg on the 

tbeir poiltlon In the 

\ ning end com* 

coarse* 

1 couso. 

plot log tho 

1 cooreo. 


Zieeniiale, 


Hndros . . ■ 

r. A. 

Foar year. . 

8,— After tho Bad, Srd, and 
4th ycoTB. 1 

Bombay . . . 

hfotrioalation, and a 
0|>ccia1 teat in Engliah 
nnd tho mcohnnica of 
eolide and flaida. 

Five „ 

3 — Xflor tho let, Bod, and 

6th yesra. 

Calea'ia . , • 

F.A. 

Five „ 

3.— Aft.r tho 2nd, Srd, 
and 6tb years, (6) 

Lahore . 

F. A. 

Five „ 

Ditto. 


Zegree of .BaeAelcr. 


Madras • 

• • 

F.A. 

Five years . 

4.— After the let, Bad, 4th, 
and 5tb ycata. 

1?-2S 

Caicntta . 

• 

F.A. 

Five „ 

8.— After tho Snd, Srd, 
and 6tb years. (6) (c) 

m. 

laboro , 

• • 

B. A. or B. Ee. 

Five „ 

Ditto, 

JSiU 


(a) P. A.— The Tint AtIi or Intennedlftte emnloatlon of the TJolTor^ty or on mmloetlon ftceepted &i cdnlraloat to It. 

<6) The first snd second etsmlnstlooc mo; be tekea together* 

fr) The Csleolts UoJronit j b«» ft loppleioenUrr oxamloatloa for Uosonre So MrdleLoe for those who ftre placed In the first dirl« 
ftoo of the second ezaminatloo. 


Tho most striking difTerenoes in the Xicentiato courso aro that the goneral 
educational qualifications aro lower at Bombay than elsewhere, and that the 
course is shortor at Madras than in the other Universities. At Calcutta tho 
preliminary qualifications and tho length of the courso ore the same for tho 
Licentiate and for the Bacholor’s degree; at Madras the preliminary qualifica- 
tions aro tho same in each case, but tho courso for tlio Bachelor’s degi’ce is longer ; 
and at Lahore the length of the courso is the same in each case, but the prelimi- 
nary qualifications for tho Bachelor’s degroo aro higher. 


• Tho Calontta UnircroUy alio girco a Drgreo of Ilonoaro in Modioino. 


S L 2 
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Suijedsof 708. Tile character of the ooorses is illustrated hy the following table 
eiaminotion. gijQ^ing subjccts prescribed for the Tarious professional exammations ; — 


Unlnriltr. 


jra(lra>i 


BoaibaT 


Calonbta 


Punjab 


liiosatun Conus. 


Xamc ot 
exnmlnatiofl. 


8alj«eta of cundoMton. 


First Ii. AI. and 
S. 

Second L. 3!d. and 


Final L. AI. and 
S. 


Anatomy, phyeiologfi hia- 
tolojsy, and ohembtry. _ 
Fatiiulogy, hygiene, medi* 
cal jutisprn denoe, 
nateria-niedica and 
thrtapeutiea, and practi- 
oal pharmacy. 


Aledioine and medical an- 
atomy, anrjiery and sur- 
gical' anatomy, operatiTC 
surgery, midirifery and 
diseases a£ tromen and 
new>hoin oiuldren, and 
ophthalmology. 

First Examinn- ' Ohemistv, hotany, mate- 
tion iu Medi- > ria-mediea, and practical 
cine. pharmacy. 

Second Examina- Anatomy (deseriptive and 
tion in Modi- praotical), physiology, 
cine. and histology. 

Examination for Aledicine, surgery (inolnd- 
the degree of * ing ophth&ice), mid- 
L. M. and 6. | iriiery and diseases ‘ of 

sromen and ehildran, 
medical jnrisptndence, 
and hygiene. 


iPreliminarv 8<den' 
tide L. Al. and 
S. 

FustL. U, and 
S. 


Second L M. and 
S. 


OhemUtry and botany 


PlOSSLOB’S SXGBBS COCSBS. 


Naicool 

oiosi)fliktlon» 


First M. B. and 
C.M. 

Second B. and 

U. M. 


Third AI. B. and 
C.M. 


Final Al* Bt and 
O.M. 


Freliminan Sciom 
t36oAI.B. 


Second M. B, 


'DfWiipt.i'ja at>d vaginal j Fix* iS. B. 
anatomy, materia-medioa 
and pbarmaoy, and 
general anatomy and I 
(ihrsiology. 

Medicine, sarrorr, oph- 
thalmio medicine and 
eurgerr, midwifefiy, 
medical jurisprudenoe, 
and hygiene and general 
pathology. 


Ae at Calcutta. 


SabicclB ot ezsmloatlon. 


Chemistry, phyeios, and 
general biologj. 

Anatomy, pnysiology, aod 
organio ohetuisiry. 

General pathology, prno- 
tical pathuliigy, hiieterio* 
logy, materia.medioa and 
therapeutios,^ htglene, 
medical juriapri'idence, 
and practical pharmacy, 

Aledidne and medical an- 
atomy, surgery and sur- 
gical anatomy, midwifery 
and diseasi's of iromeu 
and ofaildreii, and oph- 
thalmology. 


Physlei, ohemistry, botany, 
compsiativs anatomy, 
comparatitre physiology, 
and zoology. 

Uescciptvce and vu^eal 
anatomr, materia-medica 
and pharmaiy, general 
anatomy and pbysiology> 

Medidne, snrger^, mid- 
wifery, medieal jurispru- 
dence, hygiene and 
pathology, ophttialmio 
medicine and snrgery. 


As at Oalontta. 


The exatoluatiouB are writteii, otal, and piaclicalj and a certain percentage 
of marks must be obtained for a pass. Except in the Calcutta L. M. S. 
oonise, the successful candidates are arranged in two divisions according to the 
aggregate number of marks which they obtain. 

(Mificatione 709. In SO far as the regulations for the courses are concerned the Licentiatea 

fiate. Calcutta and Punjab TJmTersitiesare equivalent. In these Universities a 

Licentiate is a man who, after passing the P. A. examination, has had a five 
yms’ course of medical training beginning wi^ two years devoted to preliminary 
soientiSc studies and ending with thi ee yeais of medical study. In Madras a 
Licentiate means a man who, after pasang the E. A. examination, has had four 
years of study, of which the two first are given to anatomy, physiology, histologya 
and cheimstry, and the last two to the other subjects of the medical curriculum, 
and who is not less than twenty-one years of age. In Bombay a Licentiate 
means a man who, after passing the matriculation examination and a special test 
.^^^Slish and in the mechanics of solids and fluids, receives a five years'^ course, 
01 which the finst two are devoted to the combined study of scientific and medical 
siiujc^, and professional subjects, and who is not less than 

twenty-one years of age. ' 
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* 110 . The qualifications dom.tcd by the Bachelor's degree are much tlie same Qnaiificaiinm 
at Sladras and Calcutta. Jn each of these Universities a Bachelor of Medicine ““ ®'‘"“ 
means a man who, after passing the B. A. examination, undergoes a five years’ 
course, of which the first two years arc do\ofed to scientific, and the last three 
years to professional, subjects. 'Ihe details of the course differ, however, in the 
two IJnivorsities, and in jSadras the Haohelor must bo at least twenty-two years of 
ago. In the I’unjab, a Bachelor of Medicine means a man who, after graduating 
in arts or scienec, has had a five years’ coume similar to tlie Calcutta course. 

The obligation to graduate in arts or science before beginning the course for 
the degree of Bachelor in Medicine, signifies that a student must go through 
nine years of general and special University training before ho can take the 
degree. It is not surprising to find iliat since 3891, when the degree nas first 
given, only twenty-one students have succeeded in obtaining it. 

711. Tabh> 137 illustrates the results of the University examinations in 
mcdioinc. It will bo noticed in the first place that only two candidates 
qualified for the Bachelor’s degree, against one hundred candidates for the Uachcior 
Licentiate. In Madbas the rcsulfa arc misatisfactory ; no candidates went up 
for tho final M. B. examination ; and all the six candidates for the third M. B. 
examination, as rvcll as all the nine candidates for thc,final L. M. and S. oxa^- 
nation, failed. The numbers of candidates and passes in tho first examination 
for the nr. B. were greater than the corresponding numbers for the first exami- 
nation for tho L. M . and S. Tho Director thinks that this is probably due to 
the raising of the preliminaiy qualilications for the L. M and S. course to the 
B. A. examination in 1893, the prcliminarj' qualifications being tho same in 
each RISC “ students naturally prefer the higher course to the lower.” They also 
have the option of changing their coui^o after tho third M. B. examination. 

The Bombay results, 167 candidates at the first examination and 26 passes 
in the final examination, are much heftor. In Caioutta there w’ero only 
7 c'lndidatcs and 2 passes for tho final M. B., aaainst 151 candidates 
and Gdi itasscs for tho final L. M. and S. In spite of this, the number of 
passes in tho first examination for tho SI. B. was 99, against 42 only in the 
first examination for tho L. M . and 8. It would seem as though students 
availed themselves freely of the o])tion winch is given to them of passing from 
the higher to tho lower course at any stage of their studies. In tho 1'unjab 
there were 29 candidates and eight passes for the final L. M. and S. ; for the 
final M. B. there was ouly one candidate who failed. This gives a total of eight 
passes in Ihc final examination, compared with 47 ojindidatcs for the fii’st 
examination. In ] 896-97 the results in iho final M. B. oAomitintion w’ero every- 
w’herc better than in 1901-02, and in all there wore 16 cajiditlates and 8 passes. 

On the other baud tho number of passes in the final L. M, and S, examination 
rose from 08 to 100, a fall of 19 in Madras and of 1 in the Punjab being more 
than CO uitcrhalanccd by a rise of 15 in Bombay and of 37 in Calcutta. 


/12. The curricula of the oollcgcs are based on ihe courses prescribed by the coiiigp emr:* 
Universities. Tlie course of practical work in tho Madras, Calcutta, and Lahore 
colleges is as follows ; — in 

Mai HAS. rrofo»»,on.l 


if. Ji. and C. M. Seelioti. 


sniijccti. 


Third year. 

Fourth 

Final jesr. 

^Icdical and Surgical words, 
four mouths each ; two 
months in the out patients' 
department 

Govcriiincnt Maternity Hos- 
pital, two months ; Govt-rn- 
ment Ophthnlmio Hospital, 
three months ; Luiiatio Asy- 
lum, oue month ; GenornI 
Hospital— surgical and 

medical wards, one month 
in each, and two months in 
the out-patients’ department. 

Medical ward, four and a half 
mouths ; Surgical wards, four 
and a half months ; Muternity 
Ilo‘'|>itai and Vaccine Dcp6t, 
two months. 



College 

examina- 

tions. 
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progress of education in nrou. 


Jy. 31. a«<7 S, Seefion. 

Second year. 

Third year. 

Final year. ■ 

Surgical pi-actioe, including out- 
patients' depaitment, "ten 
months. 

Medical and surgical wards, 
four months in each ; out- 
patients' department, two 
months. 

Government Maternity and 
Ophthalmic Hospitals, thrae 
months in each; General 
Hospital, medical wards, 
four months; Lunatic 
Asylum', one month; Yac- 
cine Dep6t. 


CALOUTTi.. 


College Dejpartment. 


Thiid yeor. 

Fourth year. 

Final year. 

Hospital practice, twelve 
months. 

• 

Hospital practice, twelve 
months. 

1 

1 

Hospital practice, six months ; 
out-patients’ practice, three 
months j Ophtlialmic Hos- 
pital three months; practical 
midwifery, six labours. 


LABOnE. 

. College Deparlment, 


Third year. 

Fourth year. 

Final year. 

Out-patient practice. 

Attendance as ward-clerks 

Charge of in-patients of the 

and dressers on in-patients 

hospital as clhiical clerks. 

1 

and out-patients, practice of 
minor surgery, and practical 
pathology ; operations on the 


dead body. 

* 


Y18. Some of the colleges hold tests and other examinations in addition to 
the University examinations. The following are the college and University 
examinations at Calcutta, the latter being shown in hraokets : — 

Mrst y«ar.— Test esaminations of the subjects studied during the year*. 

(Stfcowdyeor.— Test examinations in anatomy, physiology, and materia 
medica ; and honours examinations in anatomy, che- 
mistry, botany, and zoology. (Preliminary Scientific 
It. B. and L. M. S.) 

TUrA yeor.—Honours examinations in physiology and materia medica, 
(First M. B. and L. M. S.) • 

Fourth year . — Test examinations of the subjects studied during the' 
year. 

Fifth year . — Honours examinations in the subjects studied during' the 
. year. (Final M. B. and L. M. S.) ** 

At Lahore each professor holds an oral class examination after every five 
leotures, and sesaonal examinations are held at the end of the winter and summer 
sessions, each professor examining in his own subject. 
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71-i. The soliool department courses of the Madras and Lahore colleges are Non-Uniwr- 
noticed under tlio head of Medical Schools. Tlio military pupil class of the 
Calcutta college has a four years’ course ; at the end of the first year there is 
an examination in anatomj',* physiologj', materia medica, and chcinistiy ; and 
at the end of the fourth year an examination in medicine, surgciy, midwifoiy, 
medical jurisprudonco, ophthalmic nicdieino and surgery, and dental surgery. 

The special female classes are described in the Chapter on Female Education. 


715. The Doclorato is granted hy all four Univorsities, and the conditions The a. grp# of 
for o1)taining it are not oquivalont in any two of tliom. In Bombay it comes 
after the Licentiate, in Madras and the Bunjab after the Bachelor’s degree, and ™ 
in Calcutta after cither the Licentiate or the Bachelor’s degree, 'rho only 
■University at which the Boctor’s degree necessarily implies any prolongation 
of the period of medical study is Bombay. There it is oonfmod to graduates 
in arts or science who hare taken the L. M. S. course, who havo attended at a 
recognized hospital for a furlhov two years and who havo attended a further 
course of lectures in comparative anatomy. It appears that during the last ton 
years thoro lias only heen one candidate for the Doctorate at Bombay and that ho 
was not successful. In ^fadras all that is ncccssarj' in order to bocomo an M. D. 
is first of all to bccomo an JI. B. and then, after three years’ pmetice, to submit 
a thesis and pay a fee of BIOO. Madras has produced four M. "D’s. in the 
last ten years. In Calcutta in order to become a Doctor a man must either be 
-an M. B*. and liavo practised (ivo years (or less subject to certain conditions) or 
ohe an L. il. S. who has not only practised for five years but is also a B. A. 
and 36 years of ago. In either case the candidate for the Doctorate must 
undergo a further professional examination besides submitting a thesis. 

Calcutta in the last ton years has produced two if. D’s. In the Punjab a 
Doctor of IMcdiciiio means a man who, after the nine years’ general and jirofcs* 
sional training for the M. B. degree, practises “ with groat repute ” for five 
years, or if ho is a first class man, practises for two years only. Jlo then under- 
goes an examination similar to that in Calcutta hut is not required to submit 
a thesis. The Punjab is not recorded to liavc produced any Doctors of Medicine 
in the last ton years. 


710. The total recorded expenditure on the four Medical Colleges was 
11-1,24,000 in 1001-02 against U3,8(), 000 in 189(i-07. It was made up ns lollou's : 
Provincial Revenues, R2, 79,000 ; fees, 311,36,000 ; Municipal funds, RG,0()0 ; and 
endowment and other private sources, R3,000. The increased expenditure was 
derived from fci-s, tiio total of wiiich rose by 315-1,000 ;tlie expenditure from Pro- 
vincial Revenues diminishing hy RIO, 000. 'riic Madras College cost RG8.213 
.in 1901-02, of which E53,3i7 was paid by Government. The ciiargcs of the 
Grant Jfcdieal College at Bombay arc ]jaid Ijy tlio Jlcdical Department 
and do not .appear in the Report of the Director of I’uhlic Instruction; the 
sums shown against the college consist, therefore, only of fees (B74-,231), and 
sums derived from the endowments and other ]>rivntc souvocs of tho college 
(R2,732). 'llio Calcutta collciro cost a little over 2 lakhs, of whioh over 
311,63,000 was defrayed from Provincial Rovonuos. Tho Lalioro college cost 
R78,331, and of this*^ nmoimt RG8,990 was contributed liy public funds. 


717. In 1901-02 the average rate of fees per- pupil in the four colleges Fee*, 
sf-ood us follows ; — 


ft 

Mndra-t . • . • . > . .US 

Rotiibay ...... - 1 30 

Calciittn (S2 

Laiiorc G3 

Tlvo rate of fees actually charged per annum is fll-t4 at Bombay, R9G at 
Calcutta (rni-‘!«i ffoJU R70 in 1900-01), and RDO at Lahore. Calcutta has an 
entrance foo and various miscellaneous foes. Lahore has a fee for tho dissecting 
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courses. Bombay has an entrance fee of fi25. At Calcutta, Muhammadan 
students pay annual W at half rate, the other half being paid from the Mohsin 
Bund. . / 


SoiiolwBVips 718. A number of scholarships derived both from public and private funds • 
I*!® are held by students in the medical colleges. Complete statistics regarding the 

SiS annual aggregate value of these scholarships are not available but the expen- 

diture from Provincial Revenues under this head stood as follows in 1901-02 
Madras, nil ; Bombay R400 ; Bengal (for colleges and schools combined), S4,991 ; 
and the Punjab, SB,386. 

In Madras there are no Government scholarships but five scholars are 
admitted each year to the college who are exempted from paying the ordinary 
fees. There are several private scholarships, such for instance as the Lane 
scholarships (one for men and one for women) of the value of E3D a month 
each, and tenable for five years. There were 84 scholarship-holders in the college 
in 1901-02. Information regarding the Bombat Government scholarships is 
not available ; there are nine private scholarship funds attached to the col- 
lege. In 1901-02 there were 37 male and 16 female soholarsbip-holdcrs. At 
Calcutta there are 10 Bengal Government soholai’ships tenable in each class 
above the lowest and granted on the college examination results of each year.* 
In the second and third yeare the value of each scholarship is B8 a month, 
and in the fourth and fifth years, E12 a month. ^ The scholarships carry free 
tuition. There are also several private scholarships. At Lahore the Pimjab 
Government scholarships are as follows : — 

■ a 

6 Enirance Bobolnrsliipe, lcii.ab1e for the first year . . , 12 a month. 

IS Jttnior scholarships, tsnabic from the second to the fourth year 14 „ • 

6 Senior scholarships, tenable for the fifth year . . • 18 „ , 

The above rates are for students •who passed the B. A. Examination^ in the 
1st division ; for students who passed that examination in the 2nd division the 
rates are lower, and for graduates they arc higher. There are also private 
scholarships derived from a fund of 1110,000 presented by His Highness the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur. In 1901-02 there were 44 scholarship-holders in the 
Lahore College. 


SehoiaMhi s 719. The United Provinces, Burma, the Central Provinces, and Assam grant 
'’rorinops^in Scholarships to students from their pro\Tnces to assist them in their studies at 
ffhwh there one Or other of the medical colleges. The United Provinces have 6 entrance 
Medical scholarships, 18 junior scholarships, and 6 senior scholarships tonablo ’at tho 

wii-gK! Lahore College. The rates and the rogulatioTis applicable to them are similar 

to those for the Punjab Government scholai’ships. It is stated in tho Bengal 
Report that scholarships of the following aggregate amounts were held by other 
provinces in the Calcutta College during ] 901-02; Burma, R3, 452 ; Assam, 
fi420 ; and the Central Provinces, BOIO. Tho Government of Burma grants 
two scholarships of the value of EGO a month to candidates of Burmese aud Indo- 
Burmese origin, and one open to European and Eurasian candidates whoso 
parents are domiciled in Burma. Special arrangements are made, as far as 
possible, for the hoard and lodging of students in or near the college premises. 
The parents or guardians of the scholars are required to enter into a bond, 
guaranteeing that the students 'will complete the college course, and "will then, 
if required, enter Government service as Assistant SurgeoM. The Central 
Provinces award two scholarships on the result of the B. A., and one on the 
result of ^ the B. A., examination tenable in any coUege of medicine. All these 
scholarships have been taken up an nu a l ly during the course of tho quinquen- ' 
nium. In 1901-02, ’12 Central Provinces students of the B. A. or B. A. 
standard -were studying medicine, .6 in the Lahore College, 4 in tho Calcutta 
CoUegej aud 2 in the Bombay College ; ■with one exception they were all in 
receipt of scholarships. ' ' 


Eemale 

scboI&Tsbip^ 


720. There , are a number at spemal soholaiahips for women, all of which 
Me not included in the above analysis; a further account is given of these in the 
Chapter on Bemale Education. 
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' Medical Schools. 

721. A list of the medical schools is given in Table 138. They comprise l<i«t of 
11 Government schools, one Mnnioipal school, 4 aided schools, and 6 unaided 
schools. 


722. Tho Government schools are by far the most important, 
situated as follows 


They are QoMninent 

lohooli. 


Madras . . Madras City. 

Bojibay . . Poona (Deccan;, 

Ahmedabad (Gujarat), 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Bengal . . Calcutta, 

Patna (Behar), 

Dacca (Eastern Bengal), 
Cuttack (Orissa). 
United Peovinces Agra. 

Punjab . . Lahore. 


Assam . . . Dibmgarh. 

Burma and the Central Provinces have no medical schools, but they award 
scholarships tenable in tho schools of other provinces. Tho majority of the students 
in tire Government schools read in the Hcspital Assistants' olasscs, and many of 
them are in receipt of stipends, in consideration of which they undertake to enter 
the service of the Government if required to do so. 


723. Tlie non-Govemment schools may be classified as follows : — 

(1) A small Board school at Tanjore in Madras. 

(2) Two privatu'mannged female schools— a small school at Hyderabad 

in Sind, and a larger school at Ludhiana in the Punjab. These 
institutions are noticed in the Chapter on Pemale Education. 

(3) live private schools in Bengal. 

(4) Two schools of Mulianunadan, and ono of Hindu medicine ; all si- 

tuated in tho Punjab. 


724. Tho only changes tliat have taken place during the quinquennium are Chasgti 
the closing of one Board school at Nolloro in Madras, the closing of a private 
school in Bengal, and the establislunent of a school at Dibrugarh in Assam. The Stunu”"'* 
Punjab statistics show an increase of three schools, namely, the Ludhiana school 

for women, and two classes of Hindu and Muhammadan medioino. But the 
Ludhiana school came into oristcnce in 1894, and tho classes of native medicine 
have been held for some time past, but were formerly a portion of the Oriental 
College from which they have now been transferred. It has boon decided to 
entirely separate the Madras school from tho Medical OoUoge, and to open another 
Government medical school at Vizagapatam. 

725. Tho school department of tho Medical College is divided into the School 
following sections ifadM 

(1) Apothecary department, for military pupils, colonial apprentices, and 

female students. 

(2) Hospital Assistants' Department. 

(3) Sanitary Inspectors’ Department. 

(4) Chemists and Druggists’ Department. 

In tho first two departments students arc trained for school certificates of 
qunUfioation, and in tho last two dop.'irtmonts for Government teolmicnl examin- 
ations. 

On tho Slst March 1902 the school had a total of 3CS pupils, against 383 
in 189u-97. They wero divided among tho above sections as follows ; — 

Apothccnrics 100 

Havpital ABsistantf _ 100 

Sanitaryjiwpcotors ' 71 

CbomistB and Druggiets I 
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iSostd 

aaboo], 

Tanjora. 

GoTwnment 

fobobls, 

Bomb*;- 


GoTemment 

niboola, 

Bengal. 

Campbell 

Medical 

:Scbool. 


In the Apothecary Department the course of studies m the same as in the 
L. M. and S. SeotioA of tlie College -with some small additions. In the Hospital 
Assistant Department the course is arranged as follows 


l?n-eoll«gIste ^eai. 

rint year. 

Second year. 

Third year. 


Atititmn, 


Autumn. 


■Autumn. 1 

• ( 

Tbe Bnbjeots _ tangbt 
during this year 
are; — 

Reading of pres- 
criptionh: uses 
doses, and nature 
of more com- 
mon medioincs ; 
dispensing medi- 
cines : applica- 
tion of minor 
snrgiral appli- 
ances. 

A n a t omy. 
materia 
medioa, 
disseotions. 
physiology. 

• « 

*c 

.o * 

2 

a? 

6 

'ts 

g 

e 

o 

S 

a • 

% B 

sf n 

lo 

• • 

Anatomy, disscotion*, 
materia medicn, 

medicine, olinical 

medicine, snrgciy, 
clinical surgery. 

Si* 

e 

a 

C 

ca 

•S 

Modioine. clinical 

modioine, surgery, 
olinical snreory, 

hygicno, midwifery 
and clinical mid- 
wifery. 


Spring. 


Spring. 

ts 

Spring. 

Previonsly to being 
drafted into eollrgo 
prc-collcgiate stn- 
dents are examined in 
elementary materia 
medica and prepara- 
tion of hospital 
returns. 

P r a 0 1 10.11 
pharmooy. 

1 

1 

.S3 : 

g-g 

M 

gW 

o 

1 Medioino and clinical 
medioine, surgery 
and clinical surgery, 

1 practical pbarmaey, 

' minor surgery. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3Iedie.ll jnrispmdcnec. 
Examinations in — 
medicine, surgery, 
midwifery, materia 
medics, minor iind 
operotire snrgcry, 
clinical medicine, 
surgery and mid- 
wifery. 


C. 

9 

ts 

•E 

B 


I* 

ce 




Jfoxt.— The papll« in tlielr eeMod jeer ere roqoind to attend the Vocclnc Depot and thrGorentment Ophthalmic Hcfiitel for oo9 

mofith donog tho rciCM. 


726. The Tanjore Hoard School, in which there is only a Hospital Assistants’ 
class, had 19 pupils in 1901-02 against 85 in 1896-97. 


727. Tho three Bombay GoTommont schools have both chul medical and 
native military pupils, and their course extends over three yeara. The sohools 
had 230 pupils in 1901-02. against 200 in 1896-97. The Poona school is the 
largest of tho three. 

728. The four Government schools of Bengal train students to he hospital 
assistants, and give instruction mainly in the voniacular. They have also a 
lower com’so for compounders. Tlie Campbell Medical school, Calcutta, is the 
largest and most important of these institutions and a desoription of it will afford 
sufficient illustration of the Bengal medical school system. The school is 
attached to a large native hospital and dispensary hearing tho same name, which 
affords full opportunity for clinical practice* Tho Superintendent of the 
school and hospital is an officer of the Indian hlcdical Service, and the tuitional 
staff comprises teachers of medimne, mateiia medioa, midwifery, sm’gerv and 
medical jurisprudence. The teachers arc all natives of India. * Candidates for 
admission m^t be between tho ages of 16 and 23, and tho University entrance 
examination is practically tho minimum general educational qualification. In 
the three mofassal sohools the minimum qualifications are lower, and they vary 
in the different mstltutions. The course of study extends over four vears and 
is arranged as follows ; — 


First year. 

Second year. 

1 

Third year. 

Fourth year. 

Anatomy . 
Physiology . 
Chemistty , 
Materia medica 

Compounding . 

1 Anatomy 

Physiology . 
Chemistry 

Materia medica 

Compounding 

Medicine . . . 

Surgery 

Mfilical jurisprudonoe . 
Midwifery and diseases 
of women and chrldfen. 
Pathology . • . 

Tberapeuttes . , 

Mcdioinc. 

Surgery. 

Medical jurisprudence. 
Midwifery and diseases of 
women and children. 
Pathology-. 

Hygiene. 
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First year. 

Second year. 

Third year. 

Fourth year. 

Domonstrations . 

Detnonetratione 

Hospital duty and clinical I 
lectures. 

Snrgicn] anatomy and 
operiitivc surgery. 
Insanity. 

Dissoctiotis 

Dissections . 

Attendance — Potl-morlem 

Vaocinatinn. 



cxaniinatious (ordinary 
and medico-legnl). 

Hospital duty and olini- 
oal Icoturrs. 



Dissections . . . 

Attendance-^ Postmortem 
examinations (ordinary 
and mcdioo-legnl). 
Dissections. 


, jV.H.— Bcaidca the above, the itudenla Attend the tntoriat elnaiea hold by the llesident Medieal ORicers 
everv Afternoon, t^enior stndonta nlra attend, once a ireelc dnriop the Beeiion, the pmotical sargciy class held 
by the tcaeher of eurgciy. 


Eirst year students attend the dispensary, and students of higher classes the 
hospital. Professional examinations, styled the first and second diploma examina- 
tions, are held at the end of the second and -fourth years, and s^dents rrho are 
successful in the final examination are granted the diploma of the school. 

Students of the first and tliird year classes arc not promoted, and students of the 
second and' fourth year classes arc not allowed to present themselves at the pro- 
fessional examinations, unless thej' have put in the prescribed attendance, com- 
pleted the prescribed coui’se of practical work, and obtained a certain minimum 
number of marks in the monthly class examinations. The school fee is BS a 
month for Hindus and Bl-S 'a montli for Muhammadans (the other moiety 
of their fees is paid from the ilohsin Endowment Eund). A certain number of 
first year students arc awarded scholarships or free studentships on admission, 
and scholarships and free studentships for second and third year students are 
distributed on the result of the examinations. At the end of the third year the 
Superintendent selects a limited number of students, each of whom receives a 
stipend of R20 a month during the fourth year, provided ho executes a bond to 
enter Government sen'ice. 

729. The jVgra Medical School is a lai^c and important institution ; on the Aprailediea' 
31st March 1903 there were 190 male pupils and 52 female pupils on the rolls, 
against a total of 253 in 189G-97. The number of admission is limited to 50 a 
year. The school is attached to the male and female hospitals of the station and is 
under the superintendence of the Civil Surircon, who is an officer of the Indian 
Medical Service. Students arc divided into four olnsscs ; (1) Cml class, (2) 

MilitaTy class, (3) Compounder class, and (4) Ecmale class. The curriculum 
extends over four years for the civil and female classes, over three years for the 
military class, and over two years for the compounders’ class. The female class 
is described in the Ohaptcr on Female Education. 'I ho civil class is designed for 
thc.tr.aining of Civil Hospital Assistants for Government service. Pupils elect 
either for Governinont service or to study as private pupils ; those who elect 
for Government service arc bound to serve for five years as Hospital Assistants 
on leaving the school if they arc roquiicd to do so, and they receive their tuition 
free. Other students pay fees. There were 37 private pupils on the 31st !March 
1902. The entrance qualification is the University entrance or the school final 
examination, and candidates must be between the ages of 10 and 21. -Eifteen 
soholarship.s, ranging from Ho to H8 a month, are given on the result of a 
“ preliminary professional examination " hold one month after admission ; they 
arc in the first instance tenable for three montlis and are afterwards re-allottcd 
according to the results of the half-yearly and annual examinations. Military 
pupils are selected from those who p.ass tho “ preliminary professional examina- 
tion ”, and must be between the ages of 10 and 20. While at school they 
receive pay at tlw rate of 118 a month during tho first year, E9 during tho 
second yoir, and BIO during tho third year. The school grants a diploma to 
civil and military pupils who pass successfully tlwough the course. There are 
two examinations for the diploma styled the “ first-half ” and tho “ last-half " 

(or final) ” professional examinations.” During the first-half of tho course the 
subjects of study are mainly of a general soiontilio character, namely, chemistry. 
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elementary physics, materia medica, anatomy, and physiology. The school year 
is divided into two sessions, the summer session extends irom the 1st July to the 
30th September, and the winter session f om the 1st November to the 30th 
April. The following table shows the arrangement of the course and the posi- 
tion of the examinations in it : — 

Civil Class, 


Fitti-half Eaamination, 

In October during the second year . • Chemistry. 

At the end of the second year • • Matena m^ca, anatomy, praohcal ana- 

tomy, practical pharmacy, and physioloev 


Zaat-hdf (or Final) Faamiualion. 

In October during the fourth year . . Morbid anatomy. ^ 

At the end of the fourth year . • Practice me^cine, surgery, ^r^ioal euiv 

gery, clinical medicine, olimcal surgeiy, 
and medical jurispradence. 


Miutabt Glass. 

Firtt-ialf Fxaminalion, 

In October of the first year . . . Chemistry. , 

At the end of the first year . . Matena medica, practical pharmacy, and 

physiology. 

■ At the end of the second year . - Anatomy and practical anatomy. 

LatUhalf ( or FinaV) Examination^ 

At the end of the third year . . . Practice of medicine, surgery, practical' 

surgery, clinical medicine, and clinical 
surgery. 


Simple English and arithmetic form part of every examination. A certain 
number of civil appointments are given on the results of the final examination 
to students of the civil class who pass an English test and are otherwise qualified 
for Government service. Military pupHs^ who qual% in the :^al examina- 
tion are admitted to Government service as third class Military Hospital 
Assistants. Gompoimders and dressers in Government service may be admitted, 
under certain conditions, to the Compotmder class. While at school they receive 
an allowance of B6 a month, and on passing a special professional examination 
at the end of the two years’ course, they are gazetted as fourth class Civil 
Hospital Assistants. 


Behool 

deparbne&t, 

Lahore 

Me^oal 

Cdlege. 


730. The school department of the Lahore Medical College has a civil and a 
military division. In the former students are trained for the certificate of CiviL- 
Ho^itm Assistant, and in the latter for the certificate of Military Hospital 
Assistant. A certain number of Compounders are admitted annually to the civil 
class, and some ward orderlies are admitted to the military class. In 1901-02 
the school had 291 pupils against 207 in 1896-97. The Director comments on 
this increase in the numbers and remarks that it has occurred in spite of the fact 
that for the last two years of the quinquennium students have been required to 
pay an annual tuition fee of 5125. In April 1902 the applications for admission 
were more than double the number it was possible to accommodate. One hundred 
and thirty of the students were attending the school at their own expense and 
paying a tuition fee. 


^ny.White 731. The Berry-White Medical School, which is managed by Government, 
Amm! ^^'8 opened in J une 1900, with the aid of a bequest of £45,000, the greater portion 

of which was spent on buildings and equipment. The school had 70 students 
at the end of the year 1901-02. There were also five Assam medical scholars 
reading m the Dacca Medical School, and one Khasi girl (with a scholarship) 

m the Campbell Medical School, Calcutta. 


Medical 
inatiuetioii 
in Bnima. 


medical school in Burma, but candidates selected for the Hos- 
befoT-A undOTgo a year’s preliminary course in the district bngpitfllfi 

nurses Medical School. Training is also given to 

siders ^ Dufferin Hospital at B<^goon. The Director con- 

training medical students receive them 
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733. The Bengal returns show 6 unaided medical schools ivith 611 pupils. Prmto 
These institutions are situated in Calcutta, and one of them is a homoeopathic ^ 
•school. The ** Calcutta Medical School ’* is the oldest of the allopathic institu- 
tions ; the authorities of the school have recently attached to it a hospital, 
named the Albert Victor Hospital. 

734. There are two schools of Muhammadan and one school of Hindu medi’ Sehoolaof 
cine in the Punjab which are aided from public funds. These institutions give a 
•combined course of European and oriental medicine. 

The Madrassah QUbbiya or Yunani (Muhammadan) school of medicine at 
Delhi was founded by Hakim ’Abdul Mejid Khan some years ago. At the end 
•of 1901-02 it had 100 scholars on the rolls, against 126 in 1896-97. All 
but two were Muhammadans. The expenditure for the year was H4,022, of 
which fil,200 was contributed from municipal funds to enable the managers to 
secure the services of a competent English doctor to lecture on anatomy and 
•surgery. The school has a boarding house, and the number of boarders on the 
31^ March 1902 was 35. 

The Yunani and Aiyurvedio (Hindu) medical classes at Lahore were founded 
by the Punjab University in connection with the Oriental College, and the 
stodents used to attend the Lahore medical school for instruction in the Euro- 
pean portion of the curricula. This arrangement did not work well, and the 
•classes were transferred to the school department of the Medical Collie. Again, 
in 1898-99, the Aiyurvedio class was transferred to the Dayanand Anglo- Vedic 
College, and the Yunani class to the Islamia College. The IITunani class had 30 

• scholars on the rolls on the Slst March 1902. Lectures are given on the principles 
of the Yunani system of medicine, anatomy, oiroulation of the blood, digestion, 
brain disease, and tho use and properties of simple and compound Yunani medi- 
cine. There were 21 candidates for the examination held in Juno 1901, and 16 
gained more tlian half the total number of marks. The Aiyurvedio class had 
12 scholars at tho end of 1901-02. Tho coarse extends over throe years. In the 
_year ending tho 30th September 190 1 lectures wore delivered to tho first year stu- 
dents on materia medica, pharmacy, and botany ; to the second year students on 
therapeutics, description of diseases, and Vedic anatomy ; and to the third year 
students chiofiy on “ the use of medicines in different seasons and places, with 
respect to climate”. The Punjab Univereity has a series of examinations 
•for tho award of titles in both systems. Certain general educational qualifications 
are laid down, and tho syllabus includes European as well as oriental medicine. 

It docs not appear from the Calendar that anyone enters for these examinations. 

, The Educational Buies of tho Government of Madras recommend curricula 
for adoption in Sanskirt schools, and these include, as an optional subject, a three 
, years’ course in certain well-known books on Hindu medicine. There is no in- 
formation available as to how far these courses are followed. 

There is a certain amount of private teaching of Hindu and Muhammadan 
medicine apart from that given in the recogaized schools. Some Indians prefer 
•stiU to bo treated by native methods, and a native hahim or laid may be found 
I both in towns and in many villages of the interior. But, on the whole, the 
•systems of oriental medicine have fallen into decay. 

736. Tho total number of pupils in medical schools increased during the quin- General 

• quennium from 2,694 to 2,727 ; the increase was in the Government schools, the 
number of pupils in which rose from 1,G86 to 1,906. The total expenditure on 
tho other hand fell from R3,05,000 to R2, 98, 000. In the Government schools 
the total diminished by over 1121,000, and the average annual cost of educating 
a pupil fell from E166 to B136. The expenditure from foes in Government 
schools rose from B23,722 to B26,495. 

Sanitary Science. 

730. Hygiene and allied subjects are taught in the general medical courses ; MadiMspe- 
the special courses of Madras require notice apart. They include a higher and a <»»»«*• 
lower course. 

Tho University of Madras grants the degree of Licentiate in Sanitary Science Con«o forth* 
to medical graduates who have attended prescribed courses in general patholo^, 

.hveiene, analytical chemistry, and sanitary engineering, and who pass a special sivnitaty 

Sdenco. 
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examination. The subjects of the special examination are chemistry,, expeiv 
mental nhysios, salutary la\r, vital statistics; hygiene, sanitation and sanitary en.. 
pineerinV and dvairing and mensuration. Only one person has taken the degree : 
he qna&ed in 1896, and holds the .appointment of Sanitaiy Officer; Trivan- 


drum. 


eoorse. 



Saniti>i3’ In* 

ipector’a farv inspector S jjeparuncuu aux ^ -J „uucx 

' Government, Municipal Boards, ete. On the 31st kferch 1902 th^e were?! 
pupils on the roll of this class. The cumoulum is determmed by the Madras 
Government technical examination scheme, and students are granted a group 
certificate in sanitary science for passing in the following subjects 


Hyjriei’B . • • 

Animal Pliysiology 
General Biology (special) 
Physiography 
Inorganio Chemistry 


Intermediate standard. 


if 

Elementary 


Employment 


Engineering; and Surveying. 

IntToductory. 

738 There are wide openings for employment for engineers trained in India. 

A II* t**^*!. 'TTT_„1 TV J 1 IV 


of engineers important demand is for the Public Works Department and for 

‘ the railways (in some cases w’orked by the State, but more commonly by private 

companies) ; many other engineers find work under Local Boards and some of 
the larger municipalities ; and an increasing number are employed in private 
industrial and commercial concerns such as cotton and jute mills, steamer 
companies, eto., etc. 


Organiation 739. The engineering colleges and schools are conducted with a general view 
andKorni^ ^.q i;jje recruitment of the several branches of the Public Worlcs Department, 
Pabiif and their arrangements cannot, therefore, he rightly understood without a general 
Worke Da- knowledge of the manner in which that department is organized and recruited, 
pattment. publio Works Department is divided broadly into i£e Engineer Establish- 
ment, the Upper Subordinate ifetablisbment, and the Lower Subordinate 
Establishment. The Engineer Establishment is divided into two services. Impe- 
rial and Provincial, the former recruited from the college at Cooper’s Hill 
and from the corps of Eoyal Engineers, and the latter recruited in. India. The 
Provincial service draws its recruits from students of the Indian colleges who are 
statutory natives of India (whether of European or Indian descent), and from the 
Upper Subordinate Establishment. The pay, and leave and pension rules, of the 
two services are different, hut in other respects there is no distinction between the 
members of the two divisions. The Upper Subordinate Establiriiment is recruited 
in India, and consists mainly of natives. Its members hold the chief posts on the 
engineering works and railways below the officers of the Superior or Engineering' 
Service. They axe divided into Overseers i3 grades). Supervisors (2 grades),' 
and Sub-Engineers (3 grades) . An Overseer of the third grade draws E60 a month 
and a Sub-Engineer of the fhst grade may rise to E600 a month. The Upper' 
Subordinate Establishment draws its recruits (a) from the engineering colleges,* 
(6) from the Lower Subordinate Establishment, and (c) from the temporary 
establishment and from among other qualified persons. The Lower Subordinate 
establishment is composed almost entirely of natives, its members hold mirinr 
posts on the works and railways, and they are, in general, styled Sub-Overseers. 
The pay varies from fi30 to B70, aud occasionally rises to S90, a month. Any 
qualified person maybe appointed a Sub-overseer, but recruits are mostly drawn' 
from the engineering colleges and schools.- Many employes on the (aDvemmenf 
lailwayB,^ such as the Permanent Way Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and the 
Locomotive Staff, do not belong to the reg^ar graded establishment, and these 
and ^ passed students of the engineering colleges 


Engineering 

cciHege., 


Eugineeiin^ Colleges. 


UUglUGClUlg VlUilC^VS, 1 

principal Mtahlishments for the training of engineers are 
goTemment colleges ; the Thomason Oivil Engineering College at ! 


the fom* 
Eurkiin 


Ana the Bshir Engineecing Sahod, 
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the United Provinces ; the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur, near Calcutta ; 
the College of Engineering at jradras ; and the College of Science at Poona, 

The ^tidras and Poona Colleges arc managed hy the Principal under tlio 
general control of tho Director of Public Instruction ; the Eurki and Sibpur 
Colleges have a conunitteo of management over the Principal, and the general 
•control lies Tvitli the Education Dopartraont. 

741. Tho Thomason Civil Engineering College at Eurki ivas founded in the-JJ".':’'' 
year IS t7. and tlio immediate cause -which led to its cslabli-slunent -was tho 
prc-ssing need for trained engineers for the constmclion of the Ganges Canal. Tho 
College posso-sscs fine and well equipped buildings, laboratories, workshops, electric 
plant, etc. It has a librarj'; a model room; a mineralogical museum; a 
meteorological otDcc ; a jn-inting press ; a book dcp6t, in which arc .‘Jold the 
publications of the College press; and a photographic and jiroccss Avork 
department. The press Avorkshopi, jihotiOgraphic and process Avork department, 
and the book depOt arc Avorked on commercial principles. Tlio College undertakes 
the care of the buildings, roads, Avater-snjiply, and sanitaiy arrangcraent.s, 
which arc all kept in a high degree of ellicicncy. All students Ha-o in the 
residential buildings of the C^lcgc, except a few u'ho have parents or guardians 
at Eurki. Tho European and fSurasian engineer students reside in ImngaloAATs, 
cacli situated in its oaata compound ; the students of the other classes reside in 
haiTacks close to tho College, ^fc-s^os are maintained for liuropc.an, Eurasian, 
and luilitarj' students of tho Engineer, Upper iSubortlinalc, and British Idilitaiy 
SurA'cy Classes ; the Engineer class mess is situated in a large compound, and 
ha.s AA’cll furnished iDoms, including reading rooms, dining room, and hilliard 
room. Tlio educational statT consists of a Princijial, an Assistant Principal. 

2 profc-ssors, and 21 ma.slcrs, instructors, demonstrators, foremcti, etc. 

7-12. The Civil Engineering CollogAi at Sibpur AA'as founded in the year 18SO. .'‘H>jnir 
It is located in spacious buildings sitnati'd on Ibe hanks of tho Iliighli near 
CnlcAitta. 3i has Avell equipped l-.ihoratorics .and Avork.shops, and a large stall 
of European professors. The steam, oil, and gas engines and electric jilant are 
worked hy the students and form an important part of lh<* leaching apparatus. 

Students of the engineer and apprentice depiirtmenls arc required, unless 
specially exempted, to reside on the college premises. Messi’sare proA*ided for 
JiAiropc.an atid native students. 

7-t8. Tint College <if Science at. Poona doA-eloped gitulnally ont of the Poona r.K)ii» 
Engineering Class und ^fccb.'inical Scliool, AA-liieh w. as opened in the a ear ] bu-l 
for the training of subordinate oflieers (cia'iI and military J for the Puiilic 
IVorks Department. In ISUt! tiie college Avas atllliated to the UniA'crsity of 
Ilombay, the degree of Lieentiato of CiA-il Jingineering Avas instituted for iinatri- 
cul.alion slndcnts, ‘*.and tho college entered on a ucav and extended course of 
ttscfnlness.” 'J’hc college, AA'hioh has science, agricailtAirc, and forestry classes, in 
addition to its cngiin’cring department, has a AA’idcr scope titan llic oilier similar 
institutions. It is not so large or well equipped as the Unrki and Sibpur 
collegc.s, and it is not .a residential college. 

71 1. 'Jliu College of Engineering, ^Iadras,aiA)scon1 ofa.sAiVA'ey school AAlncbH"*'™* 
AA’as est.ablisljed as far back as the year 17US and Av.as for a long lime nndor 
the control of the Board of IlcA'cnne. In the years Ib.’j'S to lS(i2thc scope of 
tlif* iitslilulion Avas greatly enlarged, and it hcc.ame ti college for training stu- 
dents for the Aijtper .and loAvcr grades of the pAihlic "Works Dop.artmo"nt, as 
Avell as a survey scliool. TJtc staff consists of a Principal, a professor of civil 
engineering, a profc-ssor of mceltniiieul engincoiang, a professor of mathematias, 
an instractov in .surveying and dniAving, an iiistntotor in civil engineering, an 
instructor in mcchanio-tl engineering, eight assistant ijistructors, a Avork.shoj) 
instmetor AAith foremen assistants, and an instructor in gymnastics. Tiic College 
is not residential, hnt batiAicks and maiaaod quarters are jirovidcd for militaiy 
students. 

t 

7-1 D. Efich of the four engineering colleges has a number of classes for the Dfi'nriuivBi 
training of students for different objects and of different grades. Tlie following 
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statement exhibits in tabular form the classes of each college, their strength, anj 
their general character : 


(.'hmotcT of the Depertment. 


Foriho training of civil and mg. 
chanical engineers for the Public 
■Works Department and for the 
profession generally. 

Tor .the tminiug of upper subordi- 
nates fertile Public Works Depart- 
ment, Local Boards, and Munici- 
palities. 

For the training of lou’cr subor* 
dimites and surveyors for the 
Publio "Works Department, Local 
Boards, and 3Iaincipalities, 

For the training _ of raeehanical 
draftsmen and estimators. 



...g- 

Poona. 


Nnms of the Dopartinent. 

Nnmhor 

of 

papila. 

Engineer Class • • 

41 

Engineer Subordinate 

Glass. 

67 

Sub-Overseer and Surveyor 
Class, 

82 

Draftsman Class . . 

78 


268 

1 

Civil Engineering Branch . 

120 1 

Science Branch . • 

Agricultural Branch ' . 

Forest Branch 
Sub-Overseer’s Class 
Mechanical Engineer’s 

Class. 

Electrical Engineer's Class 

1 

20 

10 

h 


SIS ; 


ror DUG lirniniiig ui. provincial 
Service and iipixir subordinate 
engineers. 


For the training of lower subordi- 
nates for the Public Works Depart. 
mcnt,and ofmcehanicsforrailuaf 
and other workshops. 


Civil Engineering Engineer Department . 
College, Sibpnr. 

Agrioultural Department . 
Apprentice Department . 

Artisan Class 


For the training of civil and mecha- 
nical engineers for the Pnblic 
\^'ork8 Department and for the 
I profession. , 

For the training of upper and 
lower subordinate. 

For the training of carpenters, black- 
smiths, turners and fitters, and 
brass and iron workers. 


Thomason Civil Civil Engineer Class 
Engineering 
College, Bnrki. 

j Electrical Engineer Glass . 


Upper Subordinate Class 


Lower Subordinate Class 


I Prepares for the Provincial Service 
of the Pnblic Works Department 
and the civil engineering profes- 
sion. 

Prepares for the Provincial Scm'ec- 
of the Public Works Department, 
the superior eEtnblisbmcnt of the 
Indian Telegraph Department, 
and the eleoliicaf engineering pro- 
fession. 

Prepares for the upper subordinate 
service of the Public "Works De- 
partment, the hlilitai^’’ Work* 
Service, and the engineering pro- 
fession generally. 

Prepares for tbo Sub-Overseer oiado 
Department, 
AlilitnryWorks Senrioo, and en- 
gineering generally. 
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College. 

Noko of tliD Departmonl, 

Nombor 

of 

pupils. 

Ohuaetor of tlio Doportmont. 

Tliomnson Ciril 
Kngiiieorin g 
College, Rurki 
—conti. 

Dniftainan and Computer 
Class. 

1 

1 

1 

Tho class is now in abeyance. 


Mechanical Apprentice 

Class. 

10 

Prepares candidates, after a certain 
amount of farther training in com* 
mcrcial undertakings, for positions 
in workshops, or for the charge of 
oil and steam'onginc plant, water- 
works, clcutrio light and power 
construction, and maintenance 
jobs, etc. 


Industrial Classes . . 

42 

Tlircc classes : (1) printing trade ; 
(2) photogrophy and photo-mecha- 
nical work ; (3) art handiwork. 


British Military Survey 
('lass. ' 

' 

Trains British non-commissioned 
officers in surveying and road-re- 


1 

Native Military Survey 
CInsscs, 

80 

conn.aissancc. 

A similar courso for native non- 
commissioned officers and men. 


Junior Civilian Survey 
Class. 

836 

For training Assistant Collectors, 
now in abiynnco. 


Among the above classes ibo follovring do not come witlun the scope of the 
present section of this chapter, and arc dealt vritli in the appropriate places : the 
Science Department, roona ; the Agricultural Departments, Doonaand Sibpur ; 
the Porcst Department, Poona ; aud the artisan and ^industrial classes at Sibpur 
and Ilurld. 

7ilG. Fourteen appointments are made annually throughout India to the Gnnraniofd 
Provincial Public IVovks Service ; 10 and 9 of tlirse appointments arc guaranteed 
in alternate years to the engineering colleges, and 4. and C arc filled in altcmate necring 
years by promotion from the Upper Subordinate Establishment. The guaran- CoH«i;c«. 
teed appointments arc distributed among the colleges as follows : — 

Kurki : G and 7 in alternate years. 

Sibpur : 1 each year. 

^fndras ; 1 each year. 

Poona ! 1 each year. 

For the Upper Subordinate Establishment the arrangements are as follows 

Rurki — IG annually, of which 7 arc reserved for competition among 12 
military pupils. 

Sibpur — About G a year, including one guaranteed to the Bchar School 
of Engineering. 

Madras and Bombay have each about *12 vacancies to fill each year, 
the greater number of which are given to students of the Madras 
and Poona Colleges. 

Ihcrearcno guaranteed appointmonts for the Lower Subordinate Establish* 
ment, but the greater number of the appointments aro filled from the engiueci'- 
ing colleges and schools. 

747 . In the principal departments of the colleges tho students Consist 
primarily of pupils comjroting for guaranteed appointments in the Public IVorksf'o^g'^J.n^^Jr 
Department, and, secondly, of other studonts being educated for the onginecringteed nppomi- 

SR 
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profession. .Certain restrictions aro imposecl in the case of candidates o£ pure 
Asiatic descent desiring to competo for guaranteed appointments, with a view 
to regulating the recruitment oif the Uepartoont.' At Ilurki such candidates 
• must be domiciled elsewhere than in the provinces of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay ; at Sibpur they must be domiciled in Bengal, Assam, or the Native 
States of those provinces ; and at Madras they must be domiciled in the Madras 
Presidency or in the Native States of Southern India. At Poona thcrois no 
restriction. 

Engineering and Sni^'cjiiig Schools. 

Oenctai YilS. A list of engineering and surveying schools is given in Table 

more important are the Behar School of Engincorm" 
ingriwTat Patna, the Insein School of Ei^neei-ing in Burma, and the Engineer- 
voj schook ing School at Juhbulporo. These are all Government institutions ; the two 
,first give instruction up to the Upper Subordinate, and the last up to tho 
Lower Subordinate, grade. The aided Jubilee 'J’eohnical Institute at Bombay is 
an establishment for the training of mcohanical engineers of growing popularity 
and importance. The remaining schools teach up to the Lower Subordinate 
grade, or give elementary instruction in surveying, mechanical engineering, 
telegraphy, etc. ** 

, Arrangement of Subjects, 

. 749. Having given a general account of the character and scope of tbe 

engineering institutions, we may now examine in greater detail tho facilities 
offered to the various classes of students. Tho subject will fall under the 
following heads ; Civil Engineer classes, Upper and Lower Subordinate classes, 
mechanical engineering, oleotrioal engineering, sanitary engineering, surveying) 
and drawing. 

Civil Engineering GInsscs. 

Main 750. The principal class in each of tho four colleges is named as follows ; 

akses! ° Madras— the Engineer Cbss ; Poona— the Civil Engineering Branch ; Sibpur— 
the Engineering Department; Enrki— tho Civil Engineer Class. Everywhere 
the principal object of the class is to train Civil Engineers for the Public Works 
Department and tho railways. Mechanical Engineering forms a portion of the 
course, and at Madras and Sibpur pupils may receive practical training after 
completing tho college course either as civil or as mechanical engineers. 
The Burki class trains for tho Provincial service of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and tho Madras, Poona, and Sibpur classes both for tho Provincial service 
and for tho Upper Subordinate service. 


Main 
festurea of 
the olesses, 


761. Tho following table shows tho main features of the various classes : 


Colloge. 

Satzonoo qoalifloa- 
tionSe 

Loaeilt of 
couno. 1 

ExamlnntioDO. 

1 

Collogo CortiScatoa 
and niplomoa, 

* * 1 * 

Employment of pasted 
Bindonta. 

Radios. 

‘ i 

(1) r. A. Examinatios 
(4 tho Madtae UdItcc- 
a%, 

(2) OompotitiTo ExamU 
aationa in EngUeh, 
Mathematioe, and 
Drairiag. 

(3) Botwoon tho ngM of 
Wand 22 . 

3 yoara in 
oollocc, fol- 
lonod ly n 
year of prao, 
tioal train- 
tug. 

Iflt joar.—Tona 
£xami 6 atioiL 
2n3 year.— Xorm 
Axoaiontioa, 
Usiyotaity First 
fiogi&oortng 
xlxamioatio^. 

year.— Ool- 
<070 Final Kxa* 

1 nunaticm 
U&ivorgiij B« B 
X>e;;Tco Exabu- 
nation. 

j 

(I) After comploting 
tho college oonree, 
a prolimitury ocrii- 
Soato of harinti^ 
paeeed tho Final 
Examination. 

12) Alter eatiarao- 
torily completing tho 
pmetira] cenrao, tlio 
diploma of tho col- 
lege Bottinir forth 
tho qnaliBcatlono of 
tho ox-Btndent. 

• 1 

(1) A-«iatant Eogiaad 
Fcoyincial PnWie 

Worka. Ono appoint: 
inent ns apprentice j 
after ^ ono year's ap* 
prontioc^Bhip if the esa* 

didito la a B. £. aod 
fill Bis certain depart* 

' mental ^conditionB, he 
18 appointed anAtBiBi* 
ant Eitf^ncor, 

<2^ Upper SuLordinales, 
Foolio IVorka Dcpirt* 
mont. Sfndonta irbo 
navo SQccGflHfallj con* 
plotod tho oonrso a?fi 
oligiblo for appoifitms&t 
08 temporary Uppor 
nnd may 
drafted into tho pe^ 
manont aorrioo on ttf 
oocniK^co of Taoanoic^ 
Bmtd Botriee. 

™ly qoolified enri- 
noor ^Btndonta may M 
y>poi«lod ApsibUhi 
E ngraeora nador local 
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GoUogo. 


Poosa. 


’EnUancaqaaimca. toa^»£ Examinations, 
lionBi ‘ 


“•aiSS” I 


PioTions Examination 

o£ tho SS 

vorsitj, or equivalent. 


Syeort. 



n. A. oxaminatton w 
the B oontaoin rtr 
lies and ohom^t j o' 

fto Caloatta TJnivot- 

rity. AB^wto'2®- 

■p A. ot intonnodiato 
examination •?” 

Indian^ tFnivenity. 

1 mYitod. and a« ajd , 
in Bolootme tUom. 


iThrao UniTerBilTl 

1 ExamlnationB!" 
let year.-Ewot 
Examination m 
Civil Engineer- 

ins* a 

and year.-ne 
oond Examina- 
tion in OivilEn- 

1 ginooring. 

3rd year.— EX* 

nmination for 
tho Degroo of 
Lioontiato m 
Civil Ensincor- 
ing. 


lyeaninool- 
logo, follow* 
ed by onoi 
year of prac-1 
tionl train- 
ing. 


Zfil. 


Ono appointment an As- 
gialant Engineer, and 
Bovoral appointments 
as Overseer. 


m Preliminary q”*!*" 

nlfatiofsll 

S»o|. 

(Sin Cottain coftifi 
Intos of tbo Unit* 
cd Kingdom. 

(a) Entiaueo examina- 
tion in— 

Engllelif 
HluduBUali 
Hialoty. 

MalhciaawcB, 
Phyelcal BOioncc, 

and^i^* aolassioal 
loojfoaoci 

(21 a Jnrtbor floarfO 

^ inpbyeiosand 

obomietry. 


3 years. 


Istyoarj— Oollcgo 
Examinatiom I 
2nd year.— Onl- 
logo Examina* 
tion. _ . 
8rd yoar.--uni 
■vorsity Eirat 

Examinatjon 
in Enginooiiag. 
«b yoar.-uni- 

vorsity Exami- 
nation for too , 

Degree of lacoB- 

tlato^ la Engi- 
neering- 


Oollogo oortificate 
after passWR -the 
Dnivoraity Erami- 

nalion and oomplet- 

ing natisinototlly 
tho yo-ir’a pmotical 
training. 


Collage Examina- 
tion at the end 
of eaoh yonr. 


Thoro will in fntnro bo 
an examination at tno 
end of tbo years preo- 
ticnl training. On the 
roanltof tbio ono otn- 
dont will bo appointod 
probationary AoBiotant 
Engineer, and abont 
half tho other oompiti- 
tore will ho appointod 
Ovomoere. Others will 
ho trained for omploy- 
mont asmochanioal on- 
gincore, mining engi- 
neers, Bamtory engi- 
neers, elootrical engi- 
neers, oto. 


Mlbeondoftbenrf 

logo contso Higher 
Certificates nndOr 

dinary 0 «ti®eatoo 
aro erantod to tho 

MoeosnfnletndenUJ 

To obtain a Higher 
Oertificato tbo »“‘ 
didato mnot obtaio 
33 per cent of tbO 
nuBiio in each group 
of anbieots, and 6b 
per cent. on_ tbo 
total. To obtain an 

OrdinarvCorlificato 

the candidate mnet 
obtain the. eomo 
ptroentago in CMb 
gronp and oO pot 
cent, ontto total. 


Five and eii appoint- 


piYty sauna BIa 

montn mnltornatyo-irB 
S the Poblio WorlcB 
Dopartmont, nndoorre- 
opoadingtothomtcn or 

twolvo opprenticesbipo, 
i e..two locacbnppointr 
mont Tho approntic^ 

ebip last* ono 
alter which ncleoted 

mon obtain appoint- 

monts an Aonistaut En- 
ginopTB m GovotDincnt 
Bcrvice* 




Uclationsliip 
it between the 


tics althoHgii au 

762. •ino4.^-“;;-T2“^.jvitliaHyoUUO uuiY— lias its own Sand 

fioates— ^Uahaliad. Tho Ma a-i^ ^ ETOpares candidates umverBities 

i\iBliatcdtoCal^ta 

examinations and ^ can enter the Proymoial 

for the engineering ao-, iiachclors ol ^ College has its own 

gonpforthatdc^^^ ? fCourse. but for the 

Public of the first and second years Calcutta UniTersity, 

examination at tho end ot tue n^ examinations of the Lamux 

and appears to have ouginecring classes are 

763 . The general B^mb^I^Sver- 

E oi tbo ooiH- 
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Covmi Mb thb B. E. moibb 

CMiMfoUbBUiilrenitf “«nnTn>». 

Flnt EiamlBsUaD Is 

Esglateiiiig. CiTll Erancb. 


Jlnthfioatios . Algebm, geoinetty Algebra, geometry, Gcometiy, differential As for the CM 
• mensnniion, ]^lane mensamtion, plane and integral calon- BrencL 
trigonometry, differ- trigonametry. Ids. 

enlial and integral 
oaloalns. 


Soience . . Fbysies and Cbemia- Dynamles, hydro* 

I try. I dynamics, heat. 



Bnilding materials, 
building cnnetmc* 
tion, hjdraulio en* 
gineering; applied 
meoh&nice, mechan. 
ism and the steam, 
engine. 


mt 



Design and oonstrne- Principles of meebsii. 
tion, _ hydranlio iam, aleam and (he 
engineering, applied steam-engines, applied 
ineobanics and de- mechanics, maobm 

eign. conatmetion and 

design. 


Geometrical and per- Geometrical drawing, Bnilding, estimating. Mnobine drawing and 
apective drawing, builMng drawing, and topographical estimating. “ ^ 

free-hand and model machine drawing. drawing, 
drawing, building 
and maobine draw- 

ing i estimatin g. < 


Snrreying • Snrreying, levelling, 
theodolite, topogia- 
phioal drawing. 


IVorhahop • rWoibahop course , 


Ternacnlar Isn- Tomil or Telngn . 
gnage. 



Chain and compass 
and plane table snr- 
veying, lerelling 
and contonring, tri- 
ongnlation and tra- 
versing with the 


oat onrves, specif 
snrv^s connected 
with engineering 
design. 




POONA. 


Gableot 


Mathematics 



Engineering 


Sarveying 


Drawing 


rintjear. 

Second year. 

Trigonometry and mensnra- 
tion, Enclid Book XI, and 
geometrical conlo sections. 

Statics, dynamics, and hy- 
drestatioB. 

General phyiics, aeonafica, 
and heat 

Inorganic ohemlstiy • . 

Materials of oonetmotion . 

Foundation and masonry, 
wter^npply, irrigation, 
harbonra, earthwork and J 
roads. 

Surwying and levelling, nee 
of iobtramenta. 

Cbain-Biid'conip&ss anzTeyi 
levelling. 



netism, geology. 


Bridges, earpani 
strength of mate 
ways, Bpeoifioatioi 
mating. 


■ A1VWMW4I|IV| VCAUJCI^ VlJgUUU”^ 

metrical stirrejiogi lailwaj 

cnrres. 


Course of drawing . . Cpnree of drawing, engineer- Cmirae of drawing, engineer 

mg drawing. ing ang projeot. 

2. Optics and astronomy. ' « ragmeoring. 
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srspun. 


Sobjeeik 

Pint jcftT. ' 

fieoo&d yetr. 

Third year. 

Fourth year. 

Motbpmntics , 

Algnbroi Kublid, tri* 

gonomotr;, mcnEnm- 

tios. 

Stntieg, dynamics, 
gonmeiticnl conic 
sections. 

Annhttoi>1_ geometry, 
dilforentinl ealcu- 
lap, elements of 
inlegrnl enloalna. 

Integral cslculas, by* 
diostniics. 

Natnral Sctcnco . 

Ohemietr; 

Physics nnd ebemis- 
try. . 

rbysics nnd obcinis- 
try. 

Geology nnd minera- 
Iog>, metallurgy. 

Engineering 


Building nntorinb, 
brick sad stone 
mn-onry, carlbfforie, 
cnrjicntfy, {onndn- 
liont, rands, esriinnt- 
ing, innsoncy strne- 
tnri'ii,diicet alresras 
in building nutcriils. 

Ccnetruction of mil*, 
ilners, nnd rcoFs, 
rnilrosds, irrigniion 
diwks, nrebing, re- 
tniniirg Ralls, stres- 
ses in roof trasses, 
eetimating iron 

structares, mcolia- 
niam. 

Iron bridge constrnc- 
tton, transTcrse 

stress, _ deilretion 
stro-eos in girder 
bridges end suspen- 
sion litidgor, tiirsion, 
hydraulics, steam- 
engine, orebileetiire, 
preparation of ciril 
ongineeriog project. 

■ 

Frimutieconipau nnd 
'obnin antvajing nnd 
loreliing. 

Trigonomntricnl, Gnis's 
trnTOtiic, pinne-tabi- 
ing, Icrelling, con- 
touring, onreos nnd 
probtems. 

Bailnn? or cansl pro- 
ject probloms. As- 
tronony. 

*•» 

DiBRing . . 

Printing. Geometri- 
cal and ortbngisphl. 
cal pTojcctioni. 

Ecniea, ieometrio nnd 
iopogT.ipbieal. 

Isametricsl, topogm- 1 
nhicsi, drarring. j 

bc'CripllTc geomol- 
rr. P.»8pccliTD. 

Engineering dunr- 
ing. 

Persp’etire, topofin- 
pbienl draning 

Cast sbadiiRS. Pene- 
tmtion of Bulidk. 
Tangent piniics. 

Bimenaon sketeb- 
ing. 

Frojeot dranings. 


Bunin, 


£ali]rcts. 

First yesr. 

SoMadyear. 

TtUrd jesr. 

ilotbcinnUcs « 

Ailtbinctic, algebra, trigoae- 
mctiy, goometiy, monsara- 
tien, cc-ordinnte geometry 
nnd conic sections, blcclm- 
nic', rttongtb of mntcrisl-, 
and bydro-mcobanies. 

UifTorrntial ivnd intcgrul t-nl* 
cqIui, mcelianioSg »>trsDgth 
of natouilfl. 

XlementaTy inntbcinnlics, 
b i g 1. 0 r mntbcmst'cs, 
moohnnios, nppUsd 
mechniiics. 

Bcien 'o < 

Fiifsies .... 

ChemUitfi tlPotrSodyg and 
raaj'oeiism* ^ 

Fbysirsnnd obexistry, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, 
gecicgy nnd iDiscrnlDgy. 

Engineering 

blntoiinls nnd enrtiiRork, 
carpentry, masonry, iron- 
work 

dlaterisls and enrlbRork, 
caipentiy, mnsimry and 
iron work, buildings nod 
bridges, roads and inilwitys, 
cstlmatiiig. 

Projeot. 11 y d r n n 1 i 0 s. 
En'lwnys, ranncls, nnd 
mining nnd bjdr.inlic works, 
linildings, biidgri-.nnd rends. 
Water supply and unnitary 
engineering. Elcctiical en- 
gineering. Accounts. 

Surrey 

Adjiistmoflt nnd nso of 
instraineats, levels. 

Practical conrso . . 

TheoTpHcft) Aud prAotiotil 
cOQin. 

DraRing . 

DinRingeonreo . , , 

Drawing oentss . , 

Drawing conno. 

Tr'orkshou . . 

tVorksbop conrso 

IVorksbop ennrso « , 

W’orkshnp conrso, process 
work course. 


751'. The Madras and Sibpur Colleges require their students to undergo a Praeiif»i 
year’s practical training after completing the college course, before they receive 
the full diploma or ocrtificato of the collego. At Madras successful students in 
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conrset for 
BacheloisKnd 
Licentiates. 


the final examination irho elect to become civil enginoers are posted to a 
division where large public works are in progress, and are regularly instructed in 
the preparation of materials, the practical details of construction, the manage, 
ment of labour, and accounts. Others are trained as mechanical engineers. ° 
The conditions regarding the practical training of, and the award of appoint, 
ments to, the passed students of the Sibpur College were changed in 1901.02. ^ 
limited number of students from those heading the list at the L, E. and 
B. B. examinations will be taken yearly by the Public Works iDepartment 
for a year’s practical tiaining,' after •which they will have to undergo, on 
equal terms with passed students of the ‘Apprentice department, a practical 
examination, conducted by a Superintending Engineer and two Executive 
Engineers. The first University graduate in order of merit at this examination 
win he offered the appointment of probationary Assistant Engineer. This 
appointment wtil be made permanent after a year’s approved service. Tho 
remainder, according to their positions, wiUusuaUy be appointed as probationary 
second-grade overseers or, if of exceptional merit, may be placed ' in the first 
grade. The number of appointmen'te wiU be about half that of icompetitors. 
Other passed ktudenfs will receive training as mechanical engineers, as sanitary 
engineers, as electrical engineers, in mines or collieries, etc. A ivider field for 
practical training has thus been provided and, probably, additional avenues of 
employment. ' ' 


756. Having considered the course from the point of view of the colleges, ve 
may now regard it from the point of view of the Universities. - ^he Mnd ra, 
University grants the degree of Bachelor of Engineering ;.the Bombay University 
the degree of Licentiate of Ci"^ Engineering ; and the Calcutta University the 
degree of Bachelor of Engineenng, and a License in Engineering. 'The Allaha- 
bad University has a EacuHy of Engineering but holds no examinations in that 
subject. The Punjab University has an Engineering Eaculty ; it does not grant 
a degree, but it holds two examinations, styled respectively the first examination 
in Civil Engineering and the second examination in Civil Engineering, after 
each of whioh it grants a certificate. These examinations will be noticed in 
dealing with the Punjab engineering classes, whioh are of much less importance 
than the engineering colleges already described. 

The following are the main features of the course in the three Universifiei 
which grant engineering degrees : — 


Uidmalty* > 

Oeiiml educational qnalificationi for 
entry lo the coone. 

LesgthefUieeonne. 

Number at eumlnatlons aod tbeb 
poiUios in tbo course. 

Madras 

F. A 

years, followed by 
one year's piaeticu 
work. 

3 ; after and 3| years. 

Bombay • . 

Calcutta— 

FreTiims Ezaminatian . . 

3 yeaia . 

3 ; one after each year. 

License 

Entrance Examination . 

4 yearn, or 3 years for 
studenta who quali- 
fied for the B. A. 
degree in the B 
coarse before be- 
ginning the course. 

8 i one after the Srd year (or after 
the 3nd year in the case of 
students with the general qusli* 
fications stated in the prevfoas 
column), the other at the end of 
the course. 

Degree 

Entrance examination ; bnt 
tbe candidate must We 
passed the F. A. examin^os 
before presenting himself for 
the B. E. Degree examination 
(an nnder.^dnate who has 
passed the F. E. examination 
may proceed to the F. A. and 
B. A. examinations -without 
the preUminary course of 
study prescribed in other 
cases}. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. ' 



— 
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college. • Similarly, the Sibpur College fixes the length of the Bengal • couwo 
at 4i years, and it requires the Jb\ A. preliminary qualification "vrliove the 
University is content •with tlio entrance examination. ’ The professional 
course for Licentiates and Bachelors at Calcutta is the same, tlie solo difference 
lying in the general educational qualifications, and a Licentiate •who has passed 
the P. A. examination may ho admitted to the Bachelor’s degree ■without 
further examination. Almost every one takes the Bachelor’s degree, and there 
have hcon only two Licontiati’s from 1897 onwards. 

The subjects ' of the University ooiirsos have been indicated in the 
description of the college oumcula. 


756. A candidate for the First Examination in Engineering at the P.unjah Ponj»b 
University must have passed the entrance examination of the University a tL.. 
year before ho presents himself, and a candidate for the Second Examination 

in Engiucciing must have passed tlio first examination a year before he 
presents himself and must have also passed the intermediate examination of 
the University. In each examination the successful candidates are gr.idcd 
in two divisions, and certilicates, which profess to be based on the Rurki College 
standards, are given as follows : — 

(1) First Examination — 

(a) Lower Division — Equivalent to the Rurlci College certificate for 
Lower Subordinates. 

(b) Upper Division — Equivalent to the Rurki College certificate 
for Upper Subordinates. 

(2) Second Examination — 

[а) Lower Dhusion— Equivalent to the Rurki College certificate for 

Sub-Eiigincci's. 

(б) Upper Division (diploma) — Equivalent to the Rurki College 
certificate for jissistaut Engineers. 

Tiro second examination wbicli alone corresponds to the College or Civil 
Engineering section of Rurki, only exists in the regulations ; it docs not appear 
toljio ever held in practice. Instruction for tbo first examination is given iu the 
engineering classes of the Government Jlayo School of Art and of tiic unaided 
Dayiinand Anglo-Vcdic College, both at Lahore. A few private pupils also 
present themselves for the examination. It has gained in popularity ; in 
1^96-97 Ihero were only 15 candidates, of whom 14 •were snccessful, whilst in 
1901-02 there were •42 candidates, of whom 21 passed in the second and 6 in 
the first division. 

757. Bombay and Calcutta grant the Master’s degree in Engineering. 

Bombay the qualifications arc ; (1) the candidate must ho a B. A. or B. Sc. ; (2) 

he m^ust have practised his profession for three years after receiving the L. 0. E. nwrinc. 
degree ; and ^3)- ho must pass a special examination. Only one candidate has 
taken the degree ; he gained it in 1890. The Calcutta University holds an 
examination for Uononrs in Engineering, to which any B. E. or L. C. E. may 
ho admitted, tllie awnid of the ^raster’s degree is subject to the following 
conditions : (1) the candidate must ho a B. E. ; (2) ho must liavc passed the 
Honours examination ; (3) he must have practised his profession with repute 
for 4 years ; and (4) ho must submit a thesis. The University Calendar docs not 
show that any candidate has passed the honours examination or taken the 
Master’s degree. 

758. Table 143 compares the number of students in the Engineer class Sindentt. 
of each of the Colleges, and the examination results for the years 1S9G-97 

.and 1901-02. Madras, Bombay, and Rurki show a oonsidcrahlc increase 
in the number of students, and Sibpur a slight decline. In the case of Rurki 
the increase is due mainly to the jn-olongatioii of the couwe from two to three 
years. The examination results vaiy greatly from place to place and from 
period to period. Whilst the Bombay L. C. E, oxnminntiou sho-ws 35 candi- 
dates, all of wliom passed, the jifadras B. E. examination shows only 13 candi- 
dates and 3 passes. The result of the Madras final oollogo examination (12 
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caDdidates and 9 passes) was licttor than the result of tlio University examina- 
tion. Sibpur sboivs 32 candidates and 9 passes for tho 33. 33. examination of 
1901'02j against 20 candidates and 11 passes in the J3. 33. and L. 33 . exami- 
nations of 1896-97. Burki slimvs 7 candidates at tho final examination of the 
coUego in 1901-02, all of irliom passed, against 15 candidates (all of whom 
passed) in 1890-97. 

Cl.assc.s of flic UpFr Lower .Snliordinatc Crnde. 
rariBMrinf * Jllndras and Burki Colleges have separate sections for students of 

coftges. tho Overaeer and Suli-Oversoer grades. Sihpur Ijas only one department for tlieso 
grades (apart from tho upper subordinate training pven in tho higliesl or CiWl 
IDngmeor class), and I’oona has only a Suh-Ovci'secr’s class helou' tho Civil 
Engineer class. The following arc tho namos of the various subordinate 

Engineer sections of tho college : — 

\ 

i/infm.— Engineer Subordinate classes. 

Sub-Ovorseor and Surveyor classes. 

Foona. — Sub-Oversocr class, 

5tiipHf*.“-Appiontico department. i 

BwrZv.— Upper Subordinate class. 

3jower Subordinate class. 


Moin 760. The folhring statement cxiiiblts in tabular form the main features nf 

IST™. 


CoIIcm 

and 

Scetion, 


Enbmnra 


1 




e 

•a 


1) Upper Mfnndnry 
or nutrioslAtiim rxa* 

aiBstinc. 

(2) CenpAUiro eMol- 

BlltlOIi. 


(1) Iioirer teoonilrrf 
ciamiiintioB. 

(2) OntnpetiUro Ozaiai- 
niUon. 


lenpUi o! Oia 
eoiirao. 


SI In tho o«I' 
ICk'O.BIlSoool 
onwurhxr 
in tho fforh- 
ihapa. 


d ri 


2 yen* III tho 
coUc.'c, 


W Ahore 15 years IS years i a 
years 0[ (;a. 
serai ootireo i 
nndenoyeotj 


ofnEo. 

12) Anelo-Tornao n 1 a r 
Siendard VI. 


18) Collego ontzaneo era* 
inuiaUon, 


Emaliutlona. 


XiromralniHoBs, 

^terlatand.'lnl 

haltjean. 

Final oramini. 
tlirn at end of 
coarse. 


lU the end of can'i] 
year. 


At tho ond of 
oieh year. 



Celleco CertiCnteo 
and Dipl >dis. 


|ProTl«local CerttCcato 
on e< snplotionof tho 

eoMeiro conr-e, and 
diptnnia at tho end 
of the tneUetl 
ectirrc. 


CerliBcote that Ihn 
stndoDtio qnnlifled 
for empleyncnt n« 
B anVuTcrs-tr and 
snmiyor or na n 
draftSDus, 


CortiOcnlognBledto 
thcBo who pass the 
8nal cxarainMion 
“pld hy tho college 
etiS. 


EBpIcyment rf p,...(d 
rindentt. 


On-. appoinlriMit 
anajaily as Or-ro ctia 

III" p-rmanert Upper 
Snhi'r'llnito ntibiiilr 
wont a «c PnWie 
Worli Depirtoent. 

Ollier folly qaaliftij 
rii«ed mideata are 
edgiblo flit app dnlaitcr 
t > the tcBipvRirr Upper 
Sohordlmto n-lj Toner 
Subordinato Mtobii'^. 
Dent, whonee tran>fs..s 
n;ny bo rnado to tho 
permasent eshiblieh. 
meat. 

Arpolnl'acnls a< delta 
siiponalrndcsl, minor 
Imgatirn orern'er.scd 
ns orertec's lu Mnnlei- 
pil and Distrlrt Beards 
ore open tofnily qnall* 
laCtl pi*«(*d ftinc^itst^s 


QnoliCed etndenl. air 
viltriblo fi r Rppfiqtgifsf 
I-) Uirt Public M'wb 
l>op.vtm5nt M Ssb- ' 
OrpwwM M Tiictsrw 
occur, llcj iirn tfyo 
cIljriMi'' for cmplojioest 
QB cKinucI BoponBtefi- 
oratB in PoMfo 
Wotka Uopnrtmccbtnd 
M Deputy SarT«*yoff is 
taoStttToy Doyariaesi. 


CptJjficitod FtndcnlBtre 
ciJeiblo for Qppnnt* 
cicnt « in tbo t oirer Snb* 
ordln'kto C^tabti^uacoto 
and three oppuiniiBtfBta 
'(Tnarnritcod to tta 
niCBt auccc’aful candi- 
flatog (Satlditionalap* 
P'Bntnrnti Iiito Ijocb 
promised for 3 ycari.) 
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OoUoRO 

and 

Scotian. 

Eziuninntian 

QnaliSaiitiona. 

Iionstb of 
Concae. 

ExatninaiiooH' 

CQllogo Certificates 
and Biplomas. 

Employment of paeaod 
atodonts. 

4 

0 

■ t 

1 

C 

1 

■S* 

1 

OQ 

(a) Middle nehoid oxa- 
minniion of Ecco- 
Man Sdhoola Code, 
(i] Entninoo oxaminn* 
lion of Celonttn 
UniTOcaity. 

(0 Elnnl oxaminafion 
of B oonrao fox hieb 
Bohoala (admitted 
into 2nd year oIobb). 
(d) Candidatoa from 
afBliatod aohools 
irho liaTO poacod 
tho SnVOTCtBOOi’a 
oxamiaatinn (admit- 
ted to Sid yoar 
olasa). 

S^yooratbDo- 
rofcical and 
praotloalf 
folloirod by 
Xi yooTB 
praotioab 

Tno) one at the 
ondof the 2nd 
yeaxj and tho 
othox at tho end 
of 8i ycoxa, 

(1) Onpaaiingthoficat 
examination end 
leaving tho oollege, a 
coxtidoaio that the 
Iialdor poaeoBaea tho 
thDerotieol qnalifica- 
tiona reqaired of a 
Snh-OToiBooi in tho 
Pnhiis Worka Uo- 
paxtmont. 

(8) On paaaingthe final 
examination, a Sxd 
grade OTeraoer'a eot* 
tificate. 

(2) On completion of 
tho praotical oonrao a 
eeitifieatoi aoooxding 
to pxofioionoy, as 
lat or 2nd giiide 
Oveiaoei. 

Tho oertifioato crantod 
at tho c&d of foil 

oonrBC qaalifies for 
omplqymoat is tho 

Pohlio Works Dopart- 
most as Upper Snhor* 
dtnato or foreman 
bledbanio. 

Lorrer oertificates qoBlify 
for luwor grade appoint- 
montB. 

* 

» 

•L 

*2 

O 

10 

<s , 

11 

— ro 
■§1 

(1} Entranoo or flobool 
final oxamin&tlon or 
Kiir/>]^n Ugb seliool 
oxavunation. 

(2) Compotitivo ezaml* 
naUoQ. 

2 yenra in the 
oolleeo and 
a fnxUuT 
jta't bnin- 
ineonwotka 
fox thoae 
nho xoooiye 
appoi n t* 
aonta, 

One at the end oi 
eaohycar. 

CoUogD oortificaU at 
tiio end of tbo eol- 
logo coatfiQ. Those 
irho pass by tbo 
iugbor Btond&rd 
roiTO qwciat oortl* 
fioatcB oxQtnpting 
thorn from all (nrther 
tbooretioal oznmina* 
lion for promotion 
toSob*Bnp&eer. 

Thoro uo 16 guaranteed 
oppointmoD^ as O^r- 
Bfors in tbo Public 

Works Dopartmoot 

B B r k i, 
Lowot 
S nbor* 
dlnato 
Clou. 

(1) No apeeified proli* 

ininnty odnoatlonal 
qnalifoatioiia, bnt 
eandidatcB moat 
haxo a fait biaw 
ledEeof Urdn and 
an elomontaiy 

kaoirlodgo of Enn- 
Uab. 

(2) Entnnoo (xamioa- 
tlon. 

(S) Botircon Ilia agcB of 
Wand 81. 

2 yenra 

At the end of 
eaoli year. 

At tbo ond of tbo 
conrso ccrtiSoatea 
DB fird gmdo sub* 
tTersoora aro 

prantod to passed 
eaDdidfttos. 

Forty BtndontB aro 
admitted anssaily for 
tho rooruitmont of tbo 

Lotror Bob> rdisalo Btoif 
in tbo United Prormces 
and tbo Fnnjabo 


761. In the following table an outKne is given of the course of studies in 
each of the above classes : — itTidin. 


Subieot 

Mannas. 

Pooka. 

Bisfdb. 

Bonxi. 

Snh-Ororaoot Claaa. 

Engineor 

Snbi^inato 

ClasB. 

Snh-Ovoiecor 
and Snrroyor 
Clast. 

Qonotal 
eonrto of tho 
Crat tiro y tars. 

Sperial 
oonrao of tho 
third year. ^ 

AppEOntieo 

Dcpsrt- 

mont. 

SnhraSl’nato 

Claas. 

' 

IiOWCX 

Snbordintle 

Olaaa. 

Statbema* 

ticf, 

Axithmotie, a1- 
gchia, goo- 

motiy, monan- 
ration, piano 
trigonomotry. 

j 


Arilhmetic, al- 
gobto, Enolid, 
monanraUon. 

Trigonometry, 
enrroa, arras, 
and tables, 
hydranlioB, 
gtarhio mn- 
tboita. 

Aritbinotic, Eu*! 
olidg algobrai 
monenrotioB 
trigoDomctryi 
mcebanioB. 

Blomontary ma* 
thomBticSi no- 
obaidcSy applied 
QoebBiiiei, 

Same anbjecti at 
in upper oloaa. 

Seianea . 

... 

... i 

PhTBicB and 
cLmniatiy. 

... 

Chemiatry, boat, 
olcotrici^ and 
magnoliam. 

1 

PbyBiogiapliy , 

Physiography. 

EngincoiSng 

' Bnitding mate- 
rials, bnildiog 

1 oonetruetion, 
hydranlio en- 
gineering, ap- 
plied moebor 
. nieo, mooba* 
niem and tho 
atoam-ongino. 

Bnilding mato- 
riala, bnild- 
ing oonetrao* 
tlon. 

steam and oil- 
ongincB- 

I 

' Corpontry, ma- 
tonala nacd in 

1 oonstraotlon, 

' bnilding eon- 
■ trnction, 
road eon- 

stmoilon, and 
earth irerk. 

Bnilding eon- 
etmctioD, bniid- 
Ing matcrialo, 
mnaonry, esti- 
mating, applied 
mcehanlee, me- 
ohaniem and 
atoam-ongino, 
roads, build- 
Inga, bridgoa. 

Materials, iron- 
work, earth- 
work, maaoniy, 
onrpentry, 
bnifdinga, 
roads, bridcra, 
railwaya. Irriga- 
tion works, 

projeot. 

Same snb]ooUrat 
in nnper clast 
down to bridges; 
hydranlies in 
piaoo of lait 
throe anMeote 
of upper claaa. 
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pboghess of bdtjcation in nrou. . 





roOKA. 

Sinmn, 

Bunci. 


MASBiS. 

Sab-OroMOcr 01»»i. 



Sobioet. ■ 

UnginoeT 

Snbotdiimta 

Clan. 

Sob-Orewoor 
and Sanreyor 
Olaea. 

Gonoiid 
ronrao of tbe 
lint two ycnis. 

Spcoial 
oonna of tbo 
tiitidyoar. 

Appreotioe 

Dopart* 

mont* 

TTpPOr 1 

BahordiDato I 
Class. I 

O 

nnooriB,!, 

BurroyiuB - 

Snrroying, lo»oi- 
ting, thaoaouta, 

topt'giApbioal 

dmmng. 

1 

Soino M in 
upper ClU99' 

M* 

Oboln and 

thoodollio 
intToying, 
lorolltng, lin- 
ing ont nnd ] 
plotting Soldi 
work. 

Oompata, tbondo- 
Uto. traTeno, 

[ piano tabic, 
oto. 

tnatminentB. 
lereli, gronnd 
tricing, enrroa 
nndabgnmente, 
domeioatinn, 
etition inrreye, 
ntation leroln, 
etation tn- 

Toree, proiooi 
BorTt^. 

Ew* H i,„ 

■ 

nutiiig. 

Oaomotricnl and 
poTspoo tlra. 
lico-bana _ and 
model, bnilcUng 
dtnving, mn- 
ebina drawing. 

Qeomotrioal 

drawing. 

building 

drawing, 

oaHmaOng. 

BuhjocU ot 1 

lint rfM 0 1 
art oxamioa* 
iioup building 
and Dflohiuo 

dnffiog* 

Bntlding draw- 
ing and cati- 
mating. 

Course of ongi* 
nocrifig drawing. 

Drawing conr.o, 
projoel draw- 1 
ing, CBtlmattng. ! **’ 

1 

1 , 

1 

Woiltibapa 

Wotkabop oonrao 

T^orkohop 

eourso. 

OAtpoflitj ftud 
notal work* 


Carpenter'a ebop, 
Uaekamlthe and 
boiloi-makera’ 
nbopo,and Tice; 
men and Cttere 
ebop. 

^ Oarpeiitty, forgo, 1 WothleptcT. 

1> fonndry, cuing, 1 ptoctHnaV 
taming, pneeM , 
woik. ; 

t 

1 

AeeonntB . 

... 

... 


Book-keeping 
and aeeonnta. 

... 

Pnblie Worla 
acconntB. 

1 Aeeouti. 

PangaaecB . 

, Tamil or Telngn 

• 



~ 

Engllib 

> Sngliili t:i m. 
naciilar. 


762. In Table 144 statistics are given comparing (in so far as tbo infor- 
mation is available) tbe pupils in the various classes described in this 
section and the results of the final college examinations in the years 
1896-97 and 1901-02. The Engineer Subordinate class in ^ladras sIiottb a fair 
increase. During tbe quinquennium the old survey class developed into a 
class for Sub-Overscera and Surveyors, ^rhioh, with its oxtended ourrioulum, 
has become very popular. Tho oomhincd figures for the Suh-Oversocr, 
Mechanical Engineer, and Electrical classes in the Poona College also show a fair 
inorease, but tho number of students passing tho Sub-Overseer’s oxaminntibn was 
less than in 1896-97. Tho Apprentice Department of the Sibpur College shows 
a considerable fall in tho number of its students. On the other hand, both the 
Upper and Lower Subordinate classes at Em’ki have gained reiy muoh in strength 
and the number of students passing the final examination has also increased 
considerably. The Director says ; “ Tho Upper Subordinate classes aro, as \isual, 
doing well, and excellent reports are received of the men who have passed out. 
The Lower Subordinate classes are also well attended, and competition is very 
been among the students ; hut tho medical test is reported to bo too lenient, and 
obviously unfit men aro passed in.” 


CiuHioi 
tlie en; 
^eenag 
ttbools. 


763. In addition to the classes of the four engineering colleges, a number of 
engineering schools give instruotion of tho Sub-Overseer, and more rarely of the 
Overseer, grade. The following is a brief account of the school classes. 

Bomba-t.— T liere is a small aided engineering school at Karachi 
Oi pupils), which trains students for the Lower Subordinate branch of the 
Puhho Works Department. The length of tlie course is tliroe years. 

ofEtigineeritig afPatnaisa more impoit- 
aut mtitutmn and had 110 pupils* on tho rolls on the Blst March 19027 It 

5rinoip.al of tho Patna 

College.- The Overseer oouise is disteibuled over four years, and is of the same 
^ndard of difficult as that of the Apprentice Department of the Sibpur College 
-The exanunahonis also held same question papers Cernm^i 


( 11 in flic Oveneet Dopirtment, jo in tha Sob-Oreneer 


Dopartraenti and 43 in tho Amin (ourrojor) olisi. 
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has’guaianteed a Sub-Overseerahip in tlie Public Works Department for the most 
successful Bebari at the Overseer examination. At the last Overseer examination 
before the end of the quinquennium 6 passed out of 1 0 presented. At the Sub- 
Overseer examination 26 passed out of 39 who appeared. The Board technical 
schools at Burdwan, Pabna, Bangpur, and Gomilia, and the Midnapur technical 
school which is aided by the District Board, have engineering classes which 
are afEdiated to the Sibpur College and give instruction up to the Sub-Over- 
seer standard. The Principal of the Sibpur College inspects these schools. 

766. Punjab. — The Government Mayo School of Art and the unaided 
Bayanand Anglo-Vedic College, both at Lahore, train pupils for the first exam- 
ination in engineering of the Punjab Dniversity ; they give a two years’ course. 

In the Mayo class there were 64 pupils on the rolls at the end of 1901-02, 
against 17 five years ago. Twenty-nine candidates from the school appeared at the 
Dniversity examination in 1901-02, of whom 17 passed— 6 in the upper division 
jmd 11 in the lower division — against 14 out of 15 in 1896-97. The Dayanand 
!Anglo-Vedic class had 32 pupils at the end of 3901-02 — 12 in the junior and 
9 in the senior civil engineering dosses, 9 in the drawing class, and 2 in the pre- 
paratory Rurki class. Six candidates appeared for the University examination 
and 6 passed. The course for the first examination in engineering of the Univer- 
sity is as follows : — 

Mathematics— Arithnictio ; Euclid ; mensaration. 

Estimating— a mmple buildmir or bridge. 

Construction — Bnilding materials and general construction ; tracing on the ground. 

Surveying — Composs surveying ; levelling. 

Brawing — Scale and figures ; orebitecinnil drawing. 

Hindustani — IViitten and colloquial. 

English— Boadingand writing from dictation. Urdu may be substituted for candidates 
unacquainted with English. 

fihe course would appear to be much more dementary than that given in 
the Upper Subordinate class at Kurki. 

766. BuBMA.-i-The Government School of Engineering at Insein has an 
Upper Subordinate and a Lower Subordinate class, and the course in each class 
extends over two years. In lb96-97 the a^ erago attendance u as 7 in the upper 
and 9 in the lower class ; in 1901-02 there were 11 students in the upper 
and 14 in the lower doss ; in 1901-02 one appointment was given in the Upper 
Subordinate and 8 in the Lower Subordinate grade of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Director says ; ” The training given in this school is practical and 
good, and the hoys, who puss out each year, both those who get guaranteed 
appointments and those who merely look for certificates, have done well. The 
school is becoming more popular .each year, and Karens have joined.” 

767. Central Provinces. — The Government ■ Engineering School at 
JuhbnljiOre trains candidates for Lower Subordinate appointments in the Public 
Works Department, and for employment tmder local bodies, wards’ estates, and 
the like. It gives a two years’ course and the standard of admission has been 
raised from the middle school examination to the matricnlation or school final 
examination. Tho strength was 33 in 1901-02 against 30 in 1896-97. 
Thirteen candidates passed the final examination for certificates in 1901-02, 
as compared with 9 in tho year 1896-97. 

768. Assam. — The Williamson Artisan School at JDibn^arh is a small 
engineering school (7 pn]nls in 1901-02) which gives a throe years’ course. 

Pupils who pass the third year’s examination obtain employment as Sub- 
O vet seers in the Public Works Department. Ton students passed this examina- 
tion in the period 1897-1902 (both years indnsive). 

769. The Madras ivtums show 691 pupils studying some branch or branches Civil Bngi- 
of civil engineering in 22 of the technical and industrial schools and classes of 

the Presidency. The pupils are mostly under training for tho civil engineering mbomoot" 
branch of the technical examination scheme of tho Madras Government, and the 
instruction is, in general, more elementary than that given in the more import- •*’*“*‘’*‘ 
ant institutions described in this section. Tho 22 schools include the art class of 
tho Government Rajamundry College, the Government reformatory school, three 
Board schools and a number of aided schools mostly maintained by mission 
societies. The course of study includes mensiuxition , applied mechanics, practical 
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, Stvdeota. 762. In Table 144 statistics aro gireE comparing (in SO far as the infor-' 
mation is available) the pupils in the various classes described in this 
seotion and the lesults of the final college oxaminatiods in 'the years 
1896-97 and 1901-02. The Engineer Subordinate class in Madras shoTvs a fail , 
increase. During the quinquennium the old survey class developed into a 
. class for Sub-Overseers and Surveyors, which, vdth its extended oniriculum, 
has become very popular. The combined figures for the Sub-Overseer, 
Mechanical Engineer, and Electrical classes in the Poona College also show a fair 
increase, but the number of students passing the Sub-Overseer’s oxaminatibn ;was 
less than in 1896-97. The Apprentice Department of the Sibpur College shows 
a considerable fall in the number of its students. On the other hand, both the 
Upper and Lower Subordinate classes at Eurki have gained very much in strength 
and the number of students passing the final examination lias al^ inoreMed 
comiderably. The Director says : " The Upper Subordinate classes arc, as usual, 
doing well, and excellent reports are received of the men who have passed out. 
The Lower Subordinate classes are also well attended, and oompetitton is very 
keen among the students ; but the medical test is mported to be too lenient, and 
obviously unfit men are passed in.” 


Sfin- to the classes of the four engineering colleges, a numlier of 

gineeting engineering schools give instruotion of the Sub-Overseer, and more rarely of the 
nhoolfc Overseer, grade. The following is a brief account of the school classes. 

fij There _ is a small aided engineering school at' Karachi 

(14. pupils), which trains students for the Lower Subordinate branch of the 
Public Works Department. The length of tlie course is three years. ' 

764 BpoAL.— TheEc/ior5^cAooio/’jB'»y#»em'»iratPatnaisa more import- 
ant iMtitution and had 110 pupils* on the rolls on the Slst March 1902. It 
teajmes up to t^Ovffl-seer standard and is under the Principal of the Patna 
College.' The Overseer course is distributed over four years, and is of tlie same 
^nuaid of difficult as that of the Apprentice Department of the Sibpur College, 
ine examination is also held with the same question papers. .(doTernment 


• S7 m tilt Oveneor Department, 40 in the 8ub-07ericer Department, and 43 in the Amin (eiirreyor) oImi. 
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has'guaranteed a Sub-Overseership in the Public Works Department for the most 
TOOoessful Behaii at the Overseer examination. At the last Overseer examination 
before the end of the quinquennium 6 passed out of 10 presented. At the Sub- 
Overseer examination 26 passed out of 39 urbo appeared. The Board technical 
acAools at BuMwan, Pabna, !B>angpur, and Gomilla, and the Midnapur technical 
school wiiich is aided by the District Board, have engineering classes which 
are aflaiiated to the Sibpur College and give instruction up to the Sub-Over- 
seer standard. The Principal of the Sibpur College inspects these schools. 

*166. Punjab. — The Government J^ayo School of uirt and the unaided 
paymmd Anglo-Vedic College, both at Lahore, train pupils for the first exam- 
ination in engineering of the Punjab University ; they give a two years’ course. 
In the Mayo class there were 64 pupils on the rolls at the end of 1901-02, 
against Vj five years ago. Twenty-nine candidates from the school appeared at the 
University examination in 1901-02, of whom 17 passed— 6 in the upper division 
andllinthelowerdivision— againBtl4outof 15in 1896-97. The Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedio class had 32 puj)il8 at the end of 1901-02 — 12 in the junior and 
9 in the senior civil engineering classes, 9 in the dra^ving class, and 2 in the pre- 
paratory Rurki class. Six candidates appeared for the Univemity examination, 
and 5 passed. The conrse for the first examination in engineering of the Univer- 
sity is as follows : — 

Mathematics— Arithmetio ; Euclid ; meusurafion. 

Estimatiug— a simple buildintr or bridge. 

Constraotion — Enildiog materials and general constmotion ; tracing on the ground. 

Surveying — Compass surveying ; levelling. 

iliawing — Scale and figntes ; arohitectaral drawing. 

Hindustani — Written and colloquial. 

English— Beading and writing from dictation. Urdu may be substituted for candidates 
unacquainted with English. 

The course would appear to be much more elementary than that given in 
the Upper Subordinate class at Kurki. 

766. BuRMA.-^The Government School of Engineering at Insem has an 
Upper Subordinate and a Lower Subordinate class, and the conrse in each class 
extends over two years. In lfc96-97 the erage attendance was 7 in the upper 
and 9 in the lower class j in 1901-02 there were 11 students in the upper 
and 14 in ihe lower class ; in 1901-02 one appointment was given in the Upper 
Subordinate and 8 in the Lower Subordinate grade of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Director says : ” The training given in this school is practical and 
good, and the boys, who pass out each year, both those who get guaranteed 
appointments and those who merely look for certificates, have done well. The 
school is becoming more popular .each year, and Karens have joined.” 

767. Obntbal Provinces, — Ihe Government ■ Bngineermg School at 
Juh1ml;pOre trains candidates for Lower Subordinate appointments in tbe Public 
Works Department, and for employment under local bodies, wards’ estates, and 
the like. It gives a two years’ course and the standard of admission has been, 
raised from the middle sonool examination to the matriculation or school final 
examination. The strength was 33 in 1901-02 against 30 in 1896-97. 
Thirteen candidates passed the final examination for certificates in 1901-02, 
as compared with 9 in the year 1806-97. 

768. Assam. — The Williamton Artisan School at Bibrugarh is a small 
.engineering school (7 pupils in 1901-02) which gives a three years’ course. 
Pupils who pass the third year’s examination obtain employment as Sub- 
Ovei seers in. the Public Works Department. Ten students passed this examina- 
tion in the period 1897-1902 (both years inclusive). 


769. The Madras returns show 691 pupils studying some branch orhranohes Civil Engi- 
of oivil engineering in 22 of the teohnioal and industrial schools and classes^ of 
the Presidency. The pupils are mostly under training for the civil engineering ,oi,eaie et 
branch of the technical examination scheme of the Madras Government, pd the 
instruction is, in general, more elementary than that given in the more import- * 
ant institutions desorihedin this section. The 22 schools include the art class of 
the Government Bajamundry College, the Government reformatory school, three 
Board schools and a number of aided schools mostly maintained by mission 
societies. The course of study includes mensuration, applied mecbauics, practical 
, 2 0 2 
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plane and solid geometry, carpentry, building i^terials and construction, 
building-dra-wing and estimating, hydraulics and irrigation, earthwork and road- 
making, bridge work, and surveying and levelling. The result of the technical 

exam^tion held in lhOl-02 was as follows s— ' , 

Candidates, Passed, 


Advanced Examination (antveying nnd levelling) 3 
Intermediate Examination . • • , 229 

Elementary Examinatioa • • • .798 


2 

38 

184 


Veolianical Enginooring. 

770. The general engineering classes and courses already descrihed give train- 
ing in mechanical engineerii^ ; special instruction is also provided for students 
who mean to devote themselves more particularly to the mechanical branch 


771. In Madras passed students of the engineer class who elect to become 
mechanical engineers are sent for practical training at the end of the college 
course to the Public Works Department workshops, but they may, if they 
please, spend at least six months of their practical course at the worktops of 
the college. One mechanical engineer student is permitted each year to join 
the Madras Railway locomotive shops at Perambur, on favourable conditions 
•with regard to premium. Much lower down in the scale comes the in- 
struction in mechanical engineering given under the Madras technical examination 
f jr.TiAtnp> to 12 pupils in various industrial and technical schools. In 1900-01 
6 out of 11 candidates passed the intermediate, and 6 out of 21 the elementary 
examination in this subject. 

772. The College of Science at Poona has a mechanical engineers’ class of 
the same grade as the Sub-Overseer’s class. The course exijends over three years 
and during the first two years it is common with that for the Sub-Overseers. 
The following is the special course for the third year’s class : — 

Lecture Courses in — 

•v \ 

1. steam Eng^e and other piime-movon. 

2. Workshop appliances. 

3. Applied mechanics. 

4. Mathematics. 

5. Graphic methods. 

6. Materials need in constnotion. 

Workshop Practice in — 

1. Metal turning, fitting, and drilling. 

2. Smitheiy, 

3. Carpentey, pattern-making, and wood carving. 

4. Machine drawing and sket^ng. 

5. Indicator diagrams and machine testing. 

Another important institution in the Bombay Presidency for the training 
<yf mechanical engineers is the aided Yictoria J^ubilee Technical Institute at 
Bombay. It had 263 pupils ou the rolls on the Slst March 1902. The school,' 
which is said to he very popular, has two departments. *' In the first men are 
prepared for employment in the cotton mills, in the second they arc taught 
every branch of mechanical engineering. The instruction is thoroughly practical. 
The whole machinery of a mill is set up in the school, and the pupm are taught 
the TMe of every part of it, and how to handle it for themselves. In addition they 
receive the necessary scientific instruction in the laws of steam, heat, light, etc. 
In the engineering department they are put through a most varied course of 
manual labour, so that they may be turned out good all-round workmen.”* On 
the Slst March 1902 there ware 191 pupils in the mechanical engineering class, 
and 72 pupils in the cotton-spinning and weaving class ; the course in each 
class extends over 3 years. 

_ 773. Oan^ates may take the B. E. degree of the Calcutta University 

in either^ civil engineering or in mechanical engineering. Up to the P. E, 
examination the two courses dre the same. Per the final year the 


• Bepott for 1S01.03, page 63. 
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mechamcal engineering course comprises mathematics, engineering construo- 
/tion, _ machinery and drawing. The mathematical course is the same as for 
the civil engineering degree. The course in engineering construction includes 
practice of building, applied mechanics, steam-engine, and hydraulic engineering 
The course in maobinery includes mechanism and machine design, workshop 
appliances and design. Provision is made at Sibpur for giving practice • 
instruction in the workshops to students who have completed the general college 
course. 

774:. There is a mechanical apprentice class at the Rurki College. Candi- EutW. 
•dates for entry into this class must be natives of India between 16 and 18 years of 
age; they must have passed at least the upper primary standard for anglo-ver- 
•nacular schools, and they must have an elementary knowledge of English, The 
course of instruction includes elementary mathematics, simple and applied 
mechanics, electricity and magnetism, heat and steam, drawing, materials and 
•construction, workshop, and process work. The class passes a large part of 
its time in the workshops under the technical instructor. Towards the end of 
•the course arrangements are made to apprentice the best boys out for a further 
term of practical instruction. The number on the rolls at the end of 1901-02 
was 19, against 9 in 1896-97 ; seven hoys passed the final e^mination in 
1901-02. The Director says : — “ The boys of the mechanical apprentice class on 
' -ipassing out receive certificates as Poremon Mechanics ; but the big railway 
workshops scout the idea of employing them as foremen, and offer them wage? 
varying between il4 and B18 a month, as apprentices. The Principal is of 
. opinion that certificates as Poremen Mechanics should not immediately be 
granted to them on passing out of ilurki, but that they should be sent as ap- 
prentices to Government workshops for two years on fixed salaries of B16 

• a month.” 

775. In Burma a number of boys are admitted each year to the Burma Bonn*. 
Kailway workshops at Insoin as indentured apprentices. Pifty-seven boys were 

■ under training in 1901-02, against 60 in 1896-97. Under the Bmma apprentice 
•stipend scheme for European oliildren, 10 stipends each of the value of R16 
; a month are awarded to European boys to enable them to undergo a course 
of training in a recognized workshop. They attend various workshops in 
Rangoon, Moulmoin, Insein, Akyah, Mandalay, etc. Both in 1901-02 and 
in 1896-97 the number of boys under training was 27. 

776. In Assam one boy was being trained in the railway workshops of the Amm. 
'Tezpur*Balipara Tramway. 

Electrical Englnccrinc:. 

777. In addition to the instruction in olcctricify and electrical engineering 
given in the general courses of the colleges, there arc some special classes and enyn«a! 
other means of training for electrical engineers, 

778. The Rurki College has a class for electrical engineers of the same status 
as the civil engineering class. The course extends over three years, the first year’s 
- course being in common with that for the civil engineer class. It prepares for the 

Provincial service of the Public Works Department, the superior establishment 
of the Indian Telegraph Department, and the elcckical enginpcring profession. 

• There are guaranteed annually one appointment in the Public Works Depart- 
ment and two apprenticeships corresponding to it, and also ’one or two appoint- 
ments in the Telegraph Department, The course during the second and third 
•years includes pure and applied mathematics, science, engineering, engineering 
practice, and surveying and drawing. The electrical engineering portion of the 
course includes tho prinoiples and practice of the various measurenients used in 
•electrical engineering ; the principles on wliich ore founded the action of electri- 
cal machineiy, such as dynamos, motors, alternators, transformers, etc., with a 
description of their construction, testing and management ; followed by a 

* description of the different methods of distiibuting electrical power, and 
the various types of mains, switches, lamps, and accessories. The above 
•are practically illustrated by experiments in the electrical test room. The 
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desi^'n of electrical plant is also described, and the general scope of electricity in, 
relation to the methods of distributing energy. The college is in possession 
of a fairly extensive eleotiical distribution, which is constantly being enlarged, 
and is of* great educational value. The curricnlum includes a course in tele- 
graph engineeiing. 

flibpw. 779, Students of the Sibpur College who have spent 3^ years in the classes and 

workdiops may be taken for training in the special course of electrical engineer- 
ing, which lasts for a further period of years. Eleven were under training, and 
' four completed the course, in 1901-02. A student who passed the M. A. exam- 
ination in 1901, and stood first in the B. E. oxaimnationin 1902, was aivarded the 
Eesearoh Scholarship for studies and investigations' in electricity add magnetism 
with special reference to electrical engineering, in the laboratories of the college.' 

Po#n». 780. There is an electrical engineering olassin the Poona College of the same- 

grade as the Sub-Overseer’s class. The course extends over three years, and during 
the first two years it is in common with that for Sub-Ovorseors and mechanical 
engineers. The special course for the third year includes (1) electricity, (^2) 
applied mechanics, (3) mathematics, (4) materials and construction, (5)' steam 
engine, and (6) workshop practice uith special reference to electrical engi- 
neering. In subjects 2 to 4 the course is the same as that in the mechanical' 
engineers’ class. 

^dni 781 . The calendar of the M adras College gives no information on the subject 

^ of the special training of electrical engineers. Several industrial schools and 
classes in the Madras Presidency give instruction in practical telegraphy under 
the Madras technical examinations scheme. One hundred and nineteen students . 
were returned as under instruction in sis aided and unaided institutions at the 
end of 1901-02. The largest class is that of the aided Madras Telegraph School 
which had 4 8 pupils on its roUs. The instruction given in these schools is mainly • 
of an elementary character and is designed to train pupils as telegraph operators, 
etc. In 1901-02 only one student (who failed) presented himself for the , 
odvanced examination in practical telegraphy ; C, of whom 2 passed, went up . 
for the intermediate examination ; and 89, of whom 41 passed, for the elemen* 
taiy examination. > 

Sanitary Eiipliiecrlng, 

782. Little special instruction is given in this subject. In Madras, the general! 
principles of sanitary engineering form a portion of the course for the degree of' 
Licentiate of Sanitary Science. In Bombay, sanitary engineering is one of the- 
elective subjects for the examination for the degree of L. 0. E. The course is . 
divided into two main parts, hygiene and sanitary- engineering and appliances. 
In Bengal three passed B.E. stadents of the Sibpur CoUego may be' attached 
each year to the Sanitary Engineer under the Local Government for one year’s 
practical training. At Bttrki sanitary engineering forms a portion of the- 
course of study for the Civil Engineering olass. 

Snrvoyinp. . 

Speoitl 783. Surveying forms an impratant portion of the course in the various engi- 

*aa neering colleges and schools ; the only special institutions requiring notice in 
this place are the military survey classes of the Burld College, and the survey 
schools of Bengal. 


784.' The Burki College has classes for training British non-commissioned 
officers and native non-commissioned officers and men in surveying and road 
reconnaissmee. The course lasts for ni-ne months and includes elementar.v 
mathematics, drawing, surveying, and field sketching and reconnaissances, 
Thwe were 30 pupils in the two classes on the 31st March 1902. Com- 
plaint is made that men are sent to the native class who are entirely ignorant 
of arithmetic. “In 1901-02, 6 candidates went up for the British, and 20 • 
for the native, dass examinations ; they were successful. There was formerly 
a olass at Rurki for training junior civilians in surveying, but it is in abeyance. 
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785. Two survey sohoolaare maintaiaed by the Government of Bengal, one Bengd. 

:at Dacca and the other at Cuttack. They are engineenng as well as survey 
•schools and give instruction up to the standard of the Sub-Overseer’s Examination. 

They had between them 197 pupils in 1901-02 against 397 in 1896-97. In both 

the course of study extends over two years, at the end of which students compete 
at the Sub-Overseer’s examination. At the end of the first year’s course an ex- 
■amination is held and amins’* certificates are issued to successful students. They 
then either join the second year’s class or leave to seek employment as amins. At 
Dacca there is, besides, an arrangement for a two year’s course in surveying. At 
the 1901-02 examination, 25 passed the final examination of the second year 
class, 38 passed the survey examination, and 89 passed the first year’s or amin's 
-examination. 

The Be bar School of Engineering has an cmtVs class, and there are also 
'■atnm'e classes attached to several of the Board technical schools. At the 
Behar School 36 pupils went up for the survey examination in 1901-02 and 22 
were successful. 

Draftsman Classes. 

786. The Kadras and Eurki Colleges make speoial provision for draftsman 
■classes. 

' At Madras the qualifications for admission to the draftsman class (which hasUadrat. 
been in existence since before the year 1860) are the same as for the Sub-Over- 
rseer class. The course of instruotion extends over two years, and the subjects 
are geometrical and perspective drawing, free-hand and model drawing, building 
construction and drawing, machine drawing, and estimating. Eirst and second 
■ class certificates are given on the result of the final examinations. At the end of 
the year 1901-02 there were 78 students in the class ; and in the final examina- 
•tion held during that year 24 candidates presented themselves and 20 passed. 

At the same fixatTiinfl.iir>Ti there were 6 private candidates of whom 2 passed. 

787. At Eurki, candidates for the draftsman and computer class are selected BmW* 
from among the most promising draftsmen of the Lower Subordinate class, and 
prepared for employment as draftsmen. The class is now in abeyance, as no' 
students have volunteered for it, A scheme of re-organization is under con- 
■sideration. 

General Statisties. 

788. The total number of pupils in the engineering colleges is sho'wn in Stndenti. 
'Table 142. ' The number at Mai^as has increased considerably, and at 

Poona and Eurki largely. In the latter case part of the increase is due 
to the lengthening of the course in the civil and electrical engineering 
classes. Sibpur alone shows a loss of pupils. The net gain amounts 
to 194 pupils of all classes. The pupils in the engineering and surveying 
• schools are shown in Table 145. Here also Bengal shows a very large 
falling-off. The Victoria Jubilee * Institute at Bombay shows a large in- 
crease, but the attendance in 1896-97 was diminished by the plague. None of 
the other figures require speoial comment. 

789. The expenditure in the engineering colleges increased by nearly ExpeBditnre. 
‘2 lakhs on 3| lakhs. Each college shows a considerable rise, and in the case of 

Eurki it amounts to more than 1 lakh. The - expenditure from Provincial 
Eevenues increased from E3,16,000 to Ei*,61,000, and amounts to 87 per cent. 

•of the total. The expenditoe from fees increased from B34,000 to EB8,000.t 
The expenditure from fees does not include boarding charges. The expendi- 
ture on four of the principal schools is given in Table 147. 

■■ 790. The rates of fees levied, and the principal stipends and scholarships Fees sod 

awarded, in the -chief classes of the engineering colleges andin someof tbe*®^®'*”*''®*’ 
•engineering schools are shown in Tables 148 and 149, 

Mining. 

791. The mining industry is becoming of such great importance in India Siiningr 
that it is necessary to give it a section in this chapter, although, from the “^“***7* ; 

• Snrv6jor« 

+ B58.000 is an aaierstatemeni. The Baiki figores ehovr only B2,274 under the head fees, whereat, 
according tp the Oicil Estimates, the amount should be B2I,lld, — the expenditure from Frovinoial Revenues 
should he Wuoed by a eonesponding amount. 
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educational point of view, there is very little to be'said. Coal minimi s the princi- 
nal industry and it gives employment to some 98,000 persons, ahe total output' 
amounted to 1i million tons in 1901-02, and had increased by 5 million tons 
in ten years. More than four-fifths of the total amount produced comes from the ' 
mines of Bengal. The salt mines of the Punjab, the gold mines of Mysore, the 
manganese ore of the ’Central Provinces, and the mica of Bengal and Madras,: 
are all important. 


lAok of edu- 792 , These industries offer a fairly wide, and a growing, field for the omploy- 
talmfet. ment of’ mining engineers and experts, but the more important posts swe, in . 
general, filled by persons engaged out of India. There is no school of mines in this 
. conntiy, and the facilities for spocial instruction in mining afforded in connection ' 
inth the engineeiing colleges or otherwise are still inconsiderable. Geology and 
mineralogy form a portion of various scientific courses ; the Bombay University 
recognizes mining and metallurgy as an elective subject for the final L. 0. E. ex- 
amination, but it is not shown whether any students take up the course; and two 
passed B. E. students of Sibpur may be sent annually, with soholarships, to undergo 
a course of two years’ practical training in a mine or colliery approved by Govern-, 
ment. Nothing more seems to he done at present, but the question of niaking’ 

. some provision for. training in mining is under the consideration of the 
Government. 

Agricnltiu'c. 

Introductory, 

793. The question of agricultural education has been the subject of much 
anxious consideration on the pait of the Government, but the results hitherto 
attained are inconsiderable when measured by the vast field of possible achieve- 
ment. The agricultural schools have been for the most part frequented by 
students who regard the course as an avenue to employment in the Land Revemfe, 
Agnonltm’al, Court of Wards, and other similar departments of the Government; 
and the number of students who have sought the schools ■with a view to improving 
the methods used on their own property, or in the expectation of finding employ- 
ment among native landholders, has been very small. It^l be seen, however, 
m the account _ shortly to he given of the agricultural college and schools of 
Bengal, the Umted Provinces, and the Central Provinces, that signs are not 
wanting to indicate that this condition of affairs is undergoing modification, and 
there is hope that the landholding and agricultural classes ■will take ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered by the Government to a greater extent than 
has hitherto been the case. 


Ftifline 

Commit. 

rionet’i 

Roportof 

1880 to 
AgriouUural 
Oonfetence 
of 1883. 


History of the Subject. 

7 94i. The disousaon on agricultural education in India has been so protracted 
voluminous, and intricate, that' itis not possible in the present Review to give 
more than a broad outline of its contents. The Famine Commissioners, in their 
report of 1880, advised that attention should be directed to the subject of agricul- 
tural education in country schools. In the following year the opening Resolution 
of the new Revenue and AgiienlturarDepartment of the Government of India 
pointed out that the co-operation of the people must ho secured in working out 
any programme of agricultural improvement, and in correspondence whiohu 
ensued with the Secretaiy of State, the Government of India represented that ' 
no general advance in the agricultural system could be expected until the rural 
population had been so educated as to enable them to take a practical interest in 
agricultural progress and reform. These views were confirmed by the’agrioultural 
conference of 1888, which urged that the measure most immediately demanded 
\mthat of educating teachers competent to give instruction of the required kindi 
The Resolution issued in' the same year by 'the Home Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, reviewii^ the progress of education, placed a direct obligation on 
the Agricultural and Educational Departments in every province to work • oRt 
a practical scheme of agricttltuial education. 


*nift^'* * *** -n Voelcker, Agricultural Chemist to the Royal Society tff - 

Agrioaltntal England, was deputed to India to advise the Government on questions connected 

C^eteneM 
oE 1890 and 
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•with agriculture, and the subject of agricultural education formed an important 
portion of his enquiry. A conference, at ■which all provinces were repre.sentcd, 
met in October 1890 to discuss Ur. Voeloker’s preliminary report, and they passed 
a series of eight resolutions on the educational aspect of the question. They ■were 
to the following general effect ; (1) it is most desirable to extend primary educa- 
tion among the agricultural cla«ses ; (2) as a general rule, instruction in agri- 
culture should be combined ’with tbo existing course of education, and should 
not depend exclusively on separa'te special institutions ; (3) the science of agricul- 
ture should bo recognized by the Universities ; the elementary principles of 
agrioultiu’e should form a prominent subject in the curriculum of village 
schools ; (6) steps should be taken to pro^dde suitable teaclhng and “ readers ” for 
such schools ; (6) the claims of men ■with a scientific agricultural •training 
should bo freely recognized in the revenue and cognate departments of the public 
sei-vice; (7) scientific agriculture should be included among the subjects for the 
examination for entry into such departments ; (8) no arrangements for higher 
agricultural training can be regarded as satisfactory which do not provide 
for a thoroughly practical training of the students in the field and 
laboratory, and for examination tests of a special and searching character 
on the com’se of practical training. Ur. Voelokor’s final proposals 
were considered by a second conference in October 1893, which adopted the 
previous resolutions and added four to the foUo^wing effect ; (9) education 
in the^ lower schools should be of such a practical character as to fit the pupils 
for technical pursuits, including agiicultm'e, as well as for literary and 
commercial pmrsuits ; (10) text-books should deal ■with familiar subjects in 
simple language, and object lessons should ho freely used ; (11) the system of 
training in normal schools should he adapted to qualify school teachers to give 
instruction of the character indicated in the eighth resolution ; (12) a committee 
should he convened in each province to consider the questions raised in the 
resolutions. 

796. In 1894i the Government of India, in reviewing Mr. Nash’s report on Goremment 
education during the years 1887-88 to 1891-92, recorded their opinion that the 
question of agricultural education " is one which cannot ho forced, but should S' isouna 
he dealt with gradually,” and that ” greater success is to be expected from 18D5. 
maldng instruction in the rudiments of agriculture part and parcel of the 
primary system of instruction in the country, than teaching it as a subject 

apart from the general educational programme.” In the following year the 
Government of India reviewed the position in another Resolution in wliich 
they restated the ■view that primary education should be given a practical 
bent, and should ho specially designed to train the eye, hand, and intelligence of 
the. pupils. They agreed ■with the conference of 1893 that “ any system of 
practical education in rural schools must, for whatever class intended, acquire 
an agricultural colouring, because the surrounding objects arc themselves 
agricultural;” and they directed that the educational resolutions of that con- 
ference should he examined by provincial conferences at which the Education 
and Agricultural Departments should ho represented. 

797. 'I’he ■work of the provincial conferences convened both for the general Govcmmtnt 
and educational sides of tbo agricultural question was reviiuved by tbo Govern- ^ 
ment of India in six Resolutions, dated the 20th March 1897, the last of which Js'd? “ 
discussed the subject of agricultural education. The points for consideration 

were grouped under four main heads : primary education, readers and text- 
hooks, training schools, and higher education in agriculture. The Government 
of India rc^viewod the position and the observations of the iwovincial conferences 
under each of these heads, and stated their conclusions with- regard to them. 

In discussing the last head they oh, served that the Local Governments and 
Administrations had generally agreed in the policy put fonvard by the conferences 
for extending the facilities for Ingbcr agricultural training, and that they them- 
selves were prepared to give it every encouragement. But they looked upon 
.tliis, as on all other approved recommendations of the conferences, as only a 
part of a general working plan ■\vhich must he developed as circumstances 
admit. " .For the present,” the Resolution said, "they are content to place upon 
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reooird the conclusions which they consider to he justified by the discussions 
which have been held : — 

(1) that agricultural degrees, diplomas, or certificates should be placed- 

upon the same footing as corresponding literary or Kience degrees, 
etc., in qualifying for admission to Government appointments, 
and more particularly those conuccted.with land-revenue adminis- 
tration; 

(2) that there should be not more than four institutions giving a high 

class diploma, viz., at Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, and some place 
in the North-Western Provinces, and that these should he utilized 
by other provinces ; 

(3) that the dij^oma should eventually be compulsory in the ease of 

certain appointments, e.g., agricultural teachers in training schools, 
assistants to the Biredor of Agrciulture, etc. ; 

(ii) that the p-raotical instruction of candidates for certain subordinate 
appointments at a school, class, or an experimental farm should 
be further considered; 

(6) that a special school course leading up to the agricultural diploma, 
degree, or certificate is required ; 

(6) that the practice of allowing school masters, either before or after 
• appointment, to pass through a course for a few months on a 
Government farm is one which deserves consideration.” 


Qenenl 

remarks. 


Brandies of the Subject. 

798. It will be observed that, throughout the discussion suromarized in the 
above paragraphs, three subjects were dealt with at one and the same time : firstly, 
primary education in rural schools ; secondly, instruction in agriculture as a 
part of the general school course ; and thirdly, special or technical agricultural 
training. All three subjects are intimately ooimccted with the improvement of 
agricultural methods and -with the well-being of the agricultm-al population, but 
from the educational point of view they are separate and distinct. The primary 
education of the peasant children and agriculkual teaching in primaiy and 
secondary schools are dealt with in the chapters on general education to 
which they rightly belong; in the present chapter we are concerned with 
agriculture as a subject of technical training,, and we may now examine 
what progress has been made in carrying out the policy of the Imperial 
Goveimment in this respect. 

Agricnltnral Colleges anil Schools. 

799. At the close of the period under review there were five institutions in 
British India for the techniom teaching of agrioulture ; and, leaving aside 
teachers undergoing a short course of instmetion, they had an aggregate of about 
140 pupils on their rolls. The five institutions were : the College of Agriculture 
at Saidapet near Madras, the Agricultural Branch of the College of Science at 
Poona, the Agricultural Department of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur, 
the Cawnpore Agricultural School, and the Nagpur Agricultural School. AH 
of these institutions, except the Sibpur class, were in existence in 1896-97, and 
they had an aggiegate number of about 90 pupils as compared with the 140 
in 1901-02. The -toree colleges and college classes require a more advanced 
general education from their pupils than do the two schools, and they follow ^ a 
more advanced scientific course. They cannot, however, claim any supe- 
riority in the practical facilities which they offer, or in the practical utility 
of their training. There are a few other institutions in the Bombay Presidency 
and elsewhere in which ngriculture forms the main, or a considerable, portion of 
the course, but they are of much less importance than the agricultural colleges 
and schools proper. 


Dfgree of 800. Bombay is the only Univeirity which recognizes the subject of agri- 
AgriouKuM” Ifrom 1892 to 1897 it granted diplomas in agriculture, and in 1899 it 

of the instituted the degree of Licentiate in Agriculture. As in the case of other pro- 
Un^r^it ^®ssional degrees of the Bombay University, the course extends over three yi*^, 
nmrM y. preliminary qualification is the previous examination, and an examination 
_ is held by the University at the end of each year of the course. 
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801. GPhe agricultural farm at Saidapet, a suburb of Madras, was established Coiiyg® of 
in the year 1864 for purely experimental purposes. In 1876 a school of agrioul- 
ture was founded in coimeotion with the farm, and about the year 1880 it was 
receiving 9 or 10 students annually. In 1885 the farm was abandoned as an 
experimental institution, and a portion only was retained as an annex to the 
college of agriculture. The college, as now constituted, gives a three years’ 
course. The instruction is theoretical and practical, and attached to the 
college are crop lands, grazing land, a farm, a dairy, a veterinary hos- 
pital, a botanical garden, and laboratories, etc. There are some 80 animals 
in the farm stock ; the veterinary hospital is gaining in popularity and treated 
867 animals in 1901-02 against 447 in 1896-97 ; the dairy is equipped with 
modem appliances. The daily routine of instruction is as follows: — 

6-30 A.M. to 8 or 9 a.m. — practical work; 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.— lectures ; 
afternoon — surveying, dissections, laboratory work, and “field cultivation.” 

The ijractical work in agriculture includes field and museum classes ; and in 
1901-02 Class I were trained in ploughing and other field operations, Class II 
were mainly occupied with field cultivation and cultivated two acres of ground, 
and Class III made two agricultural excursions. The Agricultural Chemist 
to the Government of India delivers annually a short course of lectures. The 
oomse of study is defined by the Government technical examinations. At the 
end of the three years’ course an examination is held by the Commissioner for 
Government Examinations, and those who pass in all subjects receive a diploma 
in agriculture. The examination includes the following subjects of the Madras 
technical examination series : — 

Botany (special intermediate standard). 

Fhysiograpliy (intermediate standard). 

Inorganic chemistry (intermediate Standard), 

Organic chemistry (special intermediate standard). 

Veterinary science (intermediate standard). 

Surveying and levelling (special standard). 

Agricnlturol engineering (intermediate standard). 

Agriculture (advanced ^ndard). 

In the examination of 1901-02 only two students succeeded in passing in all 
subjects and gained the diploma. On the 31st March 1902 there were 38 
students on the roUs, against 47 in 1898-97, and 42 in 1900-01. The progress of 
the college has not therefore been satisfactory. Twonty-sevon of these students 
were in receipt of stipends. One of the students was a B. A., 11 were P. A’s; 

19 were matriculates, and 7 were non-matriculates. Twenly-one of the students 
were Brahmans, 13 were non-Brahman Ilindns, 2 wore Muhammadans, 1 was a 
Native Christian, and 1 was a Panchama, Seven scholarships are awarded to 
pupils of the institution. The results of the college not having been considered 
satisfactory, a committee was appointed in 1900 to consider the course of 
training. A revised com'se was introduced shortly after the end of the quin- 
quennium wliich makes provision for more practical out-door work. The 
college cost B41,178 in 1901*02 and fi35,624in 1896-97. 


802. An agricultural branch was added to the College of Scienoe at Poona ABrSouUumi 
in the year 1879. It has a farm attached to it on w'hich quarters arc provided I*™®®** 
for a certain number of students. The coUoge trains students in the three years’ SDienco, 
course for the degree of Licentiate in Agriculture of the Bombay University. Poona, 

The following are the subjects of each year’s course : — 


First year : — 

Trigonometry and physios. 

Inorganic chemistry nnd botany. 
Agriculture. 

Second .year: — 

Orgiinio ohomistry. 

Mensuration. 

Botany. 

Veterinary soiencoi 
Agriculture. 

The examinations are both theoretioal and 
the rolls on the 31st March 1902; on 11 


Third year : — 

Geology and botany. 
(Jheimstry o£ agriculture. 
Surveying and levelling. 
Veterinary scimeo. 
Agrionlture. 


practical. There wore 20 pupils on , , 
e cormsponding date of the plague 

q a 
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year 1890'-97 the class was empty, but in 1896-90 tlioro wore 6 pupils. Pire 
studenfs obtained the degroo of Licenliato in Agriculture in tlie three years 
J900 to 1902. Tlio annual fee is E50, and several scholarships arc granted 
on the result of a competitive examination before the beginning of llie course. 
The agricultural branch of the Poona College cost fi9,615 in 1901-02. 


AqrionUnrni 803. Agiicultural classes arc also attached to the following institutions in 
Bombay Presidency : the Government Pi’aming College, Ahmedabad ; the 
p“Sov. male trainmg college at Rajkot in Kathiawar ; the Kolhapur High School ; 
and the Education Society’s High School, Ahmodnagar. On the 31st March 
1902 there were 117 pupils in these classes distributed as follows; ‘ll- 
Rajkot, 35 Alimedabad, 27 Kolhapur, and 11 Ahmednagar. The classes arc 
examined annually on papers sunt from the Poona college, and the school farms 
aro annually inspected by the agricullnral instructor of the college. The 
scliool com'se extends over two years, and the students aro examined at the end 
of each year. Tlio following are the subjects of the course • 


First year:— 

Gliomistry. 

Huxley’s Introductory Science Primer. 
Elementary pliysies. 

Asriculturo. 

Surveying. 


Second yc.ar ; — 

Clicmistry. 

PhysicB. 

Apfricnltnrc. 

Bol.'iny. 

Physical "coginpliy. 

Siirvoying. 

Levelling and surveying. ^ 

I'hyfiolngy. >• Option, al subjects, 

Hotnny. J 


Students who pass the examination obtain certificates, and additional certi- 
ficates are given for the voluntary subjects. The instruction is of an cloraontaiy 
oliaraoter, Porraorly agricultural classes were attacbed to a larger numbur 
of high suhools, but the system is gradually disappearing. Tlio Director says 
(Report for 1899-1900) that they haro not been a success, "and at present 
serve a useful purpose only in tbo preparation of a few students for the 
University school final examination.” 


AgriouRural 804. The agricultural dopaitment of the Civil Engineering College at Sibpur 
was opened in tlic year 1899. As first constituted it comprisecl a higher class and 
Enginecrhlg » class; tlus ’arrangement was modilied in Novemher 1901, .and now there 
College, is only one class the coui'sofor which extends over two years. Plots for culti- 

sikpnr, vation have been set aside in the college grounds, but the anungements for 

practical training arc inadequate. Students rorido on the college promises 
under conditions similar to students of other departments. Three classes of 
students aro admitted to the course ; and the conditions for their admission are 
as follows : — 

(1) P. E. examinatiou; under 23 years of ago. 

(2) B. A. examination, B course ; under 23 years of age; nominated 

by the Government. 

• (3) Persons of the landholding class ; suiriciont education to follow the 

course ; nominated by the Government. 


An examination is held at the end of each year of the course, and a diploma 
IS granted on the results of the final examination, which must be countersigned 
by the Director of Land Records and Agriculturo. Tbo course for the higher 
class m 1901-02 was as follows 


Piret year 

Science and practice of ngriculluro. 
3?arm class and farm work. 
Book-keeping and zamindavi 


>vwv*iuu.ijr science* 
oxnveying. 

-Drawing. 


accounts. 


Botany. 
"Vetcrmai-v 


Second year : — 

Science and practice of agriculture. 
Agrienltnrul chemistry. 

Form olass and faim work. 

Law of landlord and tenant, smvey and 
settlement regulations. 

Chemistry, 

Botany, 

Geology and meteorology. 

Irrigation and drainage. 
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805. Tliere were 20 students on the rolls on the Slst March 1901, hut 
shortly afterwards the number fell to 6, owing mainly to the abolition of the 
lower class. Twelve students of the higher class, and 6 students of the now 
defunct lower class, appeared in the final examination during the year 1901-02, 

Ton out of 12 of the higher class, and all of the lower class, passed. Two of the 
17 passed students of the higher class have been appointed Deputy Collectors, 
and G Sub- Deputy Collectors. Two lower class students have been appointed 
overseers of the Sibpur and Chittagong farms ; two higher olass students are 
employed as teachers of agrioultm'c and science at the Dacca and Hooghly nor- 
mal schools ; and 6 passed students have been employed by private landholders. 

Only one higher class and 3 lower olass students have failed to obtain employ- 
ment. No tuition fees are charged except to special students, and a scholar- 
ship of K30 a month is awarded on the results of the first year’s examination. 

The agricultmral department cost Rll,G64f in 1901-02. 

806. The Cawnpore school gives a two years* course of theoretical and AgrionUntai 
practical training, and has a farm, laboratories, etc. The buildings and labora- 

tories are said to be unsuitable, but their improvement has been left in 
abeyance pending the consideration of the question whether the school shall 
be raised to the status of a college. The apparatus has recently been increased, 
and a small scientific library has been purchased. There are two boarding 
houses attached to the school, but the accommodation is said to bo insuflicient. 

The school has three sections : a Kamingo section for training revenue subordi- 
nates, etc., a teacher’s section, and a landholder’s section. 'J'he first section is 
much the largest. At the -end of the course an examination is held by the 
officers of the llevenue Department. There were 66 students on the rolls in 
November 1901, against 4iL in 1900 and 30 in March 1897. Porty-eight of the 
students were in the Kauungo section, 3 in the teacher’s section, and 2 in the 
zamindaii section. Both the students in the last named section were land- 
holders, one was a B. A. and the other had parsed the intermediate examina- 
tion. The Director says that “ it is a hopeful sign that men with such good 
educational qualifications, who are genuine agricultural students and not study- 
ing merely with the intention of ultimately taking service, should be taking 
advantage of the school. ” In the examination held in April 1902 no student 
failed to pass “and a largo proportion passed in the first division which 
represents a high standard of effioieno;f. ”* “ Many former students are now 
employed as Kanungos, and a groat majority of them are well spoken of. There 
is some demand for passed students for employment in other provinces, and ap- 
plications hare been received from laigc landholders for their services. In fact, 
though the number turned out by tho school annually increases, the demand for 
them continues to be greater than the supply, so that there is room for further 
development. ’’+ Tho expenditure on tho school decreased dming tho five years 
from B4,820 to E4,24i0. 

807. An agricultural class was opened in 1901 in connection with the AgrSeuUnmi 
Moradabad Normal School and has progressed, on tho whole, satisfactorily, 

There is a farm attached to tho school which is said to be well managed. ’ Komni 

Sobool. 

808. The Nagpur agricultural school consists of three sections : — Anricniinroi 

Section I . — The English classes in which students pass through a two 

years’ course of training in agriculture, preparatory to receiving 
appointments in tho Subordinate Bevenuc Department, 

Section I/.— The normal classes, in which idllago school masters undergo 
a course of training for six months in order to qualify them to 
teach in village schools tho agricultural lessons embodied in. the 
reading books. 

Section 111. — 'Ihomalgueari class, in which the sons of landowners and 
others who intend to make fanning their profession, undergo a 
course of one year’s training in tho vernacular in praotioal farming. 

The main object of English classes is to give a sound elementary edu- 
cation in agriculture to persons desiring Government employment in ^o Daud 
Kecords, Settlement, Agricultural, Court of Wards, and other departments. The 

* Report of tho Diroctor of Land Records ond Asricollnrc lot tho year ending tho SOlh September 1903, " 

+ Beport of tho Director of rnblic Instmction for 1001-03. 
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Director of Agriculture states that it has been an excellent recruiting ground, 
and that it has greatly raised the standard of T 7 orlc in the departments with which 
it is connected. Candidates for admission must, except they he specially exempted 
sons of landholders or agriculturalists, haye passed the matriculation or school 
final examination. The instruction is given in English. The course of studies, 
which extends over two years, includes the elements of botany, chemistry, 
geology, veterinary science, land surv^ing, drawing, and agriculture. Prac- 
tical instruction is given in the experimental farm which adjoins the school, 
whilst the students are allotted plots of ground on which they sow their own 
crops, all the cultivation being done by fiieir own hands. There is a veterinary 
dispensary close to the school, where the students are taught the treatment of 
simple cattle diseases. It is proposed to increase the time devoted to field work 
and to reduce the amount of theoretical instruction. There were 11 students in 
the English class on the 31st March 1902 against 17 in 1896-97. The Director 
of Land Eecords considers that the small number of students is largely due 
to the raising of the entrance standard. There is also considerable ignorance 
as to the future of passed students, a feeling is said to exist that the promotion 
of passed students is not adequate, and complaints have been made that the 
theoretical part of the course is too burdensome. Steps are being taken to remove 
the avoidable obstacles to the prosperity of the school. The Director of Public 
Instruction considers, also, that the location of the sohool at iN'agpur militates 
against its popularity, students from the northern part of the prqvinoe being 
deterred by the long journey. The final examination at the end of the course is 
held by outside examiners : aU the students were sucoessful in the examina- 
tion of 1901-02. Pour scholarships varying from'E7 to filO a month are given 
each year, and a scholarship tenable in the agricultural branch of the Poona 
College is given annually to a promising E. A. student of the school. The cost of 
the English olass increased during the quinquennium from £2,408 to £2,689. 

809. The Momai c<3Mj*«e for the training of village sohool masters extends 
over six months ; there are two sessions during the year, and an examination for 
certificates is held by outside examiners at the end of each session. Instruction 
is now limited to the clear explanation of those subjects which are taught in the 
village schools. The course is both theoretical and practical. The students con- 
stantiy visit the farm, cultivate small garden plots, and are made to practise 
simple experiments with apparatus in order that they may he able to illustrate in 
their own schools the lessons which they have learned in the class. The sessions 
which opened in November 1901 was attended by 31 sohool masters and 38 ex- 
students of normal schools ; 63 out of the total 69 passed the examination and 
were awarded certificates. The olass cost £2,556 in 1901-02. 

810. The malguzari class was opened dming the year 1901-02, “ The course 
lasts for ten months from the loth May to the 16th March, thus covering two 
complete agricultural seasons, one Icharifani one rabi. The object of the class 
is to give a sound training in practical farming rather than instiuction in 
elementary agrionltural science. The instruction given in the class-room is 
reduced to a minimum, the main education being given in the fields of the 
experimental farm, where the students take an active part in the actual opera- 
tions of cultivation. The training thus corresponds more to the English 
system of farm pupils than to that of an agricultural sohool, tlie instruc- 
tion being confined to subjects which can afterwards he put to use by any 
ordinary cultivator in his own field.’’* The olass has made a fairly sucoessful 
start, and some District Councils and Eeudatoiy States have evinced their interest 
in it by granting scholarships to students from their districts and territories. 
The Director of Agriculture says ' 

There is much evidence to show that -there is a distinct movement amon^ the more 
enlightened native gentlemen towards agricultural improvement. The old attitude of distrust 
and doubt towards any suggestions for improvement of local systems of cultivation has very 
largely disappeared, new proposals being now welcomed and given a trial- a result which I 
believe to be partly due to the chastening influence of the past famines and failures. 

_ 811. The Director of Agricidtui'e makes the following remarks on the 
equipment of the institution : — 

^e greatest improvement made during the year was the opening of a hostel adjoining the 
csperimcn'tol farm. This hostel is, however, not large enough to house all the students, and 
, its extension has been sanctioned. Instead of being scattered in boarding houses in different 


* Bopott of the Director of Agrionltute, Central ProvinccB, lOOI-O^. 
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paitsj tbo students will then all bo housed in one building', close to the class>rooms and farm : 
and this should load to a marked improvement in discipline. The present class-rooms are quite 
inadequate, but provision for class-rooms and laboratories for the whole school has been made 
in the Yictona Memorial Technical Institute, which is now being built on a site adjoining the 
farm. The school buildings will then bo complete and excellent, all being concentrated close 
to the farm. 

Training of Village Oilicers, etc. 

812. Under this head we have to notice only the tapedars' school in Sind, 
the patwari schools of the United Provinces and the Punjab, and the survey 
schools of Burma. 

In the tapedars' school at Hyderabad, Sind, pupils are trained, mainly in Topedors' 
agriculture and surveying, to perform the duties of village officers. The course 
extends over two years, and there is an examination at the end of each year. 

The pupils are all boarders, and they numbered 80 on the 31st; March 1902. 

The institution is said to be very efficiently managed. Writing about it in the 
Beport for 1900-01, tlie Director said ; — 

An institution which annually sends out about 50 village officials with a fair knowledge of 
agriculture ond surveying is one of very great importance, and it appears very desirable that 
similar institutions shoald by degrees ho established cisowhetc in the Presidency for the instruc- 
tion of village officials, and also of masters of rural schools who might be passed through a 
short coarse of agricultural training. 

813. The United Provinces and the Punjab have a number of local schools Patwnri 

for training or viUago land revenue officials. These schools are under 

tlio control of the revenue official.*:, and the Education Department has no direct ProvinccB 
concern with them. The United Provinces education statistics include 42 of 
these schools with 1,869 pupils under the head “ other schools”; the Punjab 
schools are not included in the returns of the Director of Public Instruction. 

814. In the Burma returns arc included 21 ” survey schools ” with 662 Snrvey 
pupils. These schools train pupils, mainly in arithmetic, revenue law, and 
surveying, for employment in subordinate posts in the Department of Land "* 
Records, '^ey are granted certificates on the result of an examination held by 

the Educational Syndicate. It is said that a large proportion of those who pass 
the examination do not join the Land Records Department ; some become clerks, 
and others migrate from their districts in search of work and disappear. Some 
of the pupils are the sons of village headmen, who, on leaving school, return to 
their villages and eventually themselves become headmen. 

Veterinary Seience. 

815. The veterinary colleges and schools of India train students for the inttodBotory. 
subordinate ranks of the Government Civil Veterinary Dopailanent ; for employ- 
ment by Local Boards, Municipalities, and Native States ; and for other employ- 
ment and private practice. 'J'hc great majority of the qualified students enter 

the service of the Government or of Native States and local bodies. The 
colleges and schools have veterinary hospitals attached to tlicm, and give a sound 
theoretical and practical trainuig, 'I ho passed students as a rule turn out satis- 
factorily, and natives of India trained in the colleges and schools have been 
employed on active services in South Africa and China, and have been engaged 
elsewhere out of India. Training is also given to some military pupils. 

816. The following is a list of the institutions : — 

the Bombay Veterinary College, Pnrel, Bombay ; institations. 

the Bengal Veterinary College, Bdgatchia, near Calcutta; 

the Lahore Veterinary College ; 

the Rajputana Veterinary School, A jmerc ; 

the Burma Vetorinai’y School, Rangoon. 

In Madras veterinary science forms (as stated above) part of tbo agricul- 
tural course. 

The Bombay veterinary college was founded in the year 1886 ; it is located Bombay 
on its own estate at Parol, and is worked in conjunction with the Pai Sakarbai 
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Dinsha-w Petit hospital of the Bombay Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Atiimals ; the veterinary officers of the college are ex-officio in charge of 
the hospital. The college and hospital are -well equipped, and the -whole in- 
cludes a patho-haoteriological laboratory, a chemical laboratory, a pharmatgr, 
two horse -wards, five cattle wards, one dog ward, one isolation ward, one 
tetanus -ward, post-mortem and dissection rooms, a forge and shoeing shed 
etc. On the staff are a principal, one assistant principal, two assistant professsors* 

. two instructors for the vernacular class, one instructor in shoeing, and three 
assistant veterinary officers. The institution is managed by the principal under 
the control of the Director of Public Instruction. 

Be^l 817. The Bengal veterinary institution, consisting of a veterinary school and 

hospital, was founded in 1893 and was raised in 1899 to the status of a collco-e. 
The college is a large building in which there are three lecture rooms, a museum 
a library, a pharmacy, a lecturer’s room, and a photograpMo room. The veteri- 
nary hospital consists of four horse wards, a post-mortem and dissecting room a 
shoei^ forge, an operating shed, and stove rooms; special isolation Wfisare 
provided outside tiie college compound. A hostel with accommodation for 50 
boarders is attached to the college. The staff consists of a principal, an assistant 
principal, three lecturers, a hospital surgeon, and a subordinate staff. The whole 
is controlled by a committee of officers and native gentlemon appointed by tlie 

Government ^ 

’ ; 
f 

ySm . vetermary ooHcge has a public hospital for animals attached 

a.Beg.,ma to It -With a large in-patient and out-patient practice j there is a well appointed 
Bajpatima operating theatre and a large shoeing forge. The staff consists of a principal a 
professor, three lecturers and a clinical cleric, and the institution is under 
aohook. the general control of the Director of Land Records and .Agriculture. The 
praotice of the hospital attached to the Ajmere school is smaller than that of 
any of the three colleges. The Burma school has a small numher of students ‘ 
and they receive their training partly in the sohool and partly by working 
under vetemary assistants of the Provincial department. ■ 


fcatS „ 819. The following table exhibits the principal features of the systems in 

the Bjstem of foroe in tlio several institutions 


insfraotion. ■ ■ 



Length o{ 
oonrso and 
language 



toatitatioiie 

Enttauco (inalifioaUoaa. 

Examinations. 

Siplomas and certificates. 

1 


instrwtion. 



Bomhay Teteiitiary 
college. 

Matriculatioti or eehool 
final, or sixth Engliah 
standard, and a special 
entrance examination. 

Tlitco yearr, 
English. 

1 

1 

One at the end of each 
year, bold by a Beard 
of Examiners nppoin- 
ted by the Govomment. 

(1) Biplouia as gradnate 
of the college on 
passing tho final ox- 
nmination. 

(fi) 6pcoial_ certificate of 
poficiency to stn* 
dents nho attend 
Buppldmoutnry 
oonrscs and pass 
examinations in 
them. 

Bengal veterinary 
college. 

Matriculation, or promo- 
ted to first claea of a 
high school, or passed 
the middle English 
scholsrahip exami- 
nation. 

Three yeate, 
English. 

One at the end 'of each' 
year, held by a Board 
of Examinere appoint- 
ed by the Govornmont, 

(1) As at Bomhay. 

(2) Special certificates of 
profioienoy to sin- 
uonts rrho havo per- 
formed satiefactntily 
tho duties of olird- 
cal olorks, prosecu- 
tors, and monitors. 

Ijahore veterinary 
, college^ 

Middle school exami- 
nation and an exami- 
nation in the handling 
of animalB. 

Three years, 
vomaenlar. 

One at the end of caioh 
year, the first hytiio 
college' staff and the 
second and third by a 
Board 'of Examiners. 

Oorfcificato ns veterinary 
assistant on passing the 
final examination. 

• ' ' 
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Inotilution. 

Enlranoo qnalifications. 

1 Longth of 
ooniao and 
langnago 
of - 

instmotion. 

1 ! 

Examinatioao. 

Diplomas and oertifioatos. 

Bomliay TotorinoTT 
coltofTo, lalufrit’ 
(fairior) class. 

Fifth Tonincnlar sInn- 

Two years. 

Odd at tho ond ofoneh 

SalutrVi ccrlifirato on 

dard (or rqnivalont] 
and an examination in 
tho handling of ani- 
mals. 

Tomaoulor.' 

year, tho first by tho 
collcgo atiiff, and tho 
spcond by the Board of 
Examinors. 

passing tho final oxami* 
nation. 

Bajputnna votori- 

Information not arnil- 

Two yoarf. 

Ono at tlio ond of oach 

Cortifiento on passing 

mry soliool. 

nhlo. 

vornoonlor. 

year, hold by n Board 
of Examiners, 

tho final examination. 

BiiTmn vctcrinnr; 
sehool. 

Ditto 

Two yc.ar8, 
Torniicniar. 
(Sfayoxtond 
to thiw 
ycaro in 
the cose of 
baokward 
pnpils). 

A qualirying pxiimin- 
ation at tho ond of tho 
conrao; faithor parti- 
cnlars net nraihible. 

Cortilicalo on passing tho 
final examination. 


The three coUeges give a three years’ course and the two schools a two 
years’ course. Tlie length of the Punjab course has been raised from two to 
three years in the case of students entering the college in or after the year 
1900*01. In the Bombay and Bengal colleges instruction is given in English, 
and the general system is much the same'in these two institutions. In the 
other institutions instraotion is given in the vernacular. The Bombay coUege 
has a lower or saluU'i class, in which a two years* course is given in the voma- 
cular. 

820. The following table compares the subjects of instruotion in the various 
institutions ; — 


Insiitntlon. 

First year. 

Soeoad year. 

Third year. 

Bombay yctoriiiary 
college. 

Anatomy) clcmcntnry phy- 
siology : oiomontary ohemis- 
try ; elcmcnbiry botany ) 
materia medico nnd phar- 
macy ; handling of animats. 

Anatomy; comparatiTO ana- 
tomv ; dissections ; thcoro- 
ticaf CQuino medioino nnd 
sutgo^ ; theoretical borino 
medioino and surgery ; 
thenpeutioB ; theorotical 
principlro of horso-shooing. 

' Praotioal cqoinomcdirinonnd 
surcc^; practical bovino 
medioino and surgery ; opor- 
ative aurgrr^ ; hygiene; 
obstetrics, rearing and 
breeding ; soimdness, ageing 
and detection of laraonoss; 
veterinary law; meat and 
milk inspection. 

Bengal Tctcriii&ry ^ 
cdlegc. j 

i 

1 

1 

Tiioiamo sohjocts ns in tho 
Bombay collogc. (Tlio phy- 
siology course is different). 

Anatomy; equine medioino 
ond surgery ; bovino medi- 
cine and snrgory ; hygiene ; 
ohstotrics, breeding nnd 

1 caring; tbernpcutics ; proo- 
ticul microscopy ; horsc- 
shodng. 

Surgery ; vetorinarr law ; 
ogoing horso and cattle ; fit- 
ting saddles an J harness, and 
tho treatment of saddle 
galls ; shoeing ; practical 
hygiene; soundness. 

Ponjah votcrin.ary 
lollcgo. 

Chemistry ; anatomy and 
pliysiology; mcdiolno nnd 
anrgery; mntciin modica; 
pharmacy ; obstetrics ; 

bovino medioino, pathology 
and obstetrics. 

Cliomistry ; anatomy and 
physiology ; bovino modi- 
oino and surgery ; cqnino 
oicdicino and surgery ; 
materia medioa ; obstotrics ; 
operativo surgery ; hospital 
practieo; diessing. 

[ Ths coiirso hero described is 
ns it stood before division 
into three yearly parts.] 

Bomh.iy veterinary 
college, Mlutri 
class. 

Anatomy and physiolocy; 
materia medico ond phar- 
macy ; handling of animals. 

Medioino ondsuigocy ; shoo- 
ing; obstetrics ond brood- 
ing; bygionc, stablo man- 
agomont, nnd dictotios. 


Ajincro veterinary 
school. 

Anatomy of tho horso; 
anatomy of tho ox ; pliy- 
siology, — digestion, nutri- 
tion, oiroulation, and respi- 
ration ; nervous and other 
systems. 

Maiiipnlalion of domosticated 
animals; hospital practieo; 
oqulno medioino and anr- 
geiy ; stable manogoment 
andiBctolics; bovino modi- 
dno and sargciy, including 
ohstetricB. 


Bnrma vetcrinaiy 
school. 

1 Instruction in gencinl Buhjccls such us olcmentury anatomy, pliysiology, materia medics, 
olo. ) and special training in matters pertaining to contagions diseases, and to tiie care 
1 of stock. 


2 (j 


Couiso of 
initi notion. 
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Practical 821 Everjwliere the course of training is largely praotit^l ; the (praetor 

ttainine. practical training in the three colleges is shown in the following table 


Institation: 

First year. 

i 

Scoond year. 

Third yoftfo 

Eomlmy votmnnry 
coUego. 

Students locoivo instrnotion 
nt tho pharmacy, hospital, 
and forge. 

1 

Students attend hospital prac- 
tieo, Tcooivo clinical in- 
stmelion, nnd dissect every 
part of the animal frame, 
^ley also attend tho forgo 
and pharmacy. 

1 

- ^ 
Stndonis perform the dntici 
of clinical clerks and dress* 
era; perform operations on 
tliolis'ing nnd dead snbjcot; 
eoednet post-mortem oxami. 
nations ; mako thomsclTCs 
fiiiniliar with tho use of tits 
microscope and tho appli* 
onccs used in the patho* 
bnctoinlogical lahoiatoiy; 
are instructed in the msni. 
pulation of the Tatioos in* 
struments nsed in prereniire 
inoonlation ^against rinde^ 
post, nnd in thediimnoiis 
and treatment of ganders. 

vetormary 

college. 

As at Bombay. 

Students perform tho duties of clinical clerks and dressers 
and attend at operations; they ore insimetelin opcratisni 
on dead subjects, and attend on lisfing imimals. ■ 

PaniAb vclerinai'y 
college. 

The coarse inoludcs dissections, pothmorlem cxuinination, operations and clinical rrork. 
Stndenta of tho final olnss not in monthly rototion ns hospital dressers ; two of the senior 
students nro also selected as assistant curators in the moaoum, nnd two as proscotors for 
the anatomy class, . , . . 


Syctom of 822. In the Burma soliool the system, is somewhat different. The mch 

Bchoou™* selected ape usually the sons of headmen of villages, with a fair education, 
accustomed to cattle, and, in the majority of cases, .capable of diagnosing the 
most important contagious and infectious diseases before entering the school. 
The first part of the training is devoted to a certain amount of book -virork 
and theory; the student is then sent to a reliable veterinary assistant, with 
whom he travels and from whom he learns district work. He then returns to 
the school for a further period, and accompanies the superintendent on all ocoa- 
sions Avhen inocnlations, etc,, are being carried out in the field. Owing to 
tlie small number of the students it is possible to carry out this system 
thoroughly, and to devote a considerable amount of individual attention to each 
pupil. The pupil is taught throughout the course that his chief work consists 
in suppressing outbreak of contagious disease, in advising villagers as to 
methods of segregation, in farthering the storage of ■^vater and fodder, and 
generally in looking after the welfare of the agricultural stock. 

Staiisiics of 823. Statistics relating to the veterinary colleges and schools are given in 
Table 161. There were an aggregate of 322 pupils in these institutions, of 
whom 81 were in the English and 241 in the vernacular classes.^ Many of 
the students hold stipends or scholarships, and they may be divided into classes 
according to the conditions under which they are sent to tho schools. Of the 
4(5 students in the Bombay college, 26 were paying students, 12 were holders of 
Government scholarships, 1 was a Government free student, and 7 were 
deputed by Native States or Local and Municipal Boards. In tho Bombay 
salutH class, 70 were Government free students, and 6 were deputed by Native 
States, etc. In the Bengal college, 15 of the students were Government stipend 
IioMots, and 20 were holders of stipends or scholarships from District Boards, 
Municipalities, or Native States, 'llie 64 students who entered tho Lahore college 
in 1901 were classified as follou's : military students, 24 ; stipend holders from 
the districts, 16 ; free students, 16 ; and paying students, 9. In the Bajputana 
school there were 8 students deputed from Native States and 63 paying pupils. 
All the Bimma students were stipend holders under training for Government 
service. Eifty-six students passed out of tho colleges and schools in 1901-02. 
Six of them gained the diploma of the Bombay college, and 9 of the Bengal 
college ; 16 gained tbe Bombay salttfri certificate, 18 the Bajputana certificate 
and 7 the Burma certificate. No final examination was held at Lahore 'as the 
first hatch of students tinder the new regulations had only completed their 
second year of study ; 24 of tlicm passed the second annual examination. 
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824). Bombay. — Of tbe 6 students who graduated in 1901-02, one was already Bmpiojmont 
in the' service of the Cochin State, 2 were working as assistant veterinaiy officers rtaS'e. 
at the college, and one was employed in the Glanders and - Bavey Department, 

Bombay. Out- of the graduates of previous batches, one obtained a permanent 
appointment as veterinary assistant in Assam for rinderpest inoculation duty, 
another a temporary appointment in the Civil "Vetorinaiy Department of the 
Bombay Presidency, and a third a post under the Bombay 'I'ramway Company. 

Out of the 16 candidates who obtained the saltdri’s oertifioate in 1901-02, two 
were sent .by the Remount Department and were employed by that Department, 

1 was’ sent by the Akalkot State and obtained employment in the State, 6 
were employed in the Berar Yeterinary Department, and 3 wore selected as 
salulris for service in South Africa. The question of establishing Local Boaid 
veterinary dispensaries, in which e^r-students of the college will be employed, has 
been under consideration. 

; - Bengal. — Twenty-eight candidates graduated in the three years ending 
1900-01 ; 22 of them wore employed by Government or District Boards, 4 by 
other local bodies, and 2 were in private practice. 

Lahoue.— In the same three years 136 students obtained the Lahore certi- 
ficate as veterinary assistants, and the groat majority were in the service of the 
Government or of Local Boards. The Principal of the Lahore Veterinary 
College makes the following remarks on the employment of his students 

The demand for veterinary assistants still remains very great, applications from all sources 
being numerous. 'Jlic men sent to Africa have generally been well reported on. I am sorry to 
record that two of them are reported to have been killed in the action nt Klipdrift. One veterinary 
- asristant also died in Uganda. Volunteers for service in foreign countries aro plentiful always 
when tbo services of men arc available, hi en in private practice are doing well, and I think 
that more of them will st.art soon, as they aro encouraged by tho success of those who have 
already done so. I am sorry to find that tho terms offered in the Funjab Provincial Service are 
so bad, worse even than those in the Transport and in tho United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Snbordbato Veterinary Department, and I am afraid tho Government cannot expect to secure 
the services of the best men, which seems a pity considering that they spend money on training 
them. 

Rajpotana .—Since tho school was founded in 1894i, 110 students (includ- 
ing those of 1901-02) have qualified. Of these only 21, many of whom were 
taking a holiday after leaving the school, were unemployed. 

Burma. — In tho three years ending 1900-01, 7 students passed out of tho 
college, and aU of them are in Govermnent service. 

826. Statistics of expenditure in 1901-02 (which caimot be shown on a uniform Expendiiuro. 
basis) are given in Table 161. Tho receipts from tuition fees are small and 
amoimtcd to iil,786 in the Bombay college, to Rl,119 in tho Lahore college, to 
R 1,890 in the Ajmero school, and to nil in the Bengal college and Burma 
school. 

Forestry. 

Introdnotory. 

826. The good couservancy of the Indian forests is a matter of the first im- The foieiU 
portance, not only hcoause of the great commercial value of the timber they pro- 

duce, hut also, and more especially, heoanse of the part they play in the general 
agriculture of the country. Tho Bamine Commission m-ged tho importance 
of forest conservancy as a safeguard for agriculture, pointing out that a supply 
of wood for fuel is necessary if cattle manure is to be used to any extent for the 
fields, and also that forest growth serves to retain tho moisture in the sub-soil. 

The principal forests of Brifeh India are maintained and worked by the State 
in the general public benefit. The State forests which are under tho control 
of the Borcst Department extended in the year 1901-02 over about 217,600 
square miles ; out of this total over 89,000 square miles were “reserved” and 
open to systematic conservancy. The reserved area was greatest in the Central 
Provinces, Burma, Madras, and Bombay in the order named. 

827. The forest schools have been established and are maintained mainly for The FoM»t 
the training of officers and subordinates of the Forest Department of the State, 

The Forest Department is divided into a superior and a subordinate service. The 
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consists of oDScers in charge of "oivoles”, known as conservators, 
S thek depnto and assistants; the subordinate staff comprises rangers, 
deputy-rangeri. foresters, and guards. The superior servioe is again divided mto 
SmuOTial and a Provincial service ; officers of tho Imperial service are recruited 
S^ffiand, and officers of the Provincial service are appointed in India. 
AnStments are made to the Provincial semce by the promotion of rangers, 
aT appointments to the upper classes of the subord.n^ services are given. 
L genial, to qualified students of the forest schools. The arrangements in 
Madras and Bombay are to some extent different from those prevaihng m oihor 

provinces. Schools of Forestry. 


828 The principal school of forestry in India is the Imperial Porest School at 
BehraP'un which trains subordinates for the forest departments of all provinces 
except Bombay and Burma. Instruction is given at the College of Science, 
Poem to candidates for the subordinate forest seiwice in the Bombay Presidency ; 
and a ’school was opened in Burma in 1899 for training forest subordinates 

belonging to that province.* 

nchra Dnn Forest School, 


829. The Imperial Forest School at Debra Dun was founded in the year 1878. 
The school has six lecture rooms, a library, a niuseum, a herbarium, a laboratory, 
a resin distillery, an apparatus for the^ extraction of tannin, a cai^enter’s work- 
shop, quarters for 80 students, a ho^ital, a fruit garden, a tree park, and a 
nursery and plantation. The school is under the administrative control of the 
Inspector General of Forests, who is assisted by a Board of Control of forest 
and educational officers. The superior staff of the .school consists of a Director, 
a Deputy Director, two instructors, a vernacular instructor, and an assistant 
instractor. They are aU members of the Forest Department, and they are as- 
sisted by forest officers of the local circle and others. The conservator of the 
circle is ordinarily the Director of the school. 


ciaiiesand 830, The sohool is divided into two classes. The upper class reads in English 
alSions for the higher standard or ranger’s certificate, and the lower class reads in 
^ Hindustani for the lower standard or forester’s certificate. The maximum 

aimual number of admissions is usually 40 m the uppor and 10 in the lower 
nlmw, There are three categories of students in each class : — 

(o) private students, 

(6) students in Government service, and 
(c) students deputed by Native States. 

Private students must he between the ages of 18 and 25 at^ the time of ad- 
mission, those for the upper class must pass an entrance examination in English 
and elementary mathematics, and those for the lower class must have passed 
the middle school examination, and must also possess a competent knowledge of 
Hindustani. Of the 36 candidates who passed the school entrance examination in 
1901-02, ail but 4 had already passed an examination of standard not lower than 
the matriculation examination. The students admitted in 1901-02 were claatified 
as follows : — 

JJffper class. 

Government etudente . . . _ • • • • ' 1 

Private students holding Government stipends .... 6 
Private students without Government stipends .... 18 
Stipendiary students deputed by Native States .... 4 


Total . . 35 


Lower class. 

Government suudents .... 
Private students ..... 
Stipendiary students deputed by Native States ' 


7 

1 

S 


Total . ■ 10 


Out of these students three were Europeans. 


* Since the dose oE the qainqaennium the Eomhay Goroniment lave hegnn to tend stndlents to Dehn 
I)nn,anaBnmaunotptcduaeafroinaomBso. 
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831. The course of instruction in each class extends over two years and the ConMo of 
subjects are as follows : — 

1 , FoTOstry — inolading sylviculture, utilization, and forest working-plans, botli tlieoro- 

tical and practical. . u • • ji. • 

а. Mathematics— elementary aritlimolio, algebra, trigonometry, and mechanics; in their 

application to forest questions. ... , • , 

8. PhysiSl science— including eliemistry, physics, physiology, geology, mineralogy, 

and soils. „ • j, x- p 

4. Botany, both ihooretical and practical; including the collection and preservation o£ 

б, Zoology— 'the classification of animals and the study of nscfnl nnd ^ dangerous 

species, specially of insects, and the collection nnd preservation of specimoiis. 

C. Drawng, sutvejdng, and estimating : ns required for forest officers. 

7. FBrost engineering, theoretical and praotieal. 

8. Forest law, the elements of criminal law, and departmental organization. 

9. Forest accounts and procedure. 


Piactical training is given both at the college and in the forest, and a con- 
siderable part of each year is spent in camp. The following are the terms of 
study included in the course '• — 

f Preliminaty term- April 15th to June 30th, in comp or at Dehra Bun. 

Rains terms— July 1st to October Slot, in Dchia Dnn. 

First year. Winter term— November let to December 22nd, in camp. 

Vacation — December 23rd to January 5th. _ 

^Spring term — January 6th to March Slst, in camp. 

f Hill tour term— April 1st to May Slat, in camp. 

1 Vacation— June 1st to 30th. 

Rains term— July 1st to October Slst, in Dehra Dan. 

Second year. Winter term — November lat to Dooembot 22nd, in camp. 

Vacation — December 28rd to January 5th. 

Spring '.erm— January 6th to February 15tU in camp, 

^Esarmnations, including survey test — Pebraary IGth to March Slst. 


832. Examinations ave held once a month and n final examination at the end 

of the course. The students of each class may obtain either a " pass ” oertifleato ap' 

or an “ honours ” oei'tificate according to the percentage of marks which they pointmcnu 
gain, lu irks given in the monthly examiaations count towards the final result. 

Students who obtain the higher standard certificate arc qualified for appointment 
as rangers (on Rs. 60), and if they hold an honours certificate they are eligible 
for appointments in the fourth grade of rangers on Rs. 80. Students who 
obtain the lower standard cortifioate are eligible for appointment as deputy 
rangers or foresters, and after five years’ satisfactory service (or two in the case 
of students who obtain an honours certificate) they may be promoted to the post 
of ranger. 

833. On the Slst March 1902 there wore 93 students in the college, 79 in stmienu. 
the upper and 14 in the lower olass, TIic following table shows the result of 

the examinations held in 1897 and 1902 





Ufpiib cuss. 



Loweb CtiSS. 


Tear. 











Candidates. 

Honours. 

Ordmnry 

pais. 

Failed. ' 

Candidates. 

Honours. 

Ordinary 

pass. 

Failed. 

1897 . 

• 

24 

1 

28 

1 

9 


8 

1 

1902 . 

• 

43 

2 

88 

3 I 

7 

1 

6 

... 


Since the school was founded, 46d higher standard and 133 lower standard certi- 
fioates have been granted to passed studenta.' Of the total 697 ocvtifieato holders, 
371 are at present employed in the Government Forest Department, and 96 in 
the Forest Department of Native States, 7 ore in other Government employ- 
ment, 2 are employed in Ooylon, 20 have loft the service, 46 have died, and 
there is no information available about the remaining 56. 
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Pinaneiai. • 334 jn 1901-02 the 'expondituTO of the school was ft73,607 and the receipts 

E2,936. As the school is maintained for the ti-aining of candidates for employ- 
mont by the Government or by Native States, tuition fees are not charged, the 
tarious Local Govemmonts and States which benefit by the school contribute 
towards its support. Tlie cost to the student or his guardian for board, uniform, 
hooks and other equipment, and for travelling is estimated to average Bio for 
Europeans and R36 for natives in the upper class. Stipends not exceeding 
E60 in amount may be granted to selected students. 


Forestry Branch of the College of Science, Poona. . - 
836. Botany and Porestry form one of tbe elective subjects for the final 
examination for tbe Degree of Licentiate of Civil Engineering of the Bombay 
UnivoiBity. Tliara is also a separate forest branch with a two years’ course. The 
matrioulation or sehool final examination is the preliminary qualification for 
entering on this course. There was an annual average number of 27 pupils in the 
forestranger and forester classes during the five years ending 1902, and 43 students 
passed the final examination of the forest ranger class in the five years. 1897 — ^1901, 
The instruction and examination iu forestiy for the Licentiate in Civil Engineeiin^ 
examination is largely theoretical, and no course of training in the forests is pro- 
vided. It has been the practice to reserve one-third of the appointments both 
to the extra assistant conservator and ranger grades for Licentiates of Civil 
Engineering who have passed iu forestry, or for Licentiates of Agriculture, and 
other posts in the ranger and lower grades are filled by passed students of the forest 
class. Owing to the direct appointment of Licentiates to higher posts there 
has been a serious block of promotion, and students of the forest class can for some 
years after appointment expect no higher pay than B 20 a month. The class 
therefore no longer attracts candidates suitable for the responsible postof rano-er. 
The arrangements being proved generally unsatisfactory, it has been decided fliat 
the Dehia Dun Forest School sh^ in future be utilized for the training of candi- 
dates for the upper subordinate service of the Bombay Forest Department. 


Tluirau'addy Forest School. 

836. Subordinates of the Buri^ Forest Department were formerly trained 
at Debra Dun, but the plan of sending Burnians to India for instruction worked 
badly, and in 1899 a provincial school of forestry was opened at Tharawaddy 
m the Pegu Division. The annual number of admissions was at first fixed 
at 8 , but was afterwards raised to 12 and again to 20. Tho school is primarily 
intended for the training of those already in the subordinate service, namely, 
rangers, deputy rangers, foresters, and forest guards; but if all the vacancies 
m the school are not filled by Govomment students, private candidates are 
admitted, and two stipends of the value of fil 4 a month may he awarded to 
private students. The school is under the administrative control of the Con- 
servator of Forests, Pegu Circle, assisted by a Board of Control, and is supervised 
by the Div^ional Forest Officer, Tharawaddy. The'staff consists of an instruotor 
and an assistant instructor who are officers of the Forest Department. The 
Murse of instruction extends over two years and is given iu the vernacular. 

tai^ht are ; sylviculture, utilization, working-plans, forest law and 
departmental organization, elementary surveying and. engineering, and forest 
acootots and returns. The theoretical insfcruotion is of an elementary and 
ample chapter, and the practical work (much of which is given in the forest) 
u made as thorough as possible. The theoretical course is completed dmdng the 
f!™ instructor holds monthly examinations, an oral examina- 

nt + Committee at the end of the theoretical course, and certificates 
are panted by Board of Control to those students of the 2nd year who are 
fomd to he proficient at the end of the course. The citificate^re of t^o 

qiialifies for a deputy ranger’s appoint- 

(2) The lower certificate whioh qualifies for a forester's appointment. ■ 

sained by the student in* the 
tiicoietical examination and on the character of the report on his nranfihni 

uoA. tkomMlye. tm exaction bNCmS 
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1901, of these 9 ■were 'to receive the higher and 3 the lower standard certificates at ' 
tho conclusion of tho 2nd year’s training should their work continue satisfactory. • 
Quarters arc provided for students ; but rangers may make their own arraugoment, 
and other forest students who bring their wives and families are not required to 
reside on the college promises. 

Coiiiiiierce. 

837. There is very little commercial teaching ini India of an advanced introdnciory. 
character and the subject is not recognized by any of the Universities except for 
a school examination held by tho University of the Punjab. Bombay has 
advanced somewhat beyond the other provinces. The teaching of short-hand 
and typewriting is becoming common, in consequence of the growing demand 
for short-hand typists. 

.838. Madras.— -The Madras returns show 697 pupils studying commercial tniinwiion 
‘subjects iu 17 different institutions. Six of these arc classed as commercial 
schools, and the others are industrial and technical schools in which commercial Bciiemo ot 
subjects are included in the curriculum. The instruction is for the most part of 
a very elementary character, suitahlefor junior clerks, and many of the pupils ' 
arc merely taught typewriting and short-hand. The pupils arc trained for the 
•commercial examinations of the Madras technical examination scheme. Candi- 
dates may obtain a diploma in commerce, or group certificates in short-hand, in 
correspondence, and iu hook-keeping. The following subjects are included in 
tho teste ‘ • 


' Diplouift or Cortifieato. 

Snbjceto. 

Sianilarda. 

(1) Diploma iu commcrco 

Coromordal corrospontlcnco 

Advancod. 


Book-keeping . . . 

Commercial geography . 
Banking 

ff 

h 

Intermediate. 

(2) Group cortificato in Bliort- 

Short-hand .... 

Tnlormaliatc. 

Imiui. 

Typewriting 


(3) (iroup coilincalc in corre- 

Commciciai correspondence 

Inlcrmcdialc. 

spundcncc. 

Short-linnd .... 
Commercial geography . 
Banking .... 

ft 

Elemcnttey. 

(4) Group cerlifioato in book- 

Book-keeping 

Intermediate. 

keeping. 

Commeroinl corrcsipondcncc 
Commercial geography . . 

Banking . 

tf 

ft 

Elementary. 


The report Of the Commission for Government Examinations docs not show 
the number of candidates who obtain diplomas or group certificates, but the 
■following information is given in the calendar for 1902-03 regarding candidates 
- and passes in individual subjects in 1901-02 • 


b'ubjeot. 

r.i.EHnNTAnr 

SxBiiinaTioK. 

IKTCRUKIUATI! 

UZAUINaTiaN. 

Aiivascru 

HxaUIKATIOK. 

Caodidoios* 

PafiaoB* 

CUnilidiitcs. 

Pabbos. 

Oandid'ttoe, 

Paasoe, 

Book.kcojnng .... 

Coinmvrcinl GorrMpoRdeuco . . 

Manitinj; . . . . , 

Cotnaicroini L'oocmpby 

SliorUhiind . . , ! . 

Typewriting . • . 

232 

208 

cs 

12 

123 

4C5 

lOil 

66 

13 

G 

SO 

01 

UG 

G8 

22 

12 

•to 

43 

1 

1 

8 

G 

'*■'2 . 

C 

1 

3 

"’’o 

'I'OTAt 

1,038 

287 

276 

118 

21 

0 
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aoTcrrmcnt 889. Of tile soliools wMoli toAcb thesc courses the most important aro the 
a Government soLool at Calicut and tlio OhongalvarayaNayakar aided school at 
aSiw- Madras. The Oaliout school had 129 pupils on the rolls on the 31st March 1902, 
ajs Najtttor jg Jq advanced class, 92 in the intermediate class, and 22 in the elementary 
class. It consists of an English and a Tomacular section. The English'soc- 
tion prepares students for the diploma and group certificates in commerce ; in 
addition to tlie technical subjects special classes arc hold for English composi- 
tion and handwriting. The length of the course is one year in each class. In 
1901-02, 66 students appeared for examination in various subjects and 40 
passed ; 2 students qualified for group certificate, 1 in hoolc-keeping and the 
other in short-hand. The vernacular section is not subjected to any public 
examination. It is examined half-yearly by the headmaster, who grants certi- 
ficates to the successful pupils on the combined results of the two oxaminaiions 
held during the year. In 1901-02, 13 students became eligible for first class 
ccotificates. Hie Madras school gives a course (one year in each class) in book- 
keeping, commeroial oorrcspondmico, hanking, short-hand, typewriting, and 
commercial geography ; engineering and surveying are taught in the same insti- 
tution. 


Bynmji 

Jijibliai 

Institution. 


840. Bomday.— The Byramji Jijibhai unaided Parsi Charitahlo Institution 
has a college department for commeroial instruction added to a high school in 
which commercial arithmetic and geography are included in the curriculum. 
The college gives a two years’ course and charges a fee of fiS a month. It is a 
whole-tiine institution and none of tho pupils earn their living while under in- 
struction. The course of studios includes tho following subjects : — 


Engliali. 

Commeroial mathematics. 
Accoimtanqy and andiidng. 
Shipping and insurance. 
Commercial law. 


Banking and cnrrency. 

Economics. 

Commercial histoiy and geogmphy. 
Trade statistics. 

Commercial morality. 


Short-hand and typewriting aro taught in special classes : there is a great 
demand in Bombay for short-hand typists. Tlie students are trained for the 
London Chamhor of Commerce senior certificate; the examinations for this 
certificate are held in distinct subjects, not on a general course, and the college 
chooses the subjects for its ourrioulum. It presents students for examination in 
book-keeping, machinery of business, commercial and industrial law, banking 
and cuiTonoy, political economy, commercial geography, and commercial histoiy. 
The London examination is in several respects unsuitable for Bombay pupils ; 
the mercantile law is tho law of England and not of India ; the commercial 
geography centres round London and not Bombay ; arithmetical probloms are 
expressed in sterling and not in rupotss ; and there is no examination in drafting 
letters from instructions. On tho 31st March 1902 the college had 68 pupils on 
the roils. Some of tho students intend to become morohants on thoir own 
account, hut most of them aro being trained for dorks and begin on about fi36 
to H40 a month ; all obtain employment on leaving tho school. 


other BchoDis , 841. The Bombay returns include throe other commeroial schools : the Aiyar’s 
unddasees. night school of commoTcc, GiTgaum, unaided, 28 pupils ; the Municipal commer- 
cial sohool, Sholapur, 42 pupils ; tho commeroial school, Alimcdahad, unaided, 
23 pupils. There are some other private dosses in Bombay. All of those insti- 
tutions are much loss important than tho college department of tho Byramji 
Jijibhai Institution. 

842, Bengaii. — T ho Bengal returns show 4 unaided commercial schools with 
286 pupils. These are merely Oaloutta schools for teaching short-hand and 
typewriting, 

843. United Provinces.— Tho Reid Christian CoUogo at Luokoow has a 
“ business department ”, in which instruction is given in short-band and type- 
writing. 

Manidpal 844. PcNJAB.-Tho Municipal Board of Amritsar maintain a dcrical and 
oietW and Commercial school. Boys are admitted after passing tho middle English ex. 
Ctmmexdai amination, or by special leave of tho Inspector. The staff consists of three masters 
® teadher of native commeroial arithmetic. A hostel is attached to the 
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school. Eees ai’o charged at the rate of' B3 a mouth in the senior, and iB2-8 
a month in the junior class. Por a time these classes 'vroro amalgamated with 
tho high school, to the detriment of both ; since Juno 1902 they have been 
separated. Tho course extends over two ycai's, after which the students are 
presented for tho clerical and commercial examination of the Punjab University. 

The subjects of instruction comprise typewriting, short-hand, general and 
commercial geography, book-keeping, prficis writing, aiithmetic, native system 
"of accounts, and English. After the U Diversity examination many boys return to 
be coached for the examination held at Rurki for admission to the Public "Works 
Accounts Department. They learn short-hand (reporting style) and higher 
book-keeping. On the 31st March 1902 there were 28 pupils present in the 
senior class and 8 in the junior class ; of these 18 were learning short-band. 
Seventeen candidates wore sent up for tho University examination in 1901-02, 

"and only 6 of them passed. 

846. In May 1900 classes similar to those at Anwitsar were started in con- O^'*.**' 
nection with tho Municipal Board school at Hoshiarpur ; on the 31st March 1902 cMimcrcy 
there were 8 hoys in tho senior and 4 in the junior class ; and in the Univemity sohook 
examination of 1901-02, V out of 16 candidates were successful. There is a 
small class of the samecharacter in the Rowaii Board school. Commercial classes 
have recently been opened in the Board school at Gujranwalla, and in the aided 
mission school at Rawalpindi. One branch of tlie Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Hindu Technical Institute at Lahore is devoted to clerical and commercial work ; 
the pupils study chiefly short-hand and accounts. Tlie Director soys that no 
pupils went up for tho Punjab ITnivorsily examination or for the Rurki Aocounts 
examination, as, owing to certain untoward circumstances, the proper standard 
of instruction for the examinations could not be maintained. Seven pupils 
obtained certificates of the Phonetic Society. The Board schools at Hoshiarpur 
and Ludhiana have short-hand classes ; the two classes had an caggregate of 46 
pupils on the 31st March 1902. 

846. Burma. — The Burma Code provides for instruction, examination, and 
' grants, in commercial arithmetic and oorrospondmee, book-keeping, short-hand, 
and typewriting ; and tho Director considers that a good school teaching these 
subjects would pay. Hitherto, however, little advantage has been taken of tho 
facilities afforded, and the returns show only two unimportant aided schools. 


Art. 

847. There are four schools of art in India, all managed by the Government. List ot 
They are called tho School of Art and Industry, Madras; tho Sir Jarasetji“|'”*'®^ 
Jijibhai School of Art, Bombay ; the School of Art, Calcutta ; and tho Mayo " " 
School of Art, Lahore. On the 31st March 1902 they had 1,220 pupils on tito 
rolls. 


848. The artistic genius of India has found expression chiefly in aiuhitccture 

and tho production of articles of beauty for domestic use, and the special function ,("iVoit. 
of the Indian school ot art is to maintain, restore, and improve this apj)Iio.ntion 
of oriental art to industry and manufacturo. It is unfortunately tho case that 
in later times tho inherited taste and skill of the Indian workmen have, owing to 
a variety of causes, suffered some detovioration. The Govcimmont looks to tho 
schools of art to check this deterioration and to restore ami improve the beautiful 
models and methods of the past. But tho operations of tho schools of 'art aw 
not confined to this branch of work ; on tho one hand, they give a confidomhle 
amount of instruction in tho fine arts as snob, and fliov train drafifiocn a»f 
teachers of drawing; and on the other hand, part of their work b.as bwn of a” 
industrial oharaoter without special reference to decorative treatment. 2'jne a 
teaching is specially prominent in tho'CnIcntfa school, .nnd iudnstnaiJ re.ii > - 
in the Madras school. ' ' , ^ 

849. The schools of art arc all institutions of many ycats^' standing- 
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experts, adviscil against tlio abolition of.tbo schools of art, and pointed out 
the various niannei’s in wliicli they had been of service to tbo countnv 'The 
Secretary of State accepted tbo oinniou of tlio GovcTutnent of India, but he 
considered that in the past the schools had not always moved on the ri^ht lines 
and lie expressed the opinion that they should devote themselves especi^y 
“afterthoolomontary teaching of drawing, to practical instruction, illWratfi 
l)y choice examples in the art of the wood-carver, the onamollcr, tlie embroiderer, 
and the artist in metals, applied to the native industries which are susceptible 
of dccorativo treatment.” The scope and character of the instruction given in 
some ot the schools underwent modiiioation after this correspondence., We may 
now take a brief survey of each of the institutions. , 


SoiiooiofAit 860. The Government School of Art at Madras, or as it is now called the 
trios, Mndras*. Sohool of Art and Industries, was founded in the year 1860 as a private concern 
' by Dr. Alexander Hunter, “ with the object of improving the taste of the native 
public ns regards beauty of form and finish in the articles in daily use among 
them.” In the following year an industrial department was added to the 
school. In 1853 the Court of Direotors sanctioned a grant-in-aid of the school, 
and in 1866 it was taken under Government management. In the artistic 
department instruction was given in various branches of drawing, and a few 
students were instructed in engraving ; roost of the pupils in this department W’ere 
qualifying for employment as draftsmen in the Public Works and other branches 
of the public service. The industrial department dealt with the manufacture 
of hrichs, fire bricks, paving and roofing tiles, pottoiy, water-pipes, etc., and 
blacksmith’s Avork was also taught the industrial department had, therefore, 
little special connection with decorative art. 

851. The character and scope of the course have v'aricd from time to time, 
and the school has suffered in the past from a want of definiteness of aim. The 
students are trained for the Madras Government technical- course and 


certificates are granted on the results of the examinations. The great majority 
of the pupils holong to the drawing classes, the term *' draiving ’’ including 
various branches of the fine arts. The school gh'os instraction in drawing 
and painting from standard 0 of the pro-elcmcntary classes np to the advanced 
standard of the Madras technical examinations. The subjects of the technical 
examinations include free-hand drawing, design, gcomotrioal drawing, painting, 
modelling, Avood-engraving, and copper plate engraving. Students receive instruc- 
tion in draAving both as part of the general coui-so of technical training, and 
as a subject in itself. As the main functions of the industrial department are 
iinoonneoted with decorative treatment, the description of that department will he 

given in the seotion dealing Avith industrial soLook . 

862. The strength of the school has, as the following figu.-cs wiU show-, dimi- 
nished greatly during the past five years : 

Number of 


Te.ir. 


piipilg on tlio 
Sint Alaroh. 


1897 

1898 

1899 
19(10 
19U1 
1902 


6S8 

546 

525 

568 

491 

321 


in the same 


Xilw U13WA*' ***'*''** 

years was as follows 

depnrtmoQt. department* 

1896- 97 . . • • 674 167 

1897- 98 . . • • 169 

1898- 99 . • • • 173 

1899 - 00 .... 688 199 

1900- 01 . . • • S? ' ' 

1901- 03 . • • • 68 , 

o£ • ttM'S’J'B <l» toning oJaiW, but in tbe indn^ml 
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class the decline has been only during the last ttro years. The Director attributes 
the large fall in 1901-02 partly to the introduction of a higher rate of fees, and 
partly to a rule requiring unpaid apprentices to pay fees for attending drawing 
classes. The Director says, further, that the results of the' Government technical 
examination held in November and December 1901 were, on the whole, not 
very favourable to the school. 


• 853. The Bombay School of Art began with a drawing class in the year 1857, sjr jamseiji 
and other classes were from time to time added to it. At present the institution 
comprises a drawing scliool, a drawing teacher’s class, an architecture andBombaj. 
draftsman’s class, a painting class, and a modelling class. There were 237 
pupils on the roll of the school at the end of 1901-02. 

The. following table shows the number of pupils in each class and the du- 
ration of the course ; — 


Name of the class. 

Nnmher of 
pupils in 
tno class. 

Daration 
of the 
conTso (in 
years). 

Draining' Echool . . * 

ai9 

3 

Painting class .......... 

31 

2 

Modelling and casting class 

12 

3 

Architcctnre and draftsman’s class ....... 

18 

2 

Dianing-teacher’s course ........ 

7 

1 


Some of the students attend more than one class and hence the figures in 
the second column of the statoment total up to more than 237. 

The institution provides the schools of the Presidenej^ with drawing masters, 
it controls the puhUo examinations in drawing, its trained pupils find ready 
employment, and ite students have executed much of the decorative work which 
adorns the city of Bombay. '1 he school museum has a oolleotiou of good examples 
of decorative art. 

864. Attached to the school are the Beay art workshops which were opened 
in IE 91. The subjects taught are bonse-painting and decoration, enameUing, 
gold and silver work, carpet-weaving, wood-carving, copper and brass work, 
iron work, stone-earring, and pottery. The pupils attend the elementary 
drawing class in the school of art for an hour and a half daily. '1 hey are 
received as apprentices, and about one-third of them are granted s'npends. The 
stipends are graduated from fiS to fil6 a month, so .ns to enable tbo workshops 
to retain competent lads who 'u'ould otherwise have to leave before they became 
really skilled artificers. Tlio course has recently been extended, and certificates 
are now given after two years’ systematic study in the workshops followed by 
a third year of practical work in the craft which the pupil prefers to follow. 
The workshops execute orders and prepare articles for the public. On the 31st 
March 1902 the number of apprentices stood at 186. Tbo niimber of pupils in 
tlio combined school and workshops has increased greatly during the quinquen- 
nium, the figures being as follows : — 


1806 

• 




Number of pupils 
on tlio rolls on the 
Slst hlnroh. 

298 

1897 

• 




: 

1898 

a 




1899 





. 207 

1900 

• 




. .335 

1001 





381 

1002 





. 423 


Altogother the institution is fiourishin^ 


and improving. 


865. There is little indigonons art in Bengal like that of the craftsmen 
Southern and Western India, and the School of Art at Calcutta has tlicroforo no 
manufactming industrial side ; it ansivera more nearly than do the other schools 
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to the acceptation of the name “ school of art *’ that is usual in England. The 
school is located in good buildings adjoining the Government art gallery. 
The course of instruction was reorganized in 1896. The system in force* before 
that date was in many respects defective ; the study of design was ignored, the 
teaching in drawing and painting followed a bad school, little notice was taken 
of oriental art, and there were no general classes for practical geometry, 
mechanical drawing, or perspective. The school has now two divisions. Ihe 
first affords systematic instouotion in drawing and design, for drawing and 
technical art teachers, for skilled general Raftsmen, for artisans and art 
workmen, and for designers for art industries ; it includes special classes for 
engineering and architectural drawing, wood engraving, lithogiuphy and model- 
ling. The second division is intended for pupils who wish to study drawing, 
painting, and modelling, with a view to becoming painters or sculptors. 

The following are the subjects of study in the first division 


1. Eiementary fiec-Iiand drawing. 

2. Advanced free-hand drawing. 

3. Studies in light and ehadc. 

4. Gkomctrlcal drawing. 

6. Terspeotive drawing. 


11. Wood engraving. 


6. Modelling. 

7. Elementary design, 

S Elementary painting. 
9. Advanced design. 

10. Lithography. 


The particular group of subjects, or divisions of subjects, taken up by a student is 
determined by the nature of the occupation for' which he wishes to qualify. 
Special instruction in practioal geometry and mechanical drawing is ^ven.to 
artisans and sons of artisans at greatly reduced fees. The length of the course 
for general draftsmen, elementary drawing teachers, industrial art workmen, 
desiguers, and advanced drawing and technical art teachers, is from two to three 

veara: for mechanical and engineering draftsmen it is finm two to four years; 

and for arohiteotural draftsmen, modellers, lithographers, and wood engravers it 
is from three to four years. In the second division the couree for painters 
comprises drawing and painting from the casi^ from stdl-hfe, from flowers and 
foliase and from the human figure, and the study of anatomy ; the course for 
BCulptorB includes modelling from the cast, from flowers and fohage,from the 
human figure, and the studv of anatomy. Except in special cases students of the 
second division must go through a prefiminary course in the first division. 

866. Students are not ordinarily admitted under the age of 16 years, and they 
are charged a montlily fee of E3 in the first and E6 in the second division. 
IVee admission is given to a limited number of students, and the Government 
awards scholarships up to the total value of E76 a month. Examinations are held 
annually, and passed students are granted certificates as such, which are signed by 
•the princiralaW countersigned bythe Director of Public Instruction, At the 
final examination of 1901-02, 143 pupils were successful out of 163 candidates. 
Passed students of the school quickly find employment in various capacities, - 
such as drawing masters of high schools, in lithographic work, and as draftsmen. 
There were 228 pnpils on the rolls on the 31st March 1902, against 261 on the 
31sc March 1897. 


Mayo Sohool 867. The Mayo School of Art, Lahore, was established in 1876 from funds 
aflrt, derived from a public subscription raised to perpetuate the memory of the late 
Uh®K- Mayo. The object of the school is to give instruction in the arts of design 

with special reference to the artistic industries indigenous to the Punjab, and to 
the architectural and decorative styles peouliar to the province. The school also 
iuoludes an elementary engineering class which has already been noticed under 
the appropriate head. The staff of the school consists of a principal, a vice- 
principal, and five assistants. The principal of the school is also Curator of the 
Lahore Museum. Apart from the enginea’ing class, there w^ere 248 pupils in the 
Bohoolon tlie 31st March 1902 against 179 in 1896-97. The pupils are grouped 
in four divisions as follows 

Division I . — 

Seedon A . — 98 boys : all learn elementary free-liand drawing, definitions of geometry, 
modelling in clay j 30 carpentry j 8 bIackEmith'’s work ; 62 modelling from foliage, 

' Seflion JS.— 53 boys : all learn advano^ free-hand drawing, moddhng in clay, plan and 

. elevation, practical plane geometry ; 16 carving and joinery ; 10 repousse work; 

1 blacksmith i 2G-eleraenfary painting. 
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Vivttion II . — 37 boys r ail learn building drawing, model drawing, solid geometry, and 
modelling in clay ; 16 learn painting ; 10 carving and joinery : 1 repousse work ; 
1 blacksmith’s work. 

Division JJf.— *88 boys ; all learn architeotaral drawing, building construction, 
modelling in clay and casting in plaster, light and shade, perspective ; 16 orna- 
mental drawing and design ; 13 carving and joinery ; 3 blacksmith’s rrork ; 
1 repiiUES^ work. 

Division IF.— 31 boys: all leam architectural design, building construction, and 
modelling in clay and terra-cotta ; 13 practise applied designs for building 
decoration; 13 joinery and carving; 5 blacksmith's work ; 3 pottery; 4 repousse 
work. 

The subjects of instruction thus include various branches of construction, 
decoration, and modelling, besides drawing and wood and metal work. The course 
extends over five years. Bitherto boys liave been passed through all the 
divisions of the course, but it is intended that in future they shall choose their 
subjects. The majority of the pupils belong to the artisan and trading 
classes, and they are expected to show some artistic aptitude during a sho^ 
period of probation. No tuition fees are charged, and there is no boarding 
accommodation. Certificates are granted by the principal to passed students at 
the end of the course. T?or drawing masters there is a departmental examina- 
tion, and certificates are granted by the Director of Public Instruction. Of the 
28' students who left during 1901-02 (including students of the engineering 
class) all but two have obtained suitable employment on salaries ranging from 
fll6 to fi60 ; V are drawing and carpentry masters, 7 are draftsmen, 2 are 
lithographers, i is a litho- draftsman, 7 are sub-overseers, 1 is a surveyor, 1 is 
a label-writer in the Lahore Museum, and 1 is an apprentice in the North- 
Western Eailway. It is noticeable thatnono appear to bo following the indigenous 
handicrafts which it is the special object of the school to encourage and foster. 
Some passed pupils have been employed as designers in the Punjab carpet 
factory. The orders for work which have been from time to time given to 
the school are now handed over to passed students to carry out, and have so far 
been executed with satisfaction j part of the work has been done in the school, 
and the whole of it has been supervised by the staff. 

868. The Mayo school has evening classes, of Avhiohthe following account is 
given in the Director’s Report for 1901-02 ; — 

The attendance at the evening clasEcs has not been large, but the small number of very 
earnest young men, who have been coming regularly and punctually, have made satisfactory 
progress. These are principally teachers and teachers in training. The evening class has 
failed in attracting any of the arlizans, one or two working men only have attended, and in 
a very desultory way, the reason being the distance of the school from the city. The evening 
class for Indies, held once a week, has been very regularlv attended, and three young ladies 
have succeeded in passing ail but one of the examinations for the junior drawing teacbers’ 
certiGciite. These students have already commenced teaching a little elementary drawing, and 
on the oompletion of their certificate will be fully qualified to introduce and carry out a regular 
course of drawing in zanann schools. 


859. General statistics of the four schools of art are given in Table 153, 


General 

Btntietics. 


860. The Bengal returns inoludo two unaided “ schools of art ” Avith 76 Other _ 
pupils. These are Calcutta workshops for the production of lithographs which 
take in pupils. The Central Provinces Imm for a number of years past re- ns eohools 
turned one " school of art ” which in 1901-02 had 49 pupils on the rolls. No 
details are given, but the institution is apparently a drawing class. 


Industry. 

• 

liitroilnctorj'. 

861. Table 164 shoAvs the manufacturing industries (other than those con-lndiau 
neoted with the supply of food) which occupy and support the largest proportion 
of the industrial population. The table includes every detailed sub-head of the 
Census Table X v (1901) for Avliioh the total number of workers and dependents 
in any province exceeds 40,000. Tlie industries may be divided into two main 
categories : the large concerns of the modern industrial centres, and the local 
handicrafts Avliich occupy a much larger portion of the population and are 
carried on in a vast number of small establisbmonls all over the country. 

In the first class tbo lead is taken by the cotton industry of which the 
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principal centre is the city of Botdbay. The table shows that I6d>,000 persons 
in the Bombay Presidency are workers in cotton mills and their dependents. 
Next comes the jute industry centred in the neighbourhood of Calcutta: 
129,000 persons are supported by work in the jute mills of Bengal. There 
are a number of other industries of the first class of considerable and growing 
importance, although they give support to a smaller number of persons. 
Cases in point are the iron and brass foundries, the tile factories, the lac factories, 
the paper mills, the {rooUen mills, etc., etc. Among industries of the second 
class the cotton* weaving liand industry employs the largest number of persons, 
and it easily heads the list in every province. Numerically the most important 
industries next to weaving are those of the carpenters, shoe-makers, potters, 
masons and builders, workers in metal, gold and silversmiths, and makers of 
baskets, nets, etc. The list corresponds to the common needs of a simple popula- 
tion. The actual list of industries in each province is a long and varied one, and, 
of com’se, it is not necessarily those industries which employ the largest number 
of persons which are the most susceptible of improvement and development 
through the agency of weU-direoted industi’ial education. A considerable 
amount of work has been done with a view to ascertain the conditions and needs 
of this multitude of industries, and valuable monographs have been written on 
a number of individual crafts. Much further effort will, however, be needed 
before anything like a complete industrial surrey is available to serve as a guide 
to those who have the control of industrial education. 


indigonouj 862. Indian artisans are usually trained under a loose apprentice system, the 
iystein!"* character of which varies in different localities and in different occupations. 
In many cases the child is taught his hereditary craft from his father or is 
apprenticed to a mistri or mastei’-craftsman, who is often a relative of the 
pupil. There is no regular fee, hut a small present is often paid to the owner 
or foreman of the shop. The child begins to work at a very early age j at first 
he is expected to perform the menial duties of the shop, and is put to cleaning 
the tools; later he begins to perform the simplest operations of the trade. 
There is little definite instruction, hut the boy gradually acquires knowledge and 
skill by handling the tools and watching the workmen at their task. As soon 
as he has made a little progress, the apprentice is granted a small yage which xs 
gradually increased as he becomes more useful, and when he is capable of 
earning his livelihood, ho either goes out into the world or secures a place on the 
permanent roll of liis master’s shop. The system is on the whole well adapted to 
the circumstances of Indian industry, hut its tendency is not progressive, and 
it often yields only a low standard of execution. To the poor arfean the 
anungement has tliis great advantage, that at a very early age the child 
his own livelihood and ceases to he a burden on bis parents ; but, on the other 
band, this early wage-earning itself tends to lessen unduly the period of prehnu- 
naiy instruction. The quality of the woik of native aidisans shows little 
tendency to improve, and in some cases it has actually deteriorated ; and again 
the native workman has not been able to take due" advantage of the wide 
openings afforded to hi-m by advancing civDization and Western trade. 


Factory 

apprentices. 


863. Another important system of training, analogous to tlie native method, 
has grown up with tho .rise of the large manufactuiing industries,^ such as the cotton 
and jute industries. It is said that in Bengal the sons of artisan employes are 
allowed to enter the mills and factories and to work with and receive instnio- 
tion from their relatives, and tlmt in this way large numbers of boys gam a 
valuable training. It is interesting to note that employers find that the hoys 
leave to seek employment before they have acquired the requisite degree of skill. 

PuMnnicSa admitted at the outset that the endeavours made up to the end 

by inaortrial 0^ the quinqucunium under review to provide through State agency, or under State 
ccIiooIb. coutrol, a system of technical education better than the routine traming of tlio ' 
bazar have mot with little success. The subject, which has toed the 
puity of tho educationalists of aU countries, presents a specially dinicmt proDiam 
in India. For tho largo organized industries the conditions are not dissii^ar 
to those which prevail in Europe ; Iml for the industries which arc pi’osocjltecl 
on a small scale by the majority of tho industrial population they arc rnucli 
more complex and difficult. 
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In the first place employers no less than eraployfe require to be con- 
vinced of the value of systematie training on the basis of manual skill. 'ITie trades 
are ordinarily in the hands of guilds constituted on a caste basis ; and, in order to 
succeed, the qrstom of instruction must secure their co-operatiou. Again, 
children begin to earn usages in India while still very young, and parents of 
the artisan class are unwilling, and indeed often cannot afford, to allow thek 
children to be occupied unremuneratively while they secure a good pounding 
in general education and then pass through a course of special instruction. 

"With these preliminary remarks we may -pass to the consideration of the 
systems of industrial training which have been developed in the various prov- 
inces of India, dealing first with the schools themselves and then with their 
subjects and methods of instruction. 

Industrial Schools. 

866. There are two classes of industrial schools in India which have been Technical 
established with very different objects and results. The first class is the techni- 
cal school proper, the object of which is, or should be, to mise the level of work schook 
in a trade by producing artisans of a higher standard both of general intelli- 
gence and of mannal skill than can he obtained by the ordinary traditional 
routine, and with a knowledge of the best processes and designs applicable to 
their craft. The second dass comprises the industrial orphanages and mission 
schools, the object of which is to train children to earn a livelihood. Some of 
the mission sohools were founded at an early date, and they owed their origin to 
the need which the missionaries experienced for finding employment for the 
children brought up in the mission schools. As Christians the boys were outside 
the general system of apprentice instruction, and, again, the missionaries doubtless 
felt it deskable that their pupils should remain as long as possible under their 
immediate influence. The orphanages are also, for the most part, mission insti- 
tutions, hut some belong to native societies ; a number of new orphanages have 
been established within t’.ie last few years for children left destitute by famine. 

The methods of the early mission institutions appear in some provinces to have 
given colour to the methods of the teohnioal sohools, and thus to have occa- 
sioned some confusion of thought as to the proper aim and scope of the latter. 

All the large provinces have industrial schools of both the technical and the 
mission class. 

• 866, There is only one Government industrial school in the Madras Presi- Bnnmeraiion 

dbney, the iudustrial department of the School of Art ; three Local Boards main- schools, 
tain industrial institutes; and there are a considerable number of industrial 
schook and classes under private management, the great majority of w'hich are 
small mission schools. The following is a list of the Goveimment, Board, and 
more important private institutions ; — 


Name of Inatitation. 

Krunber 
of pnpilB 
00 tbo Slat 
Uor. 190SL 

Glass of Instiiation. 

Bate on 
irhiob 
founded. 

Industries tangbt. 

Indnsiiiol DepaTtinent of tbo 
Uadcos Soliool of Art. 

69 

GoToniiDont . 

1850 

leveller’s work, wood and motal 
work, toxtilo fabrics. 

Board Tcohaioal Institnto, 
Uudnea. 

166 

Local Board • • • 

1890 

Cabinet making, metal work, 
blaoksmitVs work, rattan work. 

Board Tobhnioal lostitaie, 
TinnOTOHy. 

63 

Bitto 

1895 

Carpentry, blooksmith's work, 
rattan work, metal work. 

Board Tccbnioal Inatitnto, 
Bezrrada. 

38 

Bitto . . 

1896 

Carpentry and blaoksmitb’e work. 

Madras. 

100 

Aided Mabammadan 

1881 

Corpenity and embroidery. 

Wedeyau Missioo Industrial 

Sohooly Karar* 

79 

Aided blission 

1881 

Carpentry! Llaolcsmitli’s irork, 
weaving! rattan woik* band. 

Art Indnstiial Solioal Nazareth, 
TinnoroUy. 

ug 

Bitto . . . 

1878 

Carpentry, cabinet making, fitter’s 
work, wearing, tailoring, lace 
making, embroidery. 

* Amerioan Uizsion Indnstrial 
. Boiooh SlanamodaiB. 

93 

Ditto ■ • • 

1897 

Carpentry and fitter’s work. 

Amorioon Aroot MioEion Indns- 
triol School, Arai. 

61 

Ditto • • 

18S7 

Carpentry, tailoring, printing, 

blaokemith’s work, masonry, 
ootton wearing. 
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867. The Bombat retui’iia show a total number of 33 industrial schools and 
classes.* Two of these are classes attached to GrOTemment training colleges* 
5 are Local Board schools (1 at Eataagiri and (t in Sind) ; 7 are Municipal 
schools (4 in the Presidency and 3 in Sind) ; 4 are maintained by Native 
States; 10 are aided schools, of whioli 4 belong to missionary societies; 
4 are unaided mission schools or classes ; and one is a Parsi orplianage. Per 
several years past effoi'ts have been made to develop industrial education of 
various kinds in the Bombay Presidency, but these efforts have been neither 
systematic nor methodical. It Las been the aim of the Govemment to encourage, 
as far as funds would permit, local endeavour, and to promote the establishment 
of schools, not only by grauts-in-aid, but also by special supervision. The 
schools vary greatly in merit and usefulness. The following statement gives 
partioulars for three of the more important : — ° 



jtB 43 ' 

M... 

.2 


■s 

1 


Nome of Institation. 

2l! 

1 -s 

1 = 3 

Expenditure 

1901 - 02 . 

Class of Insiitntion, 

1 

0 O 

R** 

Indnstrios taught. 

Sohool o{ Inda$h 7 « Botniv* 
gin. ' 

m 

», 5 S 0 

Local Board • 

i 

1 

Drawing, oarpentiy, cabinet- 
naKing, inlajing and earring 
yn wood, wood turning, polish- 
ing. 

Sir Dttiahair Moodohji'a 
lodnstrial Sohoolj Ahned^ 
nogor. 

' 328 

1 

1 

7,597 

1 

Aided • « • 


Lrawinf, oarpeaby, aeial worlr, 
wcansj:, caipot-zoakinp. 

Victoria Jchileo Teehnical 
Sohool Snkfcnr, 

1 

52 

6,791 

Aided 

H 

Carpooiiy, turnerj', smith’s 
worcp laoquer work. 


^ 868. The only institutions maintained by Government in Bengal are the 
Mtisan classes <)f the Sibpur Engineering College and the indnstrial school at 
^nchi ; the District Board teohnioal schools at Burdwan, Rangpur, Pabna, and 
Coinilk, and the aided technical school at Midnapur (ali’eady noticed under the 
head Engmeering), have artisan classes (also the District Board teohnioal school 
at Barisal) ; the returns also show 16 aided and 3 unaided industrial schools, 
private managed schools and classes are connected with the East 
Indian Railway, others belong to missionary and native societies or to private 
proprietors. They are mostly small and unimportant. Among the aided insti- 
tutions may be mentioned the Giridih technical school which teaches fitter’s 

^rk, tracing work, and surveying, and which had 30 pupils ou the Blst March 
1902* 


869. The Government maintains two industrial institutions in the Dniteb 
Provinces ; the industrial classes of the Civil Engineering College,' Rurki, and 
the Limkimw Industrial School. The remainder comprise six aided and two 
orphanages, mostly under mission management. 

"p Mayo School of Art {which has already been described), 
tne PDNj^ Govemment maintains a railway technical school in coimeotion with 
_ e workshops of the North-Western Railway at Lahore. There are three other 
mustnal schools under public mameement; the Municipal Board industrial 
D !!!■ and the District Roard industrial schools at Ludhiana and 

® privute industrial school at Lahore, managed by a local 
-nro Victoria Diamond Jubilee Hindu Technical Institute, 

ornha-non j ^ I^^firistrial classes are attached to a number of 
insHtiifiml 4 schools (mostly schools for the poor) ; some are mission 
sevpTnl others are managed by Hindu or Muhammadan committees; 

schools anif dunng the recentfamine. The Punjab has several industrial 
‘ on Female ^ further account of which is given in the Chapter 


to the^ffW ®?®“^'“trial school in Burma; an aided sohool attached 

teaches printin^S ^'*scho* ^beRoman Catholic Mission at Mandalay 

closes belonging to two mission schools for Euro- 
■ — clustrial schools in the Central Provinces are mission orphan- 

««{aU!,andtli. DaV.a of Sd®M srorkBliojK, the Victoria Technical la- 

fiasBoon Inaestnal Reformatory, which are^ealt with in & places. 
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ages. Most of them were opened during the recent famine years. In 1901-02, 
they numbered no less than 40, and in 24 of them industries of various kinds 
are taught. 

, There is no industrial school in Assam except the railway workshops 
of the Tezpur-Balipara tramway noticed under the head " Mechanical Engi- 
neering.” 

There are 4 industrial schools in Beear : a Government school at Amraoti, 
two unaided mission schools, and another unaided school uuder private manage- 
ment. An attempt is being made in the primary schools at Basim, "Wakad and 
Medsi to impart industrial training in common occupations out of school 
hours. 

Controlling Agencies. 

872. In most provinces industrial schools are inspected by an officer of one of 
the principal Government technical institutions. Since April 1900 the work of 
the industrial schools and classes of the Madras Presidency has been under the 
general supervision of an Inspector of Technical Schools. At present the office is 
comhined with that of Superintendent of the Government School of Art. Indus- 
trial schools in the Bombay Presidency are inspected, and their general pohoy 
has been guided, by the Professor of Engineering in the College of Science, 

Poona. In Bengal District Board schools are managed by committees and are 
supervised by the Inspector of Schools of the circle in wmoh they are situated ; 
aided schools are also inspected by that officer. Dming the past few years the 
Principal of the Sihpm' Engineering College has inspected a number of the 
schools. In the Dnited Provinces the Principal of the Burki College visits the 
Government school at Lucknow. The Government Bailway school in the 
Punjab is managed by a committee of railway and educational officer's under the 
conti-ol of the Dir-ector of Public Insti’uotion.^ The Principal of the Mayo School 
of Art is a member of this committee, and he inspects industrial schools generally. 

Subjects .and llctliods of Instrnctlon. 

873. Instruction in industrial schools is given on one of two systems, or ci»»» 
by a oomhrnatiqn of both. They may be caUed the class system and the apprentice Song.'* 
system. Under the class system the teacher puts a number of pup^is through ^ 

a graduated course of exercises under his irrstruction and supervision. After 
finishing the exercises the pupfi, may be set to make complete articles, but the 
pr'oduction of such articles is entirely subordinate to the educational aspect 
of tho work. The apprentice system of teaching is tW which obtains in every 
trade workshop. The skilled worker, or craftsman, executes various pieces 
of work, he is assisted by learners or apprentices possessed of different grades 
of skill, who do easy portions of the work and at the same time learn tiie craft. 

The main object of the craftsman is to produce articles for sale, and the instruc- 
tion of the apprentices is an incidental portion of the operation, In Madras 
instruction is given mainly on the apprentice system, and in other provinces 
mainly on the class system. In Bengal and in the private schools of Bombay 
the apprentice system is partially adopted, inasmuch as work is executed for 
the market by the teacher and his pupils. In the mission schools of the United 
Provinces the system is chiefly of the apprmitioe iype. 

874. "We may now examine the subjects and methods of instruotion in E»iminntioTi 
different provinces and institutions of subjeoti 

and method! . 

876. The Industrial Department of the School of Art at Madras has for the indoatrial 
last few years been run on somewhat difiTerentlmes feom any other similar institu- of th? &hMl 
tion in India. It is both a commercial and an educational undertaking, and has of Art, * 
about 70 apprentices and several hundred workmen. On the oommercial side its 
most imporiant work has been to create a trade in aluminium ware by training a 
large number of metal-workers in the art of preparing aluminium goods and by 
selling the product of their work in the open market. The enterprise appeara 
to have been successful and there are now about twelve firms in the business. 

The school also claims to have established a pottery industry in the Presidency, 
and the pottery, class has recently been closed as no longer necessary. At 
present attention is being directed to the weaving trade, and an officer who has 
gone through a oom’so of technical study in England has been appointed to the 
school for this purpose. 



Mission and 
‘Bond 
sobooli, 
Madras. 


General 

stfttisticBi 

Madras. 
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rpy.«f,.n.Tnmffofiilie apprentices is illustrated by the following table which 
Zhffimoh of the MushpW dooortmmt 



yovroUer’s 

noth. 

Wood and 
motal work. 

WooTing. 

Pottery. 

Totii. 

• 

• 

■ 73 

56 

18 

21 . 

167 



C6 

57 

15 

21 

159 

• 

• 

67 

61 

11 

84 

173 

• 

• 

87 

83 

13 

16 

199 

• 

• 

58 

n 

20 

20 

165 

• 

• 

84 

80 

6 

• •t 

. 69 


Tear. 


1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 01 

1901- 0a 


Attention has been concentrated durii^ the past few years on pushing the alumi' 
nium industry rather than on the training of apprentices. There has also been 
an improrement in the apprentice system ; formerly some of the students learnt 
a trade in order that they might get free instruction in drawing ; the regulations 
now in force prevent this practioo. 

The following is an outline of the system on which the apprentices are now 
trained : — They must be over the age of 14 and must have undergone preliminary 
training in drawing. They are admitted as probationary apprentices for one year, 
during which time they receive instruction in drawing and attend the work- 
shops, they are then, if satisfactory, enrolled as apprentices for five years. 
During the first year they receive fi3 a month, during the second year fi4, 
during the third year E5, during the fourth year S7, and during the Mh year 
filO ; the Superintendent may grant additional stipends to specially deserving 
apprentices in the fourth and fflth years. By this graduated system it is bopea 
that promising pupils may he kept in the school until they become really skiUed 
artificers. At the end of each year the apprentices are examined to ascertain 
their fitness for promotion. Every boy is provided with a service book in wKch 
is entered a complete record of his work and progress, and, at tbe end of the 
period, the Superintendent’s certifioato. 


876. Carpentry, blacksmith’s work, rattan work and wearing, are the trades 
which ate commonly taught in the mission schools of Madi'as, These trades were 
not chosen with any special reference to the industries of the province. " The 
first two were trades about which the missionaries goneiiilly knew something 
themselves ; and for the outturn from their, workshops they were certain of a 
limited demand from the Europeans and officials in the district. Eattan work 
was started, partly from ren^iscences cf the industrial schools in England, and 
partly because it was convenient to keep a rattan misfri in the school to cane chairs 
and make baskets. The weaving was nndonhtedly started through seoing the 
great commercial success which has bden achieved by the Basel Mission on the 
West Coast.”* Carpentry, hlaoksmith’s work, and rattan work are also the ordi- 
nary subjeots of training in the Board schools. The Madura school is now 
following a system amilar to that of the School of Art, and the Inspector of 
Technical Schools states that its wood-oarvine and metal work are excellent. 

9 


877. The following table shows, for schools and classes of all descriptions, t 
the-total number of pupils returned as under training in industrial suhieots in 
1896-97 and 1901-02 ■ 


1 

POFILS. 

1896-97. 

1901-02. 

JewelWavroik .... 

Printing, book-binding, etc.” • ! ! * ! 

Wood work and metal work . ’ ’ " ' 

Textile fabrics 

Pottery . . ' , 

Poot and shoe making .... 

Tailoring and diess-making 


73 

204 
f 82t 

355 

21 

31 

222 

1 

84 

124 

853 

477 

• •• 

230 

' ‘ho I6th January 1902. 
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Dran’ing is taught to the npprcutices in the School of Art, to tho pupils of the 
two more important Board schools, and in some of the private schools. Most 
of tho industrial schools prepare pupils for the Madras Government technical 
examinations, and a smaller number give only more elementary instruction 
according to the curriculum for industrial schools contained in the general 
Madras education rules. There are fom’ lower school standards classed as pre- 
elementary and styled A to D. Tho course for each of these standards, and also 
for- the elementary class, lasts for one year, and tho course in each of. the 
intermediate and advanced classes lasts, as a rule, for two years ; the full course, 
from tho beginning of class A up to the advanced examinaUon, thus extends over 
nine years. The following table shows tho results of tho technical examinations 
in industrial subjects in the year 1001-02 1 — 


Subject. 

ADvanoBD. 

iHTEaMBDXaTB. 

Elbmebtabt. 

Candidate. 

Parsed. 

Candidates. 

Fatsed. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Prin/ing, book-bincting nnd tgpe- 

... 

... 

20 • 

0 

78 

24 

' founding. 

V'ootl toork and metal toork— 







Cabinet maldiiif 

5 

6 

12 

9 

50 

42 

Blncksmith’B work . . 


• •• 

4 

2 

10 

13 

Metal work . • . 

4 

2 

6 

4 

9 

S 

Textile fabrict— 







. Gottoii-opinning . . 

• •• 

»•« 

1 

1 

■ *. 

• •• 

Cotton-weaving' . 

• «« 

... 

3 

• ** 

14 

11 

Carpet-wcanng . . 



• • 

... 

3 

2 

Lacc-mnking . . 


• •• 

4 

4 

l2 

3 

Pottery and porcelain ' . . 

• •• 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Tailoring .... 



2 

... 

5 

1 

Keedleicork and dress-making . 

5 

4 

20 

16 

21 

11 


• ^ 

878. The Bombay industrial schools wore mostly developed in the first 
instance by persons interested in local education, but possessing no expert know- Bo,ab»y. 
lodge or definite ideas as to the methods to be followed or the ends to be achieved. 

The schools founded in this manner “ were workshops in which any order for 
new work or repairs to old work that happened to be sent in were undertaken 
by the authorities of tho school. The work was, for the most part, done by the 
masters, or by workmen specially employed ; and, as a rule, tho pupils were 
allowed to look on and only permitted to do tho rough processes necessary for 
turning out the work. The result was disastrous ; a few of the smart boys 
learned to work, but most of them wore little bettor than coolies.”* In 
lSi>3 the wholo sohomo was changed and systematio class instruction was 
substituted for tho apprentice method. Each pupil is now put through a 
definite three years’ com’se' of drawing and mnnuM training by class instruc- 
tors, and the production of saleable articles has become a minor consideration 
or, in some schools, is no longer practised. In about half the schools of the 
province there is only one course ; it consists of Standards III to V of the 
vernacular course of general education, of drawing, and of carpentry taught by 
means of a scries of exorcises. The training is thus rather general school train> 
ing than specialized industrial training. Extra subjects, such as wood carving, 
wood turning, inlaying, smith’s work, turning and fitting in brass and iron, 
brass cutting, sign painting, weaving, and embroider are taught in some of the 
schools ; a pupil in liis third year ehooses one of these subjects, and besides 
doing tho work of his other classes, spends about two hours a day on his 
optional subject. The number of these extra suhjeots taugbt in any one school 
varies .from one to about four. At tho ond of each year of tho oourso an ex- 
amination is licld, the results of which determine whether tho pupil gets a 
scholarship for the next year of the oourso, or the school certificate at tho end 
of the course. * 

879. The artisan class at Sibpur is cluofly for tho benefit of tho sons of AiHisb 
mistris, and no educational qualifications are required for admission to it. Tho gfey 
boys enter at any time of the year, and when they have finished their complete 

*IIoU dated 16(b January 100J3 by Dr. W. TbomtOD, Profeisor of Enj'inecrmg, Collogo of Siionei. 

» E 
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course to the satisfaction of the principal, they leave the college with a 
certificate or may go through another course of work. A stipend of fii 
to fiS a month is given to those who do good work, and a portion of the value 
of the work they turn out is placed to their credit in the college hooks anfl 
given to them when they leave. 

880. In the other industrial schools of Bengal, whether under public or 
private management, instruction is confined almost entirely to carpentry and 
blacksmith’s work— some schools teach one, some the other, aihd some both. 
Pupils are put through a regulated course under a class teacher, but the teacMug 
is often little better than that given in the bazar. Orders for work are generally 
accepted, and are executed by the teacher with the assistance of the pupils. It 
is a poor testimony to the efficiency of the schools that, although oarpeniiyis the 
principal subject of instruction, the native carpenter of Calcutta cannot hold 
his own against his Chinese ‘rival. 

881. There are three industrial classes at the Burki College, divided into 15 
sections, and the course extends in each class over three years. The classes com- 
prise (1) printing trade, (2) photography and photo-mechanical work, and (3) 
art handiwork. The first two classes are held in connection with the college 
printing press, and photo, and proofs work department, both of which also 
engage in commercial work. In the third class, wood carvers, metal workers, 
painters, and stone carvers are trained in the workshops under special instruc- 
tors. 


882. The history of the efforts made to train craftsmen in the Government 
school at Lucknow ^ords a striking example of the difficulties which stond in 
the way of an Industrial school ^stem in India. The Ludknow school was 
founded in 1892 to train boys for railway-workshops, and afterwards classes 
wore added for wood- work, iron-work, dyeing, glass blowing, tarJcasM,* and clay- 
modelling. It was hoped that the institution would prove a useful experiment 
in the method of conducting industrial schools, and that it would gradually 
become a model on which new schools of a similar character might be established 
in other centres of industry. 'V^en first started the school gave general as well as 
technical instruction, and the currioulum included ’Rnglish, a vernacular language,- 
drawing, arithmetic, mensuration, and a certain amount of mechanical instruc- 
tion. Under this system the institution differed little from an ordinaiy school, 
except that the pupils spent half their time daily on some trade work. ^ The 
industrial teachi^ was not efficient, and boys remained for several years in the 
school without gaining a sufficient Imowledge of any trade to earn their living by 
it. In fact parents sent their children to the school not for the sake of the 
meohamcal but of the literary education that it afforded, or in order that they 
might become drawing masters. Even the artisans who made use of the school 
for their sons did not mean them to follow the trades which it taught, had they 
done so they would have preferred to apprentice them in the bazar. Out of 
41 ex-students of the school whose future has been traced, 24 are either 
drawing masters, draftsmen, clerks, or printers, and the bulk of the remainder 
pe in r^way service. In March 1901 the whole system was altered. Literary 
instruction was abolished in the general school and a curriculum of purely 
technical instruction was drawn up ; a night school was 'started for those who 
wished to .improve their general education ; and a separate class was opened 
as a preparatory class for the Mechanical Apprentice Department at Rurki, 
this having hitherto been one of the general functions of the school. The result 
of these rrforms was to empty the school ; on the Slst March 1901 there were 
155 pupils on the rolls, in February 1903 there was an av^ge attendance of 
offiy 10 boys in the industrial school and 1 boys in the Rurki class, wmist the 
night class was practically unattended. Of the pupils remainmg only 4 were the 
sons of craftsmen, and the object with which they stayed was apparently to 
qualify as drawing masters, since out of 3 boys who passed out in 
2 were appointed to posts of this description. 


•l4,yiog itrips o£ iheot bms into -irocd. 
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Tlio result o£ the aljolition of tlio literary instruction indicates hour far the 
school had failed to achievo the ohjeot with which it was maintained. It has now 
been reconstituted on a fresh basis, but the fturthcr history docs not belong to 
tho period covered by this Beview. 

883.. Another experiment made in connection with tho Lucknow school was 
tho establishment of training workshops in the Lucknow city, somcwliat on the 
model of the Casanova Boy- Artisan School at Noples. It was intended that a 
number of oraftsmon should carry on their ordinary vocations in tho school 
workshops, and should train apprentices under tho supervision of the superinten- 
dent of tlio school. Tho scheme was a failure. Three craftsmen were induced 
to come only by tho grant of a fixed salary, and being in receipt of a salary they 
did not oire to produce work for tho market. They thus became mere masters 
of the school. Tlio orafismen of Lucknow gave no support to tho institution and 
the ■ workshops remained almost empty of pupils. The scheme has been 
abandoned. 

881. In the mission orphanages a considerable variety of subjects arc taught, Mi»«ion 
the selection being made with a mow to tho pupils scouring ready employment. 

To take ono instance, tho subjects of instruction in the Methodist Episcopal Slilbees. 
orphanage and industrial school for boys at Shahjahanpur include carpentiy, 
blacksmith’s work, weaving, rope and ban making, shoe-making, gardening and 
field cultivation, ‘tailoring of native clothes, daii-ying irith modern appliances, 
bearer’s work, and to a limited extent bread-making. Instruction in tbc missiou 
and other private schools is given to a largo extent on tho apprentice sj-stom. 

Boys are trained until they arc able to support themselves and in most of the 
institutions no period is fixed; in the Jlclh^ist ^ilission orphanngo at Cawnporo 
the period of training is five years, and in the school at Saharanpur two to four 
years. 


883. The Punjab Educational Code prescribes a regular course of general Pnbiio 
flBd. tcciiniciil cducntion for itidustritil schools under public nuinn.'^cjuciit : the 
schools arc divided into infant, lower primary, upper primary"’ and middle 
uopartments. Tho infant department has ono class, the two primarv depart- 
ments two classes each, and the middle department three classes ; tho whole 
course, ^etcforc, occupies eight years. The subjects of instruction arc veraa- 
. cular, English, ^ geography, arithmotic, drawing and practical geometry, 
elementary physical science, and wood-work or other handicraft. All pupils arc 
taught wood-work m the lower primary stage. The course is to a verv large c-xtent 
of a literary oharactor. Examinations are held at the end of cacll stage above 
the infant stage by the Principal of tho School of Art. In 1901-02, 2C5 pupils 

n nT‘Ai „ ^ j standard cxaminalioni, and 

107 of them passed. The suh-|Oots of technical training aro cliiclly carpentn' and 
metal work ; photography is taught in tho Amritsar school. The bovs Ss put 
tlu-ough a rc^lar course of instruction on tho class svstem. There are evening 
oW attaoljcd to tto toUo-oy.toctaical soliool, bit tto arSXSo? 

taSca™* ''5' lot irbom tb ™“tc 

88G. In the Victoria Jubilee Institute tbc majority of tho pupils studv either rrir&ta 
mcolmnio,. or typo-ririlSg oortSS £ 

OT two pupils learn engraving, rubber-stamp making, and photo^ranlir The 
Dyanand Anglo-Vcdio class is for tailors. ThS subjects taught iSSLnagJs 
and other poor schools are of a miscellaneous cbaraotcr. ” ^ 

Carpentry, blacksmith's work, tailoring, weaving, and printin" arc the w • 
The mission orphanages of tho Central Province^. 

Kmply at tia^ng tlmir own converts in such tradc.s .is aro likclv to provide them 
with oMupation in after-life. Instmetion is given on the olnxf S‘5cm In t S 

ia Is-a.^inghplir, work 
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T acstriti ' 888 Tte Govemment scliool at Amraoti tcaolies carpeiitryj''Binitli’s 'worki 

KUi.,Beror. j tailOTUig- In the mission school at Elichpur half the day is devoted to study 
in TT,-nf7i up to Standard IV, and half to the workshop, where the pupils are 
taught masonry, painting, carpentry, and. smith’s work. 


Co-ordination 889. The acoount given above shows how little co-ordination there has hitherto 
of indnatriai between the course of instruction in the industrial schools and the local indus* 

tSnis and fades of the provinces. In the case of the mission schools such co-ordination is not 
1^1 ® essential to enable the institution to fulfil its object of training children to earn 
indnstriea. ^ jiyeiibood, hut eveu in the non-mission schools little attention has hitherto been 
paid to the training of workmen with a knowledge of the pidnciples of the local 
crafts, and capable of improving on the ordinary inethods of the local craftsmen. 
In Madras practically nothing has been done in this direction outside the School 
of Art. In Bo'MBat industrial schools have been established and condncted 
with little reference to local industides. In some oases schools have been located 
where no mecial industry exists ; in other cases where the industry of the locally 
is tauo-ht [e.ff., the lacquer industry of Ehairpur in Sind) no attempt has been 
to improve it. The Bombay system aims at a general hand and eye 
fraiBiTig rather than a training in any particular craft. The mission school at 
Ahmednagar has succeeded in introducing European improvements into the 
local weaving industry. The ordinary Bengal industrial schools and classes 
endeavour to train carpenters and blacksmiths, and they have no special connec- 
tion with local industries. A small school of serioulfaire was established at Bam- 
pur-Boalia in Mursliidabad (an old centre of the silk industry) in 1897 ; it 
has about 10 pupils and has been moderately successful. An endeavour is 
now being mode to spread a knowledge of the use of the fly-shnttle applied to the 
common hand-loom of Serampore. Three weavers who have jbeen specially 
trained are retained on a fixed salary and other weavers are sent to them for 
instruction. In the United Provinces the E-nrki classes give instructiori in 
subjects, such as printing and photographic processes, -which cannot. he learnt in 
the bazar; the Lucknow school has given insfamction in local trades, -but not in 
such a manner as to tend to their improvement. Apart from the Mayo School of 
Art, the industrial schools of the Punjab have not been established in cO-ordina* 
lion with paiticular industries ; they aim rather at a general literniy and hand 
and eye training. It is said that they have by thfe means succeeded in improving 
the quality of the work in wood-carving and some other trad®. In the Central ^ 
Provinces the schools are all mission orphjmages, and the only matter to record 
is the establishment by missionaries of the Weaver’s Home at Itarsi. This is an 
attempt to revive a decaying industry. The mission provides ’a home for 
about 180 weavers who live in a small village under the supervision of the local 
missionaries. At first the mission managed the business, but now they leave the 
weavers to conduct their own a&>irs, but they still advise and assist .them, 
and help them to secure orders. Experiments have been made in improving the 
methods in use, but so far without much success. 


General 
education 
u indnEtriat 
Ecnools. 


890. In most provinces general as well as technical eduoatiou is given in the 
indnstnal schools, and the system has sometimes suffered from the i^ute to 
differentiate clearly between the general and technical studies. In Madras 
some general education, inoluding English, is .given tu the' apprentices of the 
School of Art ; most of the otber industrial schools of the pro'vanw devote a 
certain amount of time to general education, and the hoys are sometimes pre- 
pared for such recognized tests as the primary and secondary exaMnations. In 
Bombat general education forms a recognized and important part of tne course. 
As a rule pupils must have passed vernacular Standard II 
industrial school, and while at school they are taught vernacular Stanaaros iii, 
IV, and V, The arithmetic is more ad-vnnoed than in the 
standards of the ordinary day schools, and history and geography are iot o 
the course. In Bengal, on the other hand, no general educafaon b ^v^ m t 
institutions of the technical school type. With regard to the UM . 
prCEs, an acoount has already been given of the events connected wi ^ 

instruction in the Lucknow school. In the Punjab general educauon lo™ 

impoTtaitpartof the prescribed currioulum for industrial schools. 
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orphanages of the Central Provinces general and industrial eduoaiion are com- 
bined; the literary course follows the Local Qovernmont Code, and is aided 
on the 6xed grant system. , , 

Tcaohors. 

891. The lack of trained teachers, with a knowledge both of their craft and 
of the manner in which it should bo imparted, is recognized in most provinces to 
be a serious defect of the industrial school system, and thoro are practically no 
institutions from which instructors possessing the necessary qualifications can bo 
procured. The best instruction is available in the industrial classes which 
are attached to the large Government technical institutions such as the 
Madras School of Art, and the Eurki and Sibpur Engineering Colleges ; from 
these the scale descends until in some of the small up-countiy schools the 
instruction is little, if at all, better tliau tliat which is given in an ordinary bazar 
workshop. The mission schools usually have the advantage of the superin- 
tendence of one or more European missionaries, among whom there is usually one 
with some practical knowledge of mechanics. 

892. In Madras the superintendonte of the Board schools at Madura, Tinne- 
velly and Bciwada were originally the superintendents of the normal training 
schools, and had therefore no special qualifications for the work. In tho first 
two in^tutions the superintendent has been relieved of his normal duties. Tlie 
mission schools were started, at the mission head- quarters, and they are usually 
managed by the* senior missionary of the circle in whi^ they arc situated. 
He is invariably a European, and generally a man with some mechanical 
knowledge. Under him there is usually a superintendent who is sometimes a 
European and sometimes a Native Christian. Tho instructors arc, in almost 
all schools, workmen drawn from the bazar or from engineering establishments 
managed by Europeans. Latterly a certain number have been trained in the 
industrial schools ; but, owing to tho unsatisfactory instruction given in those 
schools, they have not proved to ho much better than tho imtraincd rnnrt . 
The need for training schools is much felt. 

893. In Bojibat tho Victoria Jubilee Teohnical Institute and tho College of 
Science furnish some of tho superintendents of the schools, but there arc no 
classes in these institutions in which instru^ou is given in tiie art of teaching. 
In small schools thero is sometimes no superintendent, or the local schoolmaster 
is responsible for tho management of tho school ; in some aided and unaided 
schools tho suporintondont is a missionary. For instructors practical artisans 
with a knowledge of drawing aro usually selected. In Bengal tho instructors 
are usually local men whoso qualifications aro tested at Sibpur before they are 
appointed. Tho headmaster of the Lucknow school in tho United Provinces 
is a mechanical engineer who was engaged in England, and ho lias under him a 
staff of 16 masters and foreman masters. Some of the superintendents of 
public managed schools in tho Punjab have reooivod thoir training at tho 
Central Training College, Lahore, or hold Sohool of Art certificates ; some of the 
instructors are untrained artisans of the locality, others have been trained in tho 
Mayo School of Art. 


Pupils. 

894. The following figures give an indication of tho number of hoys receiving Stnthtici. 
industrial instruction in various classes of institutions on tho 31st 'M’^ r o h, igo2 


Madbab— 

InduBtrinl Dcpartmeiit o£ tho School of Ait 
Board schools . . . . . 

AInhammadan private schools . , 

The four priuoipal mtssioa schools . 

Bombat— 

Government school . . . . 

Board schools . . . . . 

Native State schools • . . . 

Private schools 

Bengal— 

Sihpnr aitisan class • * . . 

Government sohool, llanchi . , . 

Board artisan classes . . 

Aided and unaided schools ' . . . 


60 

2CS 

100 

965 


. 155 

441 

. * 200 
. 1,097 

. 85 

. SO 

. 74 

. 421 
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USIIBD Pjiovisces — 

Eurld indusirial classes . . • > « « 19 

Government school] Lnoknow • • • • • 59 

Private) schools ..•••<• C77 

Punjab— 

Goverament SaUway sohoo), Lahoro • < . 447 

Board schools SS8 

"Victoria Institute) • • • • . ' • • 67 

These figaves do not in many oases agree Tvith those giren in Table 137j 
■which are derived from the provincial statistics on which the General Tables arc 
based. Table 167 shows the number of pupils in tbo schools ontcrctl in Table 156, 
and this latter docs not tally with the schools dealt with in this section. The 
classification in the provincial statistics is not uniform and is somewhat 
confused. 


ci(is« o£ 896, jprom what has already been said regarding the difficulties wliicb stand 

tafndnS ™ of inffiistrial sebool system in India, and rcgarcling the obaraoter 

seboois and of tbe instruction given in such indijstrial schools as have already been estab* 
their oareois, jigiied, tbo reader -will be prepari^ to learn that tbeso sobools have, in general, 
failed to attract boys of tbe artisan class, and that tbo cx-pupils of the schools 
rarely follow tbe trades which they were taught. A careful distinction mu^ 
be made in this connection between tbo mission schools and the teolinical 


schools proper. Tho former sucoecd fairly well in their object of providing 
obildron connected with tbe mission -with the means of livelihood, and a con- 
siderable proportion of their pupils subsist by tbo trades they learn. "Witli 
tbe technical schools it is otborwiso. Tho condition of affairs which pro'vailed 
in the Luoloiow sebool prior to 1901 is not dissimilat to that which has 
commonly existed in Board and other similar schools elsewhere. A large 
proportion of tbo pupils do not belong to the m-tisan class, and have been 
induced to attend the schools merely for the sake of tbe stipends and free literary 
tuition. It is to the literary instruction wMch they look for securing employ- 
ment, and whore the school hoped to train a carpenter it finds that it has produced 
a olcrk. ‘When the sons of workmen are induced hy stipends to attend the 
schools they will not, as a rule, stay long enough to derive such benefit as the 
Bobool is capable of affording. Tlicso remarks apply with full foroo to iladras, 
Bombay and Bengal. Tire Punjab has been more successful, owing perhaps 
to tho natural bent of tho Punjabi towards an industrial life. Tho Punjab schools 
are attended by boys both of tho artisan and non-artisan classes, and it is said 
that a considerable nxunbor of the ex-pupils, to whatever class tliey belong, 
follow an industrial occupation after lea-ring school. In tho railway teolmical 
school at Lahoro all but 38 of tbe pupils on the rolls on the 3lst March 1902, 
were sons of artisans, mostly of artisans employed in tho railway workshops. 
The railway authorities find tho hoys trained in the school movo •useful than 
outsider’s, they have a hotter ohauoo of employment, and they secure higher 


wages. 


rinancinl. 

Bxpenditaro. 896. Tho oxppndituTO ou tho schools included in Table 163 is shov?!n in Table 
168. Tho total for 1901-02 (£3,16,422) gives an inoreaso of £37,978 on tho 
total for 1896-97. Table 160 shows tbo oxpeaditaro of some of tho moro 
important of the industrial schools. 

PMsond 897. In most schools, whether of tho technical or mission class, no fees are 
ihpende. charged, and in technical, but not in mission, schook stipends and scholarships 
are usually given to attract pnpik. Some of those stipends and scholarships are 
given by tbe Government, others by Municipal and Local Boards, others are 
derived from pri-vato sources. In Bombay tbo stipends range from a few 
aniras to £6 or £8 a month. The Luoloiow school has 36 scholarships of an 
aggregate value of £88 a month. In the Punjab sons of artisans are admitted 
to the public schools free, but other pupik are required to pay a fee. At tho 
close of 1901-02 there were 38 kcbolarsbips in the railway school, and a 
number of Boholarsbips in the Board sobook. 
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Coiiclnsioii. 

898. The review we have now made of the e.visting industml schools shows 
that the system has heen wanting in definiteness both of methods and objects, 
and tliat its efEeot upon technical training and industrial development has been 
small. The more patent defects may be classed as follows : — 

(1) The schools have not been established in acoordance with any sus- 

tained policy. 

(2) A large proportion of the pupils have no intention of pursuing an 

industrial career. 

(3) No clear differentiation has been made between general and teclmioal 

studies. 

(4) The instruction has not been co-ordinated with local industries. 

(6) The quality of the instruction is in many oases poor. 

The Government of India and the Local Governments, have, for some 
time past, devoted much attention to the measures which may be adopted to 
remove these defects, and generally to increase the usefubess of the industrial 
schools. A committee was appointed in 1901-1902 to consider the subject in 
Gonsultatiou with local educational and other authorities. The measures subse- 
quently adopted lie beyond the scope of the present review. It is not to be 
expected that any wide scheme of successful industrial schools can be at once 
introduced, but it may be hoped that, with the adoption of .better methods directed 
by a definite policy, it will be possible to give substantial aid to the improve- 
ment and development of local industry. 
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OHAPTBE IX. 

FEMALE EDTJOATIO^Sr. 


IntrodDctory Semarks. 

899. It is well known that the diffosion of female education in India is 
attended’by peculiar difficulties. The stricst seclusion of girls from an early age 
which is practised by both Hindus and Muhammadans, forms an obstacle to the 
instruotira of girls in public schools beyond a elementary stage which it has 
not yet been possible to orercome. The strong incentiTe of material gain which 
has done so much to further the education of the boys of India does not operate 
in the case of girls, and Indian parents display in general an apathy with regard 
to the education of their daughters which not infrequently rises to a positive 
prejudice against it. The Government did not take up the subject until 1849, 
when Lord Dalhousie informed the Bengal Council of Education that hencefora 
its functions were to embrace female education, and the first girls’ school recog- 
nized by the Government was founded shortly afterwar^ by a committee of 
native gentlemen. A beginning was made by the missionary societies at an 
earlier date, and they have throughout played a leading part in the diffusion of 
female education in India. The Despatch of 1864 directed that female 
e d uca tion should receive the frank and cordial support of Government, as by 

“ this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational 
and moral tone of the people than by the education of men.” The Edncatiou 
Commission gave the subject a very prominent place in their Beport, they 
advised that it should receive special encouragement and be treated with 
special HberaJity, and they made a series of suggestions for its extension and im- 
provement. These suggestions covered matters such as the grants-in-aid of private 
managed institutions, fees, scholarships, boarding houses, cmiiculnm, manage- 
ment, teachers, home instruction, and inspecting agency. The Government 
has endeavoured to follow the principles thus laid down, and it will be seen 
in the course of this chapter that special facilities are offered in many directions 
for the diffusion of female education. Zt cannot, however, be said that this 
special treatment has succeeded in overcoming the difficulties which beset the 
subject. The number of girl pupils has risen greatly since the Despatch of 
1864, but still only seven females in one thousand can, on an average, read and 
write, and of late years the rate of progress has diminish ed. 

Scope of tlie Chapter. 

900. In present chapter an endeavour has been made to pass in review 
female education in all its branches, and it therefore deals with the instruction 
given in colleges and schools for general education, whether pubHo or private, 
and also with professional and technical traiiung. Special attention has been 
devoted to the important subject of medical instruction. A large proportion of 

girls are taught in schools for boys, and the scope of the chapter includes 
the gm pupils of mixed schools as well as the pupils of those institutions .which 
are specially designed for female instruction. 


Uniretalici 
ani female 
educab’an. 


CoUegef. 


Collegiate Mncation, 

901. The Indian Universities oSet their degrees to women equally withmen. 
A certain number of Europeans, Euratians and Native Christians avail themselves 

among the bulk of ' the population the 
number of female graduates has hitherto been very nrngl] 

in sneoial Univerrity education, both in man’s colleges ilnd 

HTiK 1901-02 show 12 female colleges, 

tnree in Matos, three in Bengal, and six m the United Provinces. This fe an 
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increase o£ two Madras and five United Provinces * colleges over the figures for 
1 896-97. The three Madras colleges are all of the 2nd grade. The Sarah Tucker 
College, Palamcottah, was founded as a school in 1864i in memory of Miss 
Sarah Tucker, and was raised to the status of a college in 1896. The two 
new colleges are in the city of Madras ; they are both Catholic Convent schools 
which have op'ened college classes. Their names are the Presentation Convent 
College, Vopery, and the St. Mary’s Presentation Convent College, Black Town. 
The college classes of the three institutions had only an aggregate of ten pupils 
at the end of 1901-02. The Bengal colleges are the same as those which were 
in exdstenoe in 1896-97. They are all situated in Calcutta. The largest is the 
Bethune College, a Government institution. It was founded as a school in 
1849, and was afdliated to the Calcutta University in 1888. The college 
department is open to girls of all nationalities ; the pupils are mainly Native 
Christians, Brahmos, and Hindus. The Martinifere College for girls is a branch 
of the Calcutta Martini^re Institution. The Loreto House is a Catholic girls’ 
school with a small college department. Both these institutions are mainly for 
Europeans and Eurasians. The United Provinces list includes the Isabella 
Thohum College at Lucknow and five European and Eurasian girls’ schools with 
college departments. Of the girls’ schools one is at Allahabad, and the rest are 
in the MUs. 


903. At the end of 1901-02 there were 177 female college students, as com- studenu. 
pared with 87 in 1896-97 and 45 in 1891-92. They were distributed by provinces 
as follows : — 




1901-02. 

1896-97. 

Madias ^ * 


. 85 

16 

Bombay . . 

• 

. 80 

18 

Bengal . . . 

• 

: 66 

33 

United Provinces . 


. 49 

15 

Burma . . . 

• 

. 8 

6 


AH the Bengal and United Provinces students were studying in ladies’ 
' colleges, and all the Bombay and Burma students in men’s colleges. Of the 36 
Madras students 10 were in female and 26 in male colleges. The 177 students 
were distributed by race or creed as follows : Europeans and Eurasians 102, Native 
Christians 32, Brahmans 3, Non-Brahman Hindus 23, Farsis 16, and undassed 1. 
None of the students were Muhammadans. The Brahman and Non-Brahman 
Hindus were distributed as follows : Bengal 21, Bombay 4, and Madras 1. 
All the United Provinces pupils were Europeans or Eurasians. Many of the 
female students are aided by scholarships, details of which are given in a later 
section of the chapter. 


904. The female students follow the general University courses, which are Oarrionium. 
sufELoiently varied to afford them suitable subjects. In some instances they 
are allow^ a wider option than the male students. Thus at Calcutta women 
may substitute botany for physios in the first arts ezamination, and in the 
corresponding ezamination at Allahabad they may take up a modem in 
.place of a classical language. 

906. Pew female students succeed in chtaining degrees. Baring the gain- oegreei. 
queimium under review, three women took the M.A. degree at M^ras. This 
was a somewhat noteworthy achievement, as no woman had previously passed 
the necessary examination. In 1901-02 one Madras student qualified for the B.A. 
degree. Seven women passed the B.A. Examination of the Bombay Umversity 
in 1901. In Bengal, 37 female students, all from the Bethime College, quali- 
fied for the degree of B.A. during the quinquennium. In the United Prov- 
inces one student from the Isabella Thobum College passed the B.A. Examina- 
tion, in 1901-02. 

Secondary Education. 

Schools, 

906. At the end of 1901-02 there were 461 secondary schools for girls, against G«nersi 
440 in 1896-97, and 434 in 1891-92. Twenty-one schools were added in the 
quinquennium under review against 6 during the previous quinqnenmum. 

* Some of the United Fiorinoes collegiate elaeses mreia exietence in J1896>97 but did not enbmit TOtnne. 
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All the ProTuices gained slightly except Madras which lost 8 schools.* The 461 
schools were divided by grades as follows : high schools 100, middle English 
schools 158, and middle vernacular schools 203. The number of high schools 
increased during the quinquennium by 10, and the number of middle English 
schools by 11, whilst the number of middle vernacular schools remained 
unchanged. The improvement in English as com^pared with vernacuhir schools 
is thus common to institutions for boys and girls. 

lUnagoment. 907. Of the 461 schools, 66 were under public and 395 under private manage- 

i ment. The corresponding figures for 1896-97 wrae 63 and 377. Of the schools 

under public management 65 were maintained directly by Government, 10 were 
Board schools, and one was a Native State school During the quinquennium 
the number of Government schools rose by 6, whilst the number of Boaifl 
schools fell by 2. Of the private schools all but 23 were aided by the State. 
The most noteworthy foature of the statistics is the large proportion of public 
managed spools which are maintained directly by the Government. This is 
in striking contrast to boys’ schools, but conforms with the general views ex- 
pressed by the Education Commission, and is necessary in the present state of 
female education in India. Of the Board schools 6 are in the Punjab, 2 in the 
United Provinces, and one each in Madms, Bombay, and the Central Provinces- 
8 are Municipal institutions and 2 are maintained by Local Boards (one iu the 
United Provinces and one in the Punjab). 

Prirate 908. The private managed institutions were distributed as follow : Madras 

148, Bombay 63, Bengal 66, Burma 39, United Provinces 38, Punjab 27, Central 
Provinces 19, and Assam 6. A large number of tl}e private managed schools 
belong to missionary societies. In Madras 136 out of the total of 149 are 
mission institutions. In Bombay the majority of the schools ate for Europeans 
and Eurasians, The Director of the United Provinces says that : “ Aided 
schools are chiefly managed by missionaiy societies. Among non-missionarv 
schools, the City Sohool, Allahabad, is the only one that can properly ho said 
to thrive. The girls are drawn from respectable classes, and in the Benoali 
section of the school the tuitional results are very creditable, and in the 
other fair.” In Byirma all the secondary schools are private managed aided 
institutions and are in general maintained by missionary sooieties. 

Pupils. 

. 909. At the end of 1901-02 there were 41,616 pupils in secondary schools for 

“• girls ; deducting hoys in girls’ schools and adding girls in hoys’ schools the total 
number of girls in seoontory schools is found to he 44,695. The great majority 
are in the primary stage, and the total number in the seooudary stage amounted 
only to 9,810. This figure increased by 1,443 during the ’ quinquennium 
under review, and at about the same rate (1,337) during the previous quin- 
quennium. The total was divided by stages as follow : high stage 1,677 ; nnddle 
English stage, 5,7 /9 j and middlG vernaculaT stage, 2,85^. Both periods show an 
increase m each stage, but in the earlier quinquennium progress was about eqi^y 
divided between the English and vernacular schools whilst in the later quin- 
quennium the greater part of theiucrease was in the English sohools. 

Diiiritmtbn 
by we or 
creed. 


^ 910. The totel ^ure 9, 810 gives one girl pupil in every 1,810 girls of sohool- 
goiug age. Smll though this proportion is, it affords much too favourable an 
impresion of the stete of secondary education among Indian girls of the general 
population, since the greater number of girls in the secondary stage are Euro- 
^ans, Burnsiajis, Native Christians, Parsis, and Buddhists. Of the total number 
f pupils in seoontey schools for girls only 34 per cent, wore Hindus and only 

LF, tn K 'we apply these percentages to the number of 

secondary stage the result gives only 3,316 Hindu and 196 Muham- 

aiBffnOAr h of school-going age and 5 

100,000 Muhammadans. At the Census of 1901 10 

O ^ At would therefore seem as th ough there were more private educa- 

* 8 is anet decrosuc k the ncoW oI .ccondaiy dopertwents. not of .rtwl wliooK 
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.tion among Muhammadan than among Hindu women. Mahiag the calculation 
in the same manner as before the Native Christians show 18 girls in the seoond- 
aiy stage among each 1,000 girls of school-going age. 

911. The only figures available for judging the progress made are those for prognss. 
pupils in secondary schools for girls. They give the following result ; — 


RoliRion. ^ 

1S86-87. 

1891-92 

1896-97. 

1901-1902. 

Hindus . , 

• 

• 


■ 

• 

• 

7,780 

11,039 

11,864 

12,907 

MuhammadauB 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

171- 

982 

723 

796 

Native Christians 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

• 

6,526 

8,0! 9 

10,885 

10,232 


Hindus and Muhammadans show some progress during the quinquennium, but 
it is insignificant when compared with the wide field for improvement. 


912. In MA.nnAS there were at the end of 1901-02 only five Hindus and no i„a-,an 
Muhammadans reading in the high stage of secondary girls’ schools In the middle pupils b? 
stage o£ these schools there were 660 Hindus and 29 Muhammadans. Information 

is not available regarding the number of native girls in the secondary stage of 
Bo^ibat schools, hut there were only 205 Hindus and 46 Muhammadan girls in 
all departments of public secondary schools in that province. The number of 
Parsi girls was 958. Bengal shows an apparently hotter result as regards Hindus. 

There were 495 Brahman and 1,246 non-Brahman girls in secondary 
schools. These figures include, however, the gii’ls of the Bramho Samaj sect 
in which female education is far more popular than among the conservative 
Mndus. The number of Muhammadans was only 36. In the United Prov- 
inces there were only 4 Hindu girls and 28 Muhammadan girls in the middle 
stage, and none in the high stage, of instnietion. In the Punjab there were 
10 Brahman girls. 81 non-Brahman Hindu girls, and 63 Muhammadan girls 
in high schools. The corresponding numheis for middle vernacular schools were 
68, 532 and 242. The Punjab has several vernacular middle sobools for Indian 
girls ; 3 are municipal institutions, one is managed by the Ludhiana District 
Board, 'i belong to mission societies, and the last is the Arjya Samaj institution 
at Jullundur. There are also three mission schools for Native Christians. In 
the Central Pbovinobs there were 32 Hindu girls and one Muhammadan girl 
in the middle stage of instruction. In Assam 2L Hindu girls and 1 Muham- 
madan girl were studying in boys’ secondary schools, llie oiroumstanoes which 
render it so difficult for Hindu girls to pursue their education beyond the ele- 
mentary stage do not hold among the Buddhists, and Burma therefore shows a 
better result than the Indian provinces. At the end of 1901-02, there were 264 
Buddhist girls in high schools, 428 in middle English schools, and 3,126 in 
middle vernacular schools. The majority of these girls were reading in boys’ 
schools. 

913. Tlie above figures have been given in detail in order to make it clear that Gpn««i 
the general diffusion of secondary education among the female population of 
India is much less than the total figures would suggest. One may repeat 
what was said at the outset, that up to the present time only the slightest 
impression has been made. 

Course of Studies. 

914. Tlie courses of studies in girls’ schools are modelled on those in schools for 
hoys, with some variation in the middle school couiBcs, and to a lesser 
extent in the matriculation courses of the Univewsities. As regards tlie matricu- 
lation courses, there is no difference in the subjects for hoys and girls at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. In these Universities any student may take up 
an Indian or European Continental language in place of a classical language. 

At Allahabad and Lahore a classical language is compulsory for hoys, but girls 
are given the option of a modern Indian or European language. In the Madras 
upper secondary course girls are given the option of a variety of subjects in 
place of algebra and geometry, hut hardly any girls follow this course. In thp 
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ITadi'cis loTTor secondary (middle) coui-so, the compulsorj'- subjects for boys 
and girls arc tlio same, but tlio optional subjects inolutlo needle-work and. 
domestic economy for girls. In tbo Bombay middle English stage, girls may 
substitudo for Euclid and algebra any portion of science or domestic 
economy treated in a popular vray, equal in extent and dilTiculty to ono of 
MacTkCllan’s “Soionco Primers”. In the ne^r Bengal llegulations for verna- 
cular schools, needle-work for girls takes the place of agriculture or science and 
geometry for bovs. Manual training may be substilutcd for needle-work in 
mixed schools which have no facilities for teaching nccdlis-work. In tlio reading 
books for girls, lessons on domestic economy arc (!nb.stiliUcd for the ]csson.s on 
hygiene contained in the boys* books. In the Unitj-.d riioviNcr.s lower middle 
•R ngliqti stage, girls may take up Indian history in place of drawing in Claes V, 
anclin place of drawing or other voluntary .subject in Class VJ. A .separate 
course is laid down for vrrnaeular middle sobools for girls in tbo Punjaii ; it 
is based on the course for boys but it contains les.s arithmetio, luul subjects sped- 
ally suitable for girls arc added to it. The comj)ulsorj' subjects arc : reading, 
writing, grammar, aiilbmotio, geography, history, doinc.stic economy, and 
ncedlo-work. Any' two of the followijig subjects arc optional : a second vcnincu- 
lar language, Persian, Arabic, Euclid and algebra, and olcmcnfary science. 
Hie Eircctor makes the following remnrks i-cgimling the teaching 'of special 
girls’ subjects in the lleport for 11)01-02 : — 

The Inspcclre.s<i reports : “Np-’illc-work is improving wlii'rorrrthoro is Tntoj'oan imp’r>iHon, 
It remains poor in nlmort nil isolntod tehools. The CI)ri*tiBns «>vcryttdipr»> rhow work, 
llindos cam notliing for jilftin needle-work which is indicd of little me for their sinipit rtstmne, 
Jluhnmmadans excel in net work niid other kinds of white cmhroidrij-.*' As n-gards DomesSie 
Economy, the says ; “ It is impcssiblc to t.weh Domestic Economy to any i ITr-ct in a day 
which 1ms none of the appliances or condilion.s of n hnmi>. The lic'-t that can lio Jpn,. jj 
develop gcncRtI intelligence, which may be oinployc<l later in the tvonorny of the hotne, and to 
teach a few gccoral principles and facts by means of hooks. This is treiierally doa<., and I find 
SugAar Bi6i a popalar sobject in all Middle Schools.*’ In the Delhi Wrelo llom'vrtic Economy 
is taught in the two Aided Middle Schools for Clin'sttan girls nt Delhi, when* very good ne^le- 
work is also said to be done. Elfcwhcre nii'*ne-work is no*, ratisfa-tory, antf is not fnnght 
according to the pro5orih(xl scheme. In the Jnihtndnr Circle Domcslie Ecoricroy is taught only 
in the Kanya Maharidyala at luUundur City, wh-re instruction i» nls.> linjnrtrd in chy model- 
ling and household ocaipations, as well as in Klcnu ntarj’ Drawing in rt> far as it is n^ijiiircd in 
needle-work. Increased attention is paid to newlle-siork, nnd fairly s-aHsfactory progro^.s is 
reportc<l to have been made almost everywhere in thi*. branch of in'iTuctioa. In tlie I,ahoro 
Circle Domestic Economy is l.nnglit as .a l>ook subject in nil tlie Secondary Schools, hut practical 
hopchold occupations have not yet been given the place they do.-on'c in a pirlV (xlttcnticn. On 
this the Inspectress, while reporting on the Lahore Dii-tricl, r.ays : " Tlie only school in tho 
Lahore District that gives this Fiihject nny attention is the Clark.nl.ad Orphanage nnd Industrial 
School. There practical Domc-tio Economy i* taught, nnd th" girls do nil the work of tho 
institution. This is one of tho host m.anngcd nnd most u'eful institutions in tho Province." It 
is much to bo regretted that no attention is paid to Domc.stic Economy in tho Lady DulTctin 
School. Needle-work of various descriptions has been receiving steady nnd full altenlion 
during the quinquennium, with the re<-ult that it is now considered to have romarfcnlih’ improved 
in quality. Tho Insjwctrcss from her reports on individual schools seems to have hwn jpica'cd 
with nil except the M. B. Branch Schools, Amrit-ar, where the teaehtr.s are saiif to bo 
decrepit nnd incompetent. In the Ilnwnlpindi Circle, Dome.s-frc Economy, properly so called, 
is still tho ^ono thmg mo.st needful in Girls’ Schools. The only soliools that h.ave imdc 
a good beginning in this direotion are the two 5li<sion Schools at Si.slkot. About them tho 
Inspeatress remarks ; *' Tlie girls in thcfc schools nre taught and made to do all the domestie 
work of the institutions— cooking, washing, mending, nnd making their own clothes, etc. The 
dormitories, cook-rooms, etc., nre kept beautifully clean nnd neat.*' 

In Burma girls who do not intend to go up for tlio TTnirorsify entrance 
examination may, in lieu of a second Jnngungo wliioh is compulsory for hoys, 
take needle-work and hygiene with donicstio economy, etc. In the* Central 
Provtoces girls in tho middle course may take up needle-work instead of 
Euclid and algebra, hut those who wish to join a lugh school must pass in tbo 
latter subjects. - o x 

Eznniinntii)n.s. 

j provinoinl statistios for 1901-02 return 391 girl candidates for tbo 

matriculation examinations of tho Univoisilics of whom 193 passed. In 189C-97 
candidates and 170 passes. Tholargcmajorityofthccandi- 
mm no classes, and among tho 148 suoocssful candidates in 

-uj wlio are classified in tho returns there were only 11 Hindus and 1 
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Muhammadaii. Europeans accounted for 92, Native Christians for 20, and Farsis 
for 23. Girls hardly ever' follow the high school courses which alternate with 
the naatriculation course. In. 1901*02 there were no female candidates for 
the school final examination in Bombay, and apparently none also in the 
United Provinces. One female candidate appeared for, and teiled in, the Madras 
upper secondary examination. The Director says : “ the examination has not 
been popular notwitbatan ding the special facilities • ofEorded to female oandi* 
dates, for smce 1896-97 there have been only 14 entrants for the compulsory 
portion of this examination, of whom two have been successful.” 

916. In 1901.02, 1,084 female candidates appeared for the middle sohool 
examination (English and vernacular) against 866 in 1896-97, and 780 passed 
against 674. In this examination, also, most of the candidates belong to special 
dasses and there were only 28 Hindus and 17 Muhammadans among the successful 
candidates. Among the other successful candidates there were 402 Europeans, 268 
Native Christians, 49 Buddhists, and 10 Farsis. The number of Buddtiists is 
exaggerated by the inclusion in the Burma returns of aU three examinations 
of the middle school course. 


Primary Education. 

Schools. 

917. The number of primary schools for girls at the end of 1901-02 was Statistics. 
6,623 ; at the end of 1896-97 the total was 6,039, and at the end of 1891-92, 6,228. 

"While there was a gain of 811 schools in the earlier period, the later period 
shows a loss of 411 schools. Nearly half the total number of sohools (2,664) 
belonged to Bengal, Madras came next with 782, Bombay with 768, the United 
Provinces with 847, the Punjab with 326, and Burma with 323. Bengal lost 

640 sohools, Assam 68 and Aladras 18. On the other hand the United Provinces 
gained 80, jBnrma 79, Bombay 24 and the Central Provinces 4. In the period 
1891-92 to 1896-97 the number of primary sohools for girls in Benoax rose by 
622, the fall of 640 left tha total 18 less than in 1891-92. The small private 
village sohools of Bengal aro often of an ephemeral character, but the net decline 
of the last five years is very unsatisfactory. The loss in the number of Bengal 
sohools was accompanied oy some loss in the number of pupils, hut the average 
strengtli of the schools was greater at the end of the period than at the beginning. 

The course of events in Aesam has been somewhat similar to that in Bengal. 

Going back ten years the total number of primary schools for girls has risen by 
58, an increase of 76 pet cent, in the first five years being practically counter- 
balanced by a falling off of 22 per cent, in the latter. In Mabbas the number 
of unaided schools diminished by 36 in 1901-02, owing mainly to the amalgama- 
tion of weak girls’ schools with boys’ sohools. In the United Pbovinces 
girls’ schools have shared in the general improvement; in |Bubma progress is 
less difficult than in India ; in Bombay the most noteworthy feature is a rise of 
unaided schools from 2 to 17. 

918. The average strength of primary sohools for girls shows a satisfactory in- stronetii. 
crease during the quinquennium. The average number of pupils per sohool was 

29 in 1886-87, 30 in 1891-92 and 1896-97, and 36 in 1901-02. This greater 
concentration of educational effort is, without doubt, a considerable aid to oSB- 
oiency. leaving aside the smaller provinces the sohools are largest in Bombay 
(65) and Madras (50), and aro smallest in Bengal (22) and Assam (17). All 

E inces except Assam, Berar and Coorg show an increase. It was greatest iq 
ras (8) and in Bombay (7), and least in Bengal (2). 

919. Schools for girls are more expensive than boys’ sohools. In 1901-02 Cost, 
the average monthly cost of a primary girls’ school was B20; against HlO for a 
primary school for hoys. The average cost remained almost unchanged during 
the period under review, but increased by B4 a month daring the previous quin- 
quennium. As in the case of boys’ schools the cost varies greatly from province 
to province. It averaged B49 a month in Bombay, and a little over E8 a 
month in Bengal. 


' * In tho choice of subjects. 
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112'\ At tliP CT»1 of in03*02, 1.323 of the primnry schools for ->irls wre under 
ntul 4,305 under private, luanagcment. Schools of the former class iu- 
rn-c ^Nl hv 3.'>, and schools of the latter class diminished by 4 IG. The tonntorial 
flistribntion of the swsteme of public and private management follo^vs in sonoral 
that uhich obtains in the case of boys’ schools, with the modifyijig circumstance 
tint the manv misNion schools add to the projKtrtion of private managed 
institutions. 6:it of the total 4,305 private managed institutions, 3,G2G belong 
to JJcnuml, llndms and Huniia. Tlio lirst of these ihovinces accounts for 2,051 
or considemhlv more than half the total. Burma Ims no primary girls’ schools 
under public management, Jlcniml lias only 13, and Madras only 1:)0. j\t the 
other end of the scale comes Bombay with 630 schools under public, and 229 
under private, management. The public managed schools were divided as 
follow.s: Government schools 111 (diminished by 9), Boanl schools 9G7 (in-, 
creased bv lit), and Native State schools 245 (increased hy 26). Among the 
private schools .3,052 (diminished hy 360) were aided, and G53 (diminished bv SO) 
unaided. In vicAV of the circumstance that female education bad not vet 
caincfl the sympathy of a largo part of tho Native community the lyluoaflon 
Commis<;ion* recommended “that female schook ho not placed under tlie 
management of Local Boards or of Municipalities unless they express a wish 
to take charge of them.” • Notu-itlisfanding tliis recommendation and the 
views underlying it, Madras is tho only Province in which tho Goveinment has, 
to anv consHlorablo extent, retained tho direct management of primaij- schools 
for girls. Out of tho total of 111 girls’ schools as many as 101 belonged (o 
INTadras ; of the remainder 3 were in Bombay, 3 in tho Central Provinces 
and one in .jVssam. The provincialization of the remaining 26 Madras Board 
schools has been under the consideration of tho Local Government. 

f)21. Tlic grant-in-aid rules for girls’ schools arc based on those for hoys’ 
schools, but in order to assist private managed primary schools for girls to ovcrcoTnc 
the many difficulties irliioh they have to encounter they are admitted to the 
aided list on easier terms than those required in the case of boys’ scliools, and they 
arc also granted aid at higher rates. In some Provinces the Local Gorernraont 
retains the distribution of aid to ^Is’ schools in its owa hands instead of delegat- 
ing it to local bodies. Tho condition that fees must be levied from tho pupils is 
in many eases relaxed. When a minimum attendance is required as a condition 
for tho grant of aid, tho figure is usually fixed lower in the ease of girls’ than in 
the case of boys’ schools. In Madras tho maximum ago restriction imposed 
in the case of hoys’ schools is not extended to girls’ schools. In the Punjab 
the niimbor of days on wliioh the school must meet is less for boys’ than, 
for girls’ schools. Where tho system of results grants is in force, special girls’ 
subjects, such as needle-work and domestic economy, are included in tho 
stvindards on wliich tho rewards are based. 

022. In Madras grants to girls’ schools arc paid from Provincial Ecvonucs. 
Tlic salarj' grants, which arc fixed in accordance with tho nature of tho school and 
the qualifications of tho teacher, are in general paid at higher rates for mistresses 
than for masters. Of tho 696 primary schools for girls recognized in 1901-02, 
240 were on tho permanent and the rest on the temporary section of tho general 
school li‘?t. In Bomb.vt results grants for girls’ scliools are paid at double tho 
rate in force for hoys’ schools, and additional grants are given for good needle- 
work. In IIexgaIj many of tho small girls’ schools could earn little in tho 
way of results grants, and the stipend system is frequently substituted for the 
iC'uhs grant .system in such schools. Under the stipend rules teachers who 
in>.tniei 20 girls' or more arc granted a monthly stipend of not less than R2-8. 
Teachers having less than 20 girls in their schools are paid monthly rewards at tlic 
rate of R1 for every eight girls Who attend regularly and make satisfactory 
pnigTC5=. If a punt teaches hoys and girls together, he receives rewards for 
teaching tbo girls at tho above rates. ** Girls’ schools at Calcutta and its 
noiehbouTbood arc aided on a different system from that which prevails in 
the rest of the Province, and is known as the Calcutta system. It is a payment- 
iiy-ro«ult system modified by the attendance of pupils. There are eight standards 
0 . exammati'^n, t he first three of which arc for examination of corresponding 

• FftrairrsyL CH cf tlf I!f fort cf tbe Comiii!5>ia3< 
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classes by the Inspectress. The fourth corresponds with the lower primary 
standard, the fifth and sixth with the upper primary classes, and the seventh 
and eighth with the middle school classes. A common p>Tn.Tni-n n. t.inTi is 
held in these standards by means of written papers at different centres, and 
certificates and money rewards are granted to pupils on the results. The grants 
to schools depend greatly on the resulte of these examinations. Those students 
that pass the seventh and the eighth standards are, if they can pass an examina- 
tion in actual class teaching, given the junior and senior teachership certificates, 
respectively. Besides these girls’ schools which are aided on the. Calcutta system 
some others have adopted the Calcutta standards, and send up pupils for 
examination in them.”* A sum of E40,000 is allotted annually for the aid of 
girls’ schools in and about Calcutta. In the Punjab instruction grants are given 
at double rates for girls’ schools, special gmnts are given for needle-work, and 
certificated teachers are eligible for staff grants at the rate of one-fifth or one- 
third of their annual salary. In BtiniiA special enhanced rates are given 
for girls passing the obligatory standard examinations. Thus in a school con- 
ducted by a certificated manager, the reward for each pass by a boy in the 
upper primary examination is BIO, and for each pass by a girl, fill. In 
optional subjects the rewards paid for girls are 60 per cent, higher than those paid 
for hoys. In the CENTBAii Pkovinces grants-in-nid of girls’ schools are paid 
from Pro-snncial Revenues, under conditions less stringent than those enforced in 
the case of hoys’ schools. In Assam girls’ schools may he supported by fixed 
monthly salary grants, in lieu of the ordinary system. The maximum rate of 
pay is fi6 for one and BIO for two teachers ; for mtinicipal schools and schools 
in ‘hill districts the maximum pay for a teacher may be fixed at filO ; special 
rates may he aUowed for schools at district or sub-divisional head-quarters. 
Rewards are also granted at double rates for girls passing the lower primary 
examination. Special capitation grants are paid to gimis for girls attending 
hoys’ schools. In Beuah grants for girls’ schools are given at double rates, and 
there are also speoial grants for needle-work. 

School life. 

923. There is little speoial to remark about the school life of Indian girls. 
Most of the pupils are small children. Every day they go to school and return, 
visiting either the same school as their brothers or a separate school 
conducted on very dtnilar lines. Although the number of pupils in primary schools- 
for boys is more than sixteen times the number in primary schools for girls, yet 
6,083 primary school girls wore living in soliool boarding houses as against 10,311 
hoys. Many of these girls belong to orphanages and other mission schools. 
Although the proportion of boarders is greater in tho case of ^Is than in the 
case oE boys, yet oven among girls only one pupil in 32 was living at school ; 
thus for girls as weU as for hoys the ordinary school is a day school. The hours- 
of instruction for girls are arranged in a similar manner to those for boys, 
but sometimes they are shprtor. In some provinces and in some schools attention 
is paid to tho physical training as well as to the instruction *of the girls, 
and'>.epeoial courses of calisthenics, etc., are prescribed in place of drill and 

mMJustios. This aspect of school life is, however, as yet hut little developed ; 
thus in tho Punjab, whore tho physical training of hoys has made good pro- 
rn^ess the Director reports that the only institution where tho physical training 
«rirls has received careful attention is the Kanya Mahavidyala at JuUandur. 
^hc° managers of this sohool have devised a special sot of exorcises for girls. 

^ Course of Studies, 

924. ' In speaking of tho ourrionlnm for girls the Education Commission 
said that ; " It ought not to be taken for granted that tho instruction which is 
suitable for a hoy must necessarily he good for an Indian girl. In purely 
litcrnrv subjects, mrls need not go 80 far as hoys, and there ate subjects of a 

nraottol kind to which girls might at least he introduced during their school 
Liirso” Progress appears to have followed these lines. Tho course 
is based on that Mowed in hoys’ schools, hut tho Utorary portion is 
sometimes curtailed and speoial girls’ subjects are introduced. 


2tr 


• Boport for 1001-02, P«B» 60. • 
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926. In Madhas the oompulBory subjects for girfsaswoUas for boys aretho 
«3 Es.” The optional subjects include kindergarten oooupations drawintr 
needle-work, and singing. ’ 

926. In Bombay, separate standards are prescribed for girls in prinmrv 
schools. There are six classes, comprising an infant class and live standards. To 
take the case of the Marathi schools, the course followed in the infant niacaoB 
is as follows : — 


(a) Numbers up to 100 to bo learnt from concrete examples and ooniitinc- nrirtii'n 

limit. Multiplication table up to 10x10. • “S-witnmtlui 

(i) Beading and building small familiar irord'^ with card-board letters. 

(c) Instmotion on simple forms, colours, and tbo most familiar objects. 

(d) Narration bv tbo head toaclicr or a trnined assistiint of simple stories. 

(e) Becitation and singing in unison of simple songs. 

(f) Infant drill and oxcreiscs, nnd games. 

{ff) Some kindergarten oconpations. 


The sixth standard is divided, into six heads: reading and 'langnago, writin"’ 
and composition, arithmetic, history and geography, domestio economy 
and needle work. The first head comprises 200 pages of proso and 200 linra 
of poetry from the departmental reader, and simple grammar and parsing. 'Iho 
poetry is learnt by heart. The girls are also roq^uired to read ordinary manu- 
script with fluency. In the second head are included dictation and composition 
on a simple subject. The forms of private correspondonco must bo known, 
"ithmetio goes up^ to decimals and discount and includes household book- 
krapmg. ffistory includes the elementary history of India (with special 
reference to too British period) and some information on the svstom o£ 
govenment. The geography includes the general geography of the V’orld, and 
in putiemar the geography of India. Needle-work is compulsory at the second 
standard, but managers have too option of beginning it earlier. The graduated 
oourse of standards in this subject is as follow’s : — 


2nd atandard.^Tlxmnme and hemming, nccdlo drill. 

3fd tiandard.—S^ming and otitebng. A choli to bo shown. ' 

4tA standard. Neat patch-work consisting of hemming, hack stitching, nnd over 
msting. A parhar to bo shown. Cutting out in paper a child’s 
simple garment. 

h standard.— "La addition to previous standards, a simplo article of native dross, such 
as sadras, etc., knitting, button-holes, cutting out of tho garments 
made. 

6th standard. Proficiency in the work mentioned in the previous standards with neatly 
worked button-holos. Barning, Gujarathi embroidery applied , to ■ 
native garments, and fanc^' work. Cutting out of any garments of 
proviouB standards. 


It will be remembered that the primary schools of Bombay teach the full 
vernacular course, and the highest standard therefore carries the instiuiotion 
somew^t beyond toe level of other Provinces. 

, 1 ‘ for girls in Bengal teach the books and subjects of the hoys’ 

scnools. trirls may, however, take up needle- work instead of Euclid, mensuratfo?* 
S required to have a knowledge of the geograpb 3 \of J 
and to read a little poetry at the lower primary examination instead of py S 
m native accounts. In the Punjab the course in reading and -writing iK.~® 
same for boys and girls, but toe course in geography and arithmetic is cut dm.^* 
era e--work is taught in all sohools in which prevision can be made for 
^03601 lessons are also given where too facilities exist ; at present there is ir 
separate ^llabus of lessons for girls. Persian is commonly taught in Muham 
^ BunMA domestio economy and neeme-\rork are optional * 

siimects. In the Central Pbovinces w'here boys study agriculture or history, 
girls take up history or needle-work. 


jiixauunauouH. 


+-k tho-usand eight h-ondred and fifty-one girl candidates presonfed 

tJiemselves at the upper primary examination in 1901-02, giving an avei^of 
every four girls in the upper primary stage ; 68 per cent. 

+ 1 . ^ show any important varhition from those of 1896-97. In 

the Madr^ Presidency 763 out of .1,392 candidates were private, in the rest of 
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seoondaiy schools in -the earlier period, the vernacnlar secondaty sohools showinar an actual'' 
of 6 and the' primary schools Being of the same strength. In the latter period English- 
secondary schools diminished in size, nrhile the other two classes increased. As has Been said 
above it is with reference to primary sohools that the extent of female education ' can he 
measiued, and the fact of a rise in the average numhet of pupils in a primary school in the, last, 
quinquennium shows that, although there was a loss in- the number and attendance in primary 
sohoms for girls, there was greater vitality in the sohools that remained. 

The Direotor also discusses the want of progress of female education in Bengal 
in “the following paragraphs : — 

The chief causes for the slow progress of female education in this country nre, (1) con- 
servatism of a great portion of the peotue j (2) the foot that the education of their female - 
oluldbcen is a matter of great indifference to a large proportion of parents and guardians, as . 
they usually do not take the same amount of care and interest in the education of their female 
wards as they do in that of boys ; (3) the system of early marriage, which presents an almost, 
insormomitable harrier to education beyond the primary stages ; (4) the want of educated 
female teachers; (5) the want of a system - for educating zenana ladies ; and (6) the want of' 
adequate State aid and aid from the other public funds. , 

Government has, however, lately sanctioned a very considerable increase in the expenditure- 
on female education and more energetic steps are being taken to foster the spread of education 
among Indian females, spaoinlly in reference to the 4tE, 6th and 6th points alluded to above. 

’ The explanation of the decline in the number of girls under education which took place - 
from about 1896 to 1900 and ■ he increase in 1901-02 are much more diilicult to explain. 
The causes certainly do not lie on the surface. Owing to financial pressure and to distress 
there is no doubt, in some of these years, a good many primary schools for boys ceased to exist 
and ffiirus migrated from villages. 'I'his would act in two ways. In many cases the same 
gtiru who has a boys’ school also has a small girls' school, which he teaches in his spare time, and 
in such cases, with the departure of the guru c& the boys’ school, the girls’ School would cease 
to exist. In other cases the boys’ schools having ceased to exist, the girls, who were formerly 
attending such schools, would also cease to receive education. In both directions, thereforey 
there would he a dedine in the amount of female education. , 

Other and deeper causes', it is also bdieved, ate at work, and it' has been suggested that it 
is posrible the re'vival of strict Hindu religious feelings in many parts of the oenntty, may have- 
cansed some feeling as to the undesirability of allowing any, except extremely young, girls to. 
come to sohools for education. 

936. United Provinces.— E xcq)t for the Eroniaer Province the United 
Provinces stand at the bottom of the list, with only one girl out of everj' 203- 
attending a primary or secondary school. Matters improved somewhat during the'- 
quinquennium, and the five years riiow a gain of 6,000 on, 12,000. Progress, 
however, was not steady and the year 1900-01 gave a better residt than the last, 
year of the quinquennium. The Director remarks as follows ; — 

It cannot be said that female education is anywhere' progressing' satisfactorily.. In the' 
Kumaun Division, where prejudioe is not so strong, it is making some head-way, and in the- 
Allahabad, Benares, and Meemt Divisions, particnlnrly the last, the efforts made have met with 
some snccess.^ The American Methodist Episcopal Mission deserves special mention for the 
-work it is doing in spreading female education; ’but it ntust be admitted that a demand for' 
piimaty education for ^Is is well-nigh altogether wanting, and that the difiicnlties to be con-- 
tended with are almost insurmountabld. Though the numbers reading in primary classes ate. 
half as mneh ag^in as at the beginning of the quinquennial period, there are even now only 
16,147 girls receiving primary instruction. The number of girls in. boys’ schools. District Board 
and aided, has inoreasea from 7 to 2,015. 

Five years ago I disouBsed the reasons for the backwardness of female education in' these- 
Provinces in paragraph 100 of my Beport. The excessive indifference or opposition of the people- 
—the growth of ages — has not, of coarse, been affected in the course of five years. But it may 
now be remarked that it is part and parcel of a cou'victidn that a woman’s place is in her home, 
and that home duties are enough fully to occupy her time from morning to night, if they are 
properly performed; while education would bring her into touch -with the outside world and ^ 
give her in-terests beyond the home, which -would only distract her attention from her- heaven- 
appointed. task. I do not -wish to say that this attitude towards the question is more rigidly 
observed in the United Provinces than else-where, but that it exists here there is no manner p£ 
•'ij-* Jn,rge towns and in one or two other exceptional centres, it appears to be 

yielding to that modern spirit which would emancipate woman from a position of honsebold 
slavery, and give her a share in the intelleotual privileges of the race of wmch she,^ no less than' 
man, is a part. In considering the education of girls, the people of this ooimtry rightly attach 
importance to their moral welfare, and believe that in their own homes they are s^er from 
evil mfluenees than they would be in a school where the prime object is mental development 
ratha than direct formation of chaiacter. It is oh-vions that other hindmuces to progress arc 
fonr.d m the social oustoms of the people such as the observance of pardu-in vniying ^grees of 
stnetuess, and early marriage. Facilities for female education have been extended by tho open- 
ing of girls schools by the District Boards, by giving aid to.those who were -willing to^jarry on 
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'eaoli scliools, and enconraging tbe attondanco oE girls at tho ordinaiy dementaiy Bobools in 
villages. Bat in oomparison with otbor provinces, if wc judge last year's reports, the 
Uni^ Provinces fiill short in liberality towards this branch of education. The expenditnro on 
secondary and primary schools for girls, per millo of tho population, in the larger provinces 
was as follows ’.—Bombay, rupees 30, annas Z ; Bongal, rupees 8, annas 12 ; Madras, rupees 18, 
' anna 1 ; Punjab, rupees 10, annas 9 ; and United Provinces, rupees 7, annas 9. The corresponding 
figure for these ]?rovittces five years ago was RC-11. 

, The Loonl Goyemment recorded the following comments. on the Director’s 
-observations : — 

There is little progress to record under this head during the past five years, as no means 
-exist of overcoming tlicinvctemto prejudices of the people. Thoro was a certiun increase, from 
15,461 to 20,821, in female studeute, hut the whole number is inconsidciablc. In the Kumaun 
Division prcjndico is not so strong, and there is mom prospect of improvement there than else- 
where. The Director argues that there is less expenditure on female education in this than other 
province”, but money cannot be spent if there is no manner of spending it that will produce the 
dedred result. Under Missionary enterprise soroctlung is accomplished, at any rate in the ease 
of Native Christians, and n small nnmbcr of girls appear for the higher examinations with fair 
• snocess. In tho current year, hesidoa the ordinary provision for female education, a sum of 
3125, OUO has beon allotted for the improvement of Government gjrls’ schools ont of the special 
grant made by the Gh>vemmcnt of India ; and funds have also been provided for establishing 
immediately a Government Female Normal Sohool at Lucknow, the lack of trained non-Christian 
female teachers being one of the greatest impediments to progress. 


93*7. The Punjab. — Although this Province is low down on the list, female 
-education is miioh more widely difihised than in the United Provinces, there 
being one general school pupil in 93 girls in the former against one in 203 in the 
latter province. Tlie quinquennium shows a rise of l,78it girl pupils on 13^ 
thousand. The following extracts are from the Director’s Report for 1901-02 : — 


In the Delhi Circle tho Inspector r^orts “ A rise in the number of students, a rise in 
' the expenditure and better results of examinations all go to indicate that progress is being made. 
But the fact that no now schools have boon added to the list of girls’ schools in tho circle 
testifies to the want of interest on the part of tho people," and ho suggests, “ that if a series of 
Elementary Headers specially compiled for Board girls’ sohools wore to be introduced, and 
the study of tho reli>riou8 hooks, dear to the people, allowed, there is every chance of the 
girW sohools m<’ 0 ting with a much larger share of Bucoess." In tlio Jnllundnr Circle tho In- 
spector remark.” : '• The increase of 9 in the number of primary schools, the rise of 321 In the 
number of scholars attending them and tho bettor results of the upper primary examination, 
together with a decided improvement in needle.work, indicate fair progress notwithstanding tlio 
oidavoarable times of plague and scarcity." In tho Lahore Cit do tho Inspector observes : — " The 
year under review shows very fair progress on tho whole. Tho number of scholars has satisfae- 
torily risen bo’h in secondary and primary schools, tho fee receipts have increased, and there 
is also an advance in the cxpenditarc from each scarce of Public Funds, tho results of 
almost all the e-xaminations arc favourable, tho number of non-stipcndinry scholars is an increase, 
needle-work has improved, and in many schools there has been some advance in standard." Tlie 
Hindu Girls’ Seliool, Lahore, is doing good and useful work. In oirier to place it on a pcima- 
nent footing tho Managera have raised a fund Vhioh now exceeds 114,000. The sohool also 
possesses 312,301) ns a bnilding'fiind, and is in receipt of a monthly grant &om tbe Punjab 
Assomation. The Rmvalpindi Inspector writes “ The increase of 12 sohools and more than 
.700 scjiolars backed fay a nse of about 20 per cent, in expenditure cleirly proves that the quin- 
quennium 1ms been a poriod of progress. It is satisfactory to note that a normal class has been 
TMently added to the aided school, Gujranwala." The 5fultan Inspector rcporis that, except 
that tho result of examinations ore not ”o good as fivo years ago, and that tho number of girlE 
m the upper primary stage is somewhat les'*, satisfactory progress is pcrncptihlc all round ; 
but want or mistresses competent to teach arithmetio and more specially grammar and geo- 
graphy, and on the sido of Muhammadans the existeneo of parUa systom, and in tho Dcra- 
Ghazi Khan and Mianwali Districts an alleged want of fnnds retard tho progress of fcmalo 
■education. ^ ° 


r,. . Inspectns’ remarfa : " That progress may appear slow, hut there is real advance. The 
•Christian community have fargely incrcosod their schools, though thoy aro apart from tho people 
^orally, their oims and their diCBoultics resembling those of tho European Schools. 
But the vemaoiilar middle bcIiooIb are improving tlicir position. In Lahore, Amritsnr, 
Sialkot, and Gujr.mwala, they form centres of intelligcnee and knowledge, each with groups of 
educated women whose influence is very perceptible. Isolated soliools and branch schools are 
less satisfactory The tcashers miss tho companionship and supervision they need and become 
discouraged. Thu slntE, moreover, of smaller schools is nearly always insnfiioiont. Ono of 
the most impoTtaiit reasons for the lack of interest taken in girls’ education is that pointed 
out by the Delhi Inspector, that the raiding hooks in use, which aro nlmoeb confined to 

T “"y religion and 

prSed ^ ^ necessary that a eeries of readers for girls’ sohools slionld ho 
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: The foUowing romarlts were made in the Eosolutidn of the Local Govern- 
ment on the Diredior’s Report 

Female education is still in its infancy, but, considcrin? the great obstncles that have to 
he contended with, considerable progiess has been made in the past five ycais I he number- 

a has considerably increased, and the examination results liavo been distinctly satis- 

fo(£y The want of suitable test-books is nlluilcd to by tho Inspectress of Schools, and Miss 
Sefs’enggostion that a series of readers for girls' schools should bo provided will no doubt 

receive thb early consideration of tho Director, 

• 938 Burma stands at the top of the list with one pupil in a general sohoor 
out of eyery 19 girls of school-going age.- Penialo education in this province 
has not to contend with the obstacles of tho parda system and early mar- 
riao-e and the instructipn of girls in lay schools forms an important part of tho 
in^genous system. ■^During the quinquennium there was an increase of 10,000 
girl pupils over 26,000. The Director remarks tliat there has hcon a good 
morease both in primary and secondary education, and says : “ I am glad to ho 
able to draw attention to this because in somo unaccountable way the idea 
has been abroad lately that female education had not done and p*as not doing 
well • and enquiries were sot on foot on tho subject. The only decrease that 
has ever appeared was in 1898-99, when, owing to the removal of tho unaided' 
class, the returns showed 26,866 girls whereas tho year previous there had been 
26,848. The very next year the number rose to 29,660 : in 1900-01 there were 
34*7 8l! The increase is shared by every division, Minbu, however, the least 
of fill ** 

939. The Central Proyinoes standbotween Bengal and tho Punjab with 
one pupil in 80 ^rls of school-going ago. Tlio quinquennium shows a small 
increase of 653 pupils on 10,797. The Director remarks that : It is notice- 
able that whilst the strength of primary boys’ schools has fallen by 7 per cent, 
owinn- to tho famines, tho attendance of girls shows an increase. Tho reason 
is pmtly that girls’ schools are, as a rule, situated in largo centres which were 
less affected by the unfavourable seasons, and partly that tho famines have given 
an impetus to missionary enterprise and tended to fill the mission orphan- 
ao-es’^ 'Ihe total number of girls in public institutions of all kinds 
w'as 7,838 in 1891-92 and 11,350 in 1901-02. Tho Director says that, oonsidor- 
in«>- the attitude of the people towards female education and taking the famines- 
and unfavourable seasons of the last decade into consideration, the result may 
he regarded as not unsatisfactory. The Chief Commissioner agrees with this- 
view and remarks as follows j— — 


AUhougb tbo total number of girls under instruction is smalt, it is satisfactory to note 
that there has been an increase both in the number of soliools and in pupils since 1896-97. 
Part of the increase is duo to tho opening of mission orphanages, but the incrense in fee 
receipts from ftll,617 to B 17,599 shows that the increjiso is by no me.an8 confined to pauper 
children. The Chief Commissioner regards this rise in fee receipts ns a hopeful sign. One 
main difficulty in the way of female education has hcen the want of snitablo teachers and it is 
in order to meet this want in the Maratlii-.speaking districts that it has been decided to open 
a female normal eohool at Nagpur on the lines of that for Hindi teachers already in exist- 
ence at Jnbbulporc. 

940. Assam stands in much the same position as Bengal with one pupil in 
61 girls of sohool-goiug ago. Tlio number of girl pupils remained almost 
statwnary during the period under review, tho slight gain amounting only 
to 137 on 8,276. The inoreaso has not been enough to kee^ pace with the 
rise in population and tho number of girls of school-going age, one of' 
whom was in a primary or secondary school, has changed from 60 to 61. 
During the period 1891-92 to 1896-97 the total number of girls in institutions 
of all kinds increased by 3,140 ; during the period 1896-97 to 1901-02 the total 
increase was only 137. Taking the pupils in primary schools for girls, the- 
earlier period gave an inoreaso of 79 per cent., and tho lator suffered a decrease 
of 19 per cent. The Director says that "the record for the ten yoara is one of 
unexampled progress in the first five years, and of almost equally unexampled- 
decline in the second five years.’’ He does not discuss tho causes which have 
brot^lat ' about this uusatisEactory conditSou of afEairs. He notic^ that out of 
the 3,000 girls in lower primary sobools in Assam as many as ",000 are m 
Sylhet and in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. This is because of the spMia 
efforts of the Sylhet Union, an association formed for the promotion of female- 
education, and of the Welsh Oalvinistio Mission. 
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• 941; Berau. — ^Education in. Berar has suffered severely from the effects of 
famine, and the female population fell hy 46,000 between the Census of 1891 and 
the Census of 1901. Berar stands on the listnest abovetho Central Provinces 
with one pupil in Vl girls of school-going age. During the quinquennium it lost 
826 girl pupils out of a total of 3,709 in 1896-97. The Director remarks as 
follows : — 

A compariGon of the figiiies of tho last five years reveals the fact that there is a slight 
variatioa in the total number of girls’ schools, but' the number of girls attending theifl 
which had gone down on account of the famine of 1896, shows a continuous rise sinoo 1899. 
It is, however, to be noted that since 1890 tho number of girls attending boys' schools has 
been steadily going down, tho difference between 1890-97 and 1901-()2 being 039 or o5 
per cent. 

942. The small Province' of Coons had 905 girl pupils in Primary and 
Secondary schools at the end of 1901-02, of whom 840 were Hindus. The total 
gives one pupil to every 13 girls of scbool-going age, a better result than is 
shown by any of the larger provinces. During the qumqucrmium the number 
of girl pupils rose by 130 on 775. In tbe General Administration Report 
for 1901-02 it is said that: “female education is specially encouraged in 
Coorg by tba exemption of gbls from payment of school-fees except for the 
study of English, and as both sexes resort freely to the same sohools, the num- 
ber of girls under instruction is unusually large as compared with otW parts 
of India.” 


Professional and Tcclinical Education. 

Jlcdicinc. 

943. In describing the professional and industrial training of women the first importance 
place must be given to medical instruction. Tbe social customs of the country 
render tho supply of female medical praotitionci's a matter of the first importance 
lor tbe well-being of tho people, and. the subject has therefore received great 
attention. 

941. There are no special medical colleges for women in India, but special CoHbsh 
arrangements are made for female students in the colleges for men. The degrees 
and diplomas of the Universities are open to women, and a number of women 
have taken the Licentiate’s Diploma and a few the Bachelor’s Degree. 

Tho Calcutta University Calendar shows three lady Bachelors of Medicine. 

The list of 76 lady doctors of tho second grade of the Countess of Dufforin 
Fund for the year 1902, includes 18 Licentiates in Medicine and Surgery of 
the Indian Universities. 

945. The Madras Medical College consists of five departments, ets., the 
College Department, educating for University degrees ; the Apothecary Depart- 
ment and tho Hospital Assistant Department, educating for college certificates of 
education ; and the Sanitary Inspectors’ Department and the Chemists and 
Druggists Department, educating for Government technical examinations. All 
five departments are open towomen, and in general female students follow the 
.same courses and are subjected to the same tests as male students. Tbe Dufforin 
Fupd Report for 1902 shows 33 female pupils attending Ibo college and school,. 

6 in the M.Ii. and C.M. class, 3 in the L. M. & S. class, 4 in the Hospital Assis^ 
ant class, and 20 in the Apotheoavy class. 

9 16. Bombay.— Female students are admitted to the Grant Medical College, 

Bombay, on the same teims as male students, and they follow the sjime coiu-se. 

The Dufferin Fund Report for 1902 shows 42 female students belonging to this 
college, all studjdng for the Diploma of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery. 

There arc no licensed lodging houses for girls attached to tho college, nor 
does the college take cognizance of the students outside its premises. 

947. Besgal. — Female students of the Calcutta Medical College may 
enter— (a) as regular students for tho University course, (i) as fomalo certificate 
students, and (p) as casual students, i.p., for selected courses in one or several 
subjects. Students of the first class go through the general coUogo coui'se.. 

Students of the certificate class must be over 17 years of ago and must Ilt^o 
passed the entrance examination -of the Calcutta University or a recognized 
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equivalent. The course lasts for four years, and the nature of the curriculum 
shoTm hy the following tabular statement ^ 


Eiist year. 

Second year. 

! Third year. 

Fonrtli year. 

Besoripiare and Sur- 
• gical Anatomy. 
General Anatomy 
and Physiology. 
Materia Medica. 
Ghemistry. 
Bisseotions. 

Practical Pharmacy. 

Test Examination in 
Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Materia hfcdica and 
Chemistry. 

Bisseotions. 

Post-mortem. 

Hospital practice. 
Out-patient praotice. 

i 

1 Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine. 

'Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 
Pathology. 

Practical Midwifery. 
Post-mortom. 

Hospital practice. 
Ophthalmia hospital 
practice. 

Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine. 

Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

Practical Midwifery. 

Hospital practico. 

Midwifery Wards. 

Bental out-patient 

practice. 

Bental Surgeiy (op- 
tional). 

\ 


EziminatloiM art lield at tlio end oF caeli jcar. 


All female students are oicpooted to reside in the Sumomoyce Hostel 
attached] to the college, and only under exceptional eircumstances are they 
allowed ito live with friends or guardians outside. They are granted free 
quarters in the hostel, and are placed under the supervision of the Lady 
Superintendent. The Duiferin Fund Beport for 1902 gives a h’st of 18 pupils, 
of whom 4 were in the L.ILS. and M.B. classes, and 14i in the certificate 
class. 

948. The Punjab. — ^Three departments of the Lahore Medioal College are 
open to female students, viz .: — (as) the College Department, educating for 
Dniversity degrees, and (b) the CertiScate Class, and (c) ^e Hospital .dnsistant 
Class, educating for a college certificate of qualification. Pupils of the first 
and third classes go through the same com'seas the corresponding malo students. 
In the Certificate Class women follow a course of higher grade than that for the 
Hospital Assistant diploma. Candidates for admission to the class must bo over 
17 years of age, and must have passed tho entrance examination of an Indian 
University or a recognized equivalent. Tho curriculum is as follows : — 


Anatomy. 
Phyaiology. 
Kateria Medica. 


Fint year. 

I Chcmistty. 

Fraotioal Pharmacy'. 

DistcctioiiB. 


Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Hateiia Medica. 


Second year. 

* Chemistiy. 

' PJsEcctions. 

Hospital ont-pationt practice. 


Third year. 


Medicine. 

Biseases o£ women and children. 
Surgery. 


Alcdical Inrisprudcnce. 
Pathology (vrith post-mortem 
tions). 


Hospital practice (in-door). 


Fourth year. 


Medioine. 

Biseases o£ women and ohildrcn. 
Surgery. 

Midwifery (with practical work). 


Medical Juri^rudonce. 
Pathology, 

Surgical operations. 
Hospital practice (in-door). 


Hraminaidons are hdd at the end of each year. 


examioa* 


The Dufferin Fund-Keport for 1902 shows 14 pupils, of whom 5 were in 
the University Class, 8 in the Certificate Class, and 1 in the Hospital Assistant 
class. 


Echeols. 


949, Dhe 20 Madras medical 'school pupils included in the statistics were 
studying in the school department of the Ma^as Medical College. 
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950. The 6 Bomb at pupils urere studying in a small school of midwifery at 
B[arachi. 

961. Benoal. — Special facilities for female students are afEorded in the Gov- 
ernment medical schools of Bengali viz., the Gamphell School at GalcuttUi the 
Cuttack School, the Bacca School, and the Temple School at Patna. They 
have their own boarding arrangements and separate tuition is provided for them 
whore necessary. The DufEerin Fund Eeport for 1902 ^ves a list of 24 
students in the Campbell school, 11 in the Cuttack school, 5 in the Bacca 
school, and 3 in the Patna school; all hut one (under training for a Com- 
pounder in tl)e Campbell school) were in the Hospital Assistants’ class. It is 
stated in the Education Bieport for 1901-02 that one female pupil was succes^ul 
at the final examination at each of the Bacca and Orissa schools, and that 60 
per cent, of the female candidates passed £rom the Calcutta School. One 
female passed the examination for Compounders. 

962. TJuitbd PaoviNCES. — All the pupils included in the United Provinces 
statistics were studying in the female branch of the Agra Medical School. 

This is a very important institution which gives training up to the Hospital 
Assistant standard and supplies a number of lady doctors for employment 
under the Bufferin Fund. Candidates for admission must be between the ages 
of 16 and 30, and must pass an entrance examination in Urdu or Hindi and 
arithmetic. Some knowledge of English is also desirable. Instruction is given 
free of charge in professional subjects, viz., anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
pharmacy, practice of medicine, materia medica, surgery and midwifery ; and 
• pupils are required to attend the separate female hospital and dispensary which 
have recently been erected by the Bufferin Fund and placed in charge of lady 
doctors. After a four years’ course, a diploma is granted to all who pass the 
final examination. The Bufferin Fund Eeport for 1902 gives a list of 66 
students all in the female Hospital Assistant Class. In the Education Eeport 
for 1901-02 the Birector says that the results of the examination of the female 
students were throughout satisfactory ; there were few failures and some of the 
students obtained very high marks) 

963. Punjab. — Out of the 46 female students shown in the statistics, 44 
were in the North India Medical School for Christian Women at Ludhiana, a 
mission institution maintained from endowments, etc. Fourteen belonged to the 
Medical Class, 3 to the Compounders’ Glass, 11 to the Midwifery Class, and 16 
to the Nurses’ Glass. The school has a large staff of European ladies, and 
clinical instruction is given in the Mission Charitable Hospital, in the Civil 
Hospital, and in the hospital wing of the school. Candidates for admission must 
be at least 17 years of age ; those who wish to enter the medical students* 
class must have passed the University entrance examination (unless specially 
exempted), and those who wish to join the Compounders’ class the middle 
school examination. The course for medical students is in English and extends 
over four years ; the other courses are in the vernacular and extend over two 
years. Full fees are E20 a month, or with English extras E30. 

954. The total uumher of female medical students included in the statistios stnianta. 
was 242 in 1901-02, 117 in 1896-97, and 116 in 1891-92 ; although the total 
number is small there has been a satuEaotory increase during the period under 
review. Of the total uumher of pupils, 76 were attending colleges and 166 
schools. The students were divided by race and caste as follows : — 



College rtndeats. 

Sobool Btadent*. 

Europeans and Earasians 

S6 

27 

Native Christians . 

. . . 17 

1(13 

Srahmans , . • 


8 

Non- Brahman Hindus . 

. . . 2 

13 

Mtihammadans > . 


15 

Parsis .... 

, . . S2 



It is still a very rare occurrence for a Hindu or Muhammadan woman 
to study or practice medicine. The race or creed of the students in some of 
the principal medical institutions will be found in Table 184. The passed 
students find employment in the hospitals of the State, of the Countess of 
Bufierin’s Fund, and of the mission societies. 

* 2z 2 
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955, The great majority of the female medical students are assisted in their 
education hy scholarships derived from Provincial Revenues, from the Countess 
of DuSerin -Pund, from Muuioipfll and Local Board funds, from endowments, 
and from other sources. Some receive their instruction free or pay fees at 
lower rates than male pupils. The enjoyment of a scholarship entails, in 
many oases, the obligation to serve in a medical institution for a given period. 
A statement of the number and aggregate value of the female scholarships 
held in some of the principal institutions (derived mainly from the Duffertn 
Fund Report for 1902) is given in Table 186. 

956. Only a portion of the women under training as miduives and nurses ap: 
pear in the educational statistics. The BuCferin Fund Report shows a total of 
102 students in midnifery, nursing, and compovmding classes, or attending lectures 
in these subjects, in the various hospitals and medical schools of British India. 
A sum of nearly 7 lahhs of rupees was collected by Her Excellency Lady Curzon 
in 1901—03 for the training of dais or native midwives. The income from this 
fund is kept separate from the BulTerin Fund, audit is known as the Viotoiia 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. Its operations wiU, when complete, extend through- 
out India and Burma. It is controlled by an lixecuiire Committee, composed 
of a Lady President (Her Excellency Lady Cm’zon), with the Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service, the Honorary Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Dufferin Fund, and one other, as members. For the local adminis- 
tration of the Fund there is a committee at each centre of operations, consist- 
ing of the Civil Sm-geon of tho district, the wife pf the senior Civilian, and an 
honorary secretary selected hy the other two members. Up to the end of 1902, 
classes with, a total number of over 100 pupils had already been, or were about 
to be, started. 

967. Some particulars regarding the ittiining of ntirses, midwives and com- 
pounders in Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bmma are given in the 
Dufferin Fund Report for 1902 : — 

Bowbat. — There is a training school for nursing and midwifery attached 
to the Cama Female Hospital at Bombay. Candidates for admission must 
he between the ages of 20 and 36. A linowledge of English is not insisted 
upon as a condition for entrance, hut native students are taught Engh’sh at the 
hospital. Tlie lectures on midwifery, etc., are given in English, but interpreters 
are provided. The coureo of instruction occupies one year and-a-half, the, 
last three months of which are devoted to midwifery. Special arrangements 
have been made to enable pupil nurses to be trained in the dispensing of drugs. 
At the end of the course examinations are hold in general nursing, monthly 
nursing, and midwifery, and certificates are awarded on the results of the examin- 
ation. There were 19 students on the rolls in 1902. 

Bengal. — Women are admitted to the Eden Female Hospital at Calcutta 
as pupil midwivps if they have a fair knowledge of English, and as pupil dais 
if they can read and write Bengali. The course in each case comprises twelve- 
months’ tuition and bedside practice. After this training a certificate qnalif^ng’ 
for midwifery practice is given to those pupils wJio are found to bo proficient. 
There were 31 pupils in 1902. 

United Pkovinces. — P robationers are admitted to the institutions of the 
Dufferin Fund 'for the purpose of qualifying themselves as compounders. The 
probationer must serve for three years, or for two years only in the case of 
unusual merit, and must then pass a qualifying examination. 

Burma. — ^The Committee of the Burma branch of the Dufferin Fund has 
established a training home for nurses and midwives in connection with the 
Dufferin Maternity Hospital, Rangoon. Candidates must ordinarily he between 
the ages of 18 and 30 years, and must possess the dcgi'oe of general education 
represented by the fourth standard, 'The 6oursc of instruction extends over two 
years, and follows the standard laid down hy the Educational Syndicate, 

Kormal Institutions. 

958. The subject of the training of teachers is dealt with in Chapter VII. • 
■To complete the general review of female education the general statistics mav be, 
repeated in this place. At the end of 1901-02, two Europeans or Eurarians . 
were under instruction in the Madras, Training College, and 9 in the Bengal 
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Training College at Kiirscong. The numhor of normal schools for female 
teachers was .'51 (28 of which were in Madras and Bombay), and the miinber 
of female pupils 1,383. The corresponding figures for 1806-97 were 45 and 
1,093;’’ and for 1891-92, 37 and 819. Progress during the quinquennium 
has been slow and the results are altogether incommensurate with the great need 
winch exists for trained teachers for girls’ schools. The pupilsf wore divided by- 
race or creed as follows : 119 Europeans and Eurasians, 896 Native Christians, 

109 Brahmans, 88 Non-lirahman Hindus, 20 Muhammadans, 108 Buddhists, 

3 Parsis, and 6 others. 

Schools of Art. 

959. At the end of 1901-02, 20 female pupils were receiving instruction in 
each of the Schools of Art at Madras and Bombay : 24 were Europeans and 
Eiunsians, 2 wore Native Christians, and 14 were Parsis. The number has 
diminished ; in 1891-92 it was 01, and in 1806-97 it was 49. 

Trclinical and Industrial Training. 

960. The technical and industrial education of Indian girls has made very Cmwai 
little progress, and the figures included in statistical returns represent in general *’ 
orphanages and mission institutions in which girls are taught needle-work and 
household work in addition to general elementary instruction, or classes for lace- 
making, embroidery, dress-making, etc. The statistics are not of great value. 

In the first place there appears to bo no defined principle on which schools 
arc separated into tho classes of “ technical or industrial ” and “ others. ” 

In the second place the distinction between general education including some 
practical instruction, and technical and industrial education proper, has not 
been dra-wn in a uniform manner. 

961. Taking tho figures as thoy stand, 494 girls were returned as receiving G-nmi 
instruction in technical and industrial schools at tlic end of 1901-02. 

total is divided between tbe several provinces as follows : — 


Ihladras 129 

Bombay 

Bengal 26 

Umted Brovincca . 105 

Punjab ......... sO 

'Burma . 87 

Central Provinces , 85 

The division by race or creed is as follows 

Europeans and Eurasians .... . . 71 

Native Cbijstnans ....... 269 

Hindus 184 

Pareis ......... 4 

Buddbists . . * . .. . 16 


The preponderance of Native Christians shows to what a great extent the 
industrial education of girls means education in mission schools. 

962. Tho Madhas volume of detailed statistics sliows 8 industrial schools p, • • i 
for girls in the Presidency. In the Nazareth Art Industrial school for girls, 38,t.SS* 
pupils were taught drawing, embroidery and laoc-making. In tlie Guntur 
Industrial school for Muhammadan women, 31 pupils were taught embroidery. 

The remaining six institutions are all mission or benevolent schools for the 
teaching of lace-making, and the aggregate number of pupils in them uas 216. 

The Bombay total represents 29 Native Christian and 47 Hindu gh-ls attending 
the Industrial School at Nagar. In Bengal 26 girls arc returned as attending 
“ commercial ” schools in Calcutta whore thoy loam typorndting and short-hand. 

In tho United Pbovinces tho 105 Native Cliiistian girls registered as pupils of 
mixed industrial schools, wore l)eing trained in nccdle-work and in the dill’eront 
branches of domestic economy in mission institutions. 

903. The Pukjab has two aided industrial indigenous schools for girls at 
Isakhel and Mankera. in the Multan Circle. At the end of 1901-02 1 lie 1 wo schools 
registered 86 Hindu girls and 34 boys. Nccdle-work is taught in both schools, 
and in 1901-02, 24 girls passed in nccdle-work by the departmental standards. 


* Eseladlag tho United Provinces, 
t Ezclvding 8!> in tho Panjnb, not clatiiSod. 
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Gentn' 

Tamnli. 


Admred 

tohools. 


Nona 

KbooU. 


Elemestarj’ 

Ternaenlat 

kIiOoIs. 


The Punjah has some other sohoola of a somewhat similar character which are 
treated in the returns as schools for general education. The following quotations 
regarding these schools tire taken from the Eeporfc for 1901-02 

In 1896-97 one T-ndnstrial School in Rawalpindi City, maintained hy Sir Khem Sing-h 
Bedi, and Z Sozankari Sohoola in the Gnjrat District, wore reported. The former has ceased 
to exist. As regards the other two, it may he remarked that while they still retain their 
technical character, and sewing and embroidery, etc., are taught in them, the teaching of the 
“ three Es." has been introdnced into both of them. Thus these schools are now classed as 


primary schools. ' . , , 

The aided Industrial Girls’ School at Delhi for low-oasto girls had 83 piqiils on the 
register at the close of the past year. Besides the “ three Rs.,” taught through the medium of 
Boman Urdu, lessons are given in cotton spinning, noedle-work of various kinds, and also 


embroidery. ' , . , 

The Industrial Settlement at Palwnl (Gnrgapn District) which contains 64 girls, has been 
jeoently brought on the aided list. It is as yet in its infancy, and instinction is given in 
J^oring, needle-work, and embroidery, and the three Rs. " 

On the whole the Punjab would seem to do more for the industrial teaching of 
Indian girls than most other Provinces. 

964. The Burma pupils comprise 16 Europeans and Eurasians, 6 Native 
Christians, and 16 Burmese. All but 6 were in girls’ schools, which are presum- 
ably mission institutions j the Report does not say where and what they are 
taught. Industrial subjects are included in the course of some general schools, 
and the following remarks occur in the Director’s Report : “ In 1901-02 we had 
463 passes in weaving and lace-making, 14 in cutting out, and 14 in cooking. 
These passes are from Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools, 19 of the last 
having taken up the work since 1896-97, all but 3 being indigenous schools, and 
all found in Mandalay town and Mandalay District.” 

The 36 Oentrai, Provinces pupRs belong to a European school.) . 


Private Institations. 

966. In reviewing briefly the statistics for ” private ” institutions in relation 
to female education the warning given in Chapter XV must be repeated— the 
statistics are often unreliable and caution must bo exeroisod in drawing conclu- 
sions from them. At the end of 1901-02 over 61,000 ^Is were returned as 
under instruction in private schools, this figure amounts to rather more than 
one-eighth of the number of prls in public schools. The total number increased 
by 9,160 during the period under review as against 10,609 during the previous 
quinquennium. 


966. Six hundred and seventy-six girls were returned as receiving- instruc- 
tion in Arabic and Persian, mostly in Madras', Bombay, and Bengal. The TTnit^ 
Proidnora had only 38 pupils aud the Punjab only' 89. All the girls were 
reading in hoys’ schools except a few who studied in two small girls’ schools in 
Berar in which Arahio or Persian is taught in addition to the Koran. Only 
one girl was returned as studying Sanskrit. A number of girls in Kathiawar 
read Ma^adhi with their brothers; the rest of the entry under " other Oriental 
classics ’ relates to schools in Bombay City in which a little Persian is taught in . 
addition to vemaoular Hindustani. 


987. Nearly 34,000 girls wore entered in the returns as pupils of Koran 
schools, and they form the hulk of the total number of pupils in private institu- 
tions. According to the returns the number increased by 4,296 during the period 
under review, and by 10,000 during the previous quinquennium ; hut the figures 
^ not re^hle. Many of the girls read in household aud mosque sohools with 
brothers, hut about 1,000 girls’ schools are included in the returns of which 
460 belong to the Punjab. 


' 968. The number of girls reading in elementary vernacular schools which do 
not inform to departmental standards was returned at 13,691 in 1901-02, against 

1891-92. The number is greatest in Madras, 
mteu Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma. It will be seen from the foUow- 
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ing taWo that in each of these provinces the total for 1901-02 is much greater 
than that for 1896-97 : — 


ProTineo. 

1S9G-97. 

1001-03. 

Madras . 

2,G43 

4,421 

United ProTinces 

1,000 

3,207 

I'nnjnb and North- West Proalier Ptovincu .... 

1,044 

2,304 

Purma ........... 

3,102 



It is difficult to say ho\r far the change in the figures is duo to recording and hovr 
fat to an actual increase in the numhor of girls under instruction. The United 
Provinces Director warns the reader against forming any conclusion from the 
fluctuating and unreliable returns. On the other hand tho Punjab Director 
says that there has been a real increase, and that “ with a general appreciation 
of female education and a rcTivcdreUgious enthusiasm a number of schools have 
been started by benevolent societies and private individuals for the benefit of 
girls, and as the number of public schools for girls is still smallj these private 
institutions prosper.” 

Go-Xdneation. 

969. It has been noticed incidentally at various points in tins chapter that PrcTii«nc« 
the system of co-education of hoys and gilds obtains to a considerable extent 

in Indian scbools. It exists in both public and private schools and in all 
grades of institutions. Tho practice of teaching boys and girls in common schools 
is facilitated by the circumstances that tho pupils arc rarely hoarders, and that 
the largo majority of tho girl pupils are young children. Yory little is said 
about the system in the reports of tho Directors. Before tho days of British 
rule, little girls occasionally attended the indigenous village schools, and learned 
the same lessons as their brothers. Prom this beginning tho system has 
extended in British India without, apparently, arousing much comment. 

The Education Commission remarked in paragraph 612 of their report that : 

“There seems to ho a general consensus of opinion among tho witnesses 
examined hy tho Commission, that mixed schools arc not suitable for this 
country. Yet in some Provinces, tho girls found in hoys’ schools amount to 
many thousands. Host of theso are undoubtedly more infants. As, moreover, 
it is impossible to establish a girls’ school in every vUlagc, attendance at a boys’ 
school will often be a girl’s only chance of learning anything, and in that oaso 
it should not be discouraged.” TIio system is no doubt attended by somo 
disadvantages, amongst which it may he mentioned that it relegates the education 
of a large proportion of the girl pupils cnUTcly to male teachers, and that facili- 
ties do not as a rule exist in boys’ schools for giving girls instruction of tho 
kind most suitable for them. But tho supply of girls' schools and of female 
teachers is at present wholly inadequate, and it can only he increased gradually 
and at considerable expense. ‘Were it not for tho common practice of sending' 
girls to hoys’ schools tho position of female education at the present time would 
bo worse than is actually tho case, and the prospects of its improvement would 
be diminished. There are also wcU recognized advantages in tho system of co- 
education which are not without their application to Indio. 

970. In 1901-02 there wore 198,000 girls under instruction in boys’ scbools ; g 

in pubh'c schools they formed rather less, and in private schools rather more, than iUtuuet 
half the total number of girls under instruction. Tho proportion increased 
slightly during each of tho last two quinquennial periods. The pcroonta«^e 
according to grade of institution was as follows ° 

Colleges ........ 57 

Secondary ecLoofe 17 

Primary sehools 4G 

It is natural that the percentage should bo smaller in tho case of secondary 
schools, than in the case of primary schools or colleges. Little children of both 
sexes arc frequently sent to school together; for the compaiativoly small 
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number of who attend secondary schools special institutions are commonly 
uTOvided; &iere are very few large colleges for girls and many of the female 
students, of whom only a small proportion are Hindus and a very small propor- 
tion Muhammadans, read in the men’s ooIJeges.^ , , , , . , , 

In 1901-02 over 17,000 boys were reading m schools classed as girls schools, 

971. Taking the figures for public institutions only, it ’appears that the 
pyaotice of sending girls to boys’ schools is inost common in tho small province of 
tiooRG where almost four-fifths of the girl pupils are taught in inised schools. 
Next comes BaitsiA where three quarters of the girls under public instruction 
read in lay schools wliioli aro attended hy boys and girls indifferently. These lay 
schools are not scattered like the monasteries throughout the i-ural villages; bnt 
no town of considerable size is without several, and it is to them, mainly, that 
the women of Burma owe their education. Madras has aotunlly the largest 
number of girls studying in boys’ public schools (over G 1,000), and in order it 
stands next to Burma with one-half of the'girls under public instruction reading 
in boys’ schools. At tho other end of the scale come the United I’rovikceb 
with only 14 per cent., and the Punjab with only 1-2 per cent. In the last 
named province a few little girls read in Koran and Gurmukhi schools \vitb 
boys, but oo-education bad not been attempted in public schools for Indian 
children by the end of the period under review. 

972 . In the United Provinces tho number of girls under instruction in hors' 
public schools has risen during the quinquennium from 267 ito 2,484,-. Glis 
increase accounts for more than 41 per cent, of the total increase of girls under 
public instruction in the province. It is due to orders passed by tho Local Govern* 
meat in 1896 permitting District Boards to throw open primary viUage schools to 
girls as wcU as boys, in places where separate girls’ schools could not be provided. 
The Director dosoribed tho introduction of the now system in the lolloiring 
extract from tho Boport for 1896*97 ; — 

In consideration of tho hopelessness of getting more money from District Boirds for girls' 
Bohools, when they were not able to find nearly as msioh ns is wanted for hoys, I submitted a 
proposal in Auanst 1895, that primary village schools should be thrown open to girls as well 
as boys, in places where separate girls’ soliools could not ho provided. I pointed out that in 
the provinces where female education has made tho greatest ndv.-vneo, it is the oostom for a large 
proportion of the girls in primary schools, sometimes more than half of them, to receive their 
instruction, not in separate schools for girls, hut in boya’ schools ; and I inferred that there was 
nothing radically repugnant to native fooling in tho proposed meamre, which appeared to pre- 
sent the only means of extending tho provision f-ir tho ednention of girls for many years to 
come. The District Boards wore consulted, but generally professed themselves terribly shoeked 
at the grave impropriety of allowing girls, even between the nsies of sk and eight, to go to the 
same schools as their hrothors. It was also pronounced to he subversive of morality, notwith- 
standing tho practice in other prts of India. Tho members of the Boards no doubt expressed 
their own opposition to such a plan for the education of their own daughters ; hut tho proposal 
was not made on behalf of those who aro unwilling to avail themsolvcs of it ; and there seemed 
to he no valid objection to allowns others, who did not feol tho same objection, to send their 
girls to the ordinary village schools. And accordingly Government orders were passed in 
August 1896, authorising District Boards to open all or any of their primary vernacular' schools 
to gills up to the age of eight, and to exempt girls from tuition foes. But before the question 
was raised in this way, the custom was not wholly unknown in these province'. In Shahjalian- 
pnr girls were already allowed to read in primary schools with hoys. There were three 
schools in the Bijnor district where the same practice prevailed, the villages being small and 
the people connected with each other. Instances are in fact occasionally met with all over the 
provinces without any harm lesuUing. 

Wherever District Boards have admitted girls to the primary village schools the 
experiment has realized the expectations formed hy the Director. 

. Home {Classes. 

973. Bor many years past endeavour has’heen made to meet the obstacles to 
the education of Indian ivomon which result from early marriage and strict 
seclusion by a system of home classes; in which girls and young women may be 
taught without the breach of privacy involved in attendance at schoed. Mucli 
useful Work has been done in this manner by various zanana missions,, and also 
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in a lesser degree by Native 'assocaalions. Tlie Education Cemmission made 
the following comments on tliis subject : — 

But in Uie existing olroninstances of tlio women o£ India, tlio mcro osLaldlsliracnt of scliools 
will bo by no racaiiB ralTiciont to bring about tbo spread of education among them. Public senti • 
mont keeps them secluded in zenanas, many from tbeir infancy, and many more from; tbo ago of 
eleven or twelve. Prom this it follows that tbo education of girls of tbo bettor classes cannot 
bo carried on in schools to anything like completion, and that in tbo case of many it cannot 
oven be began. Some plan is needed for conveying instruction to those who cannot leave their 
homes to seek for it, and for promoting further the teaching which may have been begun in 
schools. Agencies for zenana to.iohing are conducting this work until considerable success. 

Aotuated in many cases by religions motives, znnana tc.ichers have brought some measure of 
secular instruction into the bomes of those who would otherwise have been totally dclmricd from 
it. '^'c SCO no raason why this sccnlar instruction, imparted under tbo snjiorvision of ladies 
worthy of confidence, should not be recognized and assisted, so far as it can be tested by a 
proper inspecting agency. Buies for aid to zanana toaobing sboiild be drawn up in consultation 
with those who condnet the work, and should be snob as to assist them substiintially in extend- 
ing their operations, so far as concerns, secular teadiing. ABso,ciations have arisen in some 
places, aiming at the extension and improvement of fcmalo education. These also might be 
encouraged so far as they produce socular results. In order that these results may lie fairly 
estimated, it seems necessary that the services of sympatlietio and well-qualified inspectresses 
should he more liirgoly made use of. 

Holding these views the Education Commission recommended: “that 
grants for zanana teaching be recognized as a proper charge on public funds, 
and be given under rules which tvill enable the agencies engaged in that work 
to obtain substantial aid for suoh secular teaching as may be tested by an 
inspectress, or other female agency.” ^ In some provinces grants arc given in 
aid of homo teaching in acoordanca with this reeommondation, hntsuoh teachino' 
is, to a considerable extent, unaided Wd uninspected, and it is not iherefoi? 
possible to form an estimate of the exton't to which it prevails at the present time, 
nor of the progress it has made during/thc quinquennium under review, There 
is also a certain amount of private instiuction in the homes of the upper classes, 
whioh also finds no place in the educational statistics. 

97fli. In the Madras Report for 1901-02 it is stated that “ four groups of home Hnmo rtow 
education classes of the scoondaiy grade conducted by zanana agencies returned 
98 pupils during the year, of whom one was in the upper secondary, 21 were in f'’''"'"' 
the lower secondary, and 76 were in the primary department, against five 
groups of classes with 2, 30, and 78 pupils in the respective depaitincnts in the 
previous year. The Ohurclx of England^ Lutheran Mission home education 
classes, Ootacamund, ceased to work, while the National Indian Association 
classes at Madras, Cnddaloro and Ooimhatoro, and the Eree Church Mission 
home education classes, Madras, continued to work during the year, instruction 
being ^ven in the last named up to the upper secondaiy grade." Similar 
agencies exist in Bojibat, and notably at Earachi, but the results have not been 
tabulated. There is a certain amount of zanana teaching in Benoab, hut it is 
difficult to make auy estimate of what has been done in this respect. Recently 
arrangements have been tmade in Bengal for homo education liy orthodox 
Hindu and Muhammadan female teachers. In the United Pjiovinces a 
great deal of zanana work is done in the homes of the people, but tlio 
teaching is neither aided nor inspected, and it is not possible to say how 
widely it extends. In the Punjab Report for 1901-02 it is stated that “ the 
number in attendance on the zanana classes of missionaries in this year was 
returned as 099, against 946 last year, compared with 670 in 189G-97. TliP 
home classes maintained by the Punjab Assooiation, which did not exist in 
1890-97, wore attended by 42 scholars at the close of the la.st year.” In the 
Centbad Provinces the zanana nussion at Juhhulporo imparted'insttuotion to 
400 women in their homes against 300 in 1896-97. 

976. In MADRAs a salary for a qualified mistress, teaching Hindu or Muham- Gr,iiits.iii.iud 
madan girls in their homes, may ha sanctioned by the Director; provided (1) that®fhouic 
the total number of pupils in standards above the fii'st is not loss than ten, 

(2) that the pupils are not under ten years of age, and (3) tlmt the toachor 
devotes to the classes at least twenty hours a week. In OaijCUTta zanana 
missions receive grants for girls' passing by tlio recognized standards varying in 
amount from RIO to RDO. A grant of R6 may be made for each girl among 
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those who do not present themselves for examination, provided that the Inspec- 
tress certifies that a standard higher than the fourth has boon reached. In tlte 
OentbaJi Pbovinoes granis-ih-aid of societies or associations engaged in the 
instruction of girls in private houses arc sanctioned by the Local Govemmorif, 
provided:— 

(1) that current accounts, together with the time-table, the scheme of 

studies so far as sooular instruction is concerned, and the register 
of attendance, are subject to Government inspection ; 

(2) that each pupil receives instruction in one or more languages, in 

aiithmotio and geography, in nccdlcworh, and in object lessons ; 

(3) that, ordinarily, fees are levied ; 

(4i) that the total number of pupils under instructions is not less than 
ten. 

Tcnchcrs. 

970. The want of trained female teachers is one of the great obstacles in the 
way of the progress of female education. Since few Indian girls cany tlicir educa- 
tion beyond an elementary stage the class whence fcmiilctcachcrs can ho drawn 
is a very limited one, whilst the lime has not yet come svlion the j)rofcssion of a 
teacher can bo loolcod upon as an ordinary career for a Hindu or Muhammadan 
lady. The pupils in the female normal schools arc for the greater part Europeans 
and Eurasians and Native Cluislians ; the total number of Hindu and Muham- 
madan pupils amounted only to 217 at Iho end of 1901-02. 

977. Omitting all schools in the Norlh-TFcst Frontier Province and Cooig, 
and certain classes of schools in Bombay, Burma, the Central Prorinccs, and 
Borar there wore (Table 195) at the end of 1901-02 nearly 0,000 teachers in girls’ 
schools. In Madras nearly ono-lmlf of the teachers wero trained, in Bombay 
(whore there are no normal colleges for sccondaty teachers of Indian schools) 
less tlian one-fifth, and in Bengal (where primary .school teachers arc in general 
untrained) only 92 out of a total of more than 2,000. TIic figures arc not 
available for other major povinccs. In Sladms trained teachers inoroased in 
number by <100 during the qninqncimium, whilst the increase in the total 
number of teachers of girls’ schools was only 133, 


978. In some provinces a large proportion of the Icacliors in .schools (other 
than mission sohools) for gu’ls aro mon ; figures arc not available to show the 
exact proportion. In Bengal ; " The number of female toacbore continues very 
small. Of those that aro teaching the greater number are Christians, some arc 
Brahmos, and a very few arc Hindus. As neither Christian nor Bralimo, 
female teachers will he tolerated in girls’ soliools under Hindu manage- 
ment, these aro for tho most part tauglit by male tcaolicrs. TIic inanagoi^, 
however, take caro to select teachers of fharaotor, and the tcachcra arc generally 
elderly persons.]’* In the United Pkovincks : “ Female fcachors, com- 
petent or otherwise, aro very scarce. The same dilhcultics which hinder the 
spread of female education operate oven more nufnvouralily on tho supply of 
fomalo teachers. There is a prejudice against women follouing this profes- 
sion, and by many it is regarded as hardly respectable. A nonnal scliool at 
Lucknow for female teachers has at last l)ccn cslahlishod, and it is hojicd that 
tho arrangements made to meet the requirements of the pc( 7 ’cla system will com- 
mend themsolvra to the native pul)lic.”t In HiciiAii: “It has already been 
noticed in previous reports that tho want of female teachers "was very keenly 
felt in. Bcrar. It was thorofovo thought ncccssaiy to have a class of our omi 
where mistresses could bo trained. Accordingly a schemo iras submitted for the 
sanction o[_ the Local Government, which was received about tho end of Feb- 
ruary. This class has been opened at Akola since tho close of the year. It is 
nop^ that this will supply us ivith an adequate number of competent fomalo 
teachers. At present wo have nine head mistresses, of whom three aro trained, 
ana tom assistant m istresses, of whom one is trained.”^ • \ . 

• Eopott for 1001-02, page CO. 

t Eopott for 1901 - 03 , pngo 28 . 

t Beport for 1001-03, pngo 14 . 
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979. 'J’ablo 196 shows the range of pay for teachers of ^rls’ primary and Pay o£ 
secondary scl^,ools in Bombay, tlie United Provinces, and the Punjab. Tlio mini- 
mum rate of pay in a primary school in those provinces appears to be ordinarily 
about E3 a month, and the maximum varies ordinarily between R20 and EGO. , 

In secondary schools, which include institutions of many different characters, 

the range is very wide. 

Financial. 

980. The total expenditure on colleges and schools for girls of all hinds in General 
1901-1902 amounted to E3d',03,000 ; this sum represents only a portion of the 
expenditure on female education since nearly half the girl pupils study in mixed 
institutions. The slackening of the progress of female education has been accom- 
panied by a diminution of the rate of increase of expenditure on institutions for 
girls ; the total increased by fli lakhs during fbc live years 1892-1803 to 189G- 
1897, and by only 1^ lakhs during Iho period under review. Expenditure has 
increased at a slower rate than numbers, and the average cost of educating a 

girl was tbcrcfoio less in 1901-1902 than in 1896-1897. TIio average cost per 
pupil in a girls’ school for general education (including both primaiy and 
secondary schools) was Eldi'l in 1891-1892, Eldi'2 in 1896-1897, and El3'6 in 
1901-1902. The cost of educating a girl is still much greater than that of 
educating a boy, the average expenditure per pupil in a general school for boys 
being only about E6.' Comparing the figures of expenditure and population it 
appears that in 1901-1902 the expenditure on institutions for girls ninounlcd to 
E29 per millo of the female population; the corresponding figure for 1891- 
1892 was E2di. 


981. The total oxponditurowas distributed among different classes of institu- Bipcndiiurc 
tions as follows : colleges, E52,000 ; primary and secondary schools, £31,19,000 ; "• 
training schools for mistresses, El, 79, 000 ; and other special schools, E53,000. SuttanB. 
The expenditure on colleges shows the large increase of fi39,000, wh^t expend 
ituro on primary and secondary schools increased by only £88,000, against 
Ed), 91', 000 during the previous quinquouhimm. Expenditure on training schools 
rose by E10,000 against B, 89,000 in the previous quinquennium; and expend- 
iture on special schools by E22,000 against Eld, 000. 


982. Tlio foUouing table shows the order of the major provinces according Expondiinro 
to the rate of cxponditui'c on institutions for girls per millc of the female popu- by p«meM. 
lation 


R 


Homhay .... 

. . . 07 

Miidiiis .... 

... 42 

fiurma 

. 'll 

Punjab . . . 

. 27 

Jicngal .... 

. 21 

Ccnkal Provinces . 

, . . 18 

United ProviuccB . 

. . . 16 


Bombay stands well in front of the other provinces. The rcmarlis of tlic Direc- 
tor and of the Local Government regarding tho comparatively small expendi- 
ture in the United Provinces have already been quoted. 

The following major provinces show an increase during tho quiiiquon- 
nium 



InorcaBs. 


n 

Pombay . 

Purina . , 

Madras 

Punjab 

United Proyineos 
Central Provinces 

• • • . . 05,000 

• • . . . 46,000 

35,000 

31,0U0 

• * • . . 28,000 

• • • • ■ 24,000 


Bengal, on the other liand, shows a loss of one lakh. The Boml)ay Director 
attributes the increase to enhanced expenditure from public funds on iminovcd 
Imildings anil api)aratus aud on the iighcr salaries of the trained icachora who 
arc now generally employed; and to increased expenditure hy tho States in 


3 a2 
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Kathiaivfii’ and by mission societies. The number of pupils in Bombay primary 
and secondary schools for girls having increased by over 8j500, the average cost 
of educating a girl iu these schools ms, not withstanding tho inoimso of expend- 
iture, only 3lld-l in 1901-1002 against R1J.'7 in 1890-1897. In Bcngjil, not- 
vvitli.slanding a decrease of over 6,000 pupils in primary and secondary selmols 
for girls, tho average cost of educating a pupil fell fiom Ill2‘0 to Bll-8. The 
Director remarhs that tho grcatcr portion of tlic total o.xpondilnro was incurred 
on schools for European girls, the proportion which the expenditure on such 
schools hears to the total expenditure on girls’ schools hoing o3 por cent., 
against 70 per cent., in 189(i-1897. If wo lake primary schools alone, which 
are mainly for Indian girls, tho average cost per pupil shows a slight increase, 

Eiycniiituro 083. Tho total cxpoidituTO on ptiblio schools in 1901-02 comprised 12J lakhs 

by sources, tioi'ivcd froiu public, and 19 laldis from private sources. Expenditure from 
public som'cos inorcased by •1102,000, and from private sources diminished by 
113,000. Tho expenditure from public somccs was distributed as follows ; rrovin- 
oial Revenues 7^ lakbs, local funds 3.V Inhhs, and Native State revenues one hkh. 
The expenditure from private sources included 5?, lakbs from fees and 13 J lakhs 
from endowmonts, subscriptions, and other private sources. Tho largest varia- 
tions during tho quinquennium were an increase of 1117,000 from Provincial 
llovcnucs, an inorenso of 311,17,000 from miscellaneous private sources, and a 
decrease of El, 20, 000 from fees. 

The proportion of the total expenditure which is met from public and from 
priralc funds is much the same in schools for hoys and girls ; in 1901-1902, tlio 
percentage met from private funds was (jO‘7 in the ease of girls’ schools, anti 
57*5 in tho case of boys' sohools. But tho private expenditure is dilTcrently 
composed in the two eases. In hoys* sohools fees compriso over 70 per cent, of 
tho total private expenditure, iu girls’ schools they constitute loss than 30 per 
cent. Tho education of girls is, to a considerable extent, free or bestowed for 
very small payment, whilst endowments, siihseriptions, and mission c.vi) 0 iiditnro 
are relatively high. In schools for’giris the coutrilmtion from G’ovcnunont 
Ecvonucs is more than double that from local funds, whilst in boys’ schools it is 
not much more than one-half. It has ahendy been explained that in JIadras all 
girls’ sobools are under direct Government management, ami that in other 
promccs a considerable proportion of the secondary schools for girls aro managed 
by the Education Department. In some provinces tho Government aids 
private managed girls’ sobools directly instead of partly through the agency of 
Mmiicipal and Local Boards. 

PfosidiKiicB. 984'. Tlic comparativoly low fee income and its decrease during tlio quin- 
quennium aro duo partly to the want of popularity of fcinalo education, , and 
partly to the policy of the Government. In 1901-0*2, tho average annual fee rate 
in secondary schools was only 1112-2, and in primary schools annas G. These low 
averages would bo still further reduced if European schools were omitted; in 
secondary institutions the European school fees aggregated laklts and the 
Indian school fees only li lakhs, and in primary institutions European sohools 
(comparatively few in number) accomitcd for £10,000 out of tho total £02,000. 
In tho United Provinces tho fees paid by over 15,000 native girls in primary 
and secondary schools amounted, in the aggregate, to only £3,248. 


Fco 

tlons. 


986. In IIadjias schools for native girls arc exempted from the general fee 
regulations and the levy of foes is controlled by the Director or by special 
orders of tho Goyemment. La Bombay all giils aro fr'ce in j»rimary sohools, 
but they pay fees in secondary sohools. In BengaIi thoro arc practically no 
lees an schools for native girls, hut fees ara charged in mixed schools for boys 
and girls. ^ In tho United PnoviNCJiS girls arc exempted from tuition fees i’n 
Tiuage jinniary schools. In tho Punjab no fees aro charged in Local Board 
schools lor girls ; fees arc levied in tlio Bengali school at Simla, in the S. P. G. 

JUlSSlOn VP.vnnonlnv 'Mlarlln, ji.. t o, . 
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SialUol, and llawalpindi Dislriols. Tliora apponr to 1)0 no'spcoial rules regard- 
ing the payment ol fees l)y girl pupils in Hurma. In Uic CENTiiAi I’no- 
viNCUs special rates of fees for girls’ schools may ho fixed hy the Director. 


980. In most provinces liberal provision is made for the grant of scholarships Seliohtoiiipii, 
for girls. Since very fow girls pursue their education beyond the primary slago, 
the demand for soholavsliips is not great, and iir some eases tlioso oirorcd arc not 
all taken. For this reason, cneouragement is sometimes given to female educa- 
tion hy the grant of prizes instead of scholarships. Tims in Assam, a girl vvho 
obtains a competitive middle soholarehip may ho ginnlcd a prize of H40 jn lieu 
of a scholarship, if she is unable to continue her studies. Again in tlio 
schools in and round Calcutta, a sum of 11780 formerly allotted for soliolarships 
is now distributed in the form of prizes, 43 in number, and varying in amount 
between 11140 and 11300. 


987. Madhas,— Twenty-five soliolarships arootferrd cacliycarto girls ontbcrrorinwni 
result of the lower secondary examination, and 4(1 general .scholarships, and 00 
special scholarships for Uindus and Muliainmadnns, on tlie result of the primary 
examination. There arc more scholarships than applicants. In 1901-02, 

24: of tlio lower secondary and 35 of tho primar)' scholarships were awarded, 
the majority of the recipients being Native Christians. All the 00 spcoinl 
scholarships, granted on tho results of the primary' examination, wore 
aivarded during the year,— 11 to Uraliman and (he remainder to Non-Dralmian 
caste Hindu girls ; among Xluhammadan girls tlicro were no eligible candidates. 

Seven scholarships arc given on the resnit of the mairiculntion examination, — 
three to Europeans and four to Indians. Scholai-ship grants arc given under 
the grant-in-aid rules, the grants for girls being, in all departments, at higher 
rates than those for hoys. Tlic oxiiondiiure on scholarships during 1901-02 
ainomitcd to B9, 849 against 1110,940 in 1890*1897. 

liojiBAY.— The number of scholarships held hy girls in Bombay (from 
public and private sources) during 1001-02 were as follows 


In Arts Colleges . 

„ High Schools . 

,1 Middio Schools ' 
„ Primaiy Schools 


10 

. 103 

. 14 

. 1,037 


The scholar.ships provided are said to he sufficient. 

Bengal.— A certain number of scholarships in all stages arc reserved for 
fomalc pupils, and they are generally appropriated. In the collegiate stage there 
arc two senior and three junior soholar.ships for female candidates. Girls may 
compete from girls’ schools or mixed schools (middio and primary) for scholar- 
ships of any class (middle, upper primary and lower primary) ; hut not more 
of one schol'arship of each class may he awarded in any year to girls from the 
same school. 

TJniteu Pjiovinces.— There is little infornLatiou avnilnhle. In higher 
education very few girls go hcyoml tho entrance examination of the Univereity ; 
if a gii'l docs go to college the value of IhcscholaKliips which she can gel is 
twice as great as that of the scliolarsliips open fo hoy.<. 

Punjab.— Liberal provision is made in the Punjab, hut the expenditure on 
sohobrships and tlio numhor of recipients lave diminished considerably during 
the quinquennium. Subject to certain conditions soholarshi])s are granted to 
girls in vernacular schools or deparlmonts on tho results of the lower primary 
and ujiper ])riinary examinations, up to ti limit of 20 per cent, of tlio number 
of girls ill the department. The lower primary scholarships aro at the rate of 
111 a month for the liral, and Bl-8 a month for tlio second year ; and tho upper 
primary scholarships are at the rate of 113 a month for each of Iho two jW-s 
lor which they arc tenable. The Dircolor writes as follows in the Ronort for 
1901-02 

For tlic year uiuler rciwrl, tlio exiiciulildro on bi-lKiliiisliiim nmonntdl to Ul.t,086 (includ- 
ing Jt»,.')7r> on BeliolarrliipB in Bucoiidnry (Icirarlnaiits only), ngaini-t U32,82C in 1800-117 
or 1111,07!) Inst yi-AT, tlio whole, ininiifi 111,098, heiiig paid from Publio Fumle, hube 
middle department of native Bcliool!), tliero were 80 girla out of 237 in rcccijit of Foliolnrsliiiit 
eouHKired nitli 02 out of 100 live ycaiB ago, and in llic upper primary dejiartmcnt willi 1,087 
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pupils llicro werfe GOl fcliolareliip-lioMora. against 788 out of 1,00®. Tlie porcenlago «£ pnjjl 
,in iccoipt o£ scliolnrships Ims fallen from ?‘0 io 4'D, dne to reduction In the inimher ol scliolar- 
sliipB and tlio propoition of girls oligililo for them. 

Bdbma.— In 1901-02 girls held 2 senior and 2 .iunior scliolarsliiiw in Iho 
Bangoon College, 3 middle English soholarships in higli scliools, and no primary 
scholarships. 

, Oentual PnoviNCES.— -Thcro arc special scholarships for girls awartlcd hy 
selection. 

Assam.— Girls may conipcfc with hoys for primary and middle scholar- 
.ships; special scholarships are also awarded to girl pupils. The follmvino 
special scholarships wore ofTcred to girls in 1901*02: lower primary schola^ 
ships, 7 of the annual value of jJ30, tenable for two years in upper primary or 
middle departments ; upper primary scholarshii)s, 4 of the same value, tenable 
for two years in middle departments. All the soholarships wore not aAvnrdwl 
in 1901-02. 
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OHAFl'EK X. 

EDUCATION “OF El) ROPEANS. 


Introdnctory. 

088. This chapter deals with the education o£ the European and Eurasian 1'^® 
community. The term is a very wide one, omhraoing nil cl.'isscs from tlio well- and i^niUn 
to-do Anglo-Indian officials, and non-officials who usually send their children to 
Eniupo to be educated, to tlu! indigent Eurasians of the largo towns whose 
children ate given elementary instruction in the freo schools. Niinierically the 
class which sends its children to England is veiy small, and India has thereforo 
to provide for the education of nearly all the young Europeans and Eurasians 
in tiio country. The census of lilOl returned the Jiuropesvn population of the 
area dealt with in tliis Eoview at 108,000 males and d'2,000 females, and the 
Eurasian population at 38,000 males and 37,000 females, llic disproportionate 
number of males among Eurapeans ■will ho at once noticed. It is due to 
several causes, tlic most important among which is the presence of the British 
forces. The total European population of all India was returned at 123,000 
males and 47,000 females, and the strength of the British troops in India 
in April 1901 was 03,000, The general European population is largest 
in the following provinces in the order in whioh they arc named; Bengal, 

Eomb.ay, tlnitcd Provinces, Punjab, Madras, and Burma. The Eurasian 
population is much the largest in Madras and Bengal ; the two provurccs 
account tor 05 per cent, of the total number. Leaving the British forces 
out of account, the total JSuropcan population in India incroased during 
the decade 1881-1891 by about 17,000, and during the next decade by about 
9,000. During the same tw'O periods tho Eurasian population increased by 
18,000 and 11,000, respectively. In the census of 1901 tlio European and 
Eurasian population of less tlinn 16 years of age in the area included in this 
review was returned as follows 


European boys 

12,909 

If eirls 

. . . 12,852 

Eurasian boys 

13,683 

)i girls 

* • • • • 


Totai. 62,759 


989. In the Bcng.il Code for liuropo.an schools the term “ Europc.m " is used PermiUonof 
to signify any pci'son of European descent, jniro or mi.xc'l, who retains European "Eiiropfan" 
habits .and modes of life ; and for tho purpose of the gmnt-in-aid rule'! at least 
threc-quartoi's of tho pupils in a “ European school ” must ans^yor to tho above whoal." 
definition. The hfadras Code for seliools in general gives the same definition, hut 
docs not lay down the proportion of European scholars which go to make a 
European school. In tlio Bomlwy Cfxlu a " European school " is one in wliich 
at lca4 foiir-fiftlis of the pupils are of European or Indo-European doscont. 

For tho sako of con voriionco the term European will boused in this chapter in 
the general sense of tho_ Codes. In soino provinces schools in which Europc.ans 
and nativas aro tauglit side by .'-idc arc by no means uncommon, and schools of 
this character may fall o.i one side or the other of the dividing lino. These 
mixed schools aro most often fnund in Madras, and tho following notable examples 
may bo given : St. Clary’s School, Jladrns, with 3H pupils and 187 Europc.'ms • 

Santa Cruz School, Cochin, with 377 pupils and 130 Europeans 5 St. Tlioind 
Scliool, Mylaporc, with 254 jrapils and 71 Europeans ; St. Alovsius’ School 
Vizag.ipatnm, with 300 pupils and 103 Europeans. In Bomb.ay tllcre arc two 
allied classes of schools styled respectively “ European Schools ” and " Eiifflish 
Teaching Schools.” Tlioy follow the same course of instniction, but in the 
“Engli.sh Teaching Schools” the number of Europeans, if any, is Ijolowtho 
proscribed limit, and the grouts arc given at lower rotes. In Bongal we may 
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mve as an instance in point the Catholic Loreto House School for gu-ls, Calcutta, 
with 165 pupils and 31 natives. The members o£ the Brahmo Samaj sect 
frenuontly send their daughters to this liigh school. At the end of March 1903 
the Calcutta High School for boys numbered 35 natives among its 144 pupils. 

European, in 990. Tlie rctums for the year 1901-02 show a total of 31,122 Europeans 
. under instruction, of whom 16,584 were boys and 14,538 gmls. The groat 
majority of these pupils receive their ii^famotion iu European schools, but an 
Enroiwan important minority, amounting in 1901-02 to 3,138, are taught m schools not 
^ classed under this head. The practice of sending Europeans to native schools is 
most common in Burma, where 1,054 European pupils (amounting to 35 per 
cent, of the total number of European children under instruction' in the pm- 
vine'e) were returned as studying in such schools. Madras had 798 European 
pupils in native schools, Bombay 762, and- Bengal 370. In other provinces the 
number was small. 'There were in 1901-02, about 2,780 natives in schools' 
dassed as European. Nearly 1,400 of these, including- 700 Christians, were in 
the Madras Presidency. ' There were also 633 in Bengal, 437 in Bombay, 217 
in Burma, about 70 in the United Provinces, and a few in other provinces. 

Scope ot the 991 . The present Chapter deals with the general stale and progress of Euro- 
ciwpter- pcau education,'' and the statistics for pupils therefore include those Europeans 
who attend native schools. The conditions of their school life and instruction aro 
similnr to those of the native pupils, and therefore, in describing system and 
curricula, we shall confine ourselves to the institutions i^pecially designed for 
Europeans. " ■ • ‘ • 

History. 

General 992. Among the many hard problems of education in India that of the educa- 

Temnrks. of domiciled Anglo-Indian community has proved one of the most difficult. 

Except a small minority, they are cut off from the educational facilities of the 
United Kingdom, and it has been no light task to provide them with anything 
approaching an adequate substitute in the foreign Burroundings' of an Eastern 
country. It was recognized from tiie outset that Europeans cannot’ ordinarily 
he educated in native schools, whilst in many cases neither their numbers nor 
their means were sufficient to enable them to establish schools foi’ themselves. In 
spite of these difficulties a voluntary system has been developed which provides 
some form of instruction for praotiadly all children who .are not educated at 
home. This result has been achieved mainly through denominational agency with 
liberal State assistance. 

From cMly 993. The earliest schools for Europeans in India were day schools founded in 

station churches in the plains. Gradually these schools grow 
'ofAo or were followed by, boarding schools and orphanages, such as the Pree 

Code. School in Calcutta and the Educational Society’s School in Bombay. The 
Civil Orphanage was founded at Madras in 1817 ’and the Bishop Corrie 
Grammar School in 1836. In 1886 the Martinibre endowed school was founded 
in Calcutta, and in 1846 another Martinibre school was opened at Lucknow. Li 
1823 the '* Parental Academic Institution” was founded in Calcutta by voluntary 
contribution, and in 1863, on the receipt of a legacy of 2^ lakhs from (laptain J ohn 
Doveton, it developed into the Doveton College. Similar institutions were founded 
m other places, and Roman Catholic and other religions societies began to take part 
in the work. Six Roman Catholic schools were founded in the Madras Presi- 
dency between 1336.and 1845. In 1847 the system of hill schools was inaugu- 
rated by -Sir Henry Lawrence, who esfnblished the Lamjcnce Military Asylum at 
Sanawar in order to remove childreu from " the debilitating infiuences of a 
fropical climate and the demoralizing effects of barrack-life.” ' Some of- these 
schools received State aid, hut no regular system prevailed, and the institutions 
were altogether inadequate for the needs of the community. ■ On July 28th, 1869, 
the day appointed for general thank^iving on the suppression of the Mutiny, a 
collcotion was made in the churches" ot the Diocese of Calcutta for the estahlish- 
ment of a public school ia the Himalayas. During the course of the next year the 
^ishop of Calcutta (Bishop Cotton) presented a memorial to the Viceroy pressing 
on mm tile need fora more complete system of education for European cliildren 
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Xord Caiining dealt witli tlie question in a celebrated SEnutc in wbich be pointed 
out' bow: the domiciled English and Eurasians would, if neglecteci, become 
qirofitless, unmanageable, and a glaring reproach to tlio Gorernment, while if 
cared: for betimes they might become a source of strength to British rule, and of 
usefulness to India. He considered that schools should be founded for the 
different denominations, both in the hills and in the plains, by the help of dona- 
tions, aided by an equivalent contribution from the Government. The main 
result of this movement was the establishment of several hill schools. The 
foimdation of Bishop Cotton School, Simla, was laid in Septemberl8G6. In 
186 d St. Paul’s School u'as removed from Calcutta to DarjeeUug. On the 1st 
January 1867 the Diocesan Boaid took over the Mussooric School, which had been 
founded as a private institution in 1836. In 1866 the Cainevillc House School 
at Mussoorie was opened for girls, and in 1869 a Diocesan school for boys and 
girls was founded at Haini Tal. Other Church of England schools were established 
in the plains, the Homan Catholics extended their work, and schools were founded 
by the Cliurch of Scotland. These additions to the e.visting schools were, however, 
incommensurate with the large and growing requirements, and they also failed in 
a great measure to meet the needs of the poorer classes of .Europeans and 
Eurasians. In- 1871 a Commission was appointed to enquire into the condition 
of the European schools, and it reported that the system was inadequate and that 
the objects proposed in Lord Canning’s Minute of 1861 bad been to a consider- 
able extent overlooked. Wliile this report was under discussion, Archdeacon 
Baly made a tour through Bengal and the north and centre of India and 
represented to the Government that the existing arrangements wore in many 
respects unsuitable, and that many poor European and Eurasian'cliildren were left 
altogether without education. There was little immediate result, Imt in 1879 
Lord Lytton took up the whole question and wrote the second well-known 
Minute on the subjeot. Ho referred to the earlier Minute by Jiord Canning, 
and stated that it was httlo creditable that, in spite of bis warnings, so little 
should liavo been done in 20 years to remove the reproach. A. committee was 
appointed, of whiob Aiobdeacon Baly was a prominent member, and their labour's 
ultimately resulted in the appointment of another committee,- which drew up 
the Bengal Code for European schools. 

994’. Under this Code, which was published rmder the orders of tiro Govern- TUo Bengal 
mentof India in Eehruaiy 1883, the whole subjeot of European education was®®^®* 
taken rmder the control of the Government, and institutions of all classes were 
made eligible for the receipt of liberal State aid on well-defined conditions and 
principles. From that time onwards tiro number of schools and scholars has 
steadily inoreased. The Code was not applied to Madras and Bombay, where 
more adequate ari’angement liad been aurde for encouraging the education of 
Europeans ; but the Local Gover-nments of those provinces made modifications in 
their grant-in-aid rules in the direction of the now Bengal system. In Burma, 
also, the general Code of tire Local GoverTrmcrrt governs, rvitlr modifications, the 
gi-ant of aid to Europearr schools. The principal provinces of British India in 
which the Bengal Coda is in force are therefore Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, and the Central Provinces. 

995. The Code was based on English and Scottish models, altered and ex- 
tended to nreet the special requirements of India. Its main object was the 
encour-agement of all classes of private-managed European schools by means of 
grants-in-aid based on the attendance and proficiency of pupils, i.e., on what 
is called elsowlrore in this Eeview the resuUs-grani sykem. At the same time 
arrangements were made for special grants to schools established in localities con- 
taining a small or poor European population, to free schools and orpbanage-s in 
aid ol their boarding charges, and for the boai'^ng of children residing in places 
where there were no schools. General com'ses of instruction were laid down, and 
primary, middle and liigh standards were fixed for the purpose of awarding 
the grants. A system of ocrtificatcd and pupil teachers was also prescribed. ° 

The Code has been revised in some particulars from time to time, and it 
underwent a thorough revision at the hands of a committee appointed in the year 
1896. The most important change made by the committee was the abolition of 
the results-grant system, which gave an undue prominence to individual examin- 
ation, in favour of an attondanoe-gi'aut awarded to every school which is declared 
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offlniftTif: on the verdict of the Inspector. At the same time a change, which will 
henoticedhereafter.wasmadeinthe method of oertifioatmg teachers j transfer 
■rnles were introduced ; more liberal provision was made for the industrial training 
of poor children; and various modifications were introduced into the ourrioulum. 


Arti college! 


Collegiate Education. 

996. The general statistics show 20 arts colleges for Europeans, 11 for men 
and 9 for women, They are none of them separate institutions, but are all col« 
lesiate classes attached to emsting high schools. Five are in Madras, 6 in 
Bengal and 10 in the United Provinces. During the quinquennium, the Madras 
colSes increased in number by two, and the United Provinces show an apparent 
inoTKise of eight, due mainly to certain unaided institutions not having submitted 
returns in 1896-97. All the collegiate classes belong to private-managed insti- 
tutions ; 7 are aided and 13 are unaided. 

The Madhas collegiate schools are all situated in tho Presidency town and 

For men . . • • i Doveton College. 

(.St. Tliomd College. 

f St. llnr/f PreEcntniion Convent, Black Town 
For women . . • (.St, Mary’s Presentation Convent, V<^iy, 

The Bbnoaii collegiate classes are attached <o tho following schools 


For men . • 
For women . 


r St. Xavier's, Calcntto. 

. < La Martinil^c, Calcutta. 
(.Doveton, Calcutta. 

/La Martini^rc, Calcutta. 
* (.Loreto House, Calcutta. 


There is a larger number of college classes in tho Untted Provinces, 
aiBliated to the Allahahad University. Seven of the collegiate schools are in 
the hills, and one each at Agra, Lnoknow, and Allahabad. Tho foUowir^ is a 
list of the institutions 


For men • 


For women 


i Sb George’s College, Mnssooric. 
Philander Smith Institute, Mossoorie. 
St. Joseph's Seminary, Naini Tal. 

St. Peter’s College, Agra. 

La Martinibrc College, Lucknow. 
■■Wollcsloy School, Naini 'I'al. 

All Saints’ School, Naini Tal. 

. • Cainerillo Honso School, Mussootie. 
Woodstock School, Landonr. 

.Girls’ High School, Allahabad. 


Most of these schools were affiliated before tho beginning of the quinquennium, 
but only two submitted returns in 1896-97. 

^ Bishop Cotton School at Simla in the Punjab is not included in tho college 
stattstios. It is, however, affiliated to the Calcutta University, and in 1901-02 
. one boy from the school appeared for the P. A, examination. 


artscoiis^!. Europeans Carry their general education beyond the school stage. 

A large proportion of the parents cannot atloid to give their children a collegiate 
education, and the boys find more ready employment on the railways and in 
mills, offices, shops, and other industrial concerns, than in the learned professions 
or in other careers to which a University- course in arts gives access. The 
foUowing table shows the number of European students in arts colleges in the 
different provinces on the 31st March 1902 ; — 




Boja. 

Girli. 

Total. 

Madras . 


16 

ar 

42 

Bombay . 


11 

6 

17 

Bengal . 


. 45 

19 

64 

TTnited Prorinces 


83 

44 

127 

Punjab . 

Btuma . 


. S 


■ ’2 

1 

Cental Provinces 


1 

!!! 



- 

- -- - 1 

- 


Total . 

175 ■ 

loa 

277 
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In 1896-97 the total was 192 ; and in 1891-92, 159, The apparent increase 
during the quinquennium under review is due to unaided ooUegiate classes in 
the United Provinces having adopted the practice of submitting returns ; the 
recorded total for these provinces rose from 26 to 127. In Bengal the number 
of students has fallen from 79 to 64 In Madras, Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces the great majority of the scholars read in special European collegiate 
schools ; in Bombay and 'Burma they ^ study in general colleges. In either 
case they follow the ordinary University course but the choice of subjects 
allows them to tehe up Latin or Greek in place of’ a classical language of the 
East. . . . • 

998. It is somewhat remarkable to find that girls form so large a proportion 
of the total, and that in Madras their number exceeds the number of boys. The 
following comments, which are made by the Director in Madras, apply in 
a greater or lesser degree to other provinces : — 

, ^lie gradual fall in the nnmher of European male stndents in colleges and the equallj steady 
rise in the case of female etndents are qierially noteworthy. The tendency in European boys to 
disconrinne their etndies Trith the npper secondary stage appears to be getting more marhed 
'year by year. Whether on account of the generally indigent circumstances of the com- 
munity or on Bcconnt of failing prospects in the higher prafessions, a la^e proportion of boys 
seek employment in factories, shops, and railways as scon as they have passed through the 
■secondary stage. The increasing number of female students in the higher stages is explained 
by the fact that women have fairly g^od prospects of employment in the teaching and medical 
professions. 

It may be added that many more boys than girls go from sokool to the 
ptofesdoual colleges. ' 

999. The number of Em'opean graduates in arts' is small even when compared Degtee> 
with the small number of students. In 1901-02, 1 European passed the 
M.A. examination and 18 qualified.for the B.A. degree ; in 1896-97, 14 passed 

for the B.A. or B.So. degree. Many of the students cease their studies or 
branch off into professional lines after passing the intermediate examination. 
Eifty-two (including 6 candidates at the Bombay previous examination) 
passed the intermediate examination in 1901-02, and 46 in 1896-97. 

Schools tor General Edncation. 

1.000. The European schools are classed ashigh^ middle, or primary, and both aai 
high and middle schools are styled secondary schools. The meaning of these terms 

in the Bengal Code is similar to that which they bear when applied to native 
schools. The full school course comprises the iufant standards and the standards 
numbered I to VIII. Standards I to IV form the primary course, standards 
V to VII the middle course, and standard VIII (or other recognized equivalent) 
the high course. Similarly the pupils in standards below the first form the infant 
section of the school, the pupils in standards I to IV form the primary section, 
the pupils in standards V to VII form the middle section, and the pupils in 
standard VIII, or following some other recognized course, form the high section. 

A school is classed as a primary, a middle, or a high school, aocordmg to the 
highest standard up to which it is authorized to teach, and schools are graded by 
the Department after enquiry by the Inspector and with reference to the 
competence land sufOicienoy of the staff. In general, schools of every grade 
contain classes from the lowest standard upwards. 

In Madeas and Burma the grading and departments of European schools 
are the same as those of native schools. In Bombay the system under which 
native children study up to the fourth standard in a vernacular primary school and 
axe then transferred to an English secondary school could not be applied to Euro- 
pean schools, and such schools have nine standards of their own. Standards I to 
. tv form the primary stage, standards V and VI the middle stage, and standards 
VII to IX the high stage. Schools are graded and divided into sections accord- 
ing to these standards. 

1.001. In the statistics for 1901-02, 354 institutions are returned as European BeconfliiT 
schools, against 330 in 1896-97, and 300 in 1891-92. Out of the total 364 insti- primwy 
tutions, all but 76 are secondary schools. During the quinquennium under review 

the number of primary schools increased by 3 ’only, whilst the number of 
secondary schools rose by 21. During the previous quinquennium the number 
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of secondary schools increased - by 16; and • the mimher of primary schools 
by 14 The increase in the later.qninqnennium tras shared by a number of proyin • 
ces and was much-the greatest in the United Provinces which gained 10 second- 
ary schools on 31. The number of secondary schools is greatest in Madras (73) j 
Bragal comes next (62)j and then Bombay (46), and the United Provinces (41). 
Bengal has the largest number of primary schools (24), and then Madras (18), 
and' the United Provinces (17). A considerable proportion of the secondary 
schools are boarding establishments, and many institutions which are mainly day 
schools have boarding houses or dormitories belonging to them. Most of the 
primary schools, on the other hand, are day schools. Whilst, ^erefore, the 
commonest form of native school is the primary day school, the typical European 
schoohis the secondary boarding schooh 


Scbooli for ■ 1,002. Among the secondary institutions (exoludmg those in Burma) 123 are 

bon and letumed as schools for boys and 139 as schpols for girls. The piimaty scliools 
(excluding 4 in Burma) are divided into 38 for boys^ and 38 for girls. The 
excess of girls’ schools is a noticeable feature, and it will be found that, on the 
whole, the facilities for the instruction of girls are greater than those afforded to 
boys. This is partly due to the large number of R oman Catholic convent schools 
winch exist not only in the large cities, but also in a number of _ places in the 
interior. Although all schools arc el^sified in the returns as either boys’ or 
girls’ sohoola, yet a considerable number are in reality mixed schools in which 
boys and girls are received indifferently, and often in almost equal proportions. 
The secondary boarding schools are in general spcoially designed for either.boys or 
girls, although little hoys are often taught, and are sometimes boarded, in girls’ 
schools, hut the various classes of day schools usually give inshTiotion to both 
boys and girls. Thus in Bengal out of 31* middle schools 9 are mixed ; out of 
27* primary sohools 23 are mixed— the other four are two orphanages for girls, a 
free sohool for girls, and a nursery for small 'boys. 

Sobooii of 1,003. Another important distinction is that between the schools of tho hills 
hills and ^ud of the plains. Numerous boardingschools have been established at various 
places in the hills which not only serve the bill stations, but also receive numbers 
of boys and girls from the plains, in order that they may bo brought up in a more 
healthy climate than that of the stations in which their parents live, d^e 
rise of the hill schools has been noticed in an oarHor portion of this Chapter. 
They belong to two main types— the secondary schools for boys and girls to which 
children of comparatively well-to-do parents are sent, and orphanages and other 
charitable institutions for poor obildren. As schools of the former type may he 
instanced St. Paul’s Boys’ School at Darjeeling, Bishop Cotton Boys* School at 
Simla, and Oaineville House Girls’ School at Mussoorie. To the latter type belong 
institutions such as the Lawrence Asylums and the Mayo Industrial Orphanage 
for girls at Simla. Almost aU the hill schools are situated in the Himalayas, 
but there are ’also a few boarding schools for boys and girls at Ootacamund 
and Coonoor in the Nilgiris. Out of the total number of 29,000 - European 
pupils in primary and secondary schools over 6,000 are in the Mil schools of 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Madras. The total includes the 
pupils of local day schools, but these are much fewer in numher than the pupils 
of the boarding schools. 


Managament . Ii904. European sbhools are, and always havc been, almost entirely under 

oSboYiooIs. private management. The only public-managed institutions are a few Govern- 
ment schools of a special olmraoter. They include the Military Lawrence 
^ylums for boys and girls at Ootacamund in Madras, and Sanawar,a3id Murroe 
m the Punjab ; the two schools for boys and girls at Knrseong, near Dai’jeeling 
m Bei^al, md a small primary school at Shillong in Assam. The private- 
m^aged schools fall under the following main categories : Church of “Fi TiglaTifl 
scnools under diocesan, parocMalor committee management; -Catholic soitobls 
and oonvmts ; schools managed by mission and other religions societies of 
^ raent denominations ; undenominational schools nmnaged by local commit- 
MS ; and rauway schools. Among the private managed institutions aU biit 16 
Btate^ “condary, and all but 8. of the primary, schools receive aid from the 
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1.005. An examination of the schools existing in thesereral Erorinces 
throw fuitlier light on the origin and character of the institutions for the instruo- 
tion of European children. 

1.006, hlADius.— Madras has the largest European aod Eurasian population, 
and the largest number of European schools. The returns classify the institu- 
tions as follows 


Upper secondary scliools . , 

. . 10 

Loner secondary stdiools . 

. . 24 

Ftimary schools . . . 

. . 7 

girls — 

Upper secondary scboole , . 

. . 18 

Lower secondary schools . . 

. . 26 

Primary schools . . . 

. . 11 


Tn each class the number of girls' schools exceeds the number of boys' 
-schools. 

The statistical returns give, however, an incomplete picture of the state of 
-education of the European children of the province, inasmuch as a number of thoTu 
are educated in the station of Bangalore in Mysore, where the oKmate is better 
•than in the Madras Presidency. The principal secondary sohools for boys at 
Bangalore are Bishop Cotton High School (Church of England), St. Andrew’s 
High. School (Church of Scotland), Baldwin’s High School (Episcopal Methodist), 
and the Eomau Catholic College. In the Presidency itself the most important 
-sohools for hoys and girls are situated inthe city of Madias, hut, as already stated, 
there are a few schools in the hills, and others are scattered among the various 
•stations which have a European population. There are also a niunher of 
railway schools along the different hues. With few exceptions the sohools are 
•denominational ; some are Church of England schools under diocesan or paroohial 
management, and others are managed by mission and other rehgiouss ocieties. 
A large proportion belong to the Roman Catholics. As a rule Protestant boys 
-attend Protestant schools only, and Bnman Catholics always attend schools of 
their own detiomination.^ As regards Protestant denominational schools, the 
•distinction between them is frequently nominal, that is to say, a hoy is often sent 
•to the most convenient school, to whatever denomination Ms parents may belong. 
Kie principal Roman Catholic schools have much larger classes than the 
Protestant schools, many of their pupils belong to the poorer Eurasian classes, 
and the schools have native as w^ as European sections. Among the most 
■important hoys’ schools in Madras are the Doveton College (unsectarian) 
Bishop Oorrie’s Grammar School (Church of England), and St. Mary's Seminary 
(Roman Catholic), The Doveton School was founded in 1864, and, like the 
■school bearing the same name in Calcutta, was,endowed under the will of the 
late Captain Doveton. At the end of 1901-02 it had 145 pupils, of whom only 
4 were non-Europeans. It had a staff of 7 teachers, and its emenditure was 
El 3,000. Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School -was founded in 1836, largely through 
the instrumentali^ of the Bishop whose name it bears. It is in part an 
independent and in part a charitable institution. At the end of 1901-02 it had 
142 pupils, of whom 130 were Europeans. The St. Mary’s Seminary is a 

Roman Catholic institution; in 1901-02 it had 341 pupils, of whom 187 were 
Europeans. It has a staff of 13 teachers, and its expenditure in* 1901-02 was 
E14,000. Outside Madras the two largest schools for boys are both of the 
Roman Catholic denomination : they ate the Santa Cruz High School Cochin 
(377 pup^ and 136 Europeans), and the St, Joseph’s Lower Seconds^ School’ 
■Cahout, (222 ^upik and 135 Europeans). Among the hill schools are the 
Breelcs Memonal School and the^ Agnes’ Paroohial School at Ootacamund. 
They are both small institutions. There are 9 railway schools for bovs the 
lamest of which is at Perambur (107 '.pupils and 6 teachers). Most of the 
others are smaU sohools with less than 50 pupils and 2 or 3 teachers Thev are 
all of the lower secondary (middle) grade. ‘ ^ 

1,007. M regards the education of girls the most striking feature is the large 
nnmbet of Roman Catholic convent sohools. Eightof the 13 high sohools S 
g|rlsare mstitations of tins dass. and three of them are sitnatld in Madras 
-oitv. The largest are the Black Town and Vepeiy Presentation Convent sohooj 
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iRii TOitiils and 9 teachers. Apart from the convent 
each of which has ovei ?.xL;on8 are the female branch of the Doveton 

flip -most important inrtl ■mmils'l. Outsidn 
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^^“to^craveSts or otSrBoman Catholic institutions. There is a railway 

sffol for girls at Madura. , boarding schools for poor children in 

““ 1.008. ““JaeTSS Lnwemfe Aoyta (287 boys and (8 

the Madras Presidency. £q^. Europeans in the Proviuce. The 

girls) is the oriy Orphan Asylum was founded in 3807, and 

ILiw CM Wo Lord Nopier, flie OoTemor. id 1870. 

Koaved ii» bM^. orplj^e lor boys ot Belto. andibero ore orpbonagej 
There is -viad^ and 'at Ootacomund. 

for girls at Bengal, Bombay has the largest European popula- 

1,009. -.^..lation is oomparativoly small. All European schools in 

tion, hut its i^asian pop ._ management, and all hut two are aided, 

the Bombay schools, in 1901-02 there wore 9 high schools 

They are all oj^ssed as ^ schools for lioys and 10 for 

for hoys and 13 in city of Bombay, 2 are at Poona, 3 are 

girls. Ten of tiie on the Great Indian Peninsula and Southern 

in Sind, and Sareradw y gohools are Protestant and Roman Catholic 

Maxhatta hnes. M ^ Cathedral High • 

denonnnatoal n^ uti^ Society's School (171 pupils), and 

School (168 .„g„ nupils). They are all situated in Bombay city.. 

St. Mary f School is a Church of England institution which was. 

The OatbedraUr SdW b J ^ 

^fw^ffoundSii 1815 for the education of natives as well as Europeans, and the 
h^d at one time schools at Thana and’Surat and dav schoob m Bombay 
Society hal at 0 conBned to its male and female schools at 

^ItUfemtoWye^s the best, and the duly, schools for- 

KeanT^i Bombay. St. Mary’s School, Mazagaon, is a Roman Cottioho msti- 
SS Th^sSsfor girls are mostly situated in Bombay Poona, md . 
frZ the ^h school arf attached to convents. The Cathedral School and the 
BomharfiaSal Society’s School have large fema e departments. Them 
Sfour Slway schools for girls. The principal oiThanago 
Bomhav returns is the Lawrence Asylum at Mount Aim m Rajputana 
(78 pupils). There is also a Scottish Church orphanage at Mahim and a girls 

^“’“t^tS^ort for 1901-02 the Director mahesthe following remarks on the- 
condition and progress of the European schools 

The Insrector (of the Ceutral Division) calls special attention to the pro{,^ess made durinj- 
the last five years by the Bombay Ednoation Society’s School at Byculla, and by the 
High School which wsuppoited by the Cbnrob Missionary Society and is ^ell-maaa^d by 
Mils Kimrains. He remarks that the Bombay schools have been very hard hit by pbgue, 
and that it is doubtful if the boaidingr institutionB will ever thoroughly recover. 1“ “?• 
Southern Division the schools of the Southern Mahratta R^lway at 
and that maintained at Belgaum by a religions society are repo^d to he well accommodate^ 
well-equipped, and well connoted, and to supply the edacational wants of the three towns m 
which al^e there is a European community. It is noted that m Siud, Enropean schools 
sufier from isolation and conseqnent absence of emulation. 

1,010. Bbngai..— N ext to Madras Bengal has the largest European and 
Eurasian population, and next to Madras it has also the largest number of European 
schools. Jn the returns the 76 European schools are classified as foUowB 

Eor boys— 


High schools 

10 

Middle schools 

18 

Primary schools • . > 

la 

girls— 


High schools ..... 

7 

Middle schools ..... 

.. aa 

Primary sehools .... 

. la 
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1.011. Tho schools aro designed to meet tho needs of classes of the community 
wHdh differ Tvidcly from one another, and tl«y aro of varied character. Hicy 
may be roughly divided into tho following main ^pcs 

(1) Tho secondary hoarding schools based on the European raodol. Most 

of theso are in tho Mils, but there aro also two institutions for hoys 
and two for girls of a similar charaotor in tho plains. The two 
boys’ schools are : St. Michael's High School, near Bankipore, and 
Si Patrick’s High School, Asatsol. Tlio hill schools arc mainly 
used by tho classes of tho community noxt below tho class which 
sends its children to be educated in England. 

(2) Tho secondary schools of tho plains, mostly situated in Calcutta. 

Many of these schools have boarding aocommodation attaohed to 
them, but they arc to a largo extent day schools, and, even, where 
J there aro boarders tho English boarding-school life does not form 
so characteristic a feature of tho institution as it docs in the hill 
schools. In general, theso schools arc used by classes less favour- 
ably oircumsSmeed tlian the classes wMch send thoir children to 
tho hill schools. 

(3) Tlje primary day schools, chiefly located in Calcutta. The children 

who attend these schools belong, as a rule, to the poorer, smd 
sometimes oven to the destitute, dosses. Some of them go on to 
the secondary schools, but many do not carry thoir education beyond 
tho primary stage. Most of those schools arc mixed schools, 
accepting boys and girls indifferently ; some aro partly independent, 

' and others aro free. 

(di) Tlie free boarding schools, mostly situated in Calcutta. These arc 
ohavitablo institutions, and some or most of the inmates receive 
their board and teaching free. Some of theso schools aro attended 
by day pnpDs as well as boarders. 'J'hoy arc used by the poorest 
classes. 

(6) Tho railway schools. 

1.012. Tho following aro among tho principal schools of tho first type 

Por boys— 

(1) St. Pad’s, DaticcUnj; (Chnrdi of England). 

(2) St. Joseph’s, Darjeeling (Roman Catholic). 

(3) Victoria School, Knrpcong (Government). 

(4) St. Miohncl’s High School, Bankipore (Roman Catholic). 

For girls— 

. (1) Diocesan Girls’ School, Darjeeling (dinrcli ot England). 

(2) Loreto Convent, Darjeeling (Roman Catholic), 

(3) l)<iw Hill Girls’ School, Kurscong (Government). 

(4) Queen's Hill School, Darjeeling (American Methodist), 



as ^ 

pu1)lio school, to the sons of memhers of the European communih* iviw wmnoc 
afford to send thoir children to England. Tho hisloiy of tho school is a rcty 
interesting one, and affonls a striking instance of tho Vicissitudes and diflicultira 
which have been tlio lot of many of the European schools in India. In tho veav 
1830 Acohdcacon Corrio and his friends established a high school for Europeans 
in Calcutta. Tho institution failed, and in 18111 it was l)roken up and replaced 
by tho St. Paul’s School, which was locatodinl8l8 in a building in Ohowmi^bco 
Eoad. For a time this school llourislicd, but it was unendowed, and in tbo end it 
failed to hold its own against its endowed rivals, tbo Doveton and La MarliniJiro 
colleges. It fell into debt, and in 18G3 tbo school was closed and the promises 
were sold for a sum of Rl,30,000. It was decided by the trustees to use tbo 
sale-proceeds to establish a school at Darjeeling, which would, it was thought 
be a great boon to many of tho inhabitants of Calcutta and Bengal Tills was 
the time when Bishop Cotton was advocating the establishment of hiU sohoola for 
Europwns. Ho raisod funds hy private subscription and tho Government made 
an oquivalontcontnbution. By this means a sumof El.12.300 was collected, and 
It was invested in 18G8 in tho form of an endowment. The school was ononod Tt 
Darjooling in 18G4 with 30 pupils on tho rolls, and from that date until about tlm 
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year 1895. the numbers gradually increased. Thence onwards the iprqsperity 
of the .school declined; it suffered from a growing tendency’ on. the part of 
Anglo-Indian parents to send their children home to be edufcated, and also from 
the competition of the Koman Catholic St. Joseph’s College, which was opened 
at Darjeeling in 1888 with 35 boys, a number that had increased to over 200 in 
the year 1895. In order toaccommodate^its'm*owi^ numbers the St. Paul’s School 
'embarked bn considerable expenditure on huHdings, and when the number of 
pupils diminished it fell into financial embarrassment and had to seek the aid of 
a special Government grant. On ‘the Slst March 1903, there were 81 pupils 
i[nearly all'bbafdem) on the rolls, and the staff consisted of six masters, of whom 
four were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. The total expenditure during 
the year 1902-03 was E7l,000, of which R26,000 was met by Government. At 
the end of the year the school was in debt to the extent of more than one laldi. 
The school is' frequented by the sons of Government officers and clerks, planters, 
railway officials, and the like. • The ages of the pupils vary from about 8 to 19 
years; as a rale they complete the primary •course by about 13, the middle 
course bv about 15, and the Senior Cambridge Local course by about 18. 
'About 40 per cent, of the boys go to England from the school; some when they 
reach the age of about 11 or 12, and oihers at or near the end of the course. The 
best pupils often enter Government service; in the past four years three entered 
the Police Department, one tlie Public 'Works Accounts Department, two 
ihe Survey Department, one the Khedda Department, and one the Opium 
Department. 

The rise of St. Joseph’s College has already been noticed: It is a large 
Jesuit institution, and the teaching st^ is composed mainly of memheiis of the 
Order, who are unsalaried. -The Victoria School, Kurseong, is the only Govern- 
ment institution of its class in India. It was or^nally established in the year 
1879 for railway employda, and its scope was afterwards extended to Government 
servants of aU classes. The children of non -officials are also admitted, hut they 
pay a higher rate of fees. At the end of the year 1902-03 it had 193 pupim 
on the rolls, of whom all but two were hoarders. It had nine teachers, including a 
crymnastic instructor. Pour of the teachers have English or Irish qualifioations,- 
and two ^ are graduates of the Calcutta Univei’sHy.. The school is .-a middle 
school, and does not aim at giving an education of so high a class, as that offered 
by St. Paul’s Scliool. Its expenditure in 1902-03 was 824,527, of which’ 
5116,363 was borne by Government. St Michael’s School at Bankipore had 191 
pupils and 9 masters on the 31st Mardi 1903. All the pupils were boarders. 

The Diocesan Girls’ School at Davieeling has about 80 pupils, nearly all of 
whom are hoarders. It has, a^large staff of 23 mistresses and teachers, including 
teachers of music, singing, dancing, ,aiqd.sewing.' • (Ihe Loreto convent had 165 
pupils in 1903, and all .but, ^7 ly ere l hoarders. The staff comprised eleven 
mistresses and teachers, most of- whom were Sisters' of the Convent. The Dow 
prill School is the female department of the Government school at Knrseong. 
It has 80 pupils, all of whom' are boarders, and a staff of 10 'mistresses 

and teachers. -i ’ . t . 

, 1,013. There are about 10 hoys’ and 20 girls’ schools of the second type. The- 
hoys’ schools comprise 3 Ohuroh of England schools, 6 Homan Catholic schools, 
and one school' of the American Methodist Mission. The girls’ schools comprise- 
3 Church of England schools, 13 Homan Catholic schools, one school of the 
,/\.merican Methodist Mission, one proprietary school, and an imdennTnin5i,t.innal 
day school at Kidderpore managed by a local -Committee.* A number of the' 
girls’ schools admit young boys. The preponderance of girls’ schools and of 
Catholic schools is noteworthy. Most of the Catholic girls’ schools belong to the 
Loreto Order and to two branches of the Order of the Sisters of the Cross. 
Among the boys’ schools the largest is the St. - Joseph’s High School, Calcutta,' 
a Roman Catholic insti-tution .of the Order of the Christian Hrotheisl It- has- 
about 400 pupils and a staff of 12 masters, most of whom are members of the 
Order. The larg^ 'and- most iniporfcant of the girls’ schools ns thh Loreto-' 
5onse School at • Calcutta.'- This is a popular institution* with a ‘large staff 
comprising 20 'ladies of the Order, 2 professors of miaic, and a professor of 
painting and drawing. On the Slst March 1903, there ‘were 188 pupils on the- 
26 of whom were boarders. The "total iaclnded 23 boys and 31 natives; 
many of th® latter were ‘of the Brahmo Samaj sect. . . 

* Since trensfeired to the Calcnlta Cbiistien Schools' Society (non-confotmist). 
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The primaTy day schools include the following institutions in Calcutta - 

Three Church o£ England paroohJal schools. 

• Tho Gouldsmith Free Day School. 

Two Non-conformist schools. 

Five Roman Cntholio freo schools or free departments.- 

There is also a small undenominational primary day school at Dinapore. 
These schools give instruction to about 1,000 pupils of both sexes, many of 
whom belong to the poorest classes of tho community. The largest insti- 
tutions are tho I^ee Department of the Loreto School, Bow Bazar (87 boys and 
203 girls), and the St. Joseph’s Tree School, Calcutta (263 boys). The latter 
institution is a branch of tho high school of the same name. It has a staff of 4 
Brothers of the Order and 6 lay masters. 

1.014. The following is a list of the principal free boarding schools and 
orphanages : — 

Pot Doyg. Per Girls. 

Calcutta Freo School (S27 pupils). Calontta Free School (i02 pupils). 

Catholic Male Oiphanngo, Calcutta Loreto Orphanage, Enlally (294- pu- 

(271 pupils). pils). 

, St. Patrick’s Free Department, St. Terem's Oiphanngo, Kiddorpore 

Aeansol. (S4 pupils). 

St. Michael’s Free Department, St. Josipli’s Oiphanagc, Bankiporo (56 

Bankiporc. pupils). 

The Calcutta Male Orphanage has about 60 day pupils, in tho other insti- 
tutions practically all tho ]?upils are boarders. Tho Calcutta Free Schools 
are Ohureh of England institutions, tho remaining schools arc all Bomau 
Catholic. The Calcutta Free School for boys and girls is an institution of 
very old standing. Tlie original Calcutta Charity School was established 
about the year 1729. "It was under the care of tho select vestry, and was 
supported by voluntary contributions. Part of tlio restitution money received 
for pulling down the English Church by tho Moors at tho capture of Calcutta 
in 1766 ” was given to the school. He present free schools are the direct 
descendonts of this institution. Both tho boys’ and the girls’ school teach up to 
the middle standard. A certain proportion of tho children arc admitted free 
and the remainder pay^ fees varying from R8 to R14 a month. Tho schools 
are managed by a committee of which tho Bishop of Calcutta is the Chairman. 
He children vary in age from about 7 to about 16 years. The boys’ school 
has a staff of 9 masters and 2 mistresses, of whom 3 arc graduates of Indian 
Universities. There are 7 mistresses on tho staff of tho girb’ school, several of 
whom were trained at tho Training College at Kurscong. 

3.015. He railway schools include 12 aided day schools, and 2 unaided day 
schools. Two are middle schools and the rest aro primary schools. They are 
all mixed schools for hoys and girls, and almost all the teachers are women. 
The majority have less than 50 pupils and two mistresses, and cost about 111,600 
to R2,000 a year. 

1.016. Tho Uniteu Provinces liavealnrge European, but a comparatively 
small Eurasian, population. The following schools aro included in the returns 


for 1901-02 

' f High schools . . 10 

For Boys , . . < Middle schools . , 2 

(.Friroary schools . . 8 

r High schools . : 13 

For Girls . , . < Middio schools . , 7 

C Friroary schools . . 9 


All the schools aro under private management, and all are aided with tho 
exception of 8 sooondaiy and 3 primary schools. The schools were distributed 


as follows ; — 

Church of England , . . . , .11 

Roman Catholio 

. American Methodist Mission • • • . 4 

American Presbyterian Mission . . ' . . l 

Local Committee 7 

Proprietary . 8 

Railway 

Total , 59* 


* These figures refer to a later date than the 31st Matoli 1003, 
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ggg PROGBE^Sa OF pOCATIOl^ IN ^lA’- 

' 1 017 There are schools for Burqpeq-ns at the variops large centres m the 

, . u +iko R 4 afVTif five feature oi the United Provinoes system is the large nnm- 
plain'?! but the stations of Mussoorie and Naini Tal. There 

ber of ^ Tallis at Mussoorie, 9, ^^t lUaliabad,' 5 at Lucknow, 4. at 

are 8soboob^Nam iai,Xi 

tuoea * ^ In all ^ere about 1.300 pupii at Mu^oorie qnd aljput. 8,00 at Naini 
places. .^ a nf ' fbps’e are boarders. Among the, prmqipal schools for boys at 
, Philander Smith Institute (130 pupils and 12 teachers) and the 
^u^oorie are the Philander teachers); The Philander Smith Institute 

object of pro. 

^as sSol for the European and Eurasian children of Wia.*' 

Ti'^nmSouId^Y^the Methodist' Episcopal Church of America. The St. 

CoUeffe u a Eoman OathoUc mstitution maintained by the Irish Order 
W p«£?i - a^d was fbunded in 1863. ‘ Ainong the girls’ schopls are the. 
r ^*l,,5??FTouse Diocesan school (80 pupils and 9 teachers) founded in 1866 ; 
SS^dsSjk school (103 pupils and 16 teachers) founded in 1852 i^er the 
auspices of the London Society for promoting female ednca,tion in the E^t ; 

unaided Convent High School. At Mussoorie is also located the East 
sSray Okkgrove school for boys and girls (369 pupils and P? teachers); 
thS secondary boarding school is the principal railway school in Ma. The 
bovs’ schoSt Naini Tal include the Diocesan school (82 pupils and 8>achers), 
founded in 1869 for the purpose of giving a good education to the chUdren of 
comparatively poor parents at a moderate chpge and m the hiDs ; ^e Eprnau. 
Catholic St. Joseph’s College (200 pupDs and 14 teachers) ; and the « O^k 
Openings ” school (66 pupils and 8 teachers). Among the girls schools are the 
AU Saints’ Diocesan School (106 pupils and 12 teachers), the IViollesley school. 
f92 pupils and alarge stafE of 15 teachers), and the St. Mary s Oonrent School, 
ai2 pupils and 11 teachers). At AUababad there are Protestant, High 
Schools thr boys and girls, founded in 18161 and managed by local committees.; 
also a Boman CathoUo school for boys, a convent school for girls, and primary 
schools. Lucknow has the Martinibre Schools for boys and girls, a Boman 
Catholic school for boys, and a convent school. At Agra there are Boman 
Catholic and Protestant schools ; at Cawnpore a Protestant high school for girls, 
a convent school, and a primary railway school; at Meerut a Church of England, 
and a Eoman Catholic school; and at Jhansi a convent school and a', railway 
school. The 13 remaining schools scattered among different, stations include a. 
convent school, eight railway schools, two station schools, a Boman Catholic 
school, a Church of England school, and a Presbyterian school. Most of th^e 
imtitutions are primary schools, and in general they receive both boys and girls. 

1.018. oiere are eight orphanages in the United Provinces (included in the 
general figures givhn above) with over 800, pupils on the rolls; three are at 
Mussoorie, two at Allahabad, two at Agra, and one at Lucknow. Three teach 
up to the high stage, three up to the middle stage, aud two are' primary schools. 
The largest of these institutions are the Boman Catholic _St. Patrick’s School 
at Agra, founded in 1846 (169 pupils) ; the Boman, Catholic St. Eidelis’ School 
at Mussoorie (146 pupils) ; and the Protestant Colvin Eree School and Bishop 
Johnson Orplmnage at Allahabad (144 pupils) . 

1.019. During the quinquennium the United Provinoes lost what was for* 
merly its principal hill school for boys, known as the Mussoorie School, in conse- 
quence of finaTininl difficulties somewhat similar to those which have been en- 
countered by the St. Paul’s School at Darjeeling. _ This school originated in a 
private institution which was opened at Mussoorie in the year 1836. In 1867 it 
was purchased by the Diocesan Board of Calcutta for a sum of Bl, 201000 derived 
from various sources. On the division of the Caloutta. Diocese, in 1893, the execu- 
tive management of the school passed into the hands of the Lucknow Diocesan 
Board. Eor many years it was the.prinoipal school for Europeans in Northern 
India, and about the year 1872 it had 80 boarders, mostly the children of parents 
belonging to the comparatively well-to-do classes dE the Anglo-Indian community. 
Later the prosperity of the school declined, owing partly to the competition of 
other schools opened at Mussoorie. The institution fell into debt, and it was 
closed in the year 1900-01. In the.Beport for that year the- Direct of Public 
Instruction speaks in grave terms of the serious effect of the loss of this school. 
He says: “There is.now no school in the hills for European boys in these 


* These Gguxes leEsr to a Intel date tHan the Slat Maioh 1802. 
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ProTinoos capable of taking the place ■wkicb the last-named school used to fill 
some Tears ago Trlion it annually provided ilic State vntli young men, somo 
of whcnn wore destined to rise to a high position in tho Public Servico.” 

1,020. Punjab.— Tho returns show a total number of li7 public European 
schools, of B*hioh four (tho Lawrehco asylums foi- girls and ooys) aro under 
GOverament, and tlio remainder under privntd management. All except two of 
tho private institutions aro aided. The schools may bo classed as follows : — 

Hill Bccondnty boarding sohools . 

PlainB secondary boarding sobonls 

Secondary day schools . • 

Primaiy day schools . • • 

Orphnnagos and asylnms . . 

Enilwny schools . . • 


/Boys , , . Z 

‘iGirU .... 7 

{ Boys . . . . ^ 

Oiris . . . . S 

{ Boys .... 7 

Girls . . • > 1 

. Mixed . . . S 

{ Boys . . . . .*i 

Girls .... 4 


1,021. The hill hoarding schools for boys aro tho Bishop Cotton School and 
tho Park School, both located at Simla, TIio former was founded by Bishop 
Cotton and was opened at Jutogli in the year 1863, In 1868, it was trans- 
feiTcd to its present site in Simla, which was .given to it by tho Government, 
Bishop Cotton intended that tho soliool should ho of a lower grade than the 
Mussoorio institution. Tho school is managed hy four governors, ix-officio and 
selected. In 1872, it had 88 boys, about five years ago it had over 130, and in 
1903 it had 91. Tlio income of tho school was 1138,758 in 1871 and 
H36,97‘l in 1902, Tho latter suUi was made up as follows : — 

31 

Interest on endowments nnd subscriptions . ],{)43 

Govcinment grant ..... 3,606 

Fees and mhccllaneous .... S1,S3G 


Total . ac.OT-t 


Tho expondituro in 1902 (Rd-ljdOO) exceeded tho income, and the finan- 
cial condition is not satisfactory. The decline in tho number of impils is partly 
due to tlio opening of the new Park School, a private proprietary cslnhlish- 
raent which has over 50 pupils. The sUiiT of the Bishop Cotton Soliool consists 
of the head-master, two other graduates of English and Scottish Universities, tivo 
primary school tctichcrs educated in India, and one lady also educated in India. 
The pupils conic from the United Provinces, tho Punjab, nnd Bengal, and a few' 
from more distant parts. Most of them enter the public service in tlio Accouufe, 
Opium, Salt, and Subordinate Public Works Department, or tho service of the 
railways. Some become doctors, and somo enter the Rurki College. 

1.022, The liill hoarding schools for girls include the Auckland House School, 
tho Ayrcliff (Protestant) School, the Convent Boarding School, and tho St. Piancis’ 
Convent School, at Simla;, tho St. Denys’ (DiCcesan) School and tho Convent 
School at Muitcc ; and tho Convent School at Dalliousio. IIio largest of these 
institutions is tho Auckland House School which has about 120 pupils and a 
considerable staff of mistresses and teachers. It is a Protest.ant institution 
mdriaged by goveruors, and it receives a monthly grant of R315 from the Gov- 
ernment. The idea of establishing a public hill school for girls in tlio Punjab 
originated with tho ladies of Dalhousio, and their clforts resulted in tho oponin^ 
of tho Auckland School in about tho year 1865, Tho Convent Boardin" 
School is also an old cstahlishod institution and the Government grant dales 
hack from 18(51. 

1.023. Tho two plains hoai-ding schools for hoys dro tho Uigli School (Clmroli 
of England— 66 pupils) and tho St. Anthony’s School (Roman Catholic— 90 
pupOsj'hoth located at Lahore. These institutions though primarily day schools 
have hodrding accommodation for a fcw‘ pupils. TIic plains hoarding scliools for 
girls arc tho high school at Lahore and tl»o convcnt'scliools at Lahore, Multan 
Sialkot, ahd Rawalpindi. Tlireo of tho secondary day schools for hovs arc at 
Simla, ono iS at Murrcc,* and tho remainder aro tho Church of England Station 
Schools at Multan, Raivalpindi, and Dollii. Some' of those schools rccoive'girh 

* Closod since tho end of tbo quinqncnninm. 
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n Thfi secondary day school for girls is at Simla. The three 

SiJedprima^j^day^ohonlsarraPrLbyterian school at Simla, and Church of- 

England station schools at Dalhonsie and TJmh^a. . 

^ M * rrn. ^ ovirl QfiTrll1Tn8 'tTlClUCLO uHl 



s at Lahore, and the Mayo urjpnanago anu jmuuBniAad ouuuua aui ai 
Simla. The Lawrence Asylums give instimotion up to ^e high stage, and the 
Lahore and Simla orphanages up to the middle stage. The Director gives the 
following report on the working of the Sanawar and Murxee Asylums during 

1901-02 



thono-h the fltafE generally requires strengthening. On the hoys’ side there were four 
pupil teachers, two of whom have finished their time, and one of them has qualified for (ie 
Pmfieienoy Certificate. On the girls’ side there is no pupil teacher, and no other qualified 
girls are forthcoming. The expenditure on the institution has fallen from fi24!,378to 
H22 101, or by RZ,Z7ij the deerease being mmnly under Imperial Eevenues. 

^Lttwreuee Asyltem, Mvrree . — The number on the rolls is 181 agdnst 162—98 boys against 
85 and 83 girls against 77 five years ago. The results of the examinatione were feir m the 
High, poor in the Mid^e, and good in the Primary. The staffs of both the departments- have 
been strengthened, espedally in the girls’ school. The bnildiug, for which a' liberal grant has 
been made by the Local Grovernment, is being r^aired by the Pubho Works Department. 
Better apparatns is still needed for objeot lessons in Physios and Physiolosy. The expendi- 
ture on the institution has risen from fil3,031 to fil4,319, or by 91,238, the increase being 
met mainly from Pee receipts and partly also from " Other sources/’ 


The Mayo School was established about the year 1870 -with the object of 
afiordiug a cheap industrial home to female cshildren of the poorer classes. 
Many of the 60 inmates of this school are orphans, but other poor girls are also 
admitted. The Cathedral Orphanage at LaWe had 43 boys and 47 girls on its 
rolls. 

The three primary schools are : a mixed school with nearly 70 hoys and 
girls at Lahore ; a small primary mixed school at Sirsa ; and a railway night 
school for hoys, with 40 pupils, at Lahore. 

1,025. Bubma. — ^The returns show 17 secondary and 4 primary European 
schools. All these institutions are under private management, and all are aidra by 
the State. Some of the Europeans in Burma send their children to India to be 
educated, and the Director makes the foUo-wing comments in this connection : 
“ Every year Burma loses a certain number of 'European pupils, who are sent 
by their parents to schools in the hiU stations of India, partly for the ohmate, 
and partly because these schools prepare pupils for the various competitive 
examinations for appointment under Government, such as admission to the 
Thomason College, KurH, the Sibpur Engineering College, Calcutta, and the 
Opium, Salt, and other Departments. I have not been able to find out, "that 
up to the present, the parents have had their hopes realized. .As -to the first 
reason, namely,' — climate, — a Government school- will he opened at Maymyo, 
and will, 1 trust, meet the wan-ts of the European and Eurasian community. 
As to the second reason, I do not know why the European schools in fhia Province 
liave not taken up the question of preparing pupils for Government service. 
We shall try and make the necessary arrangements in the Grovernment school 
at Maymyo, and I -trust that the inteoduction of the European Code will induce 
the European schools to take the matter up. It is quite time thdt something 
was done.” 


latest available information regarding the location and classifica* 
tion of the Burma schools is contained in the Report for 1899-1900. In that year 
the total number of schools was 19, and the individual institutions cannot Lave 
since undergone much change. Of the 19 schools 7 were in Rangoon, 4 in 
Moulmem, 2 m Mmdalay, and 1 each in Toungoo, Thandaung, Akyab, and 
Bas^m. The remaining two were railway schools at Tamethin and Tngm-T| Of 
the Han^n schools only one, the Diocesan High School, was for hoys; it had 179 
j RN .^®^largest schools for sirls were the Diocesan High School (121 puuils 
^ ^dergarten Department), the St. John’s Convent School (206 
pupus 40 m the Kindeigarten Department jpZ«8 16 in the Normal Depart- 
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ment), and tlie Methodist Girls’ High School (166 pupils phis 46 in the Kinder- 
garten Department). The Moulmein schools were the English Girls High 
School (119 pupils), the St. Joseph’s Convent School (162 pupils 17 in the 
Kindergarten Department), the St. Matthew’s School (43 pupils), and the Can- 
tonment School (63 pupils). At Mandalay there were two schools for girls— 
a convent school and a school of the American Baptist Mission. The schools 
at Aiyab, Toungoo, and Bassein were convent schools, and the school at 
Thandaung was a Methodist institution. The most noteworthy feature of this list 
is the very large preponderance of schools for girls. This may be due, in part, 
to the practice of sending boys to school in India. 

1.027. CentraIj PnoviNOKS. — The statistical returns show a total of 17 
secondary and 6 primary schools ; all, arc under private management and all but 
one are aided. The Report gives a list of IG institutions, of which 4 are schools 
for boys (including an industrial class), 6 are schools for girls, and 7 are mixed 
schools. The principal centres of European population in the Central Provinces 
are Nagpur and Jubbulpore, and the largest number of schools are at these places ; 
there are also convent schools at Eampteo, Harda and Saugor, and railway schools 
at a few other places. The Nagpur schools comprise tlie Church of England 
Bishop’s School (63 boys and 53 girls), the Roman Catholic St, Francis de Sales 
School for boys (229 pupils), and the St. Joseph’s Convent School (146 girls and 
27 boys). At Jubbulpore are the Church of England Christ Church School for 
boys (45 pupils), and for girls (80 pupils); the Roman Catholic St. Aloysius’ 

School for boys (116 pupils); and the St. Joseph’s Convent School (130 girls) . The 
convent schools at Harda and Saugor andihe four railway schools are all mixed 
schools. The large share taken by Roman Catholic institutions is again a 
prominent feature. In the Report for 1901-02 the Director says : “ The schools 
generally have maintained a high standard of proBcienoy. The accommoda- 
tion and appliances are good and much attention is given to physical training 
and drill in boys’ and to calisthenics in girls’ schools.” 

1.028. Assam had in 1896-97 an aided secondary school at Shillong with 18 
pupils. This institution was closed during the quinquennium, and now the only 
European school in Assam is a small Government primary school at Shillong with 
ten pupils. At Amraotiin Berah there is a small Anglican mixed school opened 
in 1897-98, and a larger convent school teaching 23 gii’ls and 20 little boys. 

There are no schools for Europeans in the Nokth-Wbst Fkontibr Province 
or in CoORG. 

1.029. The above description of tbo sohools existing in tbo various provinces Defect* ot 
will have made it clear that they have been established and located, not on any 
preconceived system or on a concerted consideration of the needs of different 
places and classes, but whenever and wherever the various dcDominational 
authorities thought they discovered a want to bo supplied or an opportunity to 

be used. This indisorimiDate gening of schools is a concomitant of the 
system under which the extension and management of educational facilities is 
left to private societies or individuals who roooivo aid from the State in return 
for obedience to certain fixed principles and rules. It Ws been noticed on more 
than one occasion that the system has resulted in waste of energy ; in some 
places the number of schools h more than sufficient to supply the needs of the 
community and sohools have injured one another by their mutual competition. 

Thus Agra with about 400 pupils has 6 European high sohools. Comment 
has been made above on tho mianoial difficulties which have besot the St 
Paul’s School, Darjeeling, the defunct Mussoorio School, and tbo Bishop Cotton 
School at Simla, and in aU three cases the competition of other sohools bos been 
pointed to as one of tbo causes of declining prosperity. The phenomenon is not 
conned to these schools or to these places ; it has been more or less felt all over 
India. ^ it been possible to estabhsh and distribute schools on tbo sole 
wnaderation of supplying adequately the needs of tho community, there is little 
doubt that it would have boon possible to maintain stronger and hotter equipped 
institutions capable of employing more highly paid and better qualified instruo- 
tors, and capable of giving a sounder eduoation, than many of the European 
schools which now exist in India. The system of private denominational mana'^c- 
ment aided by State contribution has, however, achieved much for the education of 
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the Bnropeati oomiUnmly and prfibably no ‘oVhet system wouU have accom- 
Shld what it has done. It is, bo'weVer* weU that the defeats of the systeih 
4ould not be left out of sight. 


Educational 

ageooies* 


1 030 Some idea of the extent to which the several educational agencies 
share in the public instruction of iEuropean pupils will be deriv^ from the 
foUowine table, which shows the number of pupils m difierent classes of European 
schools in Bengal, the United Provinces, and the Punjab m December 1903 


Koman Catholic schools • * 

ChuToh of England schools . i 

Railway schools . • • 

Non-conformist schools . • 

Marfcinifere and Doveton schools 
Lawrence Military asylums . • 

Private proprietary schools . • 

Station schools . « • < 

Government schoole . • • 

Church of Scotland schools • 


. 6i724 

( 2,943 

. 1,370 

^ 1,195 

. 707 

. Ohl 

. 461 • 

t 46U 

. 273 

104 


Total . 14,927 


The position oooupied by the Church of Home deserves special notice. In all 
provinces the list of schools is full of Catholic fiames,- and these names include 
many of the largest schools. The Eoman Catholic schools enjoy this special 
advantage when they compete with their neighbours, that the_ great majority 
of the masters, mistresses and teachers are members of religious Orders who 
work without remuneration. 


Railway 1,031. Ih dealing with the schools in each province mention has b’eeh ^de of 

Boiiqois. j-jjg railway schools. They also require notice apart. The majority are mixed day 
schools for the children of railway employes. There are also some night schools, 
for apprentices and workmen. Separate schools are maintained f or'Europeant and 
Natives. Prom the nature of the case the schools are mostly small, dnd in geberal' 
they do not teach beyond the middle or ]primary stage. Taking the schools ih' 
Bengal as representative of the type, the staff consists' usually of two ot three 
mistresses educated in India. On the East Indian Railway, each' dchool is 
managed by a local committee which is under the general control of an officer 
of the Railway styled the Superintendent of Schools. The schools areBupt)0rted 
by grants from the Railway and from the Government, and' by fees, . At the dbse^ 
of the year 1902 there were 78 railway Schools for Europeans on’ all* the' lihes 
throughout India. The total number of pupils on the rollfe was 3,080, giving'an 
average strength of about 40 per school. Of these pupils 2,851- wore children, 
and. 229 were apprentices and workmen. The' total income of the Burojifeat 
raUway schools in 1902 -was R2, 42,388, or an average of B3,i08 per' sohool. Of 
this total, R26,996 was derived from the Government, Rl,08,483'from’the Rail- 
ways, and Rl, 06, 910 from fees.. When the number of emplbyds is not large 
enough to justify the provision of a railway' school, and there already exists a 
public or private school in the town, the tuition^ fees of- the railwiay childrbn 
are home wholly or in part by the railway. 

Mention hM been made of the “Oakgrove” East Indian -Railway hoarding 
schools for boys and girls af MussOorie. On the 30th June 1902 -there were 
346 pupils on the rolls, and the expenditure'in the yehr-eilding' With that date 
was B69,431. The sohools are' primarily intended- for the childten of 
employe of the 'East Indian railway, but they- also receive ' children from-otbet’ 
lines at a higher rate of fees, and even oMldren unoonneoted with th'e railways'.'- 


The Grant-in- Aid'- of - Enropean^ Schools; 

Recognition of Schools: 

if European schools lays down,- for those provinces to wHcl 

• i 1 conditions on which granfe-ia-aid arb made to such sohools. L 

general principle whicl 

g T s tile relation of the State towards public instraotion in India, solely oi 
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-account of the secular instruction giren in ^e schools, the folio W obuaes 

relating to religious instruction are inserted in the first Chapter of the Code : 

Every Eohool aided by Government under the proTdsionB of this Code ehall be conducted 

in accordance vfitb the following Regulations 

(fl) It 'shall not be required, as a condition of .any child being admitted into or eontin- 

' ning in the school as a daysoholar, that he shall attend or abstain from attend- 
ing any Sunday school or any place of religious -worship j or that he shall attend 
any religious observance or any instruotion.m religions subjects in the school or 
elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his 
parent ; or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the school on any day 
esclnsively set apart for religious observance by the rel^ous body to which his 
parent belongs. . . , . . 

({) The time or times during which any religions observance is practised or mstmetion 
in religious subjects is given, at any meeting of the school, shall he either at the 
beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and the end, of such meeting, and 
shall be inserted in a time-table to he kept permanently and oonspicuonsly affixed 
in every school-room ; and any day-scholar may be withdrawn by his parent from 
such observance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits of 
the school. 

(«} The school sliall he open at all times and in all its departments to the inspection of 
the departmental Insj'ectoT, so, however, that it shall be no part uf the duties of 
such Inspector to inquire into any iustmction in religions subjects given at such 
school, or to examine any scholar thoreia in religions knowledge, or in any 
’ religons subject or book. 

Formerly the conscience clauses applied to boarders as well as to day- 
soholars, but the regulations were -withdrawn in tiie former case on the advice of 
the Commi-ttee of 1885. 

1,033. The following general conditibns must be observed by all schools 
receiving aid under the Code : — 

(1) llie school must be managed by a body of responsible governors. 

(2) The school premises m-ust be healthy and safe ; the rooms must be 

‘ well ventilated, lighted, and (if need be) warmed, and they must, 
as far as possible, be well arranged for teaching ; there must be 
proper arrangements for boarders ; the accommodation must be 
sufficient, and the equipment must he adequate and suitable. 

(3) The staff must be sufficient and competent, and each teaoher must 

have received a letter of recognition,* * 

(4-) The studies must be conducted according to a time-table submitted 
to the Department, 

(5) The Boholars must be satisfactorily taught according to a course 

recognized by. the Oode. 

(6) The prescribed registers and accounts must be kept, and the pre- 

scribed returns must be submitted. 

(7) The school must be open to inspection. 

(8) The transfer rules must be observed. 

No grant may be given to school in any of the following oircumstanoes 

(1) If, except tmder special conditions, there is an average attendance of 

less than 12 European scholars. 

(2) . If the Local Government oondders the school to be unnecessary or 

unsuited to the requirements of the locality. ^ 

(3) If the school income is sufficient to maintain its efficiency. 

(4) If .the school is conducted for private profit or is farmed out by the 

managers to the teachers. ^ 


l-,034. In Madras, E^c^ean schools must obey the general conditions for Kuieg « ^o. 
the grant-in-aid to, schools. There is a conscience clause for European schools 
simuar to that m the Bengal Code, and its operation is not restricted' to dav ***® 
pupils. In Bombay and Burma the conditions for European and native ' 
schools are the. same. ' 

• schools, may be recognized as public Recognition 

mstitutions ehgible to receive Government scholars and to send up their puDils®*’*'’"*^ 
for the Government scbofersbip examinations without fulfilling all the conditions 
for the receipt of State aid. As a lready stated, the large i^ority ofEnropeS 

^seTpagTsia! ' ^ 
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Code. 


schools are aided, but a few of the largest institutions are unaided but recoo. 
nized schools. St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, and the St. Xaviers, La Martinitre 
and Doveton Colleges, Calcutta, are in this position. . ’ 


Uodo of fixing the grant. 

1,036. The first Bengal Code introduced a system of payment by results, but 
the arrangement proving unsatisfactory and even harmful, it was replaced by a 
system of grants based on attendance. 

The following forms of grant are now recognised by the Code : — 

(1) Ordinary maintenance grants. 

(2) Grants for free scholars. 

(3) Grants to orphanages and schools for children of the poor, and grants- 

in*aid of boarding charges. 

(4) Special maintenance grants. 

(6) Building grants. 

Grants of the first two classes are paid annually upon the basis of attend- 
ance' during the previous year. To be entitled to the full grant a school nnist 
have held 380 " fuU school meetii^.” The following definition of the term 
“ fuU school meeting ” is given in the Code : — 

By a “full school meeting ’’ is meant a period of two hours secular instruction on the same 
day, or if two school meetings are held on the same day, neither of them being for a period of 
less rliaTi one hour of secular instruction, they shall he reckoned as two “full school meetings" 
if they include together not less than four hours of seoulur instmotion. In no case may more 
than two school meetings be counted on the same day. 


TaHng an ordinary school day to consist of two meetings, and allowing for 
Sundays and three months’ holidays, this gives a liberal margin of 90 “fall 
school meetiags.” If the school has held less than 380 meetings a propor- 
tionate reduction is made in the grant. 

1,037. The following are the scales for the calculation of ordinary grants -.— 


(a) Infant section 


(i) Primary section 


(c) Middle seotion 


(d) High section 


finpee* per 
annnn. 

. so for each of the first 10 scholars. 
15 „ „ second,, „ 

10 „ „ remaining „ 

. for each of the first SO scholars. 
SO „ „ second „ „ 

15 „ „ remaining „ 

. 40 for each of the first SO soholars. 
00 „ ,, second ,, ,, 

SO „ „ remaining „ 

. ISO for each of the first 5 scholars. 
90 „ „ second „ „ 

50 „ „ remaining „ 


Free scholar grants are given in the United Provinces at the rate of fil2 a 
year for each free day scholar, and at the rate of B48 a year for each free 
hoarder. In Ueu of the grant for each free hoarder, special grants may he 
made in aid of boarding charges. Special grants may also be made to hoarding 
schools in aid of the hoarding charges of children residing in. places in the 
province where there is no school of a standard suited to their reg^uirements. 

Special mamteuauce grants are made chiefly — 


(1) To schools in places where there is a smaU or poor European popu- 

lation. 

(2) To schools newly established, or newly brought under the Code. 

(3) To schools for the education of the poor, to provide materials for, and 

instruction in, drill, gymnastics and athletics, drawing, object 
lessons, and industrial subjects. 

(4) To practising schools attached to training colleges. 


The Local Government may give special grants for any other reason, and 
may cauM a _ school to be aided speoiaUy instead of under the Code, 
In the United Provm^oM nx large schools receive fixed grants, and the hoys’ Dio- 
cesan School at Nmm Tal, the boys’ and girls’ High Sdiools at AUahahk and 
three schools for tlm poor receive sjJecial grants. In Bengal there are no special 
grants (apart from the temporary assistance to St. Paul’s,' Darjeeling, W a 
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for evorv child in. tlic St. Andrew’s Colonial Homos, 

Kalimpono-) andin the Punjab the only special grant is that paid to thoLawronoc 

SS at Mun-eo. Except in the case oC orphanages and other poor schools 
the total grant may not exceed the income derived from other sources. 

Building grants may be made in aid— 

(1) of erecting, enlarging, or furnishing school buildings ; 

SI i i.c»«ea for ,ohool 

1,038. The system sketched in the above paragraphs aims _ at providing a 
"•enoral scheme of aid based on tlic size and needs of the institutions, and makes 
Ipecially liberal provision for poor children, and for the chjlren of parents who 
.live in up-country stations where there are few educational focihties. It is 
said, however, that the' system of grants based on attendance has not always 
been found satisfactory. 


1,039. ’in Madras, the genoml Grant-in-aid Code regulates European as well Madras. 

as native schools, hut there arc certain special provisions minting to schools of 

the former class. The grants for European schools arc paid from Provincial 
Revenues, and results grants arc paid at a rate 50 per cent, above tlic ordmary 
standard in the case of European pupils in general, and at double mtes m 
the case of Emupean pupils in hill schools. Most of the remaining special pro- 
visions have relation to the education of poor childron. The Madi-as Code 
deals specially with poor children of aR classes, and the following regu- 
lations for poor Europeans have, in many cases, their coimtorpart in other 
regulations for poor natives. To qualify a European pupil to bo treated as 
“ poor *’ it must be shown that the ordinary monthly income of the family 
does not exceed B7 for each memher. Tlio minimum attendanco rule may bo 
relaxed in the case of poor European schools, and the grants to such schools 
are based on the “ salary grant ’’ system. The salaiy grants are also calculated 
at enhanced rates. Thus a grant not exceeding two-thh*ds or one-half of the 
total salary may he given for mistresses of poor Em’opean scliools according 
as they hold trained or untrained teachers’ certificates. In schools in whicli 
the results grant system is in force, double rates may be paid for poor Euro- 
pean pumls. Special grants are also given in aid of European orphanages and 
homes for destitute European oliildron. These grants arc at a masimum rate per 
child of H3-8 a month for food, and E6 a half-year (or R12 in hill sanitaria) for 
clothing. 


IjOdO. A special chapter of tlio Bombay grant-in-aid codo is dovoted to Bombay. 
European schools; the system ivhich it describes is similar to that which pre- 
vails in native schools. It has already been said that tlicrc arc nine special 
standards for European schools. The frdl results grants in standards I to YlII 
are as follows : — 


ft 


standard I 


10 

Standard 11 . . . , 


16 

Standard HI .... 


. 20 

Standard IV .... 


2 !) 

Standard V . . . 

Standard Vl .... 


36 


50 

Standard VII .... 


7,'i 

Standard VIII .... 


. 00 


Grants for girls arc at the same rate, hut an additional grant of R6 may bo 
awarded for 'good pLain necdlc-work. A capitation nllowanoo of Rds may bo 
given for childron of the ages of four to sovon, if suitably taught in an infant 
olass. 


l,0dil. In Burma, ordinary, as distinct from special and htilding grants, Bnim*. 
are calculated on the principle that the Govomment should pay to day schools 
the difibrenco between theu- income and oxpondiinro, both of these being esti- 
mated in a definite manner prescribed by the Government. These general 
grants are supplemented by a q?stem of orphau, boarder, and apprentice stipends. 

8 b 
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Life in 
different 
types of 
Bsbools. 


Disolpline. 


Slorul 

tiuiuing, 


Physical 

training. 


Holidays i 
vacations. 


School life. 

1,042. In describing the schools it has been explained that they may be 
divided broadly into the following main types : boarding schools for boys and 
girls in the hills, and some schools of a similnr type in the plains; secondaiy 
schools for boys and girls in the plains which are mainly day schools, but some- 
times also take boarding pupils; mixed primary day schools in the plains, mostly 
for poor children and for the children of railway employes ; and lastly, orphanages 
and other-boarding establishments for poor ohilton. The Me and discipline ' 
difl'er considerably in these various classes of institutions. The routine in the 
secondary boarding schools for girls and boys is modelled on that of similar in- 
stitutions in England ; in the day schools tlie type approximates more closely to 
that of an ordinary Indian school; and in the orphanages the arrangements 
resemble those of an orphanage at home. Alaige proportion of the children, 
and especially of those in the north of India, enjoy the advantages of the common 
life and training of the boarding schools. In Bengal secondary schools for boys 
and girls, the figures stand as follows : — , 


In the hills . 

Boys, 

luBtituUons. Fapils. 

I!oardets. 

V * 

. S 

450 

429 

In Calcatta . 

• 

. 8 

1,383 

382 

In the diEtriots 

• • 

Girls, 

i 

498 

350 

In tho hills . 

• • 

S 

472 

433 

In Calcutta . . 

« * 

. 16 

1,793 

425 

866 

In the districts , . 

a 

5 

238 


In the Punjab 61 per cent, of the boy pupils, and 62 per cent, of tho girl 
pupils, of secondary schools are boarders. In Bombay the corresponding per- 
centages are only 29 and 22. 

1.043. On the whole discipline is well cared for. In schools of the Church 
of England type tho monitorial system is sometimes used and tho methods in 
general resemble those of England. In Roman Catholic schools for boys, and in 
convent schools for girls, the discipline is similar to that which prevails in Homan 
Catholic schools on the Continent, including the constant supervision of the 
children both at work and at play. In small schools, such as the railway 
schools, the mistress has to encounter some difiBoulties in maintaining discipline. 
Sbe is much in the hands of tho parents who are often members of the school 
committee, and who also are under no legal obligation to send their children to 
school. On the whole, however, she usually succeeds in keeping her school well 
up to the mark. In the Lawrence Asylums the discipline is of a semi-military 
character. 

1.044. The denominational character of tho institutioM helps greatly in the 
bestowal of religious and moral training. School prayers are held eveiy day and 
religious instruction is given. 

1,046. The physical training of boys receives on tho whole adequate atten- 
tion, but this most important matter is not so well looked after in all schools for 
girls. The boys have their drill, gymnastics, and games, and some of the large 
schools have trained gymnastic instructors. Volunteering is much practised in 
India, and the cadet corps form a valuable portion of the physical training in a 
number of schools. Special grants are made by the Government towards such 
corps. 

; 1,046. Vacation time varies in the' schools of the hills and the plains. In.hill 

schools a long holiday is usually given in the winter (in Bmigal from about the 
beginning of December to the end of Eebruary), when the children rejoin their 
parents in the plains. In the schools of the plains the vacations are distributed 
over the year. Thus in St. Joseph’s school for boys at Calcutta, the ’1903 
vacations were : March 26th to April Ist, May 14th to June 16th, and December 
10th to January 16fli. In the Loreto House school for girls in Calcutta, the 
vacations were: 26th March to 10th April, 10th May to 9th June,. 29th 
.September to 13th Oetobei’, and 16th December to 15th January. Besides the 
Sunday holiday one or more half holidays, or one whole holiday, are given during 
.the week. . . - 
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l,04i7. The vemai’ks made in this section may he illustrated by a description D»ily _ 
oi the routine in a hill boarding school for boys and for girls. In tho Govern- |“'j|Xeiea 
ment school at Kurseong the day is spent in the following manner : Prayers are fcliwU. 
read at 8-30 A.M:., and then lessons are held from S-d<S to 11. Atll o’clock the boys 
breakfast, and work begins again at 12-16 and lasts until dinner at 2-15. Prom 
3-30 to 6-30 is the time for games and drill. Prom 6-46 to 6-30 in tho evening 
the four highest standards work, and the lower'standards drill. At 6-46 the boys 
have tea. Every Saturday a weekly examination is held for the whole school. 

There is no work on Wednesday after 2-16, nor on Saturday after 11 o’clock. 

Por purposes of games and drill (including tho drill of the cadet corps; iho 
school is divided into four squads— A, B, C and D. The A squad is composed of 
boys over 14, tho B squad of boys betu'eon 12 and 14, tho C squad of Iroys 
between 10 and 12, and the D squad of boys under 10. Times arc amnged so 
that while one squad is playing games (mckot, football, tennis or hockey), two 
others are drilled. Besides the A to 1) squads, there is a specially selected 
squad who are trained in more advanced gymnastics. Physical drill for the 
whole school is also held.for three quarters of an hour once a week. 

• In the Diooesan girls’ school at Darjeeling tho working day opens with 
praprs and a hymn at 3-16 a. ir, (8-16 on Saturdays) and closes with pravers at 
2-16 P.U. (1 p.M. on Saturdays). Class study (except in the infant stagd) lasts 
fern 9 to 10, and again f^ ll.]^5 to 2- 1 6. There is a quarter of an hour musical 
driU eve^ d^, except Wednesday and Saturday, between the hours of 10 and 

Courses of Stnily, 

Provinces of the Bengal Coilc. 

of to™ St s' ™ '*• 

nboiitod fsSa S"** ™ 

in SoSdnle onra4 SaK " Stnndnnls of ewrainntion » 

definite amount of work Sm 

to give any collaternl They wore nt liberty 

attention to poants of interest arising in it bStXv wJr/lf W P“rtienlw 

wore reqmred to finish their work^vithin a Sti™ 

are rapected to work with broader tow* - to ^ tho teachers 

aeqmre a knowledge of certain particular fao raSn»enT' tbew P«pils to 

catcfnlly whatever comes before them “ processes, ns nt train ng them to obsenm 

Schedule I B) which presCTibed\*^^ f schedule (wliicli they stvled 
of ae standard aocotdmg to whidl thoTuni!,^? ^^id 

effh'yew. They retained the old sohedS^ ^ o™»»incd at the end of 

dternative for schools in which tL Sz ^ 7 styled Sohcdulo I A) as an 

n practice Schedule B fe S be retained bu^ 

thecomseof studies bared on suffice to oxai 

s^antod of tbe cumouSl^'^d ffi remtlt seSranJ 

to define the , oonrso more cleSv of text books 

Government, and thoybavLutlLiff; , ® ia by the Wi 

however, the course laid d7wn A ^ In gener? 

which It raentions'are still uSd n ^ followed and the text hnS ' 

"»■* — .-i JssssasAiais* 
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Stondardt. 


Infant atage. 


PrimaTj, 
middle, and 
high stagea. 


1,049. It has already been e^laincd that tlio full course of a European 
school* (above the infant stage) is divided into eight classes or standards, and that 
Standards I to IV comprise the primary stage, Standards V to VII tlie middle 
sta'^e, and Standard VIII the highest stage. Each of the first seven standards 
oeonpies one year. Two years are usually given to the eighth standard in 
Bengal, sometimes two years and sometimes one year in the Punjab, and usually 
one year only in the United Provinces. The course for the eighth standard laid 
down in the Code requires two years for its careful study, but school masters 
sometimes find it difiioult to resist the desire of parents that their children diould 
be pudied through the course. The duration of tho full course is thus eight or 
nine years. The same standards apply to aU grades of schools, and the children 
of a Eurasian school in a large town, many of whom never read beyond the 
primary stage, follow the same course as the lower forms of a secondary board, 
ing school for children of tho weU-to-do classes. Special provision is, however, 
made for the teaching of practical and industrial subjects in orphanages and 
other sdiools for the poor. 

1,060. The infant classes are divided into a lower and an upper division. 
In the lower division the rules defining the course are as follows ; — 

The children^ should be taught to recognise the letters of the nlplwbot and to read words 
of two lettfts at sight. 

The children should be practised in counting various objects, in order to form ideas of 
number. Small numbers such as three and four should be used at first, and the childrrn 
bhonld gradually learn to count np to ten. 

Simple lessons on form, position, colour and easily recognised qualities should he regularly 
given, followed after a time by simplo object lessons with the special pnrpose of training the 
children to notice these qualities, oto., for themselves. 

Singing (by ear], oxeroising, and marching should be practised between other lessons, a<< 
a relief from them, and should ocoupy a large part of the ohildrcn’s time. 

Ghrls should be taught how to thread a needle, and- how to use a thimble. 

The rules for tho upper division are as follows 

jRoa/itny.-*Should he practised from a very simple reader until the ohildrcn can recognise 
easy words of three or four letters at sight. 

Poetiy.— Simplo poetry, such as nursery rhymes, should be Icamt by repeating them after 
the teacher. Care should be taken to make the children understand what they learn. 

Sjtellinff , — ^Tho spelling of easy familiar words to be learnt, and the children should be 
exercised in writing those words as well as spelling them orally, 

Sandteriting , — Great atteation must be given to tho proper formation of the letters, 
capital and small, and tho figures 1 to 9. 

Trantcripiton . — Easy passages from the simple reader in use. 

Dictation , — ^Easy words which tho children have previously learnt to spell. 

Cotmltny.— The children should be gradually trained to count higher numbers at least up 
to twenty. 

The addition of two concrcto numbers each loss than ten should be practised, 
beginning with tho smallest, and gradually introducing the higher ones. Addition tables 
shoifid be gradually introduced. 

Oi/oel Lestott . — ^As in the lower division. 

Singing . — As in the lower division. 

Needlmork . — Tho ohildrcn should be taught to hem on coarse material, e.g., a duster. 

In the better equipped sobools kindergarten instruction plays an important 
part in the teaching of the infant classes. There are a few lady teachers in India 
who have received instruction in kindci’garten training in Europe, and some 
others have been tai^ht in normal classes in this country. In Bengal the Kiu'- 
seong Training College and the Welland Memorial School, ■ Calcutta, give in- 
struction in kindergatteu methods. 

1,061. In the primary stage the compulsory subjects are Englidi, arith- 
metic, geography, object lessons, and needlework (for girls). In the middle 
ttage they are the same with the addition of history. The optional subjects 
in the primary standards are Latin, Trench, drawing, and singing. In the 
middle standards algebra, Euclid, elementary science, and domestic economy (for 
girls) are added. Optional subjects may not be taught without the sanction of 
the Inspector, who must satisfy himself, in the case of each subject, that the 
teach^ concerned are competent to teach it properly, and that its introduction 
into the curriculum will not prejudicially affect the teaching of the compulsory 
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aubieots. A dednite course is not laid down for the high deportment. The 
Code says that the course of studies should consist in preparation for the 
high school examination, or for such other examinations as have been recogniz- 
ed by the Local Governirent for this purpose. The high school examination 
oourse is the most frequently followed, and as it forms a natural prolongation 
of the primary and middle courses it will be convenient to consider it in this 
place, leaving to a later stage the discussion of the various alternatives tvhicli are 
permitted and followed. There are only two compulsory subjects in the high 
school examination — ^English and arithmetic. Tlic voluntary subjects are; 

Latin, Prenoh, geography, history, algd}ra, Euclid, elementary science, logic, 
political economy, and domestic economy. 

1,052. The following account of the course of study in the various subjects DBMMtion 
is illustrated by the curriculum in the highest form of the primary department 
(Standard IV), in the highest form of the middle department (Standard VII), 
and in the liigh school (Standard VIII). 


1,053. English. — L a the primary school the English conrse comprises EngHA. 
reading, repetition of poetry, hand-writing, transcription, dictation, composition, 
spelling, and gramnmr and analysis. In the middle school the .subjects are the 
same with the omission of transcription. In the liigh school the subjects are 
grammar, composition, and prescribed text-hoohs in prose and poetry. The 
reading consists of passages from reading boohs of suitaldc progressive difficulty. 

In Standard IV the classes are required to learn by themselves at least 12 lines of 
poeirg weekly, which have been previously’ repeated after the tcaoher. 

Stress is laid on tho obligation to make the pupils understand before they leam 
by heart. In Standard VII the poetry required for (ho middle school examina- 
tion is prescribed, and tho whole or a considerable portion must he committed 
to memory. Eandtoriting is taught by tho use of copy and exercise books, and 
pupils are made to transcribe passages of poetry and proso. In Standard IV tho 
cotnposiHun exercises consist in simple letters on easy subjects, and in the 
reprodnotion of tho substance of short stories and simple poems. ’ In Standard VII 
similar fasks of a more difficult character aro set, and pupils are also required to 
give a description of subjects which have hcon taught in class, and of scenes 
and incidents within the range of their experience. Paraphrttein"- and casv 
essay writing are also practised. 'I he spelling in Standard IV extends* to 
words met with in the readers, words commonly used hv the children, and all 
words used in connection with tlie work of tho class. It ’is recommended tliat 
this subject should he taught incidentally in connection with every lesson The 
course of iu Standard IV comprises simple parsing and analvsis. In 

affixes parring and analysis are prescribed, and prefixes and 

1,064-. AniTUMETic. — In. Standard IV the course includes 

(1) Ecgular practice in addition and multiplication tables, and in tlie 

tables of weights and measures, 

(2) Numeration and notation — millions, 

(3) G. 0. M. and L. 0. M. Kcduction. Easy vulgar fractions. Simnle 

proportion. Problems. Regubr practice in the ivork of the 
lower standards. 

(4) Problems in mental aritlimotic. 

In Standard VI I tho course is as follows : — 

of tables of weights and measures. 

(2) I orcenfages. Profit and Loss. Discount. Exchaupc «Sfn i 

ra\ 7, of lower standards. ^ ® 

'3) I roblemsin mental arithmetic. 

In the high school examination candidates arc tested in the whole subject. 

. oa fta bhok board by tbo fcaohor, and oa data or popi Tho l£a 
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Standai-d IV the pupils study the geography of England and Wales, and latitude 
and longitude. In Standard VIl the course includes the' physical, poHtical, and 
^mmeroial geography of India. In Standard VIII the subject is again the 
.reo^raphy of India, and the scope is defined by Chisholm’s “ Geography of India 
and Ceylon. 


1,066. Histout. — The subject is begun in Standard V, and the three years 
of the middle course are devoted to the study of English History. The extent 
in point of detail is defined by Gardiner’s “ Outlines of English History. ” Por 
Standard VIII the subjects are the history of England as defined by its treat- 
ment in Ransome’s “Short History -of England,” and the history of India 
from the time of Baher as defined in Hunter’s “ Brief History of tbe Indian 
Pflonlfi, ” 


Object > 1.067. Object Lessons.— In the primary and middle schools object lessons 

iMsone. jQ.Qgj; i)e given at least once a Tvoek in class. The following instructions are 

given for the guidance of teachers of primary classes : — 

The teacher should give oral lessons, amply illustrated, on the animals, plants, and the 
things in general by which wo are sunou nded j on common properties, Such as hardness, soft- 
ness, brittleness, tenacity, porosity, etc., met trith in familiar substances j on the use of varions 
substances as determined by their qualities; on the various states or forms in which substances are 
found, solid, liquid, and gaseous, and instances of familiar changes in certain sabstanccs &om 
one state to another; elementary notions of physical science connected with subjects such os heat, 
gravity, atmospherio pressure, etc.; and elementary ideas of human anatomy, physiology, etc. 

The folloimg examples are mentioned in the Code as a guide to the teacher 
in selecting lessons for the middle school ; lessons connected with the physical ' 
geography studied by the class, lessons connected with the science courses, 
lessons connected with any industry carried on in the district. 


Noodiowork. 1,068. NeedIiBWObk.— T he Code prescribes a graduated course in plain 
needlework, darning and knitting; it also directs that girls should he taught to 
mend their own clothes, and to darn their own stockings. Special attention is 
paid to needlework, etc., as a portion of the industrial training in poor schools, 
and we shall revert to this aspect of the subject later on. In some secondary 
schools for girls fancy and art needlework are taught heyoud the scope of the 
Code. 


Pronob. 1,069. Eebnoh. — This subject is begun in Standard IV. The noiddle school 

course takes the pupil up to reading from a text-book, the rules of syntax, 
translation of easy prose into Erenoh, and simple letter writing and the use of 
simple idioms. The high school course includes : — (a) text-books, with acoi- 
deuce, syntax, and allusions, (6) composition of simple continuous prose and 
original letters, (c) unseen passages for translation into English. 

irttin. 1,060. Latin.— This subject is also begun in Standard IV. The middle 

school course comprises accidence and syntax, prescribed text-books, and ea^ 
unseen passages. In the Punjab the prescribed text-book contained selections 
from “Cornelius Nepos.” The high school examination comprises ; (o) text- 
books, with accidence, syntax, and allusions, (S) translation of sentences from 
English into Latin, (a) unseen passages for translation into English. In the 
Punjab examination for 1903, the prescribed text-books were Cicero, “He 
Senectute,” and Virgil, “ fiSnaid , ” Book VI. 


VbrnaouiiAE LbNQUAGBS OP INDIA. — ^I'he vemaoular languages of 
mtguHgffl. included among the subjects prescribed in the Bengal Code, hut 

they are reoo^ized as a suitable portion of the course. Their study, which has not 
hitherto received all the attention it deserves, is of great importance, because a 
knowledge of the. vernacular is a very desirable, and even necessary, portion of 
the equipment of a youth in most of the careers open to him in this country, and 
the want of it places the European boy at a disadvantage when competing with 
Indians for both Government and private posts. In the United Provinces and 
Hie Pimjah vernacular languases form a compulsory portion of the course, in 
Bengal they are rarely taught. The teaching in the lower forms of the United 
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ProTincee Boliools is fairly good, in tho upper forms the subject is not compulsory 
for examination pujposes and it is shirked. Instruction is given by a Munshi. 
Yemacular languages are often taught in girls’ schools. In the Punjab the 
teaching of Temaoular languages is on the -whole improving. In the P-unjab 
middle school examination the test in this subject comprises ; (a) Translation 
into English from the prescribed test-book, -with explanation of -words nnd 
passages ; and translation of unseen passages. (&) Translation in tho Persian 
character of eight Unos from a simple book ; easy questions in grammar ; 
translation into Urdu in tho Persian character of a short passage from an easy 
EngHsh reader. In the high school examination the subjects are ; (a) Transla- 
tion from the prescribed text-book, -with questions on grammar, to test acquaint- 
ance -with inflections and construction ; and translation of unseen passages, 

(i) Translation into Urdu in the Peraan character of simple continuous proso, 
and simple letter -writing. 

1,062. BnoiiTD.— The study of Euclid is begun in Standard V, antt tncEuciic. 
course in Standard YII includes Book I and exercises thereon. In the high 
school examination the papers arc set on Books I to IV. 


1,063. Ai^bbea.— T his ^bject is also begun in Standard V. In Standard AIbcW 
VII the pupil is taken up to simultaneous equations of two unknown quantities 
and square root.^ In Standard VIII the course extends to quadratics of one 
unknown quantity and easy indices and surds. 


1,064. SoiENCE.-Th 0 eoui-so of instruction in tho middle and liigh schools 
is yray elementary. It is recommended that the subject should bo tau-ht 
chiefly by oral lessons with copious experiment and illustration. Thesoopeof 

of Natural Science, ” Part 

the same 


I IT 7 '^^oduatcd Course of Natural Science, " j.^'ort 

lbosters«Pnmerof Physiology.” The high school course is defined by 
ne portion of Loewy’s book and by Huxley’s "Elomontaiy Physiology. 


1,065, Drawin^-Eov tho primary school the Code prescribes mcrclv a n • 
gradusrted comyc m free-hand to bo approved by tJic Inspect^. For thSlfl 

school the tvauung prescribed is as follows-— ^ rwjomiactie 

objects themselves. If possible a lif Ho ®>yects from tho actual 

Model DEAViKQ._Reg„Iar PmSlald be S porspoefare should bo taught, 

troducing at first casVrodiS H exorcises, %- 

next, figxTOs containing circular outLJfraoh as “a exS " >’ 

figures containing octagons, trian-lcs aSdZro^ifl?,.?^^^ 

laid down in the Code, the eharaSr of * ®i“Plo course 

given in schools of the same S in ^ that 

quate attention has not been given to thisfmw ^o"’ovor, ado- 

Bengal it has been greatly nogSed aS „„^^^^ “^"‘^“tion! £ 

out the school in any mtitutSn exoont flmSr 

HnitcdProvinces, on the othrZfS ^ SMs’ school. In X 

most girls’ schools and in somo hSjs’ sohtSs « 

inpnmary schools. In the I’uniab „ a proper place 

recent years, and drawing is now tau-£ t impUemcnl S 

tol .OtTjmnage, the A?cklS Ho£ g5 

agh School ta ho,., olc I, oohJoli-tTrS 
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1,066*. UoMKSiic Ecokomt.— This is a course for girls, Tho study of Dr. 
Mann’s “Domestic Economy and Ilousehold ScicnoG’’is prescribed, and it is 
recommended that tho subject should be taught as far as possible by oral lessons. 

1.067. Music. — In tho infant school children arc taught action and other 
kindergarten songs. Eor the primary and middle schools a course in Tonic Sol- 
fa, approved by the Inspector, is prescribed.^ In secondary schools for;girls the 
subject of music receives 'a degree of attention similar to that which is given to 
it in schools of the same class in England, and some of tho larger schools have 
several mistresses or professors for teaching the different branches of the subject. 
Thus on the staff of the Woodstock dohool at Mussoorie there are four teachers 
of pianoforte and singing, .throe toadicrs of pianoforte and calisthenics, and a 
teacher of the violin. .Arrangements are made in India and Burma, by 
recognised Musical Ooiyorations in England, for holding examinations of ’all 
grades, and these examinations arc said to be popular and much used. 

1.068. It has been explained that grants are given for pupils reading in the 
high department of the school for any examination recognized by tho Local Gov- 
ernment. Amongtheso examinations the high school oxaminatioa of the Educa- 
tion Department takes the first place, nnd.it is recognized as an entrance test bv 
the Universities of Calcutta, Allahabad and the Punjab. 

Tho high school course has been the subject of much discussion. Tbo 
Committee of 1881 contemplated that boys should complete the seventh standard 
by the age of 15, and that if they udshed to proceed further in their studies, they 
should read for another two years and then go up for tho entrance examination 
of one of the Universities, an alternative course being prescribed for those who 
might not wish to present themselves for this examination. Tho Government 
of India considered that the University examination was not suitable for pupils 
of Em’opean schools and they therefore cut it out of the original Code, leaving 
only the examination introduced as an alternative by tho Committee. It was then 
represented that the European schools ought not to be severed from the University, 
and that tho Code regulations were unsuitable inasmuch as tho matriculation 
course was commonly taught in the schools. The Government of India admitted 
tho force of these considerations and permitted the introduction of two altomativo 
courses, the first being the existing high school course, and the second the 
matriculation course with oortain subject added in order to make it equivalent 
to the other course. The Committee of 1885 pointed out that, although the 
matriculation examination was admittedly not generally suitable for European 
schools, yet it was practically the only examination used, and that tho additional 
subjects prescribed by the Code wore not studied. The prestige and commercial 
value of a matrioulation certificate were such as to render it secure against com- 
petition. An attempt was made to remedy this defeot by varying the terms of 
the Code. Schools wore divided into two classes, tho first teaching the depart- 
mental course and aided under tho Code, and tho second teaching the matriculation 
'course and eligible for fixed grants under tho orders of the Local Government. 
In 1886, schools were permitted to follow, and receive aid for, both courses. 
The alteration made in the Code did not succeed in diminishing the prcdominenco 
of the matriculation examination. In 1891, not a single boys’ school in Bengal 
had established high school examination classes in place of, or in addition to, the 
entrance class. Di girls’ schools the high school examination was more popular, 
pa^y on account of the exclusion of mathematics from the course. The Com- 
mittee of 1895 found that in nearly every province a very decided preference 
was diown hy scholars and their parents for the entrance examination, parti- 
o^rly where boys were corioemed. In the Code of 1896 the position of tlie 
high school examination was improved hy the provision of scholarship which 
might be^ gained by its candidates, and under that Code the examination Las 
gained wider and more general recognition until it has become more popular 
^an the examiimtion of the Universities t -In 1901-02 in the four provinces of 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces only 19 
European candidates passed in the matriculation examination against 245 in the 
mgh school examination. The present popularity of the high school exannna- . 
tion may be partly due to the circumstance tliat the only compulsory subjects 
are Enghsh and arithmetic. 
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1,069. In Bengal the only alternative to the high school and matriculation 
examinations authorised hy the Local Government under the Code is the Senior 
Cambridge Local examination for St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling. In the United 
Provinces the list of alternatives is as follows : — (1) The examinations for admis- 
sion to the Engineering Colleges at Kurki and Sibpur ; (JJ) the examinations 
for admission to the inferior grade of the Accounts Department and of the State 
Eailways’ Traffic Department, the Sun ey_ Department, and the Salt Depart- 
ment ; and (3) the examinations for admission to the Engineering and Locomotive 
Departments of the East Indian Eailway. In the Punjab the list includes the 
London Id atriculation examination ; the Rurki College Entrance examination, 
the examination for admission to the Dehra-Dun forest School, the Clerical and 
Commercial examination of the Punjab University, the Cambridge Senior Local 
examination, and the Senior Commercial .examination of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. In including examinations of the United Kingdom in the list 
resard is bad to the circumstance that it may be useful to a boy educated in 
India to bold the certificate of some standard examination which is recognized 
by the authorities of educational and other institutions in England. 


1,070. The course of instruction given under the Code may be further illus- 
trated by the following abstract of the time-tables of typical schools, showing 
the distribution during a week of the hours of secular class study 

(1) Government Hoarding School for Boys at Kurseong. 

(«) Standard VIII — 


Houig. 


. . 5 

Geography . . IJ 

Latin , . 3 

Arithmetio . . 3 

Euclid . . Sf 

(i) Standard I — 

Honrs. 

Beading ' . ,7, 

riting . . 2 

Selling . . 1 

Dictation . . i 

Becitation i 

Giammar . . i 


Honrs. 

Algebra . ' . . 2 

Science . . , 2} 

Drawing ... ^ 

Carpentry . , | 

Singing . . . 


Hours. 

Geography , . IJ 

Object lessons . . 1 

Arithmetic and tables . 3$ 

Drowing ... 

Singing ... . 2j 


(2) St. Joseph's {Boman Catholic) Boarding and Bay School for Boys at 
Calcutta — 

Standard VIII — 



B. 

M. 


H. 

M. 

English— 



Mathematics— 



Text 

. 3 

43 1 

Arithmetio , 

. 3 

45 

Grammar 

; 1 

30 ! 

Euclid . 

. 2 

5 

Composition 

. 8 

43 

Aluebra 

. 2 

IS 

Latin — 



Political economy 

. 1 

so 

Text 

. 2 

53 

Physiology 

. 1 

0 

Composition 

. 2 

SO 1 





(3) Biocesan Boarding School for Girls at DarjeelUig — 
Standard VIII— 


Hoars. 

Grammar and analysis 1 ^ 
Composition , . | 

English Literature 
History . . .3 

French . . . 


Hoars, 


Latin . . . 

3 

Arithmetio . , 

5 

Euclid . , 


Alitebia . 

14 

Needlework . , 


Class singing . 

1 


Dompj^tic economy may be taken in place of Euclid, geography and additional 
algebra in place of Latin, and drawing in place of needlework. 
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Standard IV — 

' Bonn. 

Grammar and analysis 2 
Dictation . • 35 

Englisli Literature’ . 2j 
Geography . *14 

Map drawing . • 5 

Prench . • *2 


Latin . . 

Arithmetic 
Elementary Physics 
Drawing . 

Singing . 
Needlework' . . 
Class singing . 


Additional aritliinetic may be taken in place of Latin. 
Infant class — 


Beading, spelling, meanings, writing 
Arithmetic and tables .. . . . 

Object lessons ...... 

Kindergarten drawing, colouring, and leoitation 
Kindergaiten drill, games, and singing . 

Clay modelling 

Needlework ...... 


' Boats. 

H 

1 
4 

2 
1 


Hours. 


6 

24 

JL 


£| 

S 


I 

1 


In addition to the general course optional instruction is given in painfcino' 
music, theory of music, the violin, and dancing. 


(4) Croiddsmith Free Fay School for Boys and Girls at Calcutta. 
Standard V — 


Beading and spelling 

E. M. 

S 0 

Geography 

H. 

0 

M. 

60 

Grammar . 

3 0 

. Slap dran’ing . 

0 

40, 

Copy . . 

1 0 

Object lessons . 

0 

SO 

Dictation . 

0 4U 

Drawing . . 

Tj'pe-writing and 
short-hand , 

1 ■ 

0 

Composition . . 

Arithmetio 

1 20 

3 10 

3 

SO 

History , 

2 0 

Singing 

1 

45 


The course for girls is the same as that for boys, except that they take cooking, 
domestic economy, and needlework in place of history, drawing, and type- 
writing and short-hand. 


Conmunts on 1,071. The following brief remarks are recorded in the Provincial Eeports for 
1901-02 regarding the quality of the instruction given in the European schools. 
In Bengal, the Inspector says : — Comparing the working of the schools now 
with what -was done in 1897 considerable improvement has taken place in 
the teaching of English and arithmetic, the two oompulsoi-y subjects at the 
annual examination. Algebra, Euclid, and French are better taught now than 
then, although I hope to find further improvement. There is little difference in 
regard to the other subjects taught.” In the United Pkovinoes it is said that : 
“ there has been an improvement as compared ■with last year in the English 
papers, also in Latin and perspective drawing ; but in. mathematics, history, 
and srience the quality of the teaching and the attainments of the taught can- 
not he regarded as satisfactory, and more attention will have to he paid to them 
in future.” In the Punjab ileport it is said that object lessons and technical 
training receive increasing attention. In this province tlie character of the 
teaching still leaves much to he desired, and more trained teachers are greatly 
needed. 

Provinces not nnder the Bengal Code. 

1,072. In Madbas, the oom;^lsory subjects in European, as in native, 
schools are reading, writing, and arithmetic, but the lan^uage'leamt is of course 
English instead of a vernaonlar. The voluntary subjects are in general the 
same for the two classes of schools, hut the following provisions relating specially 
to European primary and middle departments may he noticed. Vemacular 
langimges form an optional subject for European schools, and a special course is 
provided for them. In the list of “second languages,” Latin, French, or 
German are given as alternatives for Sanskrit, Arabic, or Persian. Special 
courses of singing and needle-work are also prescribed for European schools. 

The Madras return of special European schools includes three schools of music 
for girls. ^ 
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1,073. Tlio Bombay Granfc-in-aid Code prescribes eight special standards for 
European schools. The following are the subjects for the lowest standard 

jffcad.— Arithmetic. — ^Multiplication table to 12x12, notation and 
numeration up to 1,000. 

Snd JTcflrf.— E-cading an easy child’s booh. 

3rd .Hcflf/.— "il’riting to dictation five words of one syllable from the booh 
road. 

4tli and Sih Heads.— Optional subjects. 

For the highest standard the subjects arc as follows : — 

1st Head. — (a) Arithmetic, complete. 

(b) Euclid, Boohs I and II, with simple deduction?. 

(c) Algebra — G. C. M., L. 0. M , simple equations, square 

and cube roots. 

Snd Head.— English. 

(«) One thousand live hundred lines of English poefiy, ivith 
undenstandiug of the meaning, grammar, etymology, 
and elements of prosody. 

(6) Four hundred lines of the poetry to be learnt by heart. 

(o) A paraphrase of about ll lines, or an essay. 

3rd Head, - (a) History of Enghindand India. 

(6) Geography - ■ Detailed physical and political geography of 
. England. Map-drawing from memory to illustrate 

* history. An outline map of the British Isles or any 
country of Europe to he draw'n from memory ; and 
the principal boundaries, mountains, rivers, and cities 
to ho marked. 

ii/t Head.— Second Language— Latin, Sanskrit, Persian, French, Ger- 
man, or any local Indian vernacular. 

Blh and 6th Heads.— Optional subjects. 

In the three highest standards girls may take up any portion of science or 
domestic economy, treated in a popular way, equal in amount and dilDoulty 
to one of MacMillan’s Science Primers, in place of Euclid and Algebra. M’ith 
regard to the optional subjects it i** laid down that school managers should make 
duo provision for suitable instruction in such subjects ns object lessons, drill and 
gymnastics, class singing, drawing, manual training, elcmontaiy science, 
commercial instruction, .and music and domestic economy for girls. It is not 
necessary that a sohool should kaoh all these subjocls, but it is expected that 
every sdiool will make provision for the teaching of two at le.ist among them. 

Managers are given great freedom in planning and o.arrying out courses 
of instruction in these subjects. For the compulsoiy subjects, also, the 
prescribed standards .are me.ant to serve as a guide, and managers may, with 
the consent of the Department, introduce changes into the curriculum. 

Indiistrliil Tiaiiilnsr in poor Rclionls. 

l,074i. It is provided in the Bengal Code that schools for the poor may, Rcgnlntiom 
with the previous sanction of the Department, substitute a oora’so of training in otth«Benp»l 
various kinds of useful practical work, such as drill, gymnastics and athletics, 
drawing, household duties (in girls’ schools), short-hand and typowTiting, modell- 
ing in clay, caipentry, and smith’s work, for one or more of the subjects included 
in Schedule I, without reduction of llio grant. This provision is tho outcomo of a 
discussion by tho Committee of 1805 on industrial education in poor schools. 

The Committee considered that : “ It may ordinarily ho assumed, as a result 
of the acute competition that exists for every form of clerical employment, 
and for other reasons ns well, that a largo proportion, if not the majority, of 
the scholars whoso case wc arc considering will take to some form of active, ont- 
of-door, or industrial pursuit,— some occupation in w'lncli bodily strength and 
manual dexterity are essential. It is true that Anglo-Indian parents, oven of the 
lower classes, often regiird with distaste the notion of Ihoir sons doing any manual 
w'ork. Tho pressure of circumstances is gradually weakening tliis ’objection 

3 0 0 
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the manual training that they offer tnli do oi soiia valuo m after years to the 

scholars who attend them.” The Oommittoc consiclorcd that tlir l)est way to 
achieve the ond in view was to encourage soIiotIs for the poor to include in the 

course subjects which would tiU/in the chiulTOn to use their hands and eyes and 

accustom them to industrial occupations. Even the carpentry and blacksmith’s 
shops which the Committee hoped to sec attached to largo boarding schools 
were to be conducted with this view : it was not proposed to teach the hovs to 
earn a livelihood in any particular calling, but to enable them to handle tools and 
fit them to enter a workshop of any, class. The Committee recognised that 
short-hand and typewriting did not come \yithin the scope of tin's scheme, but 
these subjects have an immediate commercial value, while at the same time thev 
can be sufficiently taught in schools; they were accordiimly included in the list. 
The Committee thought it desirable to give a free hand to school managera in 
the selection of subjects, and the Code docs not therefore attempt to ddinc a 
ciuTioulum. 


Industrial 1,076. Considerable use is made of the industrial provisions of the Corle, and 
classes under especially in orphanages and hoarding schools for poor or destitute children such 
{iroTisions as thc vaiious Irtiwrcnco Asylums. Tlic Punjab Director gives the following 
of the Bengal account of tlio industrial and technical side of poor schools in that province 

The Lawrence Military Asylum ntSannwar is the only institution in thc Pnnjah that 
provides for European boys or pirls a tborouirh technical or indnstrinl traininjr. The boys Jearo 
cooking, telegraphy, carpentr}', instrumental music, printing, proof-reading, simple book- 
binding, etc. The girls learn cooking, stocking m.ildng, dress-making and domestic work. ' 
In the Murreo Asylum 37 girls Icam cookery, 73 boys learn Kirpcntry, and 4 pupils learn 
typewriting. In the Cnthcdml orphanage, Lahore, thc hoys Icam tyi>cwTUing, drawing, and 
short-hand, and the authorities intend to introduce simple carpentry and to sot up a stnall 
printing press. The girls learn stocking making, cooking, dress-making, domestic work, etc. 
In the .Mayo indnstriai school the girls do nil the household work, their own drc.'>s-mnkingi 
and some fancy needle work, Proposals are nbo tinder consideration to ftirt industrial and 
technical training in thc Convent scliool, Simla, such ns houw management and cooking, the 
treatment of ordinary ailments, the mnnagement of a sick-room and thc compounding simple 
medicines, cutting out and making of dresses and undcr-clotbir.g. also fnney work of various 
kinds. 

There is little inclustvial traiuing in BbngaIi and thc United Peovinces. 
At the Colvin Free School (Diocesan) Allnhahnd, thc hoys arc taught a little 
carpentry, and typewriting and short-hand have been introduced into some 
schools for the poor in Bengal. 

In the Oentkai, Pbovincus " the St. Francis Do Sale’s ^fission Sohool, 
Itagpur, has a workshop attached to it. The work tunied out is mormt entirely 
for the use of the mission itself. Some CO hoys aro under iustruction in the 
workshop, but the primary object is not to train them as artisans, but to develop 
their faculties by the manual trainii^ which working at handicrafts affords.”* 
An industrial class for girls was also opened in the St. Joseph’s CdnvLlit School 
at Nagpur in 1898-99. This appeara to bo an institution of somewhat higher 
class than the poor schools of the Code. 'Writing in 1809-1900, thc Inspector 
said : — 

There aro in all 43 students in the Indnstrinl Department, of whom 1 2 are not regular 
pupils of the Convent, but consist of old pupils or girls who have disonntiiracd their general 
studies. The remnining 31 aro ordinary pupils, who receive industrial training in addition to 
the general course. The pupils aro taught advanced nccdU-work, drcss-mnliing, typewriting, 
and cookery. The progress in each branch at my visit was decidedly promising. 


lodastrial 
clashes in 
other 
FTOvince!. 


• iudustrial side of European schools receives considerable attention 
m Madeas. Ilere are industrial departments or classes in St. Aloysiiw’ School, 
Viz^apatana ; in St. Patrick’s Orphanage, Adyar ; in tho Presentation Convent 

• Town ; in the Presentation Convent, First School, Vepery ; 

Oi.ni Asylum, Ootacamund ; and in the Egmorc Military Female 

pnan Asylum. Bombay returns only one industrial school for European boys. 

* Central Froviscoa Eoport for 1001-1903, page SS. 
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ExaiuinnHfliis. 

1,077. The Bengal Code provide'! for the holding of prininrj’, middle, nnd liigli General 
school examinations “ for the jiurposc of cnahling the progrc.ss of .•■cholnrs to 1 ) 0 *^*''“' 
thomughly tested at definite stages of their school career, namely, on completing 
tlic course" of instnicl ion for primary standards, for middle standards, and for high 
school classes, respectively.” Separate examinations arc hold in each province 
to svhioh the Code applie’s. Ptt]>ils may not ordinarily ho promoted from one 
stage to another until they have passed the examination at the end of the jirevious 
stage, unless ivith the special sanction of the Inspector. The exam i oaf ions arc 
also used for the aivaM of soholarships, and they dominate much of the .school 
ivork. A pass in the high school oxaminntion forms the If, •iviii!,'- coiTilicate for 
lii 0'!0 irho complete the full school com-se. Tlio Unii entities accc])t this 
certificate as the equivalent of the matriculation examination; and it also 
aids hoys in seeking employment, Tlio middle school examination is the leaving 
examination for the many pu]nls who do not proceed heyoiid the middle stage, 
and its certificate is u.*!cd in ohhiining employment as tcaolu-rs and in other 
capacities. Q’he syllahns of the examination is given in oiillino in tlie Code, 
and is based on the coui’scs for the corrc.sj)onding stages Subjects arc divided 
into cominihory and optional. Pass marks arc 30 per cent, of the 
possible aegrogato. 'I hc names of succc-ssful candid.ntes arc arranged in order of 
merit, and llicy arc divided into ilm-c classes according to the p-rcontage of 
aggregate marks which they obtain. In pronnccs which arc not under the 
Bengal Code, liuropcan c,snilidatcs present Ihomsclvcs for the general school 
examination.s, which arc modified for them in the manner indicated in describing 
the curriculum. 

1.078. At the present time few pupils of the Bengal Code provinces follow the Enmin*. 
inalrlcuiation course. In 1001*02 eight hoys passed tho matrieulation exnmina-}J.®7“^"‘* 
lion in Bengal, 2 in tho Onited Province?, 5 in the Punjab, and J in the Centrar ^ 
Provinces. IVo girls pas.scd in Ben^l nnd 5 in the United Provinces. One 

boy passed tho School Final cxnmmafion in tho United Provinces. The 
number of hoys and girls who presented thcmsclvf.s for the high school 
examination is not stated. In Bengal 26 hois and 32girls p.a?s,>d mlD0l*02, 
against 10 hoys and 17 eirls m 1851G-97. In the United Provinces 76 hoys 
and 50 girls were successful in 1901-1002, Spc,akingof the school examination 
gcncmliy, the Biroctor remarks that in 1901-02 the girls, os usualrdid better than 
the hoys. In the Punjab 28 boys and 20 girls passed against n total of 16 in 
1590-9*7. In the Central Provinces only one hoy and G girls pa,«!scd. In Bengal 
the luunhcr of passes was onc-.scvcnth of the number of pupils in the high stage, in 
tlic United Provinces nnd tho Punjab it w.ns about onc-thinl, nnd in the Central 
Provinces one-tenth. 

In Madras 10 out of 81 hois and 31 out of 107 girls were 5uccc.ssful at tho 
matriculation cxamiimlion. Ko European candidates presented themselves at 
the upper secondary examination. In Bombay 10 hovs nnd 20 girls passed the 
matriculation oxaminntion, one hoy p.asscd tho school final oxamination, and 
one hoy p.^<leod the 2nd grade public sorvico rcrtifianlo examination. In Burma 
22 boys nnd 10 girls passed the matriculation cxamiimtion. During the quin- 
quennium four Europc.'ms in this province qualified by competition for appoint- 
ment ns Myoiks. 

The comparatively large number of girls who passed the various examina- 
tions in ^ladras, Bombay, and Bengal is worthy of note. 

1.079. Taking all the provinces together tho results of tho middlo school 
upper primary c.xaminntions stand a.s follow.s: — 

JUitUUc school examinalion. 



n«r». 

Qlila. 

Totsl. 

18l)l)-S>7 

407 

401 

SGI 

lflOl-02 

. . . 6Gi 

GOG 

1,1&0 


TJpjicr primary cxamxmiion. 


1806-07 

. . . OJ? 

G08 

1,G4S 

liiOl-02 

. . . 770 

351 

1,031 
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Pupils in Primary and Secondary Schools.. 

' 1,080. Of the 31,000 European pupjls on the rolls of both European and hTative 
schools, 29,000' were studyiug in schools for general educiition. This forms so 
large a proportion of the total that it will he convenient to defer the examina- 
tion of the rate of progress and the comparison between pupils and population, 
to tlie section of this chapter -v^hich relates to the general statistics for European 
pupils. In the present section we may confine oui’selves to the consideratimx of 
the figures showing the number of pupils in the different classes of schools and 
in the different st^es of ihstruction. 


1,081. Of the 29,583 pupils (both European and Native) in European schools 
for general education, 26,4)50 were in secondary and only 3,133 in primaiy schools 
The coiresponding figures for 1896-97‘were 24), 288 and 3,271, This proportion 
affords a striking contrast to the figures for-Native schools, in which 84) per cent, 
of the total number of students are primaiy sohool pupils. In 1901-02 the* 
number of pupils of European schools in the dillerent stages of general instruc- 
tion was as follows ; — 


High stage . 
Middle „ 

Upper primary i-tage 
Lower „ „ 


2,851 

6,941 

6,811 

13,450 


The percentage of pupils in different stages of general instruction in European 
and Native institutions coutrasts as follows : — 


Comparing 



Euitipean. 

Natire. 

Collegiate stage , 

. . aa- 

■4 

H)gh „ 

. . . 7-8 

2*1 

Middle „ . . 

. . 22*9 

4-6 

Upper primary stage . 

. . 22 6 

11‘8 

Lower „ „ . 

. . 41*5 

81-6 


European school pupils at dillerent periods the result is as follows : — 



.1891-y!'. 

1896.!*7. 

1901-02. 

C ‘lleginte stage 

•0 

•7 

2-1 - 


63 

6-5 

7-8 

Midiile „ , 

23-5 

241 

22-9 

Upper |i)iitiiir) stage . 

21-3 

22 2 

22-6 

hotter „ ' „ 

48-2 

46'5 

44-6 


During the quinquennium the number in stages above the primary increased 
by 1’6 par cent. ; a rise of 1'4 per cent, in the collegiate stage and of 1'3 per 
cent, in the high stage hmng partly counterbalanced by a fall of 1'2 per cent, 
in the middle stage. 

Taking actual numbers the increase in pupils by stages in the quinquen- 
nium under review and in the previous quinquennium was as follows : — 




1891-92 

1896-97 



to 

to 



1896-97. 

1901-02. 

H igh stage 


227 

671 

Middle stage, . 


929 

242 

Primary „ 

•• • 

2,035 

1,211 


1,082. The number of boys and girls in the different stages of instruction 
contrasts as follows : — 



Boy«. 

Gitla. 

High stage , 

1,503 

848 

Middle stage . , . 

8,780 

3,161 

Primary „ . 

10,166 

10,125. 


On an average, therefore, hoys carry their instruction further than girls. 

The European middle school stage is a three years’ course and lasts on an 
average from about the ages of 11 to 13 to about the ages of 14) to 16, We may 
gain some idea of the proportion of European ohildron who carry their instruonon 
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beyoDd tho primary stage by comparing the pupils in tbo middle stage of 
Emropcan schools with tho number of Envopenn and Eurasian children returned 
at tho census of 1901 as between the ages of 12 and 16. Tbo comparison gives 
the following result : — 

Childron Lotween the ages ot IS and 15 di,l)S6 5,180 
Children in tho mitldlo eehool etn^B * 8,780 8,161 

The figures for childron in the middle school stage exclude the European 
pupils of Native schools, and include, on the other Land, the Native pupils of 
European schools. The net result is probably slightly moro favourable than that 
shown by tho above figures. Tbo high stage lasts on an average for about two 
years, anid there is evidently a groat falling off after the middle stage siuco the 
number of pupils in tho high stage amounts only to 1,603 boys and SdiS girls. 


Tcnclici'S. 

1,083. Numerically the staff of the schools appears to bo in general fairly Number of 
adequate. In secondary schools for boys in Bongal tho number of pupils per <««'“"• 
teacher varies in most cases from about 10 to 20. In secondary schook for girls 
there are on an avorago fewer ]mpils por teacher, both because many of the 
schools are smaller, and because extra subjects (music, needlework, painting, 
etc.) am taught. In some sdiools there arc onlv 6 or 0 girls to each icacher, and 
in very few schools are there more than 16. In tho United Provinces the average 
number of pupils per teacher is 10 in high schools and 13 both in middle and 
piimary schools. In tho Punjab tho average is 13 for schools of all grades. In 
Madras the number of pupils per teacher is greater and averages ns follows ; — 

l}]ipcr Eccondary sclioole for boys . . . i!2 

liower ,, II If It • ► ■ 

Upper „ „ „ girls . . . 12 

Lower |, II II II • • .18 

1,084<. Tho teachers are recruited from many dilTercnt sources. The largo Classes of 
Ohoroh of England secondarj' sohools for boys have gonernlly several gradunlo 3 *‘“’'*'*' 
of tho United Kingdom on their staff; some of tho mistresses of girls' sohools of 

tho same class arc ladies educated at homo; in the Eonian Catholio schools the 

majority of tho teachers arc mcmlicreot the religions afdcia which maintain the 
institutions ; iu the mission sobools of other denominations there arc usually some 
teachers belonging to tho mission and edneatod in Europo or America. Por the 
rest, the teachers arc maiolv educated in India and arc engaged in India by tlie 
managers of tho different classes of inslilutions, A minority liave graduated in 
Indian Universities, others have passed the first arts or cnlranoo ox.nmination 
othere again tho liigh or middle school examination or some other school or 
qualifying test. In tho mixed day schools most of tlic teaclicrs are Indies, and 
ladies are also sometimes employed in Uic infant classes of schools for boys. 


1 ,086. It is a grave defect of tho sj'slora that so few of the teachers rocruilcd QuiliOctiioni 
in India have received any special fnaining to fit tliom for tlicir duties. The 
Bengal Code provides for control overtho appointment of ic.’ichoi-s by requiring 
all teachers in aided sohools to hold a letter of recognition from the Inspoctor. 

Under the Code ns it stood before 1896 evoiy teacher .’ind nssi-stant teacher had 
to be “ certificated.” _ But tho schools could not he loft W'ithout tCiachers, and it 
was therefore found impossible to avoid granting tho'certifientes to peu^ons with 
little general education and witli little or no special knowledge of the art of 
•teaching. As the Coramitteoof 1896 said : " the existing rules have therefore 
not only permitted the award of tenohers’ certificates to mediocrity, they linve 
forced it ; and consequently the oortificatos arc not .and never have been sufficient 
evidence that their holders are capable toachors.” To avoid the degradation of 
the cortificato a .simple letter of recognition was substituted for it in tho present 
edition of the Code. Pew of those holding tho IcUera of recognition arc trained 
teachers and many show no of her evidence of a general education than the 
middle school certificate. Jlccognisicd tcaclicrs who have gone throuf'h a 
specified couivo of training or liold other specified qualifications may ho cranted 

% very fow toaohore Iiavo obtained a ccrtilloatc 
of this oharactor. 
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1.086. The general position nmy be illustrated by an analysis of the Ggures 
for the Punjab. The 198 teachers in the European schools (including 
gymnastic instructors, munshis, work mistresses, etc., as well as ordinary 
teaohers) include the following holing qualifications of the United Kingdom 
or foreign qualifications, 34 ; holding Indian general education quiiUfi cations, 
b6 ; holding some sort of India^ trained teachers’ qualification, 16 ; holding only 
or mainly letters of recognition under the Code, 30 ; memba’s of religions orders, 
67 ; and with no special qualifications (apart from practice in teaching), 25. 
The English and foreign qualifications are of a very miscellaneous character, 
their holders comprise B. A.’s of Oxford, Cambridge, and London ; certdfieated 
teaohers of the English Education Department ; persons who have passed the 
Oxford and Cambridge Senior Local examinations; a certificated kindergarten 
teacher of the Eroebel Union ; a certificated pupil of the Paris Conservatoire 
of Music, etc., etc. The Indian general education qualifications are divided 
as follow : B. A. — 4, E. A*— 4, matriculation — 7, European high school 
examination— 16, and middle school examination — 6. The trained teachers 
include one holder of a proficiency certificate under the Code, 4 holders of 
Government certificates, fom* passed students of training schools, 5 teaohers 
trained in kindergarten methods ; one certificated pupil teacher ; and one 
holder of a gymna^o certificate. 

1.087. Active measures are now being taken to provide efficient training for 
teachers of European schools, but it cannot be said ^atmuch had been done up 
to the end of the quinquennium under review, although the subject had been 
often disoussed. The denominational character of the schools raises difficulties, 
in the way of establishing non-denominational training colleges, and although 
the Codes provide for the grant of aid to training institutions, li^le. advantage 
has been taken of their provisions. 

1.088. In Madkas there is no special institution for training European 
teaohers. In 1901-1902 two Buro^an girls were under training at the Saidapet 
College, and during the quinquennium six Europeans passed the practical test for 
the mploma of Licentiate in Teaching of the Madras University. Only one 
European hoy imderwent_trammgin a normal school during the quinquennium, 
but in 1901-1902, 50 European girls were attending normal schools and classes. 
Thirty-one of these girls were in the Presidency Training School for mistresses, 
and they formed hahf the total numbm? of pupils in that institution. 

In Bombay .there are no normal institurions for European boys, and no such 
boys were returned as studying teaching. There are nori^ classes attached to 
the Qirgaum Girls’ School and the BycuUa' Convent School at Bftmbay, and to 
the Convent School at Karaohi. Twenty-four girls were under instruction at the 
end of 1901-1902, and 16 girls passed an examination in teaching. 

In Bengal a Government Training College for Burojpean teaohere was 
established at Kurseong near Darjeeling in 1899-1900. It u attached to the 
Victoria Boys’ School, is equipped for l£e instruotion of ten female and six male 
students, and is under the superintendenoe of an officer with training college 
experience in England. At the end of 1902-1908 nine female students and no 
European male stadents were on the roUs. A class for natives is attached to the 
College. The course for Europeans lasts for one year, and is both practical and 
theoretical. No definite cjurriculum has been prescribed, the number of pupils 
being few the Superintendent is able to give personal instruotions suited to the 
requirements of each student. There are classes for teaching kindergarten 
m^hods in the Welland Memorial School, and in the Methodist Girls’ School at 
Calcutta. 

In the United Peovincbs stipends are offered to Europeans and Eurasians 
who are willing to attend the Government Trainin" College for native teachers 
at Allahabad, and arrangements have been made for their board and lodging 
at the boys’ high school, one Eurasian boy was attending the college as a stipend 
holder in 1901-02. There is a training class for European mistresses attached to 
the All Saints’ Diocesan School atEainiTal which was attended by nine pupils. 
Nine girls passed the teachers’ examination during the year. A few European 
pupils are trained in the normal class of the Isabella Thobum College at Luck- 
now and are examined for the teachers’ certificate. In the Punjab there is no 
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sclipol for training European boys or girls as teachers, and no European pupils 
attended the normal classes for natives in 1901-1902. In Burma tliereis a small 
normal class attached to St. John’s Convent School at Bangoon, and some Euro- 
pean boys and girls attend the normal schools for natives. At the end of 1901- 
1902, 29 boys and 25 girls were being trained as teachers, and 24 pupils passed 
examinations for teachers during the year. At the end of 1901-1902 one Euro- 
pean boy was studying in a normal school in Assam, and no Eiu’opean pupils 
■were being trained as teachers in the other minor provinces. 

1 ,089. In all 30 boys and 108 girls were studying in normal institutions at 
the end of 1901-1902. The teaching profession is more popular among girls than 
among boys, and the facilities for their instruction are greater. But at the end 
of the quinquennium the position as regards the training of both masters and 
mistresses for European schools was unsatisfactory. 

1,C90. The Bengal Code (before it was revised in 1902) encouraged the em- p..pii.te 4 - 
ployment of pupil teachers, hy offering special grants to schools on their account, '^ers. 
payable on the fulfilment of prescribed conditions relating to training, duties, etc. 

Little use was made of this opportunity. In Bensal there were in 1901-1902 
only three recognised pupil-teachers, all belonging to the Calcutta Free Qii-Is’ 

Sebool. In the United Provinces there -were no pupil-teachers under .the 
Code, hut a few schools have their own pupil-teacher system. The Sanawar 
Asylum is the only institution in the Punjab in which pupil-teachers were em- 
ployed in accordance with the terms of the Code. 

Professional and Technical Training. 

1.091. The returns show Europeans studying for the professions of engineer- Snbjftis of 
ing, medicine, teaching, and law. We have dealt already with the training of 
teachers'. For the other subjects there are no institutions specially designed for ^ 
Europeans, they receive their training in the general colleges and schools. 

1.092. Engineering is a favourite subject among European boys sraoesucc^sEDgiDeeriog. 
in the course leads to certain and congenial employment. In 1901-1902 there 

were 110 European students in the four Engineering Colleges, and they constituted 
one-eighth of the total number of scholars. The number was 16 less than in 
1896-1897. Sixty-six of tbe pupils were at E>urki, 37 at Sibpur, and 7 nt Madras. 

At the Enrhi College in lSOl-1902, five European pujjils passed the final 
examination of the Civil Engineering class against one native pupil, 19 passed 
the Upper Subordinate Examination, and 6 the British Militaiy Survey Class. 

In Bengal, one European student qualified for the degree of Jlachelor of 
Engineering ; one passed the First Engineering Examination ; one tlie Overseers’ 
Examination; two the Sub-Overseers’ Examination; and 7 the Public Works 
Accountants’ Examination. The returns for engineering and surveying schools 
show 3 European pupils in Madras, one in Bengal, and 36 in Burma. Two 
pupils passed the school engineering and survey examination in Madras, and in 
Burma eight passed the engineering and one the survey examination. Ten 
stipends a year are awarded to European boys in Burma to enable them to be 
trained in various workshops. 

1.093. At the end of 1901-1902, 166 male pupils and 35 female pupils were Medicine. 

' studying in the four Medical Colleges against a total of 101 in 1896-1897. In 

1S91-1892 the number was returned at 236. No explanation is given of these 
remarkable fluctuations. Ninety-nine of the pupils were in the Medical College, 

Calcutta, and formed one-sixth of the total number of pupils, 72 were in the 
Government Medical College, Bombay, and formed one-eighth of the total, 11 
were at Madras, and 8 at Lahore. In addition to the college pupils, 86 
European hoys and 27 European girls were studying in various medical schools. 

All the boys and 16 of the girls were in Madras, and 9 of the girls were in 
the Punjab. Two students qualified for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine at 
Madras, and one for the Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery at Calcutta. At 
Lahore two students passed the special certificate examination for females. 
Considering the number of students, the number qualifying for a degree is very 
small. Thirty-nine students passed school medical examinations in Madras. 

S i> 
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1 094. IPew EtiTopeans take ■up the study of La\r. lu 1901-1902 there Treve 
13 Tnnlfi students in law colleges against 11 in 1896-97. One Madras student 
qualified for the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1901-02. 

1,096. There is little technical education of Europeans. The statistical 
returns show 37 European pupils in schools of art, 66 in commercial schools, 165 
in teohnical and industrial schools, and 624 in “ other schools.” Except those 
under the first two heads, most of these pupils are apparently hoys and girls in 
industrial classes or departments, such as those n hioh have been described in 
the section dealing with general education to which they more properly belong. 
All but one of the pupils in “ commercial ” schools were learning typewriting 
and short-hand in Calcutta. A certain number of Europeans appear in the 
statements of successful candidates at the public teclmical examinations. 
Ei^-nine passed the school of art examination at Madras, 7 at Bombay, 
and 1 at Calcutta. Eight Europeans passed the Senior Commercial examina- 
tion at Bombay, and 32 passed various industrial school examinations in 
Madras. 

There is a technical school for girls at Eurseong— the St. Helen’s Tecli- 
nioal School under the direction of the Daugliters of the Cross. After 
completing the middle school course, the pupils may go through a further 
course in one or more of the following subjects : (1) domestic economy and 
cooking, (2) nursing and the management of an infirmary or sick room, 
and (3) dress making and millinery. 

General Statistics of Pnpils. 

1.096. The total number of Europeans under instruction at the end of 1901-02 
was 81,122, and, as already stated, all but 3,1J8 of these pupils were in Emupean 
schools and colleges. The total number of pupils increased by 1,946 during the 
period under review, by 3,381 during the years 1892-93 to 1897-98, and by 2,290 
during the years 1887-88 to 1891-92. It would not be just to conclude from the 
smaller increase during the last quinquennium that progress has become less satis- 
factory. The increase of the European and Eurasian population was slower 
during the decade ending 1901 than during the decade ending 1891, and 
very possibly it was slower during the second than duiing the first-half of the 
later decade. Again, the number of children who do not receive some form 
of school instruction must be small, and it maybe anticipated that as the limit is 
approached the rate of increase will be slower. In estimating the progress of 
education in India it is customary to take the school age population at 16 per 
cent, of the total. The percentage of European children actually at school on 
the total population greatly exoeeds this figure. It is useless to make an estimate 
for males because of the British troops, but coufining the calculation to females 
it is found that, at the end of 1901-02, 18'4i per cent, of the total female 
population were at school. Where education is so nearly universal percentage 
statistics of this character fail to give much indication of how many children 
are still untaught. 

1.097. If the Census statistics gave the number of children of the ages of 6 to 
18, a more useful comparison might be made. In the tables, however, the figures 
are given for the ages of 0-12 and 12-15. The total number of European and 
Eurasian children between the ages of 0 and 15 was returned at 53,000 and 
the total number of hoys and girls under instruction amounts to 31,000. The 
number of children of school-going age must, however, be much less than 
53,000. Even if the European and Eurasian population between the ages of 6 
and 18 were known it would still be necessary to take into account the 
circumstance that some children are educated entirely at “home, and that 
others are taught at home until they are perhaps 11 or 12 years of age. 
To find out bow many children remain untaught it would be necessary to 
make an actual investigation into the circumstances of each place. The 
result of such an investigation is given for the Punjab districts. The returns 
for 1901-02 (omitting Gurdaspur District) showed a total number, of 692 
children between the ages of 6 and 18. Of these, 612 attended schools, 
102 were being privately educated, and 78 (31 boys and 47 girls) were receiv- 
ing no education. 
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1,098. In tlie several provinces the total number 
school in 1901-02 was as follows 


of 


European children at Pupfls by 

tvoTinces. 


Bengal . , 





. 8,08 S 

Madras 





. 7,661 

United Provinces . 





. 4,293 

Bombay . 





4,164 

Bunna . . 





8,026 

Punjab . , 





2,582 

Central Provinces 





. 1,271 

Borar 





. 60 

Assam . 





16 

Coorg 





. 7 


In considering the provincial figures it must he home in mind that many 
children are educated outside the province in which their parents live. Burma 
sends many of its boys to India ; some of the small provinces send children to 
the schools in the larger provinces; and pupils go to the Himalayan boarding 
school from all over the north, and even from other parts, of India. 

The following provinces show the greatest increase : — 


Burma . . 

• 


• 

• 

• 

717 

United Provinces. 

• 


• 

• 

• 

692 

Bombay , 



• 


• 

328 

Bengal . . 



• 

• 

• 

220 

Central Provinces. 



• 


• 

104 


Madras shows a decrease of 145. In that province the number of girls 
advanced in all stages escopt the primary and technical, while the number of 
boys declined in all stages except the upper secondary and technical. 


1,099. Although a comparison between the number of pupils and the number Froportioo 
of children under the age of 16 does not afford in itself an indication of the 
number of children remaining untaught, yet this comparison may be used in by eexes and 
comparing the state of education in the different provinces and among boys ptotJmm. 
and girls. Throughout the area dealt with in tins report the number of 
European pupfis under instruction amounted to 69 per cent, of the number of 
children under 15 years of age. For boys the percentage was 63 and for girls 
66. If we compare the percentages in the principal provinces the result is as 
follows ; — 


Madras . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces 



Boys. 

Girls 

Boys end 
girls. 

« 

. 61 

68 

60 

* 

. 65 

67 

66 

• 

74 

65 

64 

* 

. 71 

55 

63 


. 40 

58 

54 


. 63 

55 

59 

• 

61 

66 

63 


■With regard to boys, Bengal no doubt owes its prominence partly to pupils from 
Assam and Burma, and the United Provinces to its hill schools. In the Punjab 
there are probably a greater proportion of British Array children than in other 
provinces. Among girls there is no very great variation except for the 
remarhahly high figure in the Central Provinces. There are a number of 
convent schools in that province, and possibly they are attended by pupils 
from outside the province." 


E.\pcii(litnrc. 

1,100. The total expenditure, direct and indirect, on European colleges and OcnctM 
schools iu 1901-1902 was E4.4,32,000 ; it increased by lakhs during the 
quinquennium. Of the total expenditure in 1901-1902, 59,02,000 was contri- 
buted by public, and 534,78,000 by private funds. t Of the public funds 
58,82,000 wore derived from Government Eovonues, and 520,000 from 
Municipal and Local funds ; of the private funds, 615,91,000 are derived from 
fees and 518,87,000 from subscriptions, endowments, religious societies, and 
miscellaneous sources. The contributions from public funds increased during 

* 'ihc figurca in tliia section do not tnice into ncconot obildron in British Army acLools ; in 1903 there \rera 
r,7S7 children in thrao eobonla. 

t Excludes 963,741 indircot expenditure in Barmn not distributed by sonrees. 
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the qiiinquennitim by Bl,16,000j from fees by R2,80,000, and from miscellaneous 
private sources by £13,79,000. The increase of total expenditm-e was greatest 
in the following provinces : — 

£ 

Bengal ..•••• • 8,78,000 

Umted Provinces ..... 1,90,000 
^la^as ..••••« 1,7 1,000 


Cost of 1,101. The average annual cost of educating a pupil in a secondarv or 

educating i primary school for Europeans was B89-6 in 1891-92, E97‘4 in 1896-97 and about 

B92 in 1901-02. The decrease is apparent only, being due to expenditure on 

hoarding houses— shown under misccUaneous in 1901.02 for some provinces 
which distributed it among classes of institutions in 1890-97. The cost varies 
greatly in different classes of institutions. The following table shows the 
average annual cost of a boarder (based on the figures for the four rears 
1899-1000 to 1902-03) in some of the large secondary schools of the hills • — * ’ 


ft 

St, Pauls, Darjeeling 786 

Bishop Cotton School, Simla .... 449 
Oak Openings, N.iim Tal .... 434 
Diocesan School, Kami Tal , . , ,393 

Philander Smitii Institute, hlussoorie . , 255 


1,102. The average incidence of tuition fees per pupil in secondary and 
primary schools for the year 1901-02 was as follows : — 


United Provinces 

• • • ■ 4 9 

Bengal .... 

. • . p 31 

Bombay . , , 

* • • « 39 

Punjab . . . , 

• » • » oO 

Central Provinces . , 

• « • • 24* 

Madras .... 

« 1 • * 19 


The rates of fees differ greatly in the various classes of institutions, and a 
considerable proportion of free pupils brings down the average. All these 
circumstances diminish the value of the general figures. The following ate 
the rates of monthly fees levied in certain typical schools in Bengal 

(1) St. Paul’s School for Boys, Darjeeling— 5S0 a month or BlOO in the Rector's 

House. 

(2) St. Joseph’s School for I’oys, Darjeeling — About SIO to ft50. 

(3) Goveinment Boys’ and Girls’ schools, Kurscong— childien of Government servants 

_fil3 to R26 according to the salary of iho father : gcneml students, il30. 

(4) Diocesan Girls’ School, Darjeeling— 1140, fi43, and SoO, in different departments 

of the school, 

(6) Loreto Convent, Darjeeling — 1140. 

(6) St. Joseph’s School, Calcutta— Boarders 1188 ; day pupils ft3 to HC. , 

(7) Loreto House, Calcutta— H35 boarders; day pupils ftd, B8, and SIO in dilleicnt 

departments. 

(8) St. James’ Parochial School (primary dayl— HI, Hl-8, and H2 in different classes. 

(9) Frimary schools of the East Indian Eailway — H2 for the first child and ftl-8 per 

each subsequent child of the same parent. Children of employes on a salary of 
less than H80 pay half rates. 


Scbolar^ijig, 


The following is a similar list for the Punjab : — 

(1) Bishop Colton School, Simla — hoarders, varies from H8 50 (per annnm) for hnvs 
under 12 to B490 (pet aunum) for hoys over 18 ; day seholnrs, varies from H90 
f<)\ A ®unum) for hoys under 18 to H170 (per annnni) for hoys over 19. 

House School, Simla — ^boadeis B36 ; day scholars H7-8 to HIS. 
w; Hoys Hiuli School, Lahoie— HIO high department, H7 middle depaitment, H5 
. PDinaiy depaitment. 

(4) Convent Boarding School, Simla — H28, or H12>4t in the poor school. 


DAI expenditure on scholarships amounted to ' 

fi20,677 was incurred in the United Provinces, B7,632 in 
Bombay, B3,381 in Madras. B2,176 in the Punjab, E816 in 
m, ’ m Assam, and E800 in the Oentaal Provinces, 
thev nvf V prescribes a regular scheme of graduated scholarships : 

value Sr/cles— primary, middle, and high, and their number and 

on the Governments. The scholarsHps are awarded 

V results of the Code examinations and are tenable only in recognized 
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institutions whioli conform to tlie transfer rules. Primary scholarsliips are 
tenable for tlu’ce years in a school of liiglier grade than primary. Tvrirlinn 
scholarships are tenable for tAvo years in a high school, for three years during 
apprenticeship as a pupil-teacher, or for five year< in a technical school. TT igli 
scholarships are tenable for two years by students pursuing a recognized course 
of study in any institution Avithin the ProAinco approred for this purpose by 
the Local GoA'ernment. In Aladras and Bombay Europeans come under the 
general scholarship rules. 

In llAniiAs European girls gained 3 out of the 25 scholarships annually 
au'arded by Government on the results of the matriculation examination. In 
the Punjab there Arore 34 scholarships current at the end of 1901-02, 
against 32 in 18fiG-97. Thivty-tAvo u’ere Government scholarships and tAro 
AA'cre paid from private sources. Of the Government sbholarsliips, 16 Avere held 
by boys and 17 by girls. In addition ono college sobolarahip A\’as held at the 
li’oodstock School for Girls, Mussonrie. In the OENiaAL Puovinoes scholarships 
are given for orphans, and for technical and industrial training. 

Army Schools. 

IjlOdi. No account has hitherto hecngiA-en in this Chapter of the British initoduo- 
Army schools ; they do not come AA'itbin the scope of (he CiAril Education Depart- 
monts, but their Averk forms so important a part of the education of Europeans 
iu India that it is desirable to give a briof description of the system. 

1,105. The children of tlio British soldier, in India, as at home and in the ametni 
co’onics, receive education at the expense of the GoA'crnmcnt 5 this education is ’J’**”- 
compulsory. It is ordinarily given in special army schools, hut, subject to certain 
conditions and safeguards, the cliildren of soldiers may be sent to civil schools. 

1,100. Ea'cij rogimont of British Cavnliy, erery regiment of British 6cl.i.6h nnd 
Infant) y, and cvciy Iavo Batteries or Comnanies of Artillery, when brigaded, 
has a trained army school master, and a trained army school mistress, attached 


to it, the total number of schools being (1903)— 

I'.ldcT children’s schocls ISO 

Infant schools ISI 

The number of children in regiments and batteries in 1903 atos as folloArs 

Elder children 1,281 

Infants 1,4-53 

Totai, . 2,787 


This gives, practically, 10 and 12 as the average number of pupils attend- 
ing elder cluldrcn’s and infant schools, respectively. Schools, however, vary 
much in size, some foAV having as many as 40 or 50 pupils, whilst othore have 
only tno or throe. The Indian system ditfors from the liomo system in that, 
iu tile former, schools are rpgimcntal and not garrison, and that the boys and 
girls arc taught together, and not separately. In India barracks arc more 
scattered than in England, and for climatic reasons amonpt others, it/s rarely 
]iossiblo to form garrison schools. As regards regulations and currieulum, 
however, the two systems are identical ; the Director of Array schools at the 
IVar Ofiicc, sending out inspectors, school masters and school mistresses, and 
prescribing the course of study as well as the methods of tcachmg. 

1,107, The Director of Military education in India, an officer of the Head- Control mi 
quarter Staff, in addition to tho military education of officers, has entire charge'”^’™’ 
of tho army schools. Ho is assisted at head-quarters by an officer selected from 
the Inspcotore serving in India, who may ho deputed to visit schools in the Bengal 
and Punjab Commands when tho Director is prevented by his other duties from 
visiting them himself. Uo is assisted as regards schools in the Madras and 
Bombay Commands by a Deputy Assistant Adjutant General who, under his 
orders, visits and reports on all schools and carries on all official work connected 
with tho Department in these two Commands. Eor tho subordinate work of 
military school inspection, India is divided into six circles, to each of which 
an Ai’my School Inspector is appointed. Their duties arc, inter alia, to visit, 
inspect, and examine, all military schools in their circles, to examine and report 
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on each child individually, and to decide upon its promotion to higher standards. 
Inspectors are required to visit every school at least tvrice a year, and also to pay 
occasional "surprise ” visits. 

Teachers. 1,108. The conditions of appointment and service of school masters and 
school mistresses are laid down in the regulations ; they serve for pension. The 
duties of a school master are : — 

(a) to teach all elder children between 8 and 14 ; 

(5) to teach adults and enlisted hoys who are working for the various 

certificates of education ; 

(c) to teach the infants in the absence of a school mistress ; and 

(d) to keep the registers, prepare the returns, etc. 

The duties of a school mistress are : — 

(a) to teach all infants between the ages of 4 and 8 ; 

(6) to instruct elder girls in sewing ; 

(c) to teach her pupil teachers and monitresses ; 

(d j to keep the registers, prepare tho returns, etc. 

She is not under the authority of the school master. Pupil teachers and moni- 
tresses may be appointed to schools by Commanding Officers of units ; they are 
usually chosen from among girls who wish to enter the department as school 
mistresses. 


Scbool life. 


CcniBe ef 
instruction. 


Eulieots of 


bubieo 

jAndy. 


1,109. The schools are all day schools. Thursday as well as Sunday is a 
whole holiday. Por elder children the hours of class study are 5 a day, and 
home lessons are given to all elder children, except those that are delicate. 
Children in the infant school are not set home tasks. Discipline, as might be 
expected in such small schools, is well maintained, and strict attention is paid 
to punctuality, neatness, and cleanliness. Physical drill is taught daily (in 
accordanoe with an authorized course) for at least a quarter of an hour, or 
three times a week for at least half an hour. In some schools dumb-bells are 
used with great advantage. 


1,110. Children are classified in Y standards according to age ; thus, standard 
I, the senior class in the mistress’s school is for children between the ages of 7 
and 8 ; standard 11, tho junior class in the master’s school is for children between 
8 and 9 ; the Standards rise year by year until Standard YII is reached, for 
children between 13 and 14 years of i^e. Children are permitted to remain at 
school after the age of 14 provided their condnot is satisfactoiy. After passing 
out of Standard VII, they are classed as Standard Ex. VII. j^o special course 
is prescribed for these children who usually repeat the work of Standard VII, 
hut proportionately greater thoroughness is exacted. The Inspector decides in 
each case whether the child is fit for promotion. 


_ 1,111. Children in the infant school below Standard I are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the mistress fm^her instructs her pupUs in scrip- 
ture, singing, physical drill, kindergarten occupations, floral tracing, and 
colouring. The curriculum for elder children (including also Standard I) is 
divided into classes of subjects as follows ; — 


Hlementarj 


Class 



Eeading. 

WritiDg:. 

Arithmetic. 

Recitation. 

English, i,e., grammar and analysis. 
English History, 

Geography. 

Singing. 


Specific (for boys onl^’) in the VI, 
VII and Ex, VII Standards. 


Miscellaneous 


I Physral drill. 

^Sewing (for elder girls), 
‘ Algebra. 

< Euclid, 

(. Mensuration. 

'Scripture. 

National emblems. 
Metric system. 

I f^Scononiio 

LHealth and sanitation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION. 

Iiitrodnctory. 

1.112. Throughout the greater part of India the Muhammadans have inade CatmeB of tho 
slower progress in education tliau the Hindus. The reasons are diverse and 

far reaching. Special social and historical conditions have induced among mad^n edu- 
the Muhammadan population an apathy with regard to western education, cation, 
and even a feeling of hostility towards it, which have proved very difficult to 
overcome ; and there .ire also causes of a striotly educational character which 
heavily weight the Muhammadan community in the race of life. The Educa- 
tion Commission observed t!iat, while the one object of a yonng Hindu is to 
obtain an education which will fit him for an official or professional career, 
the young Alulia.mmadan must commonly pass some years in going through a 
course of sacred learning before he is aUowcd to turn his thoughts to secular 
instruction — “the teaching of the mosque must precede the lessons of the 
school. ” "Whilst the Muhammadan hoy thus enters school later than the Hindu, 
lie veiy often leaves it at an earlier age. “ The Muhammadan parent belonging 
to the better ola'-sos is usually poorer than the Hindu parent in a corresponding 
social position. He cannot afford to give his son so complete an education.^ 

.Again, “ irrespective of worldly means, the Muhammadan parent often chooses 
for his son while at school an education which will secure for him an honoured 
place among the learned of his own community, rather than one which wiU 
command a success in the modern professions or in official life.” 

1.113. To be assured that the causes which hindered the growth of Muham- 
madan education in the past have not ceased to trammel its progress, we have 
ouly to turn to recent utterances by distinguished and cultivated Muhammadans 
themselves. Speaking as President of the Muhammadan Educational Conference 
in December 1900, Nawab Imad-ul-mulk Syed Hosain Bilgrami said ; — 

We usually take it for granted that every one is alive to the benefits of education, that at 
any rate every literate parent is convinced of the duty he owes to his children of giving them 
a sound education ; but in the majority of literate Muhammadans are accustomed to 

feel satisfied that they have discharged their duty in an effective manner when they have put 
their children under a village pedagogue at the door, or sent them to the nearest school. They 
think they have made an end of the matter, their consciences are satisfied, and th^ give them- 
selves no farther concern about it. The result is that in the majority of cases the children grow 
up in ignorance and are perhaps led into evil ways, for which' the parents are primarily responsi- 
ble.' They are responsible because they have not taken the trouble to find out what sort of ranoa- 
tion is wanted for their children and how it is to be obtained. 

Observations similar in their tenour were made by His Highness the Aga 
Khan, who was President of the Muhammadan Educational Conference which 
was held at Delhi at the time of the Coronation Durbar. The following quotation 
is of special interest : — 

And now, gentlemen, let us direct our attention to a question with which your Conference 
is intimately concerned, namely, how have the Indian Moslems taken advantage of the chances 
which Providence has placed in their way ? We must all acknowledge with shame and regret 
that so far we have failed. Throughout the whole length and breadth of India how many 
national schools are there in existence which educate Moslem boys and girls in their faith and 
at the same time in modem secular science ? Is there even one to every hundred that oni nation 
needs and which we' should have established had we been like any other healthy people? There 
are, indeed, a certain number of old-fashioned Mabtabs and Madrassabs which continue to give a 
parrot-like teaching of the Koran, but even in these places no attempt is made either to improve 
the morals of the,boys or to bring before- them the eternal truths of the faith, Asa rule, 
prayers are but rarely repeated, and when said, not one per cent, of the boys understand what 
they say or why. 

1.114. The Government has not witnessed the failure of the Muhammadans Historioal 
of India to keep abreast of the educational devdopment of the country without «ttospect, 
making earnest endeavours to assist them, and Muhammadan education has 

been the theme of frequent deliberation and of elaborate instruction. 
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1 115 Tbe principal State paper relating to Mubammadan education is the 
Bpsoltttion of the Government of India in the Home I^partment of the ISt^uly 
1885 which replied to a memorial presented to Lord Ripon s Government by the 
National Muhammadan Association, and at the same time reviewed that portion 
of the lleport of the Education Commission which treated of this subject, 
together with the comments made upon it by the various Local Governments. 
In dealing with the previous histoiy of the question the Government of India 


Prom the statements of the m''moriilists and the whole course of previous discussions, it is 
clear that the chiof drawback in the way of the advancement of the Muhammadan community 
in times pa'-t has been their inability or unwillingness to take full advantage of the State system 
of education. Prom the time of Warren Hastings to the present, this has been a matter of 
regret to the Government. The failure of the Muhammadans in certain provinces to compete 
on equal terms with Hindus for State employment has frequently been noticed ; and repeated 
efiorts have been made to investigate the causes of this failure and to remove these, so far as the 
action of Government could deal with them at alL To go no further back than 1871, on the 
7th August of that year tbe Government of India issued a Resolution upon the condition of the 
Muhammadan population in the matter of edticalion, in which, after regretting that solaige and 
important a class should anywhere stand aloof from active co-operation with the educalimal 
qrstem, and lose the advantages, both materiil and social, wliieh the other subjects of the 
Empire enjoy. His Ifsoelleney the Earl of Mayo in Council directed that further and more 
systematic encouragement and recognition should be given to the classical and vernacular 
languages of the Muhammadans in all Government sehools and colleges; that in avowedly 
English schools established in Muhammadan districts, the appointment of qualified Muhamma- 
dan English teachers should be encouraged ; that assistance should be given to Muhammadans 
by grants-in-aid to enable them to open schoois of their own ; and that greater encouragement 
should be given to the creat'on of a vernacular literature for tho iMuhammadans. 


The researches of the Education Commission showed that considerable 
improvement had taken place since the issue of the earlier Resolution in the 
relations of the Muhammadan community to the educational system of the 
counfay, and that many of the drawbacks of which complaints might justly hare 
been made in 1870 had since been removed. It was, however, incontestable 
that the position of the Muhummadans was in some provinces still much behind 
that of the Hindus, and the Education Commission made, as a result of their 
investigations, a series of seventeen proposals for the further encomagement of 
Muhammadan education. These proposals dealt with matters such as the 
application of the grant-in-aid system, the curriculum, the special encourage- 
ment of English education, soholarships and free studentships, the utilisation of 
endowments, the training and supply of teachers, and the inspecting agency. 
In commenting upon the Keport o£ the Commission the Government of India 
said : — 

It is only by frankly placing themselves in line with the Hindus, and taking full advan- 
tage of the Government system of high and especially of English education,^ that the iMuham- 
madans can hope fairly to hold their own in respect of the bettor description of State appoint- 
ments. This is clearly seen by the memorialists themselves and the reports of Local Govern- 
ments ^ow that iu most provinces a real advance has been made in this respect. The recom- 
mendatsons of the Commission are, as they themselves point out, not of universal application, 
and none of them need be taken to imply a leaning towards the maintenance of a distinctly 
Oriental traming throaghaut the cnrriculnm for hlubammadan pupils. The object of the 
Conunisaion is to attract Muhammadan scholars by giving adequate prominence to those subjects 
to which their parents attach importance, and to hold out special inducements to a backward 
class ; but in applying the recommendations, due regard is everywhere to be paid to local cir- 
cumstances, and care mnst be taken to avoid unnecessary widening of the line between Muham- 
madan and other classes of the community. 

Eor the attraction of Muhammadans to higher education, the Government 
^o^Msred that a liberal provision of scholarships was essential; and 
they trwnght that the appointment of special Muhammadan inspecting ofideers 
would have a good effect in Bengal and other places where the Muhammadans 
were stiU very backward. 

1,116. The Report of the Commission and the Resolution of the Government 
gave a considerable impetus to Muhammadan education, and in reviewing 
progress during the period 1887-88 to 1891-92 Mr. Nash was able to say that 
the number of children under instruction was increasing more rapidly among 
Muhamma^ns than among the rest of the population. During the next quin- 
quenmnm, however, progress slackened, whilst during the period now under 
review it practicaUy ceased over a large part of India. 
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The ]llnli$iiniiisi(lfln Popnlntion. 

l,!!?. In the Census o£ 1901, the ^luhainmadan population of the area dealt Ganerai. 
with in this Review was returned at over 64 millions, a figure which gives a per- 
centage of 22-6 on the total population. The proportion of Muhammadans to 
other classes differs greatly in tlie various provinces and is much higher in the 
provinces of the North (North-West frontier, Sind, Punjab, United Provinces, 

Bengal, and Assam), than in those situated further South (Iiindras, Bombay, 

Central Provinces, and Berar). The proportion of Muhammadans to total 
population shows a tendency to increase; it was 19T per cent, at the census of 
1881, 21’8 per cent, at the census of 1891, and 22'C per cent, at the census of 
1901. 

1,118. JIabhas.— T lie Muhammadans of Madras number nearly 2^ millions, ProvincW. 
or 6'6 per cent, of the total population of tlic Presidency. A large proportion 
(nearly 1 million including those residing in Native States) are Mappillas, a tribe 
of_ Malayalam-speaking Musalmans in Malabar, who are either of a partly 
Hindu parentage or arc converts to Islam. The tribe has a had reputation for 
ignorance and bigotry, and special attention is devoted to the ednoation of its 
children. 

Bombav. — Taking tho Bombay Presidency as a whole, the Muhatumadans 
form 18 per cent, of the total population ; in Sind tho percentage is over 76, 
and in the British territory of the Presidency proper it is only 8‘4. Outside of 
Sindh, Khandesh and Dharwar are the oniy distnets in which Muhammadans 
are numerous. Tho Muhammadans of Sind increased considerably in number 
during tho decade between the last two census operations. 

BengaIi. — T he Muhammadan population of Bengal is over 26 millions ; 
it constitutes nearly one-third of tlic total population of the province, and 
nearly one-half of the total Muhammadan population dealt with in this Review. 

The Mnliammadan element is strongest in East Bengal and North Bengal, 
whore two-thirds and nearly three-fifths, respectively, of the population are ^ 
followers of the Prophet. A large proportion of the Bengal Muhammadans 
belong to tho poorest class of agriculturalists, a ciromnstance which accounts in 
part for the low standard of education which we shall find to exist among 
them. During the period 1891 to 1901 the Muhammadans grew more rapidly 
than the Hindus in every natural division except North Bengal and Central 
Bengal, where tho result was affected by immigration. 

United Phovinobs. — Tho Muhammadans of the United Provinces afford 
a contrast to those of Bengal ; they include a large proportion of tho affluent 
and influential classes, and educationally they are in advance of tho Hindus of 
tho provinoe. They number nearly millions and form about 14 per cent, of 
the total population. The proportion of Itlubammadans is greatest in the 
Meerut and Rohilkund Divisions, which lie towards the ^ Punjab border. The 
Muhammadan is increasing at a greater rate than tho Hindu population. 

Punjab. — T here are nearly 11 million Sluhammadans in the Punjab, and 
Muhammadans form rather more than one-half of the total population. The 
proportion of Muhammadans is greater east than west of the Sutlej. It increases 
more rapidly than tho Hindu element. 

Nouth-West Ekontieii. — T he two million Muhammadans of the^ North- 
West Erontier Province constitute over 92 per cent, of the total population. 

Buuma. — I n Burma tho Muhammadans are an immigrant, and largely an 
urban, population ; thoy number 337,000 ; of these rather more than five-sixths 
are in tho liowcr Province. In tho District of Akyab, wliich is convenient to 
tho port of Chittagong, nearly one-third of the inhabitants are Mulmmmadans 
and they constitute nearly half tho total Muhammadan population of the 
province. 

CenteaIi Peovinces. — 'J here are 307,000 Muhammadans in the Central 
Provinces, and they form only 2'6 per cent, of tho total population. The Jub- 
hulpore, Nerhudda, and Nagpur divisions each have between 80 and 90 tliousand, 
and in Chhattisgarh and the Peudatory States the numbers aro much smaller. 

Tho Muhammadan population of tho Central Provinces remained practically 
stationary bctwcon the census of 1691 and that of 1901. It is to a largo extent 
concentrated in the towns. 
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Assam.— -Tliero arc about 1^ million Muhammadans in Assam, and Ihcy 
form rather more ilian one quarter of the total population. Eighty-llireo per 
cent, of the total live in tlic Surma Valley, Goalpara being the only other district 
in TThioh they form a considerable portion of the population. ^ Tlic percentage 
of Muhammadan to total population shows a slight decline in comparing the 
years 1891-92 and 1901-02 ; in Assam all variations in population are compH- 
rated by the factor of immigration, but it is said to he fairly evident that in the 
Surma Valley, if outside influences are excluded, Muhammadans increase more 
rapidly than Hindus. 

Bbeae.*— There are 212,000 Muhammadans in Bcrar, and they form 7'7 
per cent, of the population. In the different districts the proportion varies from 
about 6 to about 11 per cent. During the decade 1891- 1901 the two famines 
caused a considerable diminution of the Hindu population, yet, althougli the 
•|Vri^)in TnTTin.d.T,Ti.«i suffered equally with the Hindus, their numbers rose by over 
4,000. 

OooRG. — ^Tlierc are about 14,000 htulmmmadans in Coorg, and they form 
7§ per cent, of the total population of this small province. 


Present State of SInliainmntInn Eilnonfioii. 


Kttmoy. 1,119. Table 286, which is derived from the statistics of tho 1001 Census, com. 

pares tho number of Muhammadan males and females who can read and wrifo 
with tho corresponding figures for iho general population. On the whole the 
comparison is unfavourable to tho Muhammadan community : only 60 per mille 
of Muhammadan males wore returned as Htcraic against 102 per mille on the 
general population. Again, it is a rcmarkahle feature of the social conditions of 
Mifliammadan life in India that only throe females in one thousand were 
returned as able to read and write. 

The actual state of Muhammadan male literacy is worst in tho Puujah, 
Assam, tho TTuited Provinces, Bengal, and Bombay in the order named ; and in 
all those jprovinccs, except the United Provinces, tho position among Slubam- 
madans is also greatly inferior to that among the general population. Jh tho 
United Provinces 62 per mille of the Muhammadans and 67 per mille of 
tho general population were returned ns literate. In Madras, tho Central 
Provinces, Berar, and Coorg the proportion of literates is higher among 
Mi^ammadans than among the general popiflation, and the difference is most 
striking in the Central Provinces, where the relative proportion is greater than 3 
to 1. 'ITie reason for this would seem to he that the Muhammadan population 
of the Central Provinces is mainly urban ; tho Director stated in his report 
for 1896-97 that Muliammadans formed 16 per cent, of tho urban population. 

In the matter of female literacy hEuhammadans arc hohhidhand in every 
province except Madras (where the proportion is tlio s.amo in each rase) and the 
United Provinces, the Central Pi’ovinccs, and Berar. Again the small Muham- 
madan population of the Central Provinces exhibit the most stiiking result — 
9 Mul^mmadan females per mille against 2 among the general population. 
It is interesting to note that among the Sluhammadons of Burma 39 per mille 
of the females are literate ns compared with 45 per mille among the general 
population of the province. 


Total pnpils 
of all clasaea. 


1,120. Table 237 shows 978,000 Jluhammadans under instruction in all 
classes of institutions, a figure which gives 21‘6 per cent, on tho total number of 
pup^ of all creeds. This percontago is only slightly bolow tho percentage of 
T«Qi population (22*6), whilst in each of the years 1886-87, 

1891-92, and 1896-97 the pupil percentage was actually somewhat in excess of 
me population percentage. So far, therefore, there would seem to ho no relative 
Mnhammadan inferiority ; but tho census statistics show that there is in fact a 
markea inferiority, and the difference between the two results is due mainlv 
ro tne of pupils in private institutions in tho educational returns. Out 

978,000 Muhammadan pupils, 246,000 were in private institutions ; 

^82,000 were in Koran schools. Tho character of those 
1 described in the Chapter on Private Institutions, and it is there 

or,a cannot he regarded as institutions forseoiilar education, 

I conoly, that ihe statistics relating to thorn are in all probability greatly 
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uudcistated. To arrive at a reliable estimate of tbe present position and 
progress of Huliammadau education in India, it uill be best to leave aside alto* 
gctber the private pupils and to consider only tbe pupils of those institutions 
■which are recognized by the Education Department. 

3.121. Turning then to pupils under public instruction (Tables 239 and 240) 

it will be found that the percentage of Muhammadan pupils is only 18*8, whereas SiaoSoS.' 
by population it should be 22-6. Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, and Berar, are the only provinces in which Muhammadans stand in 
advance of the general population ; in the United Provinces the difference is 
not great, in Madras it is considerable, and in the Central Pro'vinoes it is very 
largo. The results thus coiTespond fairly closely to the Census statistics. In 
tlic United Provinces the Muhammadans arc beliind the Hindus in the Agra, 

Meerut, and Kumaun circles, whilst they are in advance in the circle com- 
prfsing the 'Benares and Gorakhpur and part of the Allahabad di-visions. 

Among other provinces the inferiority is slight in Bombay hut very marked in 
Bengal, tho Punjab, and Assam. 

In 1901-1902 tho percentage of Muhammadan pupils under public instruc- 
tion to children of school-going age was 8'9 (Table 241), whilst the correspondii^ 
percentage for the general population was 10‘8. It follows from what is said in 
tho last paragraph that Madras, the United Provinces, tho Central Provinces 
and Berar are the only provinces in which tho Muhammadan percentage exceeds 
that for the general population. 

1.122. It is not however so much with regard to the total number of pupils Pwiisin 
under public instruction as to the proportion in tbe higher stages of instruction 

that tho backwardness of Muhammadans is most apparent. Whereas the percent- insitnotion. 
age of Muhammadan pupils m public primary schools is 19‘7, the percentage in 
secondary schools is only 14*4, in arts colleges only 7*3, and in professional colleges 
only 6*4. In other words whilst the primaij school percentage is only one-seventh 
less than it should ho, judged by the criterion of the general population; tho 
Muliammadan pupils in secondary schools would require to be increased by more 
than 60 per cent, and in arts colleges more than trebled, in order to bring them 
up to the general level. A glance at Table 243 will show that the deterioration 
as we ascend tho scale is common to all provinces except the United Provinces, 

Burma, and the Central Provinces.* In tho United Provinpes Muhammadans 
show a marked superiority both in secondaiy and collegiate education; in 
Brnma the Muliammadan proportion in secondary schools is better than the 
indigenous proportion ; and iu tho Central Provinces tho proportion of Muham- 
madans in secondary schools is four times as great as that of the general 
population. Among oilier Proidnces tho falling off is less marked in tho Punjab 
and .^sam than it is olsowherc. 

3 .123. In schools for special education the number of Muhammadans is pro- Pupils in 
portionately greater than tho number of tbe Hindus, amounting to 37 per cent. 

of tbe total. Tbe following figures show that the Punjab is specially prominent edaoution. 
in this respect : — 

IliuduR. 

Schools of Art . • . • • 1C7 

Schools of Mcdicino • . • . 251 

Industrial Schools . • • • 415 

Progl'css. 

1.124. Tho progress of Muhammadan education during tho fi.ve years under 
review has not been satisfactory ; the total number of pupils under public instruc- 
tion increased by only 1,400 against 80,000 during tho previous quinquennium. 

So small an increase failed to keep pace with the growtli of population, and, com- 
paring the years 1801-92 and 1901-02, it will ho found that notwithstanding the 
considerable rise during the oarlior years of the decade tho percentage of pupils 
to children of school-going ago rose only from B'6 to 8*9. Wo have already seen 
that among Hindus also progress has rocoi ved a sovoro chock (partly attributahlo 

* In souio of llio minor provinces, wLiio <lio hislcr oducaliou loUla ato V017 small , the poiceatajes for 
01)11*60 pupils give incgidat rcbulla. 


Unbammudans. 

134 

190 

bid 
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to plague and famine), but the deterioration was not so groat as among the 
Mubammadans; the percentage of Muhammadans among pupUs of all creeds 
tmder public instruction which was 19-2 in 1891-92 and 19-3 in 1896-97, reverted 
in 1901-02 to 38'8 — the figure reached in 1886-87. The loss occurred in the 
primary schools, it will be seen from Table 2di3 that there was some increase in 
the percentage of Muhammadan pupils in arts colleges and secondary schools. 

Proyinciai 1,126. MADRAS.— The nuiubor ol Muhammadans under instruction in public 
8tfiti.tic3. ijigtitutiong increased by only 898 during the period under review, against 3,868 
during the previous quinquennium, 'lie rate of progress has slackened and 
has failed to keep pace either with the progreffi of other classes or with the 
growth of the Muhammadan population. In 1891-92 the percentage of 
Muhammadan pupils was lO'S ; in 1896-97 it Avas only 9-9 ; and in 1901-02, 
only 9’7. 

The following table compares the number of ^lubammadan boys and girls 
in the various stages of instruction in the years 1896-97 and 1901-02 ; — 



Dora. 1 

Ojuu, 

Year. 

1 

1 

Collcglale. 

Upper 

Becondar3’. 

Loircr 

BCcondury. 

Frimary. 

Lower 

Bceoailar}'. 

1 

^ Primary. 

1 

1896-97 

1901-02 

50 

80 

372 

553 

1,552 

1,766 

67 , 501 . 

58,860 

31 1 
20 

11,253 

10,912 


The secondary education of boys shows some progress. 

The number of pupils in public schools for Maj)mlla boys fell during the 
quinquennium from 19,208 to 19,018; the number in public schools for 
Mappilla girls fell from 662 to 621. 

1.126. Bombay. — The progress of Muhammadan education in the Bombay 
Presidency has been greatly retarded by plague and famine. The total number 
of Muhammadan pupils in public schools diminished by 7,82'!' during the quin- 
quennium under revicAv, and at the end of 1001-02 \wis only 1,215 in excess of 
tbo figure for 1891-92. The decline was, hoAvover, not much greater than in the 
case of the general population : in 1896-97, 17'6 per cent, of tlio pupils in public 
institutions were Muhammadans and in 1901-02 the percentage had diminished 
to 17 '3. Turning to Table 2-13 it aatII bo seen that the percentage of Muhammadan 
pupils incroased in secondary schools from 6'3 to 6’0, in arts colleges from 2'7 
to S% and in professional colleges from 2'8 to 3 6. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of Bombay Muhammadans to pursue education beyond the primary 
stage. 

The Director remarks as follows ; — 

The figures bearing' ou Muhammadan education are, taking tlic Presidency as a whole, 
fairly satisfactory. In the Central Division the total number of ^ni^nls has risen from 21,353 in 
1896-97 to 23,68 1 in 1901-U2 notwithstanduig the disturbance caused by phagno and famine. 
In the Northern Division the decline is very slight considering the exceptional distress which has 
preArailed in Gujarat. In Sind, things are about as they Avero five years ago. The decline is con- 
ndeiable in the Southern Division, where Muhammadans are very poor. But in Kathiawar there 
has, as already noted, been a voiy marked improvement during the past ton years, and some 
improvement even in the last five years. 

1.127. Bengaii. — ^MAiliammadans haA'e participated in the general docliuo of 
primary education in Bengal to an eA'on greater extent than the Hindus. The 
number of Muhammadan pupils in primary schools fell by 15,561< ; and the 
percentage of Muhammadan pupils under public instruction, Avhicb rose from 
25‘6 to 26*7 in tbe period 1892-93 to 1896-97, fell again to 26'0 in the ijoriod 
under revioAV. Tbo number of Muhammadan pupils in arts colleges increased 
by 130, in professional colleges by 25, and in secondary schools by d',596 ; in 
each case this increase gives a slight improvement in the percentage of 
Muhammadan pupils. 

1.128. United Provinces. — The number of Muhammadan pupils under 
public instruction increased by nearly 10,000. Although this is a considerable i-ise 
it is smaller in proportion than the inoreaso of Hindu pupils under public instruction 
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which has tahen place during the past few years, and the Muhammadans have 
therefore lost a portion of their relative superiority : the percentage of Muham- 
madan pupils fell from 16-2 in 1896-97 to 16-0 in 1901-02. The fall occurred 
in both primary and secondary schools. The number of Muhammadan pupils in 
arts colleges increased from 268 to 293, and the number in professional colleges 
fell from 139 to 128. 

Punjab and Nonin-'WEST Fbontibb Pbovinoe.— Taking these two 
provinces together the percentage of Muhammadan pupils in public institutions 
shows a slight fall from 39'8 to 39’4. The decline is in secondary schools (3di‘3 
to 33’5) ; in primary schools there was a rise from 4'2’6 to di3’0, in arts colleges 
from 10*7 to 22'9, and in professional colleges from 19‘7 to 20*0. In the Punjab 
the poroontago of Muhammadan girls in schools of all classes is somewhat higher 
than the percentage of Hindus, though much lower than the percentage of Sikhs. 

Buuma.— P rogress in Burma was Mr : pupils in secondary schools in- 
creased by 493 against 351 during the previous quiijuennium, and pupils in 
primary schools by 742 against 722. 

Oentbab Pbovinces.— The number of Muhammadan pupils under public 
instruction romained practically stationary, but as Dindu pupils decreased in 
number, the percentage of Muhammadan pupils rose from 6‘8 to 7‘1. Comparing 
the figures of 1901-1902 with those of 1891-1892, little or no progress is 
disclosed. 

Assam. — The mmihcr of Muhammadan pupils under public instruction in- 
creased by 2,081 against 4,411 during' the previous quinquennium ; the increase 
has more than kept pace with tho increase of pnpils generally, and the per- 
centage of kluhammadan pupils in primary schools has risen from 17'9 to 18‘8. 

Tho percentnge of Muhammadan pupils in secondary schools fell, however, from 
16-8 to 16-3. 

Beisab. — Tho number of Muhammadan pupils under public instruction 
increased by 221 against 92 during the previous quinquennium. Tlic Muham- 
madans of tliis province increased their lead considerably in the case of primary 
school pupils, and slightly in the case of secondary school pnpils 

CooBG.— •There were 149 Muhammadan pupils under public instruction on 
the 31st March 1902, against 150 on the 31st March 1897. 

1.129. Table 214 shows tho number of successful Muhammadan students in ExBminaUon 
Univorsitj' and general school examinations. Tho statistics for University 
examinations arc on tho whole satisfactory ; tho number of Muhammadans pass- 
ing tho M. A. examination increased from 6 to 12, the number passing the 

B. A. examination from 63 to 107, tho number passing the intermediate examin- 
ation (including tho Bombay previous examination) from 183 to 240, and the 
number passing tho matriculation examination from 658 to 738. Tho increase 
in the number of graduates was greatest in tho United Provinces (21), a result 
due to tho Aligarh College. Tlio total figure for tho middle school examin- 
ations remained practically unaltered, and that for the upper primary examination 
increased by about 2J- per cent. It is unsafe, however, to draw any deductions 
from tho school examination figures, since they arc influenced by changes of 
regulation and custom with regard to the use of tho examinations, as well as by 
the general stale of education. 

HiiiliniiuiKidaii Colleges luul Schools. 

Introductory. 

1.130. The bulk of tho Muliammadan pupils under public instruction arc 
tauriit in the srcncral Slate and aided schools, and in those parts of the country 
where Muhaniinadans predominate the general schools take, naturally, a Muham- 
madan colour. There arc also a number of institutions specially designed for 
klubammadan pupils, some of which arc maintained by tho Slate and others 
by private persons or societies. A brief account is given in this section of the 
Muhammadan institutions in tho various provinocs. 

madras. 

1.131. 'Jlift Madras Education Bcpavlincnt keeps a separate record of thoGcnml 
school's intended wholly or chiefly for the oduciviion of Muhammadans. The 
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following statement compares tlie number of such institutions in 1896-97 and 
1901-02 



1896-97. 

1901-02. 

Upper secondary 

2 

2 

Lower secondary . . . 

10 

8 

Primary .... 

. 1,161 

1,037 

Special .... 

6 

7 

Private .... 

. 914 

1,076 


The number of public schools diminished but their strength increased. All 
but 45 of the private institutions are Eoran schools. The public schools were 
distributed by management as follows : — 

Gorenunent 49 

Soaid . . . . . . ... > 4S7 

Private managed *. ! ! '. aSl 

Local Boards and Municipal Councils are advised to open Muhammadan schools 
wherever this is possible. 

1.132. The two high schools are the Government Madrassah-i-Azam (190 
pupils), and the aided mission Iloyapet Harris school (260 pupils), both in the 
city of Madras. The Government school is maintained at a cost of over E10,000 a 
year. The Lireotor states that it has not been very successful for some time 
past, though in the last year of the quinquennium it showed a slight improve- 
ment. It has long been felt that the conditions under which the school worhs 
are not altogether favourable to success, and it has been decided to remove it to 
more commodious quarters and better surroundix^s in a large building recently 
purchased for it by the Government. Proposals for re-organizing the staff were 
also imder consideration at the end of the quinquennium. The Madras Presidency 
has three industrial schools intended specially for Muhammadans — the aided 
Anjuman-Muffid-i-Ala-i-Islam in Madras (100 pupils), the aided female school 
at Guntur (31 pupils), and a lower grade Anjuman industrial school at Vellore. 
In the Madras institution the course is mainly in carpentry and carpet- 
weaving. 

1.133. The following table compares tho number of schools for Mappillas in 
1896-97 and 1901-02:— 

1896-97. 1901-02. 


Public Ecbools . . . . . 391 369 

Private 243 295 

The public schools were distributed as folloivs in 1901-02 : — 

Govemment . 9 

Board , , • . . . . . .108 

Aided • 112 

Unaided . 140 


The Govemment institutions comprise a boys’ practising school and 8 ^Is’ 
schools. There is a special Govemment training school for MappiUa teachers at 
Malapuram. During the quinquennium a commercial class was opened 
in the school of commerce, Oaliout, for the benefit of Mappillas who wish to 
obtain employment in native firms, and instruction is given to them in 
Malayalam, the official language of the district. 

Bombay. 

1,134. Great pains have been taken for many years past to improve the 
Mullah schools of Sind, and to induce the teachers to impart an elementary secular 
education to their pupils in addition to teaching them to repeat verses of the 
Koran by rote. During the quinquennium 1887-88 to 1891-92, a large numbp 
of these schools were brought on to the pubHo list by a simple grant-in-aid 
system. Many of them failed to respond to the help they received, and it was 
found necessary to weed out the least efficient and to concentrate effort on the 
improvement of the residuum. Ho grant may now be given for purely Koran 
teacliing ; it is required as a condition of registration that the Mullah should 
have an adequate knowledge of Arabio-Sindhi, and tho grant is assessed on the 
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secular attainments of the inipils. The total number of public primary sobools 
for boys in Sind diminisbed during tho quinquennium from 3,d>60 to 1,286, 
but the number of pupils rose from 62,000 to 64,000. 

« 

1,136. Tbo principal Mubammadan sobool in Sind is the Madrassab atsina 
Karachi. This is an aided high school managed by a committee of Government Mndrussali. 
officers, representatives of local bodies, and members nominated by the Sind 
bluhammadan Association. It had 1V9 pupils on the Slst March 1902, nearly 
half of whom were boarders. Tho school cost K22,000 in 1901-02. 

1,136. In the Presidency itself the principal Muhammadan school is the Bombay 
Anjuman-i-Islam Sobool of Bombay. This aided high school had 213 pupils on 
the 31st March 1902, and cost 117,449 in the year 1901-02. The school has a 
fine library, a good boarding house, and a fairly well-equipped gymnasium. 

1,187. The experiment is now being tried of allowing Koran reading in tho Urdn Muni- 
Urdu Municipal schools in Bombay, in the hope that this will make tbo schools 
more attractive. The Mullahs appointed to teach must bo approved by the 
Joint Schools’ Committee, and the reading must not occupy hours which 
should bo devoted to ordinary school work. It is as yet too early to judge what 
success will attend tliis experiment. 


Bengal. 

3.138. The organization of Muhammadan education in Calcutta affords an Mubammo. 
interesting illustration of tho general system. At the head of tbo scale comes the dan tcboois 
Government Madrassab, the institution which was founded by Warren Hastings 

in 1781 and whiob has ever since remained one of the principal Muhammadan 
schools of India. It has an Arabic and an Anglo-Pcisian department, both 
of which are attended by a largo number of pupils. Next comes tho Muham- 
madan Middle English school. Tliis was formerly a department of the 
Madrassab and was knouTi as tbo Colinga Branch School; in March 1901 it 
was amalgamated with the Anglo •Poreian department, but in Morch 1903 it 
was rc-openod as a separate institution in tho north of tho city, in order to 
provide another centre for Muhammadan pupils who study English. It is 
undor tho Principal of the Madrassab. TTiird on tho list come tho private 
institutions in which one or more men of learning give instruction in 
Arabic studies, and to which an ordinary maktab is often attached. Tho 
Bamazan Ali Mosque may ho instanced as an example of this class of 
school. Tlio property is a walif. Tho ourrioulum is very similar to that 
of tho Arabic department of tho Calcutta Madrassab, and tho school often 
receives pupils who aro pursuing, or who have finished, their studies in 
the Government school. Last come tho numerous maUtahs or Koran 
schools, tho number of, and attondanoc at, which have never boon roBably 
estimated. They may bo divided into two classes ; the ordinary type in which 
Koran recitation forms practically tho only study, and the rare typo in 
which a little instruction is given in IJnlu and Persian. A few aro aided by 
the Municipality. Apart from tbo Koran sohools, tbo secular instruction of 
which is almost negligablc, there is practically no special provision for the pri- 
mary education of tho Calcutta Muhammadans, and their attendance at tho 
gcnoml schools leaves very much to ho desired. 

1.139. On the Slst March 1902 there were 816 students on tho rolls of the 

Calcutta Madrassab, of whom 339 woro in tho Arabic department, 4-39 in the “ • 

Anglo-Porsian department, and 38 in tbo college department. The school is 
mnuaecd by a Principal who is a member of the Indian Educational Service ; 
undor" him there is a staff consisting of a head-master and 16 assistants in tho 
Arabio department, and of a hcad-maulavi and 21 assistants in tho Anglo- 
Persian department. There aro about 100 boarders in residence who belong to 

other schools and oollogos as well as to tho Madrassab. Tho Arabio Department 
teaohos a sobool and collcgo cour.se extending over nine years. In tho first five, or 
junior classes, instruction is given in Urdu, and in the upper four, or senior classes, 
in Persian. The subjects taught arc Arabio and Persian (language and litera- 
ture), and the various branches of Muhammadan learning such as law, logic, 
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rhetoric, pliilosophy and religion. 'Hie study of Koranic exegesis and the tradi- 
lions of the Prophet hare recently heen added io the course. Optional English 
classes are hold in the afternoon, but they arc not very successful. 'Iho Anglo- 
Persian department gives a complete high school ooursc*leading up to the matri- 
culation examination, I'ersian being the second language. Studonls of the college 
department read in the Presidency Oollcgc, but they arc still regarded as 
Madrassah students and the Principal is responsible for them. 

I,14i0. The Bengal Director siates that schools for general education, solely 
or chiefly for the benefit of Muhammadans, aro growing in number in the Bengal 
districts ; maktahs aro adopting the departmental standards, and the number of 
madrassalis under private management continues to increase. Miorc arc five Gov- 
ernment madrassahs outside Calcutta, the most important of which are at Dacca 
and Chittagong ; the number did not change during the quinquennium, hut the 
attendance (inclusive of the Calcutta Madrassah) fell from 1,G67 to 1,628. The 
Government also aids several of the private managed madrassahs. The Govern- 
ment and aided institutions follow the same course as the Arabic Department of 
the Calcutta Madrassah ; in some of them English or Beng-ali is taught as an 
optional subject. An institution of special charaotor maintained by Govern- 
ment is the Nawah’s Madrassah at Murshidahad ; this is an ordinary high school 
for children of the Murshidahad family. Special encouragement and aid arc 
given by local bodies to maktahs. 

1 .Wl. There is in Bengal a system of Government Madnssah examinations, 
at which only students from recognized institutions may appear. 'J'lierc are 11 
such institutions, including the G Government madrassahs. Tlie examinations 
are held annually for students of the four senior _ classes ; the subjects are 
Arabic and Persian literature, Muhammadan law, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, etc. 
The Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah is Itcgistrar for the examinations. The 
total number of successful candidates was 10-4 in- 1901-02, against 16D in 
1896-97. 

United Provinces. 

1.142. As the Muhammadans of the United Provinces are, on the whole, in 
advance of the Hindus both as regards primary and higher cduoalion, the 
Director does not in his annual reports treat of the Muhammadan institutions 
apart from the general educational system ; there is, however, one institution for 
Muhammadans which must he noticed separately. 

1.143. The aided Anglo-Oriental CoUogc at Aligarh is the premier institu- 
tion for Muhammadan education in India. It has both a college and a school 
department, aud in 1902 there were 270 pupils in the foimer (including the 
law class) and 360 in the latter. Nearly 600 out of the total 620 pupils were 
hoarders ; and aU but 62 were Muhammadans. 

The Aligarh College was founded as a school with about 60 students in the 
year 1876 ; it was raised to the status of a second grade college (alliliatcd to the 
Calcutta University) in 1878 ; it became a firet grade college in 1881 ; aud it was 
affiliated to the University of Allahabad in 1888. The school originated in the 
endeavours of a society of Muhammadan gentlemen of the United Provinces, led by 
the late MaulaviSir Syed Ahmed Khan, to further the lagging cause of liberal edu- 
cation among the Muhammadan community. Practically the college owes its 
foundation, survival, and progrea to the zeal and devotion which Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan lavished on it without stint until his death in the year 1898. At 
first the school derived little support, and oncountorod much hostility, from the 
Muhammadan community, and it would have perished but for the zeal and 
energy of the small hand of reformers who refused to be discouraged by apathy 
or to yield to opposition. In 1886 the tide of public opinion began to flow 
in favour of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and of the Aligarh College ; external 
causes, partly of a poUtioal character, were* at work which helped to preci- 
pitate this change and to alter Muhammadan feeling towards English education. 
It WM at this time that the Muhammadan Educational Conference Avas 
Mtab^hed. Once the value of the training given at Aligarh was recognized by 
tue Muhammadan commnni^, the popularity of the institution grew apace, 
ana except during a short period, when a combination of circumstances interfered 
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with its prosperity, the numbers on the rolls liavc increased steadily up to the 
present lime. Tlic following table illustrates this growth ; — 


Yi'iir. 

Fopih. 

BoardcM. 

1876 

00 


1830 

180 

I’i'/ 

1885 

200 

116 

1800 

209 

103 

1895 

505 

325 

lOOli 

■183 

300 

1001 

300 

415 

1902 

020 

490 


The growth of the college 1ms brought with it its own diflicidtics and 
dangers ; the pupils am no longer receive the degree of individual attention 
from their tcnchcre which contributed much to the success of the system in 
former yeai-s, and the residential accommodation is often found insufficient. A now 
qnndmiiglc i.s now being built. Thoiapid increase in tho number of students 
during recent years is not duo to any considerable extent to an impulse towards 
English education upon tlic part of the Mulinmmndnns of the United Provinces, 
hut to the spread of the influence of the college into other provinces. Out of 6 16 
boarders who were in the college in Juno 1003, only 801 belonged to tho United 
Provinces; other students come from all parts of India, and even from Burma, 
Anihin, Persia, Somaliland, and the East Coast of Africa. 

Tire college and .school Icaoh the gcncml University and departmental 
couKCs of the United Provinces. Instruction is given in tho English language, 
and Arabic, Persian, or Sanshrit is taken as tho classical language. All Muham- 
mndan students arc taught theology (in Peirinn or jirabio) according to their 
sect. During the years 1897-98 to 1901-02 (both inclusive) IIG students gradu- 
ated from the college, a number which is very nearly cqiml to one quarter of the 
total number of ^fulmmmadans who graduated during the siime period. None of 
the sludcntsiwho obtained the B. A. degree in 1 901-0 2 nthained honoiu^ or passed 
in the first division. The aim of the institution is not so much to produce 
distinguished soholnrs as to train men fit to enter tho profassions or the public 
service, and u-scftil alike to the State and to the !^Euhammndan community. 

Tlie excellence of its general training h.^s always been the most important 
feature of the Aligarh Kystom, and the college is often cited in illustration of 
the good cITecIs which may be derived from w'cll supervised boarding bouses. 
Tlic constant ns*-ociation willi Earopc.m professors, the careful attention paid 
to physical and moral training, tlio healthy tone penmding tho institution, and 
the esprit dc corps wliicli obtain among the students, have combined to set 
a stamp upon the boy trained at AHgarli, As early ns 1892 Sir Auckland Colvin 
said — "To have been an Aligarh man is, I liavo over and over again found, a 
passiwrt to the respect and confidence of both Englishmen and Natives. They 
carry with them the stomp of their training, the impress of the mind of the 
man under whom that, training 1ms been accomplished." In former days, 
wlicn the number of pupils was coiiip.anilivcly small, .supervision was main- 
tained by personal intercourse between professors and pupils without any 
claborato system or code of rales. These arrangements became inadequate 
wlicn the number of baanlcrs passed a certain point, and a regular organiza- 
tion ava-s introduced in tho year 1900 which has since been worked with 
Tcrv good cTool. It is described as follows in the Director’s Report for 
1901-02:- 

Tlic senior UnglMi profi^'wr, ns nrovo'-t, is in gcncml control niid i.s the «ltim.alo nntliority 
on all matters iicrtoining to diiciplino and organization. Under liiiii is the Proctor, a 
Jluliarom.adan, tho second inasO'r of tho scluo). Ilis clntics aro to allot rooms nnd deal 
will oniinary matters of direipline and quwfions o[ footl supply. Ilois a'‘.i‘tcd by eight 
mh-proctorsVhn live in the dilTcront Im.-irding-honsct and aro directly rcsponsihlo to him. 
The inh-ptoctors are in their turn n'sisled by fomieen hoiisemionitors, who look after the 
condition of Ihe Imrding-hotises and surervifc the work of tho sen-ants. Tor looking after the 
preparation and distrilmtion cf the food there arc twenty food-monitore. 

The jirincipal observes that the goofi results of this system aro manifest in 
the belter order, the greater clcaulincss, and the improved moral tone of the 
boarding-houses; hut, hn says, it must not be supyoswl that tho disciplinary 
arrangements arc tho kernel of the Aligarh system, since that system was in all 
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essentials the same, years before proctors and sub-proctors were invented. A new 
feature in the college is the establishment of what is known as the English 
boarding-house. This is a hostel under the control of one of the English professors 
who lives in a bungalow with the boarders, about 30 in number. It is 
necessarily a somewhat espensive arrangement ; but it meets with so much favour 
ftTtioTig wealthy Muhammadans that the nyunber of applications for admission 
very largely exceeds the accommodation available. The college is well equipped 
for physical exercise and games, and has a riding school ; th’e students have for 
many years past been distinguished in athletics.* 

Punjab. 

1,146. Most of the special Muhammadan schools of the Punjab are under 
private management. Every place of importance has its Anjumav, or social and 
political society, one of whose main functions is to furtlier the education of the 
local Muhammadan community ; and a college as well as a number of high, 
middle, and primary schools have been founded and are maintained by the 
Anjumnns. They are managed by local committees and some of them are 
aided by the State. Most of the aided indigenous school-! of the Punjab are 
Mabatnmadan, and belong to the improved maktab type. It has been said in 
the chapter on Primary Education that the endeavour to incorporate the Punjab 
maktabs into the general educational system has not met with great success. 

1,146. The following is a brief account of the three most important of the 
Anjuman institutions : — 

The Atijiman-i~Rimayat-i-Islam Institution at (.ahore comprises a 
college, a hieh school, and primary branches for boys and girls ; 
and gives instruction in all to over 1,000 Muhammadan pupils. 
It is unaided and unmidowed, and is supported by subscriptions and 
donations. It began as an upper primary school and was sradnally 
raised to its present collegiate status. The building and equipment 
of the college need improvement, but on the whole the institution is 
one of the most ilourishins in the province. Attached to it ore 
a boarding-house and an orphanage. 

The Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Migh School at Amritsar is a large 
aided institution giving instruction to some 600 boys. It is located 
in one of the finest educational buildings of the Punjab, and has 
a good boarding house. 

The Mamiiji Islamia Sigh School at Rawalpindi is a large aided institu- 
tion. The building was presented by the gentleman whose name* the 
school hears, and it has a boarding-house. 

institutions of a special oharaoter also deserve notice : 

The Anglo- Arahic Sigh School at Delhi, with about 400 pupils, is managed 
by a committee nominated by the Government, and is supported by 
the proceeds of the Itmad-ud-Eaulah fund. This fund was raised 
many years ago and the old Delhi College was maintained from it. 
It occupies a Mughal building and has accommodation for boarders. 
Education is free to aU Muhammadans in the school, and many of 
the pupils receive stipends from the fund. 

The Shurfa-i-Sind Sigh School at Delhi was intended oiigiually for poor 
descendants of the Mugh^ royal family, and was founded by the 
chief representative of the family in 1891. It has become a mixed 
school in which Hindus as weU as Muhammadans are received ; it is 
aided by the Government but has been only moderately successful. 
The equipment and arrangements are not altogether satisfactory. 

’ KortU-West Trouticr. 

1,147. Since 92 per cent, of the population of the new North-West Prontier 
Province are Muhammadans, the Muhammadan schools do not require notice 
apart from the general account of education in the province which is given- in 
other chapters of this Review. The Anjiman of IPeshawar maintains a high 
sohool for about 300 to 4U0 hoys which has not a building of its own. 

History of the kTnhnmmailan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh*’, by Theodore hToriaon, Principal 
oicnfi College. 
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Barma. 

1)148. Tlie Muhamnuidaiiis of Burma resort: freely to the general schools of 
the province, and prefer them to their own special institutions, which comprise 
one English secondary school and 67 vernacular primary schools. The “RTt g lish 
school is the Madrassah-Islamia in Eangoon, which had, on the 31st March 
1902, 77 pupils in its secondary and primaiy departments. It is badly 
managed and ill-supported ; the Muhammadans of the town, the Director says, 
take no interest in it, and prefer to send their children to other and better 
schools. 

Other Proviuces. 

1,149. In the Central Provinces there is a high school for Muhammadans 
at Jubbulpore. It is a small institution with about 20 pupils. The nmmnl 
reports on its conduct are on the whole satisfactory, but a hostel and suitable 
playground are said to be needed. In Assam grants-in-aid are given to private 
maktabs and madrassahs, provided that they teach a course of instruction 
.approved by the Education Department. In Beiiah, public schools are divided 
into nindustani and Marathi schools ; and the former, which have a special 
cniTioulum of their own, are intended mainly for Muhammadans. There 
were 82 Hindustani schools in 1902 against 79 in 1896-97 ; three were Anglo- 
Urdu and the rest primary. In Coonatwo special schools for Muhammadans 
are maintained from Municipal funds. 

Spccifll Peenniary Assistance. 

1,160. Inmost provinces the development of .Muhammadan education is en- General 
couraged by the grant of special pecuniary assistance, proffered in suck manner'®””''*’ 
as to aid the poorer classes to participate in the general eduoational facilities. 
Reserved soliolarships, exemption in whole or in part from the payment of 
fees, and favournble conditions for the award of grants-in-aid are the forms 
which the special assistance ordinarily takes. 


1,161. The following is an abstract of the arrangements as they stood at the 
end of the period under review. ’ proTinew. 

Madeas.— The Director gives the following account of the special pecu- 
niary advantages offered to Muhammadans and Mappillas in the Madras 
Presidency : — 


The special conccFsions and prmlcges enjoyed by this community and referred to in the 
Inst quinquennial report have been continued to them throughout the quinquennium under review. 
.Mubammndons still have the privilege of paying half fees in all public schools and college., 
and Hu^mmndan students who undergo training for the profession of teaching arc given an 
allowance of 92 per mensem in addition to tho usual rate ef stipends, and a guaidian allowance 
of 9& is given to Muhammadan femnlc students under training who do not permanently reside in 
the town where tho 'ohool in which they are being trained is situated. Under tlie grant-in-aid 
I'ode all schools for Mnhnmmadans, inclnding Mappillas, aro treated as ' poor ’ sohools irresmotive 
of the proportion of ‘ poor ’ pupils in them. Favoitmlili' rate- of sslaiy grants ore allowed 
to teachers employed in schools intended for Muhammadans and results grants are given to 
Muhammadan boys at 25 per cent, higher than the standard rates, and to M.ippilln boys 'n the 
Ernad andWalavanad 'lalnlis in Malabar at 7a per cent, hi.'hov. * * * * Further 160 

scholarships of the monthly valuo of 91 and 60 of the monthly valne of 914 each arc allotted 
annually on the results of the second and third stnndard examinations, respectively, to enable 
Mappilln pupils of promise in tho Emad and Walavanad Taluks of Malabar to prosecute 
them studies to the next higher standard. Provision is also made for the award of six, seven and 
ten scholarships for Mnhammndan male pupils other than Maapll is, and two, five, and ten 
scholarships for .Msppilin inalo pupils on tho results of the matriculation, lower secondary and pri- 
mary examinations, respectively. There arc bes’des seven and ton suholarshtps specin'ly reserved for 
Muhammadan female pupils including Mappillas and these are awarded on the rosulteoftho lower 
secondary and primary examinations. Tlio cinht Fcholarships awarded on the results of the first 
examination in arts arc also opo.i to Muhammadan^, In addition to these, special scholurships 
aro given to the children of Carnatic stipocdiirics who are too pi ortopayfor tho education of their 
ohildren, theva'uoof thoBcholirship assigned to each pupil beiug tho standard fee laid down 
in tho fee notification for tho standard or form in which the pupil is leading. The rules of 
the Uaw College and tho Colleges of Engineering and Agrioulturo provide for the payment of 
special BcholarsliipB to Muhammadans. Twenty scholarships of tho monthly value of 92 ore also 
made available to Mappillas in the special commoioial class attached to the school of commerce. 
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The numbers actually in receipt of 
follows 


scholarships in 1901-02 stood as 


Muhammadana. Slappillaa. 
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— 
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3 
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46 

Mappillas in the Calient School of Commerce 

■ 
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1.162. Bombat. — Special scholarships are reserved for Muhammadan hoys 
in schools, and, in addition to these public scholarships, the scholarships found^ 
by the late Kaji Shabudin are reserved for them. 

1.163. BengaIi.— The following special collegiate scholarships are awarded 
to Midianunadans : — 
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Two post graduate scholarships are granted from the Mohsin Thmd. Other 
special scholarships are awarded at earlier stages of the course. Half the fees 
of Muhammadan boys in colleges and schools are paid from the Mohsin fund ; 
formerly the proportion was two-thirds, but it was reduced to one-half daring 
the quinquennium in consequence of the decrease in the rate of interest on Gov- 
ernment securities. Provision is also made in the Bengal Code for the award 
of free studentships to Muhammadan pupils in middle and high schools to the 
extent of 8 per cent, of the number of pupils on the rolls, but not exceeding 12 
in any school. In the Report for 1901-02 the Director states that : “ Many 
district boards have taken special measures for the encouragement of Muham- 
madan education, and these have proved generally beneficial. Lower primary 
scholarship have been reserved for Muhammadans, free tuition has been granted, 
rewards for passing Muhammadan pupils at the reward examination have been 
paid at increased and sometimes double the ordinary rate, and maktabs have been 
aided and given special encouragement.” 

1,164. Punjab.— A number of scholarships (called the Victoria scholar- 
ships) for the encouragement of English education among Muhammadans of the 
Punjab are ^nted by the Government and by local bodies. The scale of 
scholarriiips is as follows : — 

oC the result of the B. A. examination, Z scholarships, of the value of fil4, paid from ‘ 
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These scholarships were at first sanctioned for a term of years, but tiieir continu- 
ance, pending further orders, has now been ordered. One hundred and twenly- 
five Victoria scholarships were current in 1901-02, against 139 in 1896-97. One 
half the free and half rate studentships allowed in colleges and schools' mnst he 
allotted to poor Muhammadan pupils. 

Assam.— The Qovernmeut awards two senior and two junior 
collegiate scholarships to Muhammadans from the Siirma Valley. 
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B ER AH.— All Muhammadan pupils of secondary schools, and ton per cent, of 
the Muhammadan pupils of primary schools, arc exempt from the payment 
of fees. Seven Govornraont hi£»h school scholarships aro specially resonred for 
Muhammadan candidates. 

stflir. 

1,150. Another point to which the Education Department pays special 
attention is the proportion of IVIuhammadanson the inspecting and teaching staiT. 
The following details regarding this suhjoot are derived from the Directors’ 
Eoports. 

lilADnAS. — ^Normal schools or classes arc maintained for the training of 
Muhammadan teachers. Tliero arc two such schools for masters, viz., the Map- 
pilla Training School, Malappiwam, and the Muhammadan Branch Training 
School, Ifadras ; and two for mistresses, otz., the Hohart School, Madras, and 
the Gunairbcctl School, Vizagapatam ilistrict. iMuhammadan teachers arc 
generally employed in tliosc Muhammadan schools in whioh instruction is given 
in Hindustani ; in other schools where there is a large proportion of Muhamma- 
dan pupils Hindustani mnmhis arc employed. 

TIio inspection of Muhammadan sohools is conducted by two Mnppilla 
Sub-Assistants in the "West Coast Division, and by three .Muhammadan Sub- 
Assistants in the remaining eight divisions. Muhammadan supervisors of pri- 
mary schools arc also employed for the supervision of Itfuhammadan and 
Mnppilla schools, three of them being paid from Provincial Revenues and the 
rest from local ftmds. 

The Director mentions in his Report for 1001-02 that soheraas had boon 
.submitted to the Government for reorganizing the Hohart Training School, and 
for improving the Muhammadan inspecting agency. The proposals submitted 
until regard to the training school have been approved. 

BostHAV. — As great difficulty has been experienced in getting competent 
masters for schools, special scholarships arc now ofTcred in the Central and 
Southern Divisions to students who pass the public service certificate exami- 
nation and go through the prescribed course of inst motion in a training college. 
Persian teachers are attached to Government higli schools, and tiioro is at 
least one Muhammnd.'m inspecting officer in each district. 

Besg.vt,.-— F ive out of six Additional Deputy Inspectorships and six Deputy 
Inspectorships of districts were held by Muhammadans at the close of the 
period under review. Tlic two Assistant Lispcotorships of Jfuhnmraadan 
education wero abolished in IflUl. Tlio senior of the two officers was appointed 
Inspector of Schools, and the other rom.nins as a general Assistant Inspector. 
District hoards arc now appointing Muhammadans ns Sub -Inspectors, ns 
vacancies occur, so as to make up the number prescribed by Government, 
Muiinramadnn insjiccting pandits are also being appointed. Inspectors of 
Schools have been directed to give preference to!iIuliammadan candidates in the 
appointment of junior lenchci's, .nnd the number of ^luliammadan tcaoliors in 
schools is increasing. 

Attitude of (lie Muhniniiinilnii Cninimiiiity. 

1,157. Since the hnchuurdncss of Muliammadnn education is duo in great 
measure to the traditions and character of the peojilc, the special efforts made by 
the Slate on their hchnlf ean only he successful in so far as they render Jtuham- 
mndan parents more solicitous for the secular education of their children. Tlio 
unsatisfactory progress of the Inst live years would scorn to indicate that this 
most dcsirahio result is still far from aohievemcnl, and tho ovidcnco of the 
figures is homo out by tlio testimony of prominent 3Iuhnmraadans quoted at 
the hcfinning of this chapter. It is, however, a hopeful feature of tho situation 
tliat among tho intlncnlial olassesin several provinces there appears to ho a due 
appreciation of the situation and an earnest desire to improve it. 

1,168. A noteworthy sign of tho times is tho uddening scope and increasing 
energy of tho ^Inhaminadan jCduaitional Conference. Tho establishment of this 
Conference (in 188(5) was another of the goal worhs of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. 
Ho was permanent Bcorotary, and during his life time tho ponforonce was hold 
sometimes at Aligarh and .sometimes at various places in the United Provinces 
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and the Punjab! Upon liis death his snooessor,' Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mnlk, 
perceiving the great but undeveloped possibilities of the institution decided 
that conferences should bo held at important centres of Muliammadan life 
throughout India. In 1898 the Oonferonce met at Lahore, in 1 891 at Calcutta, 
in 1900 in Bamporc State, in 1901 at hladpas, and in January 1903 at Delhi. 
By its means the Muhammadans in -widely distant parts of India have been roused 
to a better appreciation of their dn^’^ with regard to the education of their co- 
religionists, and invaluable work has been accomplished by the dissipation of 
prejudice and the kindling of a desire for education and improvement. 


Fiorincial 

Mtiyitr. 


1,169. Passages in the reports of the Directors atford further indication 
that the more enlightened Muhammadans of the present day are taking up the 
question of education. 

The Madras Director states as follows: — 


Becentlyalso n memorial was sCbmitted to Govcrnmoiit by ibc Muhammadan Association 
of Southern India making suggestions for the improvement of Muhammadan education and 
praying for further concessions and privileges in the matter of scholarships, appointment*, etc. 
Muhammadans have for many years been prominent in asking for special privileges, bat it is 
now gratifying to observe from the utterances of the leading members of the community the 
growm of a feeling among them that tho best way to work out their salvation is by 
strenuous efforts to help themselves. The existence of such n feeling is evidenced by the fact 
that they have started a fund, which so far appears to have clioitcd a hiirly liberal response, for 
the purpose of helping Muhammadan lads of promise to prosecute their studies in Jiiigland and 
qualify for the higher services. 

In his Eeport for 1 901-02, the Bombat Director says : — 

Hitherto progress has been retarded not only by tbo comparative poverty of Muhammadans 
in some parts, but by their general apathy and untvillingness to adapt themselves to changing- 
circumstances by changing their old modes of education. Recently, however, there has been an 
awakening within the community, nnd among the most rcmarkablo events in tho last five years 
have been tho Educational Conferences held in Surat in iOOl and in Bombay in 1902. They 
were organised by leading Muhammadan gentlemen with a view of popnlaming education in 
the community and of raising funds wherewith to help poor aud deserving rtudents. His 
Excdlemy tho Governor n^nded the Conference in Bombay, and manifested the greatest 
sympathy with the movement. The result will bo awaited with interest. 

Speaking of Sind the Director says in the same Report 

The higher class of Muliammadans —the zamindars— appear gradually to bo learning the ' 
-valne of education. The chief difficulty in their case is to overcome tlicir unwillingness to send 
their children away from home to school, To meet this difficulty boarding-houses for.their 
sons have already been established at Karachi, Larkhana, and Mirpur Khas. A very largely 
attended Educational Conference was held by the Muhammadans at Hyderabad in .Tanuory of 
the present year. 


The poor results of the past five years’ work in Bengal show that the 
Muhammadans of that province arc not accustoming themselves to use more 
freely the educational advantages which are offered to them ; nor do the Director’s 
reports point to any concerted endeavour on tho part of the move wealthy and 
enlightened members of the community to give a fresh impulse to the cause of 
education among their co-religionists. In his presidential address Nawah 
Imad-ul-Mulk Syed Hosain Bilgrami stated, however, lhat the Conference 
which met in Bengal in 1899 had stirred up the Muhammadans of that province 
to a sense of their educational wants, and that it had elicited a public expres- 
sion of views from several leading Muhammadans which could not fail to he 
beneficial to the community. An. account has alre<idy been given of tho good 
work which is being done by the various local Muhammadan societies of 
the Punjab in maintaining institutions of all grades for Muhammadan pupils. 
The Director of the C kntral Provinces in commenting on the discouraging 
want of progress regrets that Muhammadans do not avail themselves more 
readily of the educational system. A much better spirit pervades in Berar, 
where the Director makes the following ffivourahle report : — 

Tlie Muhammadans of this province appear to be quite alive to their' sense of duty in the 
matter of education for the youths of their community,* Subscriptions were raised^ to meet the 
wants of poor boys. In some places extra assistant masters were entertained by liberal-minded 
-entlemen for some months. Several Muhammadan gentlemen have aUo helped the cause of 
-cation by lending houses for the use of schools. The department is ever ready to give a 
jg hand to education among Mnhammadans whenever they come forword to render any 
COuCassistance, * 
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EDUCATION OF BACKWARD CLASSES. 


Aborijpiial itaccs and I'ribus. 

Gouoml Acconnt, 

1.160. In the present section we have to deal with the aboriginal tribes of The 
India, such as the Santbals, Kols, Gonds, Korkus, Xhonds, and Bhils, whose homes ‘loriRinai 
arc mainly in the chains of the mountain systems of India, and in the forests and 
jungles which lie at their base, who are often wild or semi-civilized, and who 

are educationally far behind the Hindu population. The native religion of 
these races is that “ medley of heterogeneous anduncomfoitable superstitions now 
known by the not entirely appropriate name of Ammism.”* 'j'he essenoe of 
Animism is the employment of magic to ward off physical iUs. As the animistic 
races settle in the plains, or otherwise come into close and continued contact 
with the Hindu population, they slowly fall under the influence of Hinduism 
and of Hindu manners and customs, 'fhcre is thus no sharp line of distinction 
between Animism and Hinduism, the one merges by imperceptible stages into the 
other, and there arc many elements common to both. In the Census retmms a 
distinction is drawn, as well as circumstances will permit, between the followers 
of the two religions, and the number of animists and the state of their education 
are shown separately in all provinces in which they are found. We are now con- 
cerned mainly with those tribes and sections of tribes which are still animistic and 
therefore wild and uneducated; huttliisisby no means exclusively the ease, 
since large numbers of the Hinduised or^ semi-ninduised aboriginals are far 
behind tbe rest of the population in civilization and education, and are therefore 
included in the provincial statistics on which the foUowmg account is based. 

Tims, for instance, the large tribe of Kolis are almost all Hindus, but are never- 
theless dealt with as an aboriginal race by the Bombay Education Department. 

1.161. Hcvertlielcss the number of animists gives in most piwinccs some i)i„„i,ui>on 

indication of the extent of the aboriginal population whose education is the subject of nbo.wii\al 
of special treatment. The chief home of tho tribes who still cling to their animistic 
beliefs is in the barren and sparecly populated tract of hill and junslo wliioh lies 
across the centre of the Indian Peninsula ; the only other tracts where they are 
numerous arc the Assam range and the hilly country which divides Assam from 
Burma. About 8i million persons were returned as .ilnimists in the Census of 
1901, tif whom nearly one-third are found in Bengal, more than one-fifth in tlic 
Central Provinces, onc-oighth in Assam, one-niutli in the Central India Agency, 
and one-thirfcecnth in 11 adms; the only other ti acts with a number exceeding 
100,000 are llajputana, Bm-mn, Borar, .nnd Baroda. 

1.162. Prom the verj uatui-o of the case the education of tho aboriginal races Diniculiim 
must he a in’ohlem of the greatest dilliculty, and in fact it has proved to bo so attcDdinR 
difficult that its solution appeal’s to approach but little closer as one five years’ KJvbm. 
period after another comes up for oxaminatiou. Tlic typical tribes live in thf 
remoter jungles, some cultivate patches of land on the MU sides, othei’s 

craze herds of cattle and buftaloes in tho forest, others again live by the chase. 

« They arc patient, inured to sulfcring, and naturally ti'uthful. But the 
most univoiAl features in their oharaoter are their shyness and confirmed Ms- 
liko of any settled occupation. Their poverty is extreme, and as tlicy hai’o 
little commeroc witli tho villogers of the plain, and carry on their owm simple 
transactions with each other by barter, there is no elleotive desire among them for 
tho most elementary education. Witiithcmoontactwiththeonterworldmustbo 
the precursor of schools. Amidst such a population, separated as their settle- 
ments are by dense forests or steep mountains, tho difficulties of pioneering educa- 
tion are o 3 rtromc."+ Even when tho aboriginal begins to mix with the Hindu 

* Kcpoit o£ IKo Ccn»n» «t 1001. 
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population and adopts the Hindu religion, the difficulty of educating him dimi- 
nishes only in degree and not in kind. , Though less remote he is in many cases 
difficult of access and stands outade the ordinary educational life of his 
environment ; though less destitute his povei’ty is often exteeme ; though less 
completely cut off from the world he is as a rule supremely indifferent to 
education. 

1.163. Leaving aside Burma, whore the conditions differ greatly from those 
which prevail in India, the proportion of males of the animistic religion who can 
read and write varies from 106 in 10,000 in Bombay to only 18 in 10,000 in 
Berar. In Bengal and Assam the corresponding ffgure is 89 ; and in lyTarirgg 
and the Central Provinces 47 and 40, respectively. Thirteen aboriginal females 
per 10,000 can read and w-rite in Assam, and 4 per 10,000 in Bengal ; in no 
other province does the proportion exceed 2 in 10,000. 

1.164. Unsatisfactory as these figures am, they would bo far worse but for the 
education given in the mission schools. It is among the aboriginal races that 
the missionaries have found the most fruitful field for thefr labours, and 
numerous mission societies spnd their agents to dwell among the homes of these 
wild tribes, where they supply educational organization which it would not 
be possible to create in any other manner. Chota Nagpur, the Santhal Par- 
ganas, Madras, and the hills of Burma and Assam are the localities which have 
formed the chief theatre of mission labour. 

1.165. The Government encoui-ages the education of tbe aboriginal races in 
a variety of ways. In some places special schools are establis&d, either by 
the Education Department or through the agency of local bodies ; in others 
special privileges are offered to encoiu'age the attendance of aboriginal children 
at ordinary schools located near their settlements ; aboriginal children are 
usually exempted from paying fees, and they are awarded special scholarships ; 
special facilities are offered for the training of aboriginal teachers j and lastly 
liberal aid is granted to mission societies who undertake the work of education, 
and to indigenous schools wherever these may be found to exist. 

1.166. The total number of aboriginal pupils included in the returns (Tabic 
246) remained practically stationary at about 91,000. A large decrease in Bengal 
and a considerable decrease in Bombay, were in groat moasuto counterbalanced 
by a large increase in Assam and a substantial but smaller increase in Madras 
and il^urma. 

Madras. 

1.167. The classes dealt with as aboriginal may be divided into three sections : 
the tribes of the Ganjam, Vizagapatam, and Godaveri Agencies ; the Badagas of 
the Nilgiris ; and various miscellaneous tribes scattered over the Presidency. The 
bulk of the Madras aboriginals belong to the Agency tracts ; they consist mainly 
of Klwnds (317,000), and of the hill tribe of Savaras (183,000) who speak a 
language of the same name. The Badagas (literally ‘ a Telugu man ’), are not/ 
aboriginals ; they are a cultivating tribe of Hindus who live in the Nilgiri 
hills. The miscellaneous tribes which come under the third head are numerous 
and of diverse characteristics The following may be mentioned among them : 
the Lambadis, a class of trader's and cattle-breeders found largely in the Deccan 
districts, in parts of which they have settled down as agricultmasts ; the 
OhenoJitis, a tribe of Telugu-speaking hunters and junglemen ; the Yerukalas, 
a wandering tribe of tmeving, begging, foitune-teUmg and basket-making 
gipsies, found living in moveable bamboo and date mat huts in aU the Telugu 
distriofr ; the Malay alia, cultivator of the Javadi and Shevaroy hills, who are 
apparently merely ordinary Tanrils who have taken to the hiUs and developed 
customs peculiar to themselves; the Kotas, a small tribe of artisans and 
drummers of the Nilgiri hills; the iPodaa, a pastoral tiibe found only in the 
Nilgiris; and the Kurichyas of the Wynaad and other parts of Malabar. 

1.168. Por the furtherance of education among the Agency aboriginals the 
Government maintains a number of primary and a few lower secondary schools ; 
it pays\ results grants to aided schools at double the ordinary rates ; it supplies 
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the pupils of Goyernment schools with books and slates ; it provides a number of 
special scholarships for promising Sa vara pupils; audit grants speeial allowances 
for noimal students of the aboriginal classes. On the 31st March 1902 there 
were 137 schools for general education in the Ganjam Agency, IdiO in the 
"Vizagapatani Agency and 72 in tho W odaveri A genoy ; in the first A genoy nearly 
half the pupils were aboriginals, in the second more than one-quarter, and in 
the third less than one-tenth. Out of the total 3di9 schools, 164i were 
maintained by the Government, 77 were aieed, 60 were unaided, and 48 
were indigenous.* Seven of the schools were of the seoondaiy, and all the rest of 
the pr^ary, grade. The number of schools increased by 26 during the quin- 
quennium under review. The total number of aboriginal pupils increased 
during the same period from 1,801 to 2,966; the highest figure (3,466) Aias 
reached in 1899-1900. 


1,169. There were in 1901-02 34 special schools (Board, aided and E<iiie»tioii 
unaided) for the education of the Badagas of the Nilgiris. The number 
pupils was 1,083 in 1896-97, 1,240 in 1898-99, and 1,085 in 1901-02 ; progress 
has not tber^oro been satisfactory. 


1,170. Education is encouraged among the miscellaneous tribes by measures Education of 
similar to those adopted in tho Agency tracts ; Boards are directed to establish 
special schools for aboriginals, and they maintain a number of such institu- ” 
tions ; all aboriginal schools arc admitted to the benefits granted by the Code to 
“ poor schools,” and results grants are paid at 60 per cent, above the general 
rate. In the Kistna District there is a Board school for Lambadis; in the 
Knmool District there are tw o Board schools for Chenclnis, the pupils of which 
arc clothed and fed, and provided with books and slates, at the cost of the Taluk 
Board; tho Ycnadis and Yerukalas of tho Kellore District attend the general 
Bindu schools; there is a Hoard school for the Mnlayalis of the Tricliinopoly 
District, and an aided school was foriBcrly maintined but has collapsed for 
want of attendance ; in the Coimbatore District there is a Board school for 
Malasars; in the Kilairis fbero arc two schools forKotas, and a small Chmuh 
Missionary Society school for 'Jodas; in the Salem District the Board school for 
Jfalayalis was recently revived, and there is also an luiaidcd school for the 
same tribe ; there are no special solicols for the hill tribes of Malabar, but a 
number of children belonging to those tribes attend the general schools. On 
the 31st March 1902, 483 children belonging to tho miscellaneous tribes were 
under instruction, as against 489 in 1896-97 ; during intervom'ng years 
the figures lluotuatcd. The distribution of the pupils among distidcts and tribes 
is shown in Table 249. On the whole, the position in 1901-02 as regards privi- 
leges, schools, and pupils was practically the same as in 1896-97. 


Bomhay. 


1,171. In the Bombay General Administration Report the larger 
scnii-civilized tribes are stated to be as follow : — 

Nnmtior 
(in thonondi). 


Wild or AboritHnal 
and 'wild 
tribes. 


Kolia 

Bhils 

Boruds 

VmHs 

Tii.'ikurs 

Vsnjaris 

Ahtrs 


1,707 

431 ) 

177 

151 

122 

113 

105 


The return of persons of animistic religion affords, in this province, no 
indication of the population dealt with as wild or aboriginal, since praotioally 
all the Kolis and nearly half the Bhils are Hindus, 'iho aboriginal tribes live 
chiefly in the Central and Northern Divisions of the Presidency ; the number 
in the Southern Division, Kathiawar, and Sind, is comparatively insignificant. 
The Education Reports deal almost exclusively with Kolis and Bhils in various 
parts of the Central and Northern Divisions, and with Dharalas (mainly in the 
Kaira District) and persons of the Kaliparaj class (mainly in the Surat District). 
Tlio Kolis arc found in many parts of India, but the bulk of them dwell in tho 
Bombay Presidency; they arc most numerous in the Northern Division, and 
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PHUPniallv in the Ahmedabad District. They formerly lived by plunder and 
! fioiiroe of trouble, but they have now become quiet, and most of 


are cultivators or laDourers. j.uo uu.c u.i:jucsi, piaoe 

amone the Kolis, and are to be found all over Gujarat. Kaliparaj or dusky 
’race Sipears to be merely a generic term for aborisiinal tribes (including no 
doubt Kohs) ; in Surat District the class known as Kaliparaj includes more than 
Sne-third of the total Hindu population. The Bhils have already been alluded 
to as one of the great aboriginal tribes inhabiting the centre of the peninsuk. 


Mewnresfor 1,1T2. Every encouragement is given to the aboriginal tribes to send their 
their ednea- to school. Special Koli schools are maintained in the Poona District, 

special Bhil schools in Khandesh, and special Kaliparaj schools in Surat ; there 
are a few other snecial schools, but except in the districts named the aboi-iginal 
children usually attend ordinary Board schools, to which they are admitted free. 
Scholarships are reserved for them, and sometimes they are provided with 
clotlie‘ 5 , books, slates, etc. The great majority of the pupils are in primary 
schools, but a few are also found in secondary and industrial schools, and one or 
two have been trained as teachers. 


SteiistSciof 1,173- The aboriginal and wild tribes have suffered extremely from the 
pnpiis. effects of famiTifl and phigue, and the decrease in the number of pupils which 
has occurred in both ^visions was inevitable. The total number of pupils, 
which amounted to 9,398 in 1896-97, fell to 7,fa63 in 1901-02; at the end of 
the quinquennium, however, both divisions were recovering. An illustration is 
affoMed of the degree to wMoh famine has interfered with educational pi ogress 
by the ciroumstancB that over 1,000 Dharalas disappeared from schools in the 
single district of Kaira during the year 1899-1900. 


Bongal, 

Aboriginsi 1,174. Out of the 6^ millions aborigines found in the area dealt with in this 
2| millions belong to Bengal. The homes of the Bengal aborigines 
"*“■ lie in the Chota Nagpur and Bhagalpur Divisions, the Orissa Tributary Mahals, 
the South Lushai Hills, the Birbhum aud Bankura Districts of the Burdwnn 
Division, and fcho northern part of the Mymensingh District of the Dacca 
Division. They may be divided into three main groups. First, there is the 
group clashed linguistically as Mntida, which comprises the Sauthals of Mayut- 
bhauj, Miiiapore, Manbhum, Hazarihagh, Santlial Pa'ganas, and Birbhum, 
and also the Munda Kols of the District of Eanchi, and the Hos or Lurka Kols 
of Singhbhum. Next, the Dracidian group includes the Oraons of Eanchi 
and other parts of Chota Nagpur, and the Paharias of the Santhal Parganas.* 
Thirdly, the eastern aborigines consist of the Garos, Khasis, Tlpporas, and 
Lushais, and the Indo-Tihetans, Indo-Clunese, and Indo-Burmcse races, occupy- 
ing the eastern and south-eastern frontiers of Bengal. Besides these there are 
.others, such as the Blharias, Bhuiyas, and Tamarias of the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion ; and the Khonds, Pans, Goods, and Savaras of tho Orissa Division (includ- 
ing the Orissa Tributary Mahals). 

In addition to the aboriginal tribes proper certain non-aborignal backward 
races are included in the statistics. Chief among these come the Maghs of 
Chittagong and Dacca ; the Chekmas and Katiohoa Tipperas of Chittagong *, 
and the Maghaya Dorns, Tharus, and others of tho Patna Division. 

1 
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1,176. There are three groups of schools specially or mainly for the education 
of ahoriginal children — ^the mission schools of Chota Nagpur, the mission and 
other S' hools of the Santhal Parganas, and the colliery schools. Thn Government 
also maintains a higli school, mainly for ahoriginiJs, at Eangamati in the 
CMtiagong Hill Tracts. 

An extensive missionary agency in Chota Nagpur educates large numbers 
of - ahoriginal children. The work is shared between the Berlin Mission, the 
■8i P. G. Mission, tlie Dublin Dniversity Mission, and Eoman Catholic Mis- 
sion^ The last-named have not furnished Ml returns ; the remainder had 237 

• MidnmiirBpdB’iiblmm ttTein tbfl RnrfwBn DSyirim ; the District of tbe Sonthnl Fcrgsnns is in tha 
• f Divjflfon ; Manbhum, Hazaribftgbf Bnnebi, and Singlibhuni are in CLota Nagpur ; and Mavurbhani 
M in tbtOnsia Tributary MuhaU. . 
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s'chodls arid 6,766 pupils in 1901-02, ii^inst 189 schools and B,6I7 pupils, in ' 
1896-97. 'J’he iMfcitutions include the Dublin bniversity Mission Collegiate 
School at Hazaribagh, and the Beulm Mission high soiiool at Banchi. 

The schools for Santhals consist of ‘ two main classes : {a) mission schools, 
and (J) schools started by the villagers and managed by local committees. The 
larger schools belong to the first class, and both classes are liberally aided from 
special grants mAde by the Government. The principal mission agencies are 
those of the Church of England Mission Society .and the Scandinavian Mission 
to tlie Santhals. A separate hoarding house for Santhals is mainlined in the 
Government high school at Dumka. There is’ a speoial Deputy Inspector for 
Santhal schools in the Santhal Parganas, with Santhali Sub-Inspectors and 
Inspecting Pandits under him. 

About foity special primary schools are maintainbd at Giridih in the Haza- 
ribagh Distribi for the children of the numerous colliery labourers, who are 
mostly of aboriginal or semi-aboriginal descent. They are supported by the 
State and by the East Indian Bailway, are managed by a strong commitree, and 
have done very' useful work. The number of pupils increased from 1,383 to 
1,669 in the period under review. 'Ihere are two small aided colliery soi/ools of 
the Equitable Coal Company at Sarbari in the Manbhum District. 

1.176. Apart from the specnil sohobls the Government and the District 
Boards encourage th6 spread of education among the aboriginal races by liberal ' 
grants-in-aid, etc.- Two collegiate scholarships are reserved for aboriginal pupils. 

1.177. In spite of special schools and speoial encouragement the statistics st»tii«c«i 
for the period under review are most unsatisfactory, the total number of pPpils”™'*’’ 
of aboriginal and backward races having falLm from 37,870 to 30,203. Chota 
Nagpur lost 8,000 pupils, Bhngulpur nearly 700, and Burdwan nearly 400. 

Making every allowance for famine and for the general want of progress in 
primary education in Bengal, these are very bad results. Dacca and Kajshabi, 

on the.othcr hand, each gamed about 300 pupils, and Chittagong (where the 
majority are Maghs and not aboriginals) nearly 1,000. Christians form about 
one quarter of the total number of pupils, and the loss is confined to the non- 
Christians. In spite of the fall in tlie number of pupils the examination results 
for 1901-02 (vide Table 253) arc better than those for 1896-97 ; and it would 
seem, therefore, that although fewer pupils are taught their education is more 
successful. Christians do better in the examinations than nou-Ohristians. 

Buraia. 

1.178. Under the head 'special clas.ses’ the Burma Divertor deals with theB«c«fdMi» 
/ main non-Bnnnan indigenous races— Karens, Shans, Taking, Taungthus, 

Chins, and Kachins, and with Manipuris. The statistics also include Tamils jortp. 
and Telugus and Chinese ; hut these belong to a different categoiy. 

Table 258 shows the total population under each of the heads named above. 
Excluding Tamils, Telugus, and Chinese, the aggreate amounts to rather over 
2^ million persons, or about one quarter of the total population of the 
country. The Shans (787,000) and the Karens (727,000) are much the most 
numerous, and next come the Takings (322,000). The non-Burman indigenous 
races differ in origin and oharaoteristics, and in the degree of civilization to 
which they have attained. 

The original home of the Karens was in or in close proximity to China, and 
now their country lies along the whole eastern frontier of Lower Burma from 
Mergui to Taungoo, in portions of the Delta of the Irrawaddy, in the south- 
west comer of the Shan Sktes, and in the Ecudatory States of Karenni. Their 
receptive attitude towards the tenets of Christianity; singled (hem out as a • 
profitable field for the labours of the missionaries, and many of their 
children are educated in the mission schools. The south-west of China W{is 
the region where the Shans fust attained to a marked and separate development 
as a people. Tlioy now extend over a large part of Upper Burma— mainly the 
Northern and Soulhom Sliah States artd the Upper Chiiidwin District. The 
ialaings aro the r6iriiiant of the Peguhn race wbicb once strove with the Bni> 
mans for the mastery of the country now known as Burma. Their homo is at 
the head of the Gulf of Martaban, in the Thaton and Amherst Districts. The 

3 o 8 . 
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Taun^jtMis ate a race of somewhat obscure origia who dwell in the same aeigh- 
bourhood. The Chins inhabit a long strip of hilly country l^ng along the 
west of Burma from the delta of the Irrawaddy to the Alampur State. They 
are closely related to the hill tribes of Lower Bengal. The warlike and destruc- 
tiye Kachins hare migrated from remote uplands into the country lying to 
the extreme north of Tipper Burma, and are still pushing their way south- 
wards. The Census Superintendent describes them as “a pugnacious, vindic- 
tiye, stiff-necked generation.” The Manipuris are descendants of captiyeg 
carried to Burma in ancient days ; they live in the Hand ilay District where they 
have to a large extent adopted Burmese habits and customs. 

1,179. The various races differ greatly in the extent to which they are 
educated (Table 266). The Karens, Shans, and Talaings are all far above the 
general population of any province of the Indian mainland in the matter of male 
literacy, and tlie Talaings are much in advance of the other two races. As 
regards female literacy the Talaings aro superior to the Burmans themselves, and 
show what is for Indi.n the remarkable proportion of 62 literates in 1,000 ; com- 
pared with Iturmans and Talaings the Karens show a ipuch smaller proTOrtion 
(37 in 1,000), hut it is still more than four times as high as that which can be 
claimed by any Indian province the Shans come a long way behind with a 

prjportion (9 in 1 , 000 ) which is equal to that of the best Indian provinces ♦ 

'Jlie Chins and Kachins stand on altogether a different footing. Amoni» 
Oliins the proportion for males and females combined (25 in 1,000) is much 
lower than that obtaining among.the general population in any province; whilst 

the Kachins, as one wouldexpeetfromtheir history and characteristics, are as 

badly off as the backward aboriginal tribes of other parts of India. 


1,180. Among the non-Burman literate races only the Katm owe their 

education in any large measures to Western agency; about 16 per cent, of the 

Karen children of school-going age were under public instruction at the end of 
1901-02. 

Karen education is to a large extent in the hands of mission societies, 
who, it has already been explained, have been led to devote special attention 
to this tribe by reason of the readiness with which its members adopt Ohristianily, 
In 1901-02 there were 11 English and 606 vernacular public sol>ools for 
Karens, in addition to a number of schools not recognized by the Department 
and treated as “private" institutions. All the English schools belong to the 
American Baptist Mission, the S. P. G. Mission and Roman Catholic Missions. 
A certain amount of E:^lish is taught in a few of the vernacular primarv 
schools (a practice which is discouraged by the Education Departmeni), and 
on completing the primary course Karens prefer, as a rule, to go to an English 
school rather than to pursue the vernacular middle course. In the census of 
1901-02, 33 males and 12 females per 1,000 were returned as literate in 
English, the correspondmg figures for Burmese being only 20 and 2. The 
vernacular schools are managed by village committees, and the Karens are said 
to take great interest in them. The villagers supply part of the funds and 
grants-in-aid are given by the Government. There are special rules for the 
payment of certificated Karen teachers : on passing the vernacular primary test 
a Karen teacher is entitled to pay at the rate of BIO a month, and on passing 
the secondary grade test to B15 a month. The Director states that much of the 
efficiency of t^ Karen schools is due to this liberal system. The supervision of 
the Chiistian Karen schools IS performed partly by the missions and partly by 
the departmental iMpectmg agency, and salary grants are paid through the 
mmon mpenntendente. The best schools are those of the Rhman Oathlc and 
Baptist Missions which have normal schools at Thonzh and at Bangoon, respect- 
ively, and are able to supply well-tramed teachers. The Department Kf recent 
yms p£^_ special attention to the education of the non-Christian Karens, who 
are fomd in all the Karen districts. In some cases, if a Christian school is 
near by, non-Ohnsto will send their children to it ; but they prefi bavin^ 
that OTO schools and the Dmector says only need looking up and Scra^- 
r>. They have responded well to the efforts made on -their and 

* Omitting the snull promoe of Coorg! ^ ^ ' 
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in some districts the numher of noti-Chrisfeian exceeds the numher of Christian 
pupils. During the ■perinH. under reriew the number of Karens under public 
instruction fell from 18,692 to 17,746. The decrease is among the Christians, 

Tiic Director attributes it iiartly to want of supervision; he states that 
the mission supervision of vernacular education tends to be lax and that in 
some districts the Government inspecting staff is inadequate. The American 
Baptist Mission l)as a Bghai-Karen industrial school at Toungoo. 

1.181. The Burma Education Department does not work in the iJAtw/ EdncMion of 

and the only Shan school coming within the purview of the Department is an '"‘‘‘s*®* 
English school under the American Haptist Mission at Bhamo, the pupils 

of which are Sban-Burmeso, not pure Shans. The education given in the indi- 
genous Talaing schools is doubtless of a very, rudimentary ebaraoter, similar 
to tliat given in the Bunnan schools before they were taken in hand by the 
Department. During the quinquennium under review, considerable attration 
TFas devoted to tho Tahiag soliook, and at tie end ef 1^1-02 there were 34 
schools on the rolls uith 1,385 pupils. Notwithstanding the large proportion of 
female literates there are vciy few girls in the recognized Taking schools. 

Burmese is the language taught, and it is explained through the medium of 
Talaing. The Director says that, as managers as well as pupils have to be 
taught, progress must bo slow. In 1898-99 the Director reported that TmmgUu 
schools arc numerous, hut do little work. A Taunghtu school was recognized 
for the first time in 1901-02. _ In the central and parts of the northern 
circle. Chins attend Burmese indigenous schools, and it is only in Thayetmyo 
town and in Sandoway District that separate schools arc maintained for them. 

The American Baptist Mission began work among the Chins during the period 
under review, and the education of Chin children is almost entirely in their 
hands. Tlioy have an English school in the Sandoway District and a school, 
which was formerly English and is now vernacular, at Thayetmyo ; there are 
nine other vernacular schools (mostly, if not all, belonging to the !Mission). 

The Director deplores the teaching of English to the Chins ; he says that what 
might ho a good vernacular school is an indifferent English one. Speaking 
of the vernacular schools in the Eeport for 1899-1900, the Director complained 
that their work is very poor : they are kept open just long enough to earn a 
grant and arc closed for six months or more. In 1890-97 the only school for 
Kachins was the American Baptist hGssion School at Blmmo, schools were 
opened outside Bhamo for the first time in 1900-01 and there were eight schools 
with 77 pupils at the close of the quinquennium. Only 38 Manipwris were 
returned as under instruction in 1901-02. 

1.182. The Tamils and Telugvs of Burma are immigrants from Madras; a EdawKoaof 
numher of them havo settled down in the country, are oebupied with agricul- Ta'nil« nai 
turc, and live in small hamlets scattered about the country whore it is dilficult 

to provide schooling for the children. Education is confined to Rangoon, 
Moulmein, Mandalay, and the Ilantliawaddy and Amherst distriots. There were 
71 schools at the end of 1901-02, of w’hioh about a dozen were English and the 
rest primary vernacular. All the English schools but one wore managed by 
Mission Societies. Tho Director says that they are mostly slovenly and not 
well conducted. Even so they arc more popular among tho Tamils and lelugus 
than nil* the vernacular schools, in which they take little interest; they 
“ are too busy making money and faking it away to Madras to trouble much 
about education.” Admission and attendance are irregular, and the whole sys- 
tem ianpuid and slack. Tho Department is doing what it can to mend matters, 
hut progress k slow. Numerically there was a ^tiiict increase in tho number 
of pupils under public instruction during the quinquennium, the number 
having risen from 2,341 to 3,191. 


1,183. Tltoro were two redognized schools for Chinese in 1901-02; 
Government Anglo-Ohincsc school at Bhamo and tho Roman Catholic Mission 
Fcbooi at Mandaky. 3’hc Govemmont school was opened is Febiaazj^ 1901 for 
the benefit of tlie Chinese population of Bhamo ; the course is a special one for 
training hoys in English and Burmese to not as dorks and intorpretors. 
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central Provinces. 

A •nTavidian tribes of the Central Province 

1,184. Tbe non-Ary , ^jeen gradually ousted from the 

formerly the^perior industry and enterprise of the immi- 

possession of plains by Put they still number nearly three 

grants from tho one ‘quarter of the whole population and not' 

millions, and they ° aistriot except Saugor and Nagpur. The 

less than 10 per cent of t y Gonds who number nearly 2 

.nd next in n„n»,tol order ™n.c tta 

Kandhs, Savaras, and Kawars. 

o= tlipv do in the wilder tracts and in small villages or jungle 

V®?’ +« pqtablish schools for the aboriginal tribes of the Central- 

huts, it 18 more Sffloult to induce them to attend ; they are, therefore, 

Provmces, and sml m , , Amon" the iy million pei-sons returned aS' 

educationally Census of 1901 only 40 males in 10,000, and 2 female? 

animistic byreligionattl^eCeMns ^,^^2 the toM- 

in 10,000 were ^ble . ^ British territory was only 2,9S0 ; famine 

number of pupils und . auinquennium under review, and the total 

prevented any pro^ d o ^lot available regarding the children 

shows a small decline ot ^ 19, ,1-02, but in 18'. 9-1900 they 

SSer^only 106. In the same year only 7 aboriginal girls were returned 
as under instruction throughout the provmoe. 

Assam. 

w 1186 The Assam hills are inhabited by a large number of aboriginal 

Theaiori- l>lo°- oiioTOfttprintios Living in the lulls on the north of. 

trilMS ot diyer* ^ axd ,1, Sia,, the Dade, oodtha 

X a pWnTat Sfe S S ttio Ma f eU the Kacharia, Mhae aaj' 
M^s • in Ivowgong are found the Milcirs,Lalungs and Ha]ai8 ; in the 
^ +i,rr>arn«i tbeKhasisandtheNagas; and pro]eoting further south the 
irfial'it ae hills knownhy their aamo. “Tlie Ahors, Mi* ^ 
Sflat «,.rploselv allied to one another, and are probably connected with the, 

S ?+ Pn?1o race to Siich the Kacbari, Bahha, .M ech, Gnro and Tipperaand 
prohahly the Mildr and Lalung, belong. The linguistic affinities of the Khaa 

Cage ^ggest that its speakers are the remains of a- different wave of 
eSs ^the majority of whom are now to be found in Annam and Camho^, 
ChCherth? Khasis are an off-shoot left by the horde onitsmysouth, 
orSons who were forced north again when the mam body reached the sea, 

seems uncertain; while it is from the south and east ^atthe vanous ^^.ga and 
Kuki tribes have apparently come.”* The largest Grilles are the Kaclmris, 
^SdSd BabhM) fiagi Gaios, Khasis. Mita. M'eohas. and Ldshais la 

the order named. 

1187. Many of the hill tribes of Assam' axe still- wild, uncivilized, and' 
uneducated. The Khasis are foremost with 23 literates per mille, and aftra them 
come the Lushais, with 12. Then there is a oonsidorahle faU to the 
•irgpiin.ris (7), and the proportion continues to' divmdle down tluough the 
Maris and Lalungs to the Mildrs, who have only 1 per miile, and the NagaS; , 
Shave even less, only 37 persons out of 162,000 having been entered ad 
“ literate ” in the Census schedules. Such education as they have received they 
owe largely to the missionaries who have worked amoi^ them for may yearn 
past, and who are aided by the Government, and by Local Boards in the 
localities where these exist. 


itctu; 
Bmone the 
ahorigiDal 
tribei. 


schooiefor 1,188. It is amoDg the Khasis that Mission effort has heenmost successful;, 

■bwiEines. ‘Welsh Calvinistic Mission has more than 250 schools in the Khasi and 

Jaintia hills, and in 1901-02 these schools gave instruction to over 6,000 pupils. 
It'has been stated elsewhere in this Beview that the education given by the 
’ Khasi missionaries is, even in the primary stuge, largely English, md a oonsi-. 
derahle proportion of the Khasi literates can, therefore,, read and write English. 

• includ'mg LTuhaii— AaMmBoportot'the Ceniu* of 1901. . 
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The S. P. G. Mission, tlie Cliuroli Missionary Society, and an American Mission 
work among the Eacharis and other nortliern tribes (Miria, Meches, etc.) of 
J>armng and Kamrup, and they have some 40 schools. The Government 
mainlains several schools for Eayaa and Garoa, and there are American Mis- 
sion schools for Nagas in Goalpara and in the Naga H ills, and for Garos in the Garo 
niUs. In the Ltisliai llills there are three Government primary schools and an 
aided mi<!sion middle school ; these schools arc said to work well, and, as we 
have seen, the Lnshais are ahead of all the other tribes exeept the Khasis. An 
American hlission maintains several schools for Mikirs in the Nowgong Dis- 
trict. Table 260 shows a total number of 2,347 ManijiuH students ; these are not 
inhabitants of the Manipur State (the schools of that State, which number 
about a dozen, are not included in the Director's returns), but live in the burma 
Valley, where (apparently) they attend the general schools Aid is granted to 
aboriginal schools under special rules and at liberal rates, and a number of 
.scholarships of all grades from collegiate to lower primary are reserved for 
children of the liill tribes. 

1.189. The progress of Assam aboriginal education exhibits a marked SiatuticBl 
contrast to that of most other provinces. The total number of pupils has almost 
doubled: the increase is largo among the Khasis, Kneharis, Garos and Nagas; 
wliilst the Meches and Lushais appear for the first time. 

Bcnar. 

1.190. In the Census of 1901, 130,000 persons were returned as belonging to 
forest or liill tribes who profess aboriginal forms of boliof. They dwell chiefly 
in the two northern taluks, Melghat and Morvi, and also in the border 
taluks on the east of the pronnoe. In the Mo'ghat, a hilly tract in the 
Elliohpur District, they form nearly three quarters of the population. The 
chief tribes among them are Korkus, Gonds, Nihalas, Kolains, etc. Edu- 
cationally they are specially backward— only 18 per 10,000 among males, and 2 
per 10,o6o among females, were returned as literate at the Census. Two schools 
are maintained for aboriginal pupils in the M elghat. There were 296 aboriginal 
pupik in these and other schools in 1901-02, against 21S in 1896-97. Except 
in &mino years the numbers have risen steadily. 

Edncatioii of Low Castes. 

Introductory. 

1.191. The low castes arc still far behind the main body of Hindus in the Cau»o.iof 
matter of education. A largo part of this backwardness is the inevitable 
result of poveriy hut apart from general causes the progress of low-caste 
education has been hindered by the attitude of the higher castes towards 

it. There was formerly a deep-seated prejudice against the admission of 
low-caste children to public schools, which sprang partly from fear 
of caste pollution, and partly from the dislike of the comparatively well- 
to-do that their children should mix with others who might often be of lower 
habits and morals. In former days this difficulty was acutely felt, and, 
as the Government insisted on the principle that its educational institutions were 
intended for all classes, schools were on some occasions closed, and disturbances 
were even oxoited, in consequence of tho admission of low-caste hoys into State 
schools. The Education Commission found tho prejudice ^ still widespread, 
and they reiterated tho general principle stated above advising, at the same 
time, that it should ho enforced with caution. Of late years much of the old- 
time prejudice has disappeared, and although children of castes rogarfed as 
impure must sit apart, tho educational reports do not show that there is at tho 
present time any strong fcoHng against the admission of low-caste children to 
school. 

1 192. Tho State affords special encouragement to the education of the Messnro 
depressed ‘castes by maintaining special schools in some localities, by aitog 
private managed schoob on specially liberal terms, and by romittmg fees, 
awarding scholarships, presenting hooks and slates, and tho like. Many of tho 
mission schools arc maintained chiefly for low-caste children (who form more 
ready converts than tho Hindus of higher caste), and those castes owe much of 
their education to missionary labour. 
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1 193 . Only the Madras, Bombay, Bengal, .Central Pro-nnces, and Beiar 
reports d^ s^arately -with the question of low-casts education, and the infor- 
mation given is not sufGlcient to enable one to pronounce definitely on the 
general progress made in recent years. But it would appear 'that in Madras 
prooress has been good, and that in Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Berar 
it has not been worse than was to be expected during .a period characterized by 

severe famine. 

Hladras. 

1,1 94, Thelow castes of Madras are described by the generic term JPancJiana 
(literally fifth class), which includes the Varaiyas and many other castes 
regarded as undeaa by Hindus higher in the socaal scale. The term Panchama 
was introduced shortly before the beginning of the quinquennium under review 
partly for the sake of brevity, and partly to take the place of epithets such as. 
paHah and mt-oaste to' all of which some idea of social degradation was 
attached. The total Panchama population, according to the Census (rf 19oi 
amounts to nearly 4i millions, scattered over all parts of the Presidency. ’ 

1,196. The Panebamas are educated chiefly in special schools ; the majority 
receive their instruction through mission agency, but there are also many State 
schools maintained for their benefit, and the Government affords special 
encouragement under an order of 1893 which has been described as the 
Oharta of Panchama education. The forms wliich the special advantages 
afforded by the Government take may be classed as follows ° 

(1) A special training school is maintained at Madras, and stipends' are 

paid at liberal rates to Panebamas who are normal students. 

(2) Local bodies are required to maintain special schools in all Jai-oe 

Panohama villages and suburbs where other means of education 

do not exist. 

(3) Sites for Panchama schools are granted rent free. 

(4) Salary grants are paid at the highest rates, and results grants at 50 

per cent, above the standard rates. 

(5) The gight school system is encom’aged, 

(6) Special scholarships are awarded. 


1196. Nearly 3,000 schools chiefly intended for Panebamas ■were main- 
tained in the year 1901-02, and all but 36 were classed as “ pubic" in^tutiona. 
Of the ■ public institutions 425 were under Board or departmental management, 
and 2,473 under private management. Themajoiity of the private managed 
schools belong to mission societies, and about two-thirds of them are aided. 
Almost all the schools are primary, there being only 6 secondary schools for 
hoys 8 for girls ; among 'the primary schools only 20 are specially designed 
for girls, but many girls read in schools for hoys. During the quinquen- 
nium under re'view there was a large increase of 466 schools, shared by both 
State and private managed institutions. Secondaiy schools diminished by 7 ; 
the Director states that this may be partly due to the more ready admission (rf 
Panebamas to ordinary secondary schools. All the special schools admit a con- 
siderable number of non-Fanchama pupils, mostly Native Christians with a 
probable Panchama origin ; also a certain number of Panebamas are to be found 
iu colleges and schools not primarily intended’for them. 


l»T-97 . On ■fhe Slst March 1902 there were 44,150 Panohama hoys and 8,328 
Panchama girls under instruction ; these figures give percentages of 16"7 and 2‘6 
respectively on^ the school age population, proportions which, having regard to 
the social posildon of the Panchama castes, compare not unfavourably with those 
for the general population (25-6 and 4-4). Since 1892-93 the number both of 
boy and pupils has more than doubled. Progress was specially rapid in 
the ^se of hoys during the years 1893-94 to 1895-96 owing to the impetus given 
by the MadrM^yermnent order of 1893, but it still continues at a satfefac- 
rory pace and the quinquennium under leview shows a rise of nearly 10 000 
; in the case of girls progress was better during the period under 
review than during the previous quinquennium. ^ 
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1,198. Vciy few Panchama children carry their schooling beyond the siagu of 
primary stage, and it will ho seen from Tables 2G5 and 266 that the qninquen* imtrnotion. 
nium under review shows no improTcmont in this respect, except for thb 
presence of 4 Panchama boys in arts colleges and of one in the Agrioultural 
College. Again only 403 hoys and 61 girls appeared in 1901-02 for the examina- 
tion which comes at the ond of the primary course, and the Director says that 
this indicates that most of the Panchama pupils do not advance beyond the 
lower primary stage. 

nonibay. 

1,399. In the Census Report of 1901 a list is given of 31 castes which aroiowe-Mto* 
regarded ns unclean; the total number of persons belonging to them is not^^***® 
shown, but the largest group, consisting of the Dheds, Ilolias and Mahars, SaLj. 
contains about IJ million persons. The Dlicds, who arc found in aU parts of 
Gujarat, are the menial servants and scavengers of the villages. 


1,200. 'WTicn the Education Commission ivrotc their report the question of Eflncutionsl 
the education of the low-oaslcs was attracting special attention in the Bombay 
Presidency, and diflicultics had arisen there from the admission of low-caste boys ’’ 
to public schools. In the report for 1890-97 the Director quoted a case xn 
which hasty action on the part of local officers of the Kaim Uisti-ict in requiiing 
the admission of low caste pupils led to Avc or six large schools being closed for 
years, and to the liuts and crops of the low-c.Tste people being burnt in one village. 

Ko subsequent report mentions any ftnihcroccmrcnco of this oharaetcr. Low- 
castc boys arc now educated both in general schools, and in schools and classes 
specially maintained for them by l/ocal and hfunicip.'il Boards and by mission 
sooictics. They arc admitted to State schools free, and arc encouraged by special 
•scholarships, a'fid by gift.s of boohs, slates, etc. llic majority of the low-oastc 
pupils arc found in the Central Division, and they arc more numerous in the 
Kortiicm than in the Southern Division ; in Sind and Kathi.awar the number is 
very small. There arc 48 special schools for low-castc pupils in the Centml 
Dh’ision, some maintained by District and 3ilunicipal Boards, and others by 
missionaries ; the mission .schools arc aided by tho Government. TJjc mission 
schools of Poona, Sholapur, Ahnicdnagar, and Nasik arc chiefly attended by 
low-«istc children, and tho Inspector of the Circle specially commends their 
useful work. jMiFsion activity is greatest in Ahmednagar whore mission schools 
arc .‘■cattcred all over the district. The to'nm of Ahmednagar has also a flourish- 
ing free Board school for low-caslc children, with a iMahar head-master. In the 
Korliicm Division there are Board schools for ]ow-c.astc pupils in several districts, 
and a number of aided mission schools. In tho Southern Division there wore 
32 special Board schools in 1900-01, besides several special schools in Native 
States. The low-caste schools have teaolicrs wlio areoitlicr themselves low- 
caste men or Jluh.amn)adans, since it is not possible to proom’c Ingh-castc 
teachers. Tlic Director siys that the work done in these schools is creditable to 
the masters who are nearly all untrained. At tho end of 1901-02 a Mabar 
pupil was in the Poona Trauiing College, and 17 of the same anstc were in tho 
Christian Society’s normal school at Alimednagar. 


3,201. Tlio following figuras show the number of low-casto pupils in dilTercnt StaUttim #£ 
parts of tho Presidency : — 

Central Di'ri'son . . • 7,304 in 1001-1002 


Northern Division 
Southern Division 
Sind . . 

ICnthiau'nr . 


3,874 in 1001-3908 
1,790 in 1000-1 OOl 
203 in 3000-1001 
12 in 1001-1908 


Figures extending over a number of years arc not available, but from suoli 
figures as am bo found it would seem fliat some progress has been made in the 
Central Division in spite of famine; but that there has been little or no 
improvement of recent yon’s in tho Northern and Southern Divisions, Very 
few low-easte pupils go beyond the iwimary stage of education ; in 1901-02 
only 12 pupils were returned as in the secondary sttigc among tho 7,301 pupils of 
the Central Division. In the same division 200 pupils were being taught in 
industrial sohools, chiefly in tho mission school at Ahmednagar. 

Sn 
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1,202. In the lloport for 1898-99 the Dircolor, after disoussLog the eduoatton 
of the aboriginal races, recorded the following remarks 

Tlio fititistics o£ Bcnfpil ignore tlio other bnohu'nrd races o£ the province, iba 

low-caste Hindus for cwimplc, micli ns Domt, Muchig and JiagdU wlio are as much behind the 
advanced races ns the most backward aboriginal tribes, and who accordingly fctaud in as miich 
need of spccinl measures nnd encouragement. Unless nn attempt i» made to ascertein their 
statistics in the annual returns, it is impossible to say bow far cducalinn is spreading among 


*'“’'”'The following figures show how fully justitied the IJircotor was in his esti- 
mate of the educational position of tho castes which ho mentions 


Clasr of perron*. 

|NrMitnn op MrcBirs* Pr# j,aoo. 

Male, j 

j r»inal-. j 

Hindus generally 

Bagdis .... 

Dorns . . ..... 

Muchis 

127 i 
:in 1 
21 

15 

i ^ 

I : ' 12 

II 8 ' 


And again tho importance of the subject may bo ostimatod by tho fact that tho 
Bagdis alone number over one million persons. 

The Direofor’fi intention to jiroctire sepamte iigurcs for the indigent classes 
ofnon-ahoriginal Indians has been «UTi«l out. nnd .statistics arc given for tho first 
time in tlio lloport for 1901 -02. 'Jlie total miinbcr of children of iniligent cli»es 
attending school ivas returned at 219,401, and nearly 90 i>or cent, of this total 
were in public instilution.s. Tlic statistics go beyond the. Ime Hindu castes and 
include pupils of various classes ; the total was divided between 62*5 per cent, 
Hindus, OD'S per ociil. Muhammadnn.s ami 3*7 per cent . Christum'!, 'Jke follow- 
ing examination results give some indication of the iwint to which the education 
-of the largo section of tho population included under the bcafUmligcnt classes 


is carried ; — 

Kx'i'ninMlan. 

Rnlrantts 

Middle rcholnwhip 
Ujipcr primary 
bow n primary 


Nr.Biler cf 

7 

2g» 
?s| 
G.Vi' ^ 


Central I’rm lures. 


1,20.3. There is still little education among the low-tiastes of Ibc Central 
Provinces; in nearly all of them the number of literate mall’s Is less than one in 
a hundred. Tho Census Superintendent niakev the following commenU on low- 
casto instruction 


For the impure cnsit-. separate •chool'i ^ti^ ••xisl lu th" MaliratU.’v lU-ttiL-l*. a'si when 
low-caste bqya attend the orilinnr* school i Inn an* made to .“it in t'.o verandnb nnd ms net 
tenclicd. The prejudiee is not so strong «« it nseil to Ik*. Inbisnixui of 18!^: tbeliifpcrlti 
General of Hducation state* that ' flip Clinmbi High Soliool had to bp broki’n up <m ofpsv.iwt orl 
the ndmi«'*ion of a few Dhnrboys. _ The tna*-fprs rcsigiml, and, flrangv to say, th'* swcx-pcx »I<o 
resigned.* In the Northern Ilislriets objections of this •ortarelpss niartril, and in SiafOi, 
where it w«.s projKiFcil to open a reprate spIipoI for Glmm.irs. llwrpople stntei that tlierp waeiw 
nifces.sity for tlii.s. ns tlipy would not object to allowing tlieir ebildren t" pit with the Cb-amar 
boys. 


The following remarks arc from the Director’s Kcjiorl for 3903-02:-- 

Separate schools^ for low-castes (Dhnts and Mnlian;) were ojwnpd in the ChatHli Distrirt 
some ycara ago, but did not prove a success. The mero fact of sitcli separation .«cvnicd to arcen- 
tnate caste distinctions and to tend tO hepp the lower-castes law'cr. Oar policy is now to 
encourage as much ns possible the admission of the lower castes into our ordinary schools. Kveo 
though there is little intenningling of such castes, the mere fact of their admission into th* 
schools seems to raise their soi'inl status. 


Rcrar. 


1,204. A.t the close of the quinquennium there n-ns only one special school 
. for low-casto pupils in Bovar ; such schools have hcon closed for the verv satis- 
iaotoiy reason that there is now no difiioully about low-castc boys attending 

number of low-caste pupils was returned at 2,552 in 
frem the of f^iu^^ low-oastcs arc recovering satisfactorily 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES. 


Introductory. 

1,206. Up io the present time little has been done in India for the teaching- 
of defectives. The few schools which do exist are under private management, 
and several of them are mission institutions. They are nearly all aided by the 
State on more liberal terms than those which are granted to ordinary schools. 

Education of tlic Blind. 

1.206. Mashas. — T hree Church Missionary Society schools for the blind have- 
boon established in the Tinncvelly District : a boys* school and a girls’ school at 
Palamcottah, and a hoys’ school at Pnunaivilai. There were in all 30 boys and 8 
girls on the rolls on the 31st March 1902. All three schools arc under the superin- 
tendence of the Lady Principal of the Sarah Tucker College, and aU are aided by 
the State. The Pdamcottah schools receive fixed grants, and the Pannaivilai 
school is aided on the results grant system (the rates prescribed are 160 per 
cent, in excess of those granted to ordinary schools). Eleven of the hoys and 
seven of the girls were Native Christians, and the rest were Hindus and 
Panchamas. The schools for the blind follow the ordinaiy pi-ovinoial ourri- 
culum — ^Palamcottah teaches up to the fourth, and Pannaiviki up to the third 
standard. In 1901-02, three pupils appeared for the primaiy examination and 
passed, one being placed in the first class. Dr. Moon’s system of raised letters 
is used for Tamil books, and the ordinaiy departmental text-books are read; 
frames full of holes into which pegs arc put are used for teaching arithmetio ; 
the oliildren do not write. Industidal occupations are also taught, namely, 
rope making, mat-weaving, mat-knitting, and gardening Three girls were being 
trmned as teachers. Some of the ex-pupils find work as teachers in ordinary 
(mission) schools ; 12 arc employed in this capacity and they are said to be doing 
good work. 

. In 1898-99 an association was started in Madras under the name of the 
Christian Association for the Education of the South Indian Blind, the chief 
objects being— 

(1) to provide school hooks and literature for the English-speaking 

blind on the Braille system, and to prepare books in the vema- 
cnlar Languages on the same system as adapted to the Indian 
languages ; 

(2) to appoint trained teacher.'^ to instruct in reading and writing the 

adult blind in their own homes ; and 

(3) to promote the regular instruction of blind children ns kr as possible 

in ortliimry schools, and separate instraction in reading and 
UTiting in central schools. 

The school started by the association is under departmental inspection ; at 
the end of 1901-02 the association was giving instruction to 16 pupils, including 
two girls. The teaching includes English, Tamil, and arithmetic, up to the second 
standard ; advanced pupiLs are paid for embossing books. 

1.207. BenoaIi.— 'T he aided Anglican JDssion school for the blind at Eanchi 
has about 20 pupils. They leam reading by means of raised tj'po, and 
writing by using figures in the form of lottors made by perforating holes in 
tliick paper. Cano work and mat-making arc taught. There arc also two small 
schools for the blind in Calcutta. The aided London Misaon Sodety’s school 
had only <!• pupils on tho 31st March 1902. Tho Kareya “ Industrial Home and 
School for blind children ” had 9 pupils, most of them boarded in tho estab- 
lishment. The institution, whicli is under native management, is supported by 

ShS 
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subscriptions and donations. The children are taught reading, 'mating, 
ArithuMtio, and bamboo and cane -vrork, etc. The school makes cane chairs 
and other articles for the market. 

1,208. Burma.— The Director made the following remarks in the Bejwrt 
for 1900-01 

Mueation of the This question has been the subject of oorrespondenoe during the 

rear and was discussed at the quinquennial conference. It has been decided, for the present, 
not to treat it as a separate branch of work, but to bring it under the ordinary rules for aid 
to Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools. t. .i • t i , 

A beginning has been made by a teacher in MoiOmem, Maung Pe Gyi, who not long ago 
lost his sight. He has got together some children, and teaches them to read, and .to do cane 
and bask^work. His school will be a success. He has been given a grant to enable him to 
equip his school, and to perpare a small press for the printing of the books he requires. 

' A blind alphabet for the province, based on Mr. Garthwaite’s adaptation of the Braille 
system to Burmese^ has been adopted, and a good beginning has been made. I haVe to thank 
the Reverend Mr. Sherratt for much valuable help in preparing this alphabet. 

3,309. United Provinces. — The "North. India Industrial Home for the 
Blind ” was founded in the year 1886, and its first pupils were poor Muhammadan 
-women and girls who came daily to be taught. At a later date a department 
was opened for resident Christian pupils, and the day school was discontinued 
owing to laok of funds. Up to the end of the quinquennium under review the 
school was located at Amritsar in the Punjab, hut it has recently been trans- 
ferred to Bajpur near Debra Dun in order to secure the benefit of a better 
climate. The inmates now number 70, including 23 women, 21 girls, and 26 
hoys; many of them were rescued from famine.^ The^ school is imder the 
management of a European lady. It is chiefiy industrial and its ohieot is 
rather to give employment to the blind than to afford them schooling. The 
hoys are taught chair-making, cane-work, basket-making, etc.; and the girls 
learn knitting, mat-making, cotton-spinning and tape-weaving. All the pupUs 
learn to read with a raised type, either Moon’s or Braille’s according to their 
capacity. The former is the easier, but the latter can also be written, and 
many of the pupils can write it with faoilify. Religious instruction is given, 
three of the ex-pupils are employed as bihle women, and three are teaclieis in 
other blind schools. The school is maintahied by subsoriptions and hy the sale 
of work executed by the pupils. 


Sducation of Beaf-SIntes. 

1,210. Madras.— In 1896-97 the Church Mission Society started a deaf- 
mute school for girls at Palamcottah, and in the following year a similar school for 
hoys. The two institutions were amalgamated in 1901-02, and had 68 pupils 
(36 girls and 32 hoys) at the end of that year. Two of the pupils were Eura- 
siaus, 46 Native Christians, 7 Hiudus, and 14 Pancbamas. Children are sent 
to the school from distant parts ; oidy 56 of the pupils belonged to the Madras 
Preridenoy, the rest came from Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay, the United Pro- 
vinces, Travancore, and Ceylon. The school is managed by a European lady, and 
it receives State aid on the fixed gi'ant system. A Hindu caste hostel with 6 
inmates is attached to the institution. The course of instruction follows the 
ordinary departmental curriculum np to the fourth standard. Boys are jQso 
taught carpentry, weaving, and mat-making ; and girls, all kinds of needle- work 
andTOoking. Tamil children are taught in that language and aU other child- 
len in English. The infant classes learn their letters and words by means of 
picinxes. Some slight attempt is made at lip-reading, but tbe teacbing is 
mriuly based on signs. 'The Principal has invented signs for all common objects, 
and signs are also used for the conjugation of verbs — ^past, present, and future 
-tenses being shown hy gestures. 

Bombay.— T^e school for deaf-mutes in the City of Bombay is a 
Momau Caaolio institution, and was founded in the year 1886 hy the late Biriiop 

a committee under the patronage of the Roman 
It 5 ? Bombay, and is managed by a Roman CathoHc priest 

sdSol i Sirls are not excluded. -When the 

.graduaul to ^ ® number bad increased 

^pSe At suffer -for the . prevalence 

ga • At the end of 1901-02 thrare were 15 pupils on the rolls, of whom 
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•one Tras a Enrasian, 3 •were Native Christians, 2 Hindus, 6 Parsis, and 8 
Muhammadans ; 6 of the pupils ■wore boarders and 9 "were day scholars, ffitherto 
the Eohool has been located in hired premises, hut it is about to be naoved to a 
building of its own •which has been purchased out of savings. The school is 
graded by the Education Department as a lower primary vernacular school. 
Instruction is given on the oral system, not by signs as in the Madras schools. 
The subjects taught are reading, writing, arithmetic, lip-reading, geography 
(including map-pointing), and drawing. After leaving school the boys generally 
go in for dramng and painting— one of the es-students is said to be an 
architectural draftsman in Government service at Simla dra^wing B120 a 
month. 

1,212. BengaIi. — ^Tho Oaloutta Deaf-and-Dumb school is under the control 
■of a local committee, and about three-fifths of its expenditure, which amounted 
to H5,14.6 in 1901-02, is met by the Local Government and the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality. A fee of B5 a month is charged, but is reduced in the case of poor 
pupils. The school is managed by an Indian gentleman, who has studied the 
art of training deaf-mutes in England and America. Beading, writing, drawing, 
painting, and tailoring are taught to the pupils, who number about 30. A 
.suitable house is to be built for the school, and a site was acquired in 1901-02 
with the aid of a special Government grant of B13,000. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


OHAPTEE XIT. 

EEFOKMATORY SCHOOLS. 


Uteasares tbi* the reclamation of Yontlifiil Offenders. 

The i»ir 1,213. The criminal law of India provides, in -the case of youthful offenders- 

of the male sex, the following alternatives for the ord inary punishments of trana. 
eSeaden. ‘ portation, imprisonment, and fine : — 

(1) Discharge after admonition [section 31(1) (o) of the HeformatoiT! 

Schools Act, 1897 (Vin of 1807) ]. 

(2) Delivery to the parent or guardian on his executing a bond for the 

good behaviour of the youthful offender [section 31(1) (6) of the 

Reformatory Sdiools Act, 1897J. 

(3) Release on probation section 662 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 

1898 (V of 1898) J. 

(4) Detention in a reformatory school (Reformatory Schools Act, 

1897). 

(6) Whipping by way of school discipline [ Whipping Act, 1864 (VI of 

1864) ].* 

The provisions of section 31 of the Reformatory Schools Act apply only to- 
youthful offenders (under the age of 16 when convicted), whilst section 662 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure applies to persons of any age. Any boy who is 
sentenced to imprisonment or transportation, who is nnder the age of 16 at the • 
time of conviction, and who is deemed to he a fit person for detention in a 
reformatory school, may, instead of undergoing his sentence, be sent to arefomui- 
tory school to be detained for any period of not less than three or more than 
seven years. No hoy may, however, be kept in a reformatory school beyond 
the age of 18 years. The Whipping Act authorizes the infliction of the 
punishment of whipping, in lieu of or in addition to other punynnent, for 
certain specified offences in the case of males of any age, and these provisions, 
apply to juvenile equally with older offenders ; but section 6 of the Act, which 
applies to “juvenile offenders” only, gives a general authority for the substi- 
tution of whipping for other forms of punishment. The term “juvenile 
offender ” here includes boys up to tiie age of 16. 


Statirtici 1,214. Table 267 at the end of this chapter illustrates the disposal of youth- 
tLa?4o«i ^ offenders in the year 1902 dn the six provinces in which refonnar 

ofyonthfni tory sohools havc beeniestablished. The available information does not admit 
ofienfleTB. pf ^ complete statement being prepared, and Table 267 is defective in the follow- 
ing particulars : it does not show the number of juvenile offenders fined, released 
on probation under section 662 of the Code of Crimiiial Procedure, or whipped 
otherwise than under the provisions of' section 6 of the Whipping Aot, and the 
figures for offenders released under section 31 of the Reformatory S.chools Act 
include girls ^ well as boys. In Madras out of a total number of 1,066 boys 
who were whipped in 1902, only 664 were dealt with under section 6 of the- 
Act and appear in the table. The most important deductions to be draumfrom 
the figures are : first that the punishment most frequently inflicted on boys 
under the age of 16 in the year 1902 was whipping ; secondly, that the number 
of boys dealt with under the Reformatory Schools Act was less tini.Ti Tinlf the 
number sent to jail; and thirdly that of those dealt with under the Reformatory 
Sohools Act about half were sent to school and about half were released after 
admonition or made over to their parents or guardians. 


* Ab amended by later Aett. 
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Comparing the provincOs one \ritU another strilring differences oome tO' 
light. Tiie proportion of hoys sent to school to boys sent to jail in 1902 varied 
as foUoTvs ; — 


Bengal ..... 

, 1 to 

2*6 

Central Frorinces. ' . . 

. 1 to 

ETi 

United Provinces .... 

. 1 to 

3*6 

Bombay .... 

1 to 

53 

Burma 

. 1 to 

7-4 

Madras ..... 

. 1 to 

13*6 


The largo proportion sent to jail in Madras and Bombay is duo partly to want 
■of accommodation in the reformatories, wliieh leads to a nomber of applications 
for admission being refused every j^ear. Anrangemonts have now been made to 
provide more adequate accommodation in the schools of both provinces. In 
some years applications liavc also Iwjon refused at Alipore, and the school was 
saved from this in 1902 only hv the largo number of hoys licensed out. The 
release provisions of the Reformatory Schools Act are used most freely in 
Bombay, which accounts for considerably more than lialf the total number dis- 
posed of in this manner in 1902. In Burma these provisions are hardly used 
at nil, and the proportion of hoys sent to school is also small ; hence it results 
that in 3902 six hoys wore sent to jail in this provinco to every boy dealt with 
under the Reformatory Schools Act. A few boys aro transferred to the various 
schools from prorinccs wbiob have no reformatory schools of their own. 

1,216. Table 268 illustrates ilie aggre<^te disposal over a series of years of 
male juvenile offenders in the same six provinces, and must be road subject to tlie 
reservations montioncrl with regavd-to Table 267. The position which the table 
•discloses is not altogclber satisfactory. The years 1897 and 1900 were abnormal 
in consoquonoc of the preraloncc of famine and may bo left out of account.- 
Looking at the other years it is not satisfactorv to find tlmt in spite of the use 
made of the release provisions of the Reformatory Schools .-vet and of a large 
increase in the number of hoys whipped under scotion 6 of the 'Whipping Act, 
tlic number of hoys sonienced to imprisonment shows a tendency to increase 
rather than to Mminish. In tlm normal years 1896, 1898 .md 1899 the 
proportion of hoys sent tfi jail to hoys sent to a reformatory was about 4 to 1 ; 
in the years 1901 nnd 1902 the proportion shows a liso to yi to 1 and 4*5 to 1, 
xespeolivcly. Thcro was a very considerable increase in the number of hoys 
admitted (o the Bengal schools in 1902 ; a special investigation was hold with 
a view to determine whether some of the cases ought to have been dealt 
'with under section 31 of the Act ; it rosulted in the release of 12 boys. 


3 ,21G, Some of the reports give interesting details regarding the class of boys ?»rtieul»M 
who arc admitted to the reformatory schools. The following tablo shows for 
throe provinces the proportion sculenoed to detention in a reformatory school on to'te- 
jir.-l coinicliou and after more than one conviction - form»toij 

, leno®**- 


Provincf. 


Madras 

Romhay 

Unitod Provinces . 


Period. 

1 

first 

I .Marc than one 

conriction. 

conriction. 

j. — 

.* 1895-1002 

50 

123 

18118— lOOi 

I2G 

37 

1808—1000 

67 

l.*)6 


Thus in IVfadras and the United Provinces it is not ordinarily the practice to 
send a boy to a rotorraatory school on first conviction, whilst in Bombay the 
majority of the inmates are first offontlers. Most of the hoys in the Alipore 
sohool have been convicted more than onoc, 

1,217. llio largo majority of the boys sent to the rcfoi*matorj' sdiools have 
committed offences against property, and simple theft accounts for a consider- 
able proportion of the admissions. It is stated in tbc Madras reports ibat poverty 
and starvation arc the common causes of juvenile delinquency ; nnd in the 
Bombay reports, that the refonnatory is reemited mainly from Ihcee classes 
wliich MC constantly moving about from place to place in search of a livelihood. 
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Pemals 

jontbfol 

oSendets. 


Xut ot 
■•bool). 


The AKpore school is filled to a large extent by children of the criminal classes ot 
the metropolitan area. There has been an appreciable decline year by year in 
the number of boys from the city of Madras ; this is attributed to the spread of 
education in the city and the growing demand for labour. 

1,218. The following figmea taken from the Madras and Bombay reports 
show ^at many of the juvenile offenders have lost one or both parents 






■ 

Total number 

No parenU 



ProTinae, 



Fetiod. 

admitted \ 7 b 0 Be 
origin WBS traced. 

or 

deserted. 

One pereat. 

Madias . 




1899-1S02 

144 

18 

46 

31 

Bombay 

• • • 

• 

• 

1898.1900 

98 

16 


Of the 96 Bombay boys, 16 had no parent or guardian, 36 had either parents or 
other relatives who were able to support them, and in the case of the remaining 
46 the parents or other relatives were either unable or unwilling to do so. ° 
1,219. In those schools for which the information is given it would appear 
that the pupils are, in general, admitted at a sufficiently early age and defoined. 
for a sufScient leng^ of time to gain the full benefit of the training which they 
receive. The following figures illustrate this subject: — ^ 


School. 

Boys for \rhom figures tiro given. 

1 

Total. 

Not over 13 
ot the time 
ot &dmie«ian. 

Sentenced to not 
lees tliin fire 
jeatn' deteatioo. 

Ghinglopiit . 

In school on the Slat December 1901 

163 

124 

124 

Yerrowda . 

Admitted during 1899-1002 

117 

SO 

74 

Bareilly or Chunar 

Admitted during 1898-1900 

213 

170 

164 . 


1,220. About 69 per cent, of the boys in the schools on the Slst Deember 
1902 were Hindus, and about 23 per cent, were Muhammadans (Table 27l) • these 
figures correspond fairly closely with the propoi-tion of Hindus and Muhammadans 
in the population of the country. Tabic 272 shows that out of 1,028 hoys in the 
schools on the 31st December 1902, only 276 were able to read at the time of their 
admission. It is a remarkable indication of the prevalence of elementary teach- 
ing in Buima that all but 6 of the 86 Burma boys were able to read when sent 
to the Insem school. 


1,221. The social conditions of Indian life do not permit of girls being detained 
for long penods m reformatory schools, and no such schools have, therefore, been 
rat Jhshed for juveiMe offenders of the female sex. The provisions of section 31 
of the Refomatory Schools Act relating to the discharge of juvenile offenders 
after admonition, or on dehvery to their parents and guardians, apply to girls as 
Magistotra Imve been directed to apply them in all suitable 

IB small, and only about 600 females under 
the age of 16 were admitted to jail during the year 1902. 

Institutions. 

to mntofnto B-efoimatory Schools Act empowers the Government 

A ? tise as reformatories schools kept by private 

iS ?? provisions of the Act. At the end of ^e year 

1902, the Government maintained the following schools 

Madras.— Chingleput School (near Madras) 

BomSay.— Terrowda School (near Poona). 

BewpaZ.— Alipore School (near Calcutta). 

Hazaribagh School (in Chota Nagpur). 

United Provmces. — Ohunar School. ' 

Durma. — ^Insein School. 

Central Pro»i«ae«.— Jubbulpore School. 
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A r^omatoiy soliool has beou established at Delhi since the end of 1902. The 
only private school rccognissed under the Act is the David Sassoon Industrial and 
Reformatory Institution in the Oily of Bombay. 

I 

1,228. The Government reformatory schools are the outcome of earlier E«{»i)ii«h- 
arrangements for keeping juvenile offenders in separate ivards of the jails. Pro* 
posals to establish reformatory schools were discussed in the years 1866 to 1868, 
but it was not until 1876 that an Act was passed (amended in 1897) for the insti- 
tution of reformatory schools, the English reformatories being cited as a model. 

Tlie schools 'at CUingleput, Terrowda, Alipore, and Hazaribagh were established 
immediately after the passing of the Act; a school was opened at Bareilly 
in the United Provinces in 1889, and the institution was transferred to the 
old Port at Chunar in August 1902; the Jubbulpore school was founded 
in 1891. 


1,224. The schools are mostly located in buildings of the jail type, and, as Building*, 
stated above, tbe accommodation in several of them is insufficient. Steps have 
been taken of reoRnt years, and are still in progress, to increase and improve the 
accommodation and to provide better play-grounds and more suitable arrange- 
ments for imparting a sound industrial education. 


Control iind Staff. 

1,226. 'When tbo reformatory schools were first established, they were placed Departmental 
under tbo control of tbe Jail Department ; the Government of Madras transferred ' 
the Chingleput Reformatory to the Education Department in the year 1888, 
but in otuer provinces tbo control remained unaltered until tbe Government o£ 

India issued general orders in September 1899 that all reformatory schools 
should bounder the charge of the Education Department, The reasons which led 
the Government to make this change are explained in the following extract 
from the Home Department Resolution No. 874--79, dated the 2nd September 
1899 


Tho seven reformatoiy schools whioh now exist in India w jm estahli’^hed nndor the 
Reformatory Schools Act o£ 1870 and were tho outcome oE earlier orrangements under which 
juvenile offenders wore kept in separate wards ; and some endeavour was made to give them an, 
industrial training. Except in Madras the schools havo remained under the control of the J nil 
Department, and they appear to tho Government of India to have been conducted too much an 
jail principle*. Whilst a strict discipline has been maintained and tho health of tho boy* has 
been well cared for, iiisnflloicnt attention has been paid to tho reformatory training which 
should bo tbo main objeet of the schoiIs. In ])nt6ng the boys to work enough cate has not 
been taken to select and give a good training in some trade wbich will enable thorn to cam an 
honest livelihood on ontoring the world. Tho omvenient utilization of tbe labour has not 
infrcnnently been the first oonsideiation. Tho training has not always been \«I1 adapted to 
teach tho boys solf-respcot and self-control and habits of care .and industry m their work. The 
career of the hove on leaving school has not received sufiloioat attention, and more systomatio 
efforts arc required to obtain employment for them. Tlio information that has been furnished 
rc'rerding tho boys who have left school is very incompleto. and is not satisfactory. Few boys 
are following tho trades feiiight thorn at school, and on the whole the schools cannot bo said to 
have had much success as reforming agoncies. , , , ... ... 

Tho Governor General in Council attributes these dofocts mainly to the association of the 
lefotmatorics with tbo Jail Department, and is of opinion that a gmt improvomont would bo 
effected by transferring their management to the Edneition Department. Reforraatoncs 
should be mainly schools for tho education and reform of hoys, and not jails for tbeir punish- 
ment by long periods of incarcoration. The department whioh has cxpcnonco the training of 
Touth is likely to bo more sneccssfnl in tbe management of such msutiitions than the depart- 
ment which deals with tho punishment of criminuk And apart from these eonsidcnitions 
there are soveml important advantages to ho derived from emphasizing tho school aspect of the 
reformatories. Kativo sympathy will bo more readily enbstod on their behalf, and it will bo 
easier for the boys to obtain employmont. Tbo school itself will bo able to assist them to a 
oToater dc-Tce than it can under tlie FMont system of management. The boys will feel less 
shame at having heen connected with the school, and ivill be readier to nooopt its help and keep 
up communication with it. This will mako it easier to keep a watch over the boys after they 
l«iTe, iioth in their own interest and With « view to secure tho information which is csscntinl 
to enable tho authorities icbponsihle for tho management to asceitam whether the work is being 
conducted on proper lines, 

3 I 



^Q2 progress op. education m .nrou'. 

The succeeding sections of this chapter Trill shoTV that much ^ been done 
since the transfer of the schools to the Education Department to improve their 
charaoter. The reforms are, however, still in progress, and several of the. 
schools have not yet lost their jail-like appearance and traditions. 

f 

ir»aa«ment. 1,226. The Eeformatory School Act requires the Local Government to 
appoint either a Superintendent and a Committee of Visitors, or a Boardof Manage- 
ment, for the government of every reformatory school. The Committee or Board 
must consist of not less than five persons, of whom two at least must he natives 
of India. The management is vested in a Superintendent and Committee in all 
schools except the two schools of Bengal. The latter have a Board of Manage- 
ment under whose orders the Superintendent works. It is the duty of the Com*' 
mittee of Visitors to'visit the school, hear complaints, and assure themselves that 
the equipment and management are proper in all respects ; to examine the' 
punishment book ; to bring any special cases to the notice of the Inspector 
General of Reformatories (who is now in all Provinces the Director of Public 
Instruction) ; and to see that no person is illegally detained. The Board of 
Management has more extensive powers and functions. 

Saperintend- 1,227. The following table shows the strength of the superintending and 
teaching staff of four of the schools - 

' 


Cliiiiglepat (161 boys). 

1 

Alipora (242 bt^). 

Superintendent (officer of the Indian Medical 
Service). 

Deputy Superintendent (rerident). 

Head Master. 

Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Masters. 
Hindustani Master. 

Drawing Master. 

Gymnastic luttruotor. 

Drill Instructor. 

Weaving lustnictor and Assistant. 

Carpentry Instructor and Assistant. 

Metel Work Instructor and Assistant (for 
aluminium work). 

Tailoring Instructor. 

Gardening Instmotor. 

Band and Bugle Class Instructor. 

Superintendent (resident— formerly an officer • 
of the Calcntta Police). 

Assistant Superintendent (resident). 

Head Pandit. , 

Eight Assistant Pandits. 

Two Carpentry Instractors. 

One Instactra for each of .the foUoning 
trades : — 

Polishing. 

Book-binding. 

Composing. 

Printing. 

Shoe-making. 

Tailoring. 

Tinsmith's work. 

Blacksmith's work. 

Gymnastio Instmotor. 

One of the head guards teaches gardening. 

• 1 . , j *1 

Tenwda (ISO boj'B). 

Chnnar (223 boys).' ' 

Superintendent (Bombay Educational Service). 
First Matter. 

Second Master (also teaches book-binding). 
Gnjarathi teacher. 

Blacksmith Instmotor 

Carpenter Instmotor. 

Fainter Instmotor. 

Gymnastic Instractor. 

' > 

Superintendent. 

Head Master. 

Three Masters. 

Six Trade Instractors, etc. 

\ » 

•» , 


O^paredTnth the size of the school, the Chingleput reformatory has 
me strongest staff.. AH the school teachers in this institution are trained men ; ■ 
e teohmcm instructors are certificate-holders ; the g ardfinin g instructor "was 
^ o ^gnoultmal Gardens; and the drill instructor is a pensioned 
gtifc instructors in this and other schools are ex-pupils. The 

view « I increased during the past few years mth a 

10 give a better general education or more diversified technical instruction. 
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ol ‘“y Kagtks-. 


Chinglcpnt 

Ycrrowii 

Aliporo 

Chnnar 

iBeeis. 

Jn1}bQlporo 


Soliool. 

Numbev 

of 

irapi'e. 

Hnmber 

of 

gnardt. 


161 

11 


120 

9 


242 

20 


223 

11 


86 

13 


163 

13 


The mcmbora ot the guard cstablisliment are called variously guards warders 
and peons. The proportaon of guards to boys is much the highest in the Insein 
school. . 


School Life and Discipline. 


1,229. The boys pass the day between their general sohooling, their trade G»n.»i 
work, and exorcise and reoreaiion. The following table shows the daily routine *“*"*'■ 
in three of tho schools : — 


CMnj 
(Senior 1 


^lopnt 

lirioion). 


Alipcro (Winter). 


Ghnnor. 


5-30—6 A.u.-EiBC nnd light 
meal 

C— 9-30 A.M.— Indnsfries and 
gardening. 

9- 8U— 10-30 A.K.— 'iVashing 
and morning meal 

10- 80 A.M.— 1-30 r.ii.-Gon- 
cnl education. 

1.30—2-30 r.u.— Kecreation 

S-SO — 1-30 r.Ji.— Industries 
and gardening. 

4-80— B r.K.— Drill and gym- 


nasties. 

5— 0 F.U.— Evening meal. 

6— 7 P.H. — Bccpeation. 

7— 8 r.ii.— Voinntaty achool 


6-80—0 A.it.— Wash and light 
meal. 

6— 7 Juif.— Drill and gym- 
nastics on altemato days. 

7— 10 4. If. —School. 

10 — 11 4.M.— Breakfast and 
recreation. 

11 4.M.—S P.K.— Workshop. 

2- 3 r.u.— Hecrcation. 

3- 4-30 Mf.— Workshop. 

4- 80—6-30 p.u —Evening 
meal. 

6-80 p.w. until dark — Recrea- 
tion, Icctnies, moral instruc- 
tion. 


6—7 A.1I.— Drill and gymnas- 
tics. 

1“10 AAi. — Workshop. 

1®—11a. 1!.— Bathing and mid- 
day meal. 

11 A.U.— 1 p.u.— Best and 
play. 

1—3 P.M.- Sfhool. ' 

8—5 P.u.— Workshop. 

6 — 6 r.u.— Evening meal. 

6— 8-3ti P.U.— fieligious in- 
stmetion. 


if possible. 


Summary. 


Summary. 

Indosttics and gardening— 6 1 
honiB. 

School— 3 or 4 home. 

Drill and gymnastics— 4 hour. 
Meals and recreation— t hours. 


Summary. 

Workshop — 44 hours. 

School- 3 boon. 

Drill aud gymnastics— 1 hour. 
Meals and recreation— 4 
hours. 


Workshop— 6 hours. 

School — S hours. 

Drill and gymuastics— 1 hour. 
Meals and iccreatiou — 4 
bouts. 

Religious instruction— J 
honr. 


At Insein tho distribution of time is as follows; 6 hours workshop, 6 hours 
school, 5 hour physical drill, aud 4 hours for recreation, washing, and meals. 
In all schools the hoys are looked up at night in seprate ouhiolra. During 
recent years stops have been taken to render the Kfo less jail hko in its 
character. Scliooling has been made more interesting and trade work is con- 
ducted on educational instead of on conimcroial or penal lines ; the uniform 
of the hoys lias been altered in .‘omo of tho reformatories so as to make it a school 
and not a jail dress ; jail warders at Yerrowda and Insein have hpcn trans- 
formed into ordinary peons and watohmon ; and puniBhincnt>i have in some cases 
been modified. Hand-cuffs wore formerly a common form of punishment in 
Bengal ; and tho nhoUtion_ of solitary colls, leg-rings, and hand-cuffs was only 
under oonsidct alien at Insein at tho ond of 1002. 


1,230. The boys arc in general amenable to discipline, and tho ropoits onConiaiiof 
their conduct arc as a rule favourable in all the sohooLs, although each school is 
BomoUmes troubled by turbulent and disobedient characters. Some of the p 

• 8i2 “ 
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' metropolitan boys cause difficulty at Alipore, and it bas recently been found 
necessary to make provision for tbe segregation of the , incomgibles and , 
their employment during workshop hours on hard labour such as oil extract- . 
ing and wheat-grinding. At Insein trouble is caused by hostility between the 
Burmese and Indian pupils; in 19<2 a Burmese boy struck a Madrasi on the 
head during a quarrel and the latter died on the following da^^. The commonest 
school offences are quarrelling and fighting, idleness, disobedience, petty theft," 
destroying property, libbing, etc. A few attempts to escape occur each year, but ' 
they are not common and successful evasioii is very rare. 'Jhere havebcm only . 
two successful escapes during the whole history of the Chingleput school. 

Discipline. 1,231. 'I’he discipline is, of course, more strict than in an ordinary boarding 
school, and in some cases it is still much Uke that of a jail. Thus at Alipore 
the school is suiToimded by a Iiigh wall ; bolts and bars occupy a prominent 
position in all the workshops, deeping barracks, school rooms, etc., and boys who 
go outside tbe school are searched for forbidden articles on their return. The 
parade system is everywhere in, general -use, and boys are marshalled for meals, 
bathing, workshop, and school at .the word of command. The boys are super- 
vised by their instructors and by tile warders or peons. At Chingleput supervi- 
sion over the boys in the play-gr6und, etc.,- is divided between the Bepuiy 
Superintendent, the masters, and the instructors ; much reliance is placed on the 
influence they are able to exercise over the boys out of school hom-s. At Alipore, 
on the other hand, supervision, except in 'tlie' class rooms and workshops, is e.ver- 
cised mainly by the warders. It'is now proposed to provide residential quarters 
for teachers in order that the boys may be- under better and more intelligent 
influence. The monitorial system plays an important part in the discipline of 
all the schools. The monitors-'wfiar a badge and'have certain spechil privileges; 
the position is eagerly sought after*' an&''afford8 a strong inducement to industry 
and good hehaviour. At Ohing^leput there are five nidnitors, and also ten assist-' 
ant monitors assigned as fqllows': four for the four iodurtries taught in the 
school, and one each for draping, singing, drill, gymnastics, band, «nd general 
education, h larked proficiency in the indusiry or work assigned to him is an ■ 
assistant monitor’s qualification. -.Monitors and assistant monitors of the Chingle- 
put school are not locked up at night, and they earn higher rewards under the 
mark system. 

Ponisiimeata. 1,232 In Some reformatories the punishment .system is severe. The follow- 
ing table compares the number of punishments inflicted in each school durmg 
1902 with the average daily number of inmates 


Sobool. 

Avemge 

strength. 

Number of 
panubmcnti. 

Chingleput ........ 

16 L 

1!)2 

Yerrowda . ........ 

125 

17 

Alipore. ......... 

242(al 

1S6 

Hazaribagh 

212(a) 

65 

Chunar 

240 

108 

lueein 

«6(u) 

111 

Jubbulpore .. . • 

161 (J) 

65(e) 


(al Strength on the Slet December 1902. \ 

(b) Strength on the Slet December 1901. 

(ej Nnmba of punishmente in 1901 ; Egaro for 1902 not«Teilable. 

Insein shows the very large proportion of four punishments to three boys, 
and Chingleput comes next with nearly three punishments to four boys. In 
the Yerrowda school, on the other band, the proportion of punishments amounted ’ 
to only one to every seven boys. Dift'erenoes in the recording of minor 
punishments may possibly account for part of the comparative frequency of 
punishments in some of the sohools. The marked difference between the two - 
Bengal schools is said to be due to the comparatively turbulent ^axacter of 
the hoys from' the metropolitan area’. Most sohools show a satisfactoiy d inun u- 
tion in the nhmber of punishments. At Chingleput the ntunber has fallen 
steadily from 219 in 1897 to 132 in 1902, whilst the number of boys not 
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ipiurished has risen from 66 in the former to 91 in the latter year. At TerroTrda 
each year shows a fall in the number ot punishments ; in 1898 the total was 34 
and m 1»02 it was 17. In 1898 the number of punishments inflicted at Alipore 
was slightly greater than the number of inmates, in 1902 the proportion was 
not much in excess of one-half. 'Iho year 1901 was a bad one at Alipore, and 
the number of punishments wns again about equal to the number of inmates. 
At Hnzaribagh there were in 1898 173 punishments among 311 inmates, and in 
1902 only 65 punishments among 212 inmates. At Inscin there were 115 
punishments in 1900 and 111 in 1902. At Jubbulpore tlie number of punish- 
ments fluctuates considerably and shows a tendency to rise ; the following are 
five years’ figures ; — 


1807 . 

• 


• 


• 


. S3 

1898 . 


t 

• 


• 


. . 24 

189U . 

• 

• 



• 

• 

. . 79 

1900 . 


a 





. 41 

1001 . 

. 

• 



• 

* 

. 66 


The majority of these punishments arc inflicted for fighting and ofiHenoes 
against discipline. Common forms of punishments are caning, flogging 
(inflicted in serious cases onlyi, separate confinement, detention during recreation 
bo\u^, penal diet, loss of marks and privileges, fine, and reduction from the post 
of monitor. The punishment of birching was abolihed in 1899 in the Chingle- 
put school, but the discipline was found to deteriorate and it was reintroduced 
in 1900. In several of the schools the only corporal punishment is caning on 
the hand. 

1,233. The principal rewards for good conduct and industry are small money Rewards, 
rewards under a system of marks, and promotion to the post of monitor. WeU 
behaved pupils are also given various small privileges. The following table 
shows the average amount earned in 1902 by each hoy under the mark system in 
five of the schools 



A 

a. 

i>- 

Chinglcput ...» 

. S 

11 

1 

Yerrowda .... 

. 6 

11 

2 

Alipore • « . . 

. S 

12 

0 

Hazaribagh . • , . 

. 4 

10 

9 

Znscia . . . • 

. Z 

S 

10 


At Ohunar the total amount earned was only B170, and the information is not 
given in the JuhbuJporo Report. The hoys are allowed to spend part of their 
earnings on sweetmeats, etc., and the remainder helps to give thorn a start 
when they leave school. At Ohingleput good conduct badges having a money 
value arc given to encourago continuous good behaviour, a boy receives a 
badge for every year spent by him in school without his name appearing in the 
punishment hook. 

1,234. It may ho said generally that adequate attention is paid in all tibe pi^gicsi 
school to sanitation, health, and physical exercise ; and a perusal of the reports for tauning. 
a number of years past shows tlmt the health of the hoys is on the whole remark- 
ably good. At CniNGiiEPUT the physical training includes gymnastics, physical 
drill with and without songs, extension motions, company drill, exorcises with 
stilts, Sunday walks, and tennis, football, and other games. The school holds 
sports. At Yerbowda two hours every day arc allowed to the jt^or 
ebsses, and one hour to the senior classes, for recreation and exercise. Li addition 
to the usual gymnastics and drill in which the hoys receive instruction on two 
days of the w'eek, two days arc devoted to open-air exercises, such as running, 
lumping, throwing the hall, tug-of-war, etc., and on two days the boys play 
cricket and football. The school has two good elevens, and plays against 
other schools. At both AucroiiB and Hazabidagh a half hour in winter and an 
hour in summer are devoted every day to drill and gymnastics. At Alipore 
football and other games are played during recreation time and on holidays ; the 
school has sufCorcd for want of a suitablo play-ground, provision for which is 
now being made. Roothall is ployed three times a week in the Hazaribagh 
school. Two hours a doy are allowed to the boys at Ohunar for recreation and 
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exercise. TJie boys are taught native exercises, Indian clubs, -ffrestlihg, 'etc.', * 
under the supervision of a trade-master who is an expert ■wrestler. The Sttperin- > 
tendent says that the boys do not take kindly to football, and that there is' no ■ 
room for the game m the Eort. At Ins kin the boys are drilled and do gymnastics 
for a quarter of an hour a day, and play football and other games during- 
recreation hours ; the gymnasium, irhioh has recently been put up, is to be sup- ; 
plemented by athletic sports, a modified form of the Terro'wda system being . 
followed. The Jubbolfobis sohoolhasa play-ground, and all boys go through a" 
course of desH-kasrat and drill on alternate days for half an hour. 


3,236. Increased attention has been paid to the moral training of the 
reformatory school pupils since the_ transfer of control to the Education Depart- 
ment. Under the Chingleptjt rdghne the importance of this subject has for 
many years been folly recognized. The influences which are brought to bear 
on' the boys are classed as follows by the school authorities : — 

Smday school— Motel principles are illustrated by lectures, songs, and 
tales. 

Day «c7joof.— Special stress is laid on the moral lessons found in the reading ' 
books. , ^ 

P7(iy-pro«wd.— Careful supervision by the school staff. 

Deputy Superintendent's personal infiuence.—^o Deputy Su'perintendent i 
has been many years in the school and is able' to win the confidence of his 
pupils. 

Jlppeal to religious principles. — The religious observances of all classes of 
pupils are carefully respected : the thread-bearing castes perform the upakarmam 
ceremony ;«all Hindu boys nelebrato the “ tool-feast Muhammadans attend 
mosque on Eridays and may fast during Eamazan ; and Christian boys attend - 
church on Sundays and on important days of Observance. • 

. 'Attention to pYemlent faults. — Particular 'pains are taken to eradicate the • 
faults of lying and pilfering. 

Other means. — “ Among these are the habits of obedience, industry, order 
and cleanliness the pupils are trained to; a judicious s,^ stem of rewards and 
punishments, and the separation, as far as present aiTangements allow, of the 
boys under 13 from those older.”.* 

At Tebbo'WBa special moral training takes the form of inculcating moral 
lessons in the 6'lass toom, recital of moral and religious poetry morning and 
evening, and Sundsy readings. The Superintendent says that ” judging from' 
their generally quiet and respectful behaviour at all times in and out of school , 
hours I would venture to remark that change for the better is taking place in , 
them." At AiiiPOBETnoisil instruction is given, as far as possible, to both Hindu _- 
■^d Muhammadan boys by their teachers in connection with the daily .lessons. . 
Ghiisrian boys reedvo instruction from the clergy, who visit the school every 
■yeek for the pUf pose. At Chunab religious and moral instruction is given 'on a . 
theistic and non-sectarian basis three times a week for half an hour. Eor this 
purpose, the school is divided into two groups according to uge. The moral 
.les^pns are illustrated by narratives suited to the comprehension of the boys, 


< Oencrtil lEdiicntioii. 

The follO'win'g 'table shows 'the number of hours devoted ‘to study in 
t^e'diffdfdnt schools': — 


ChiDglepdt . 


.^Ali^dte 


'Chiiiiair 

'Insein 

Jnllbnlpbre 


. 2| honcB in the junior division and 3\Qr 4 .. 
hours in tlie senior division. ,, 
r 3 , hours, infant and first stand- 
.< ■ ards; 

'(’^i'honrs, higher.standards. 

. S 'iiouTs. 

. 2. hours. 

{ 21 ihonrs in stunmer. 

2 hours in winter. 

. 6 hoars. ^ 

■Is -hours. ‘ . 


►'RetDrt‘if-theCMnglejrat'R»&rtnitD#j^iilitfol'fo<'1900; •' ' 
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1]237. The subjects and standards of instractioH) \rliich follow the general Oumeuinm. 
school ^stem of the province, are stated below: 

Compulsory subjects (reading, writing, and arithmetic) of 
the vernacular coume up to the 4ith standard or end of the primary 
_ stage. Tho Superintendent may permit instruction to be given in 
such subjects as EngHsh, drawing, singing, elementary science, 
history , or geography, provided that this additional instruction can 
be piven without detriment to industrial instruction or proper 
recreation. 

Terrotoda.- Vernacular standards I to IV; reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history and geography. 

AUpore and Razarihagh . — Upper and lower primary standards ; reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Ohttnar . — Lower primaiy standard. 

Jnscin.— Complete middle school course (Standards I to VII). 

Jtibhilpore . — Upper primary standard. 

It wiU be seen from this abstract that general education is carried further at 
Gbingleput and Insem than in the other schools. ' 

1,2S8. Chingleput. — D rawing and anindustry, are taken upas optional sub- 
jcots for the primary^ examination, geography or hv^ene being the third optional 
subject Hindustani is now taught to Muhammadan boys. There is a special sohooli. 
class for boys who have passed the primary examination ; instruction is given in 
free-hand outline, model, and geometrical drawing. The special class is also taught 
English. Eormerly the teaching of English was mainly colloquial ; with the 
strengthening of the staff arrangements have been made to give instruction 
also in reafing and writing. In 1902, 68 boys were taught oolloquial 
English, and 31 hoys reading and writing. Tho time devoted to tho study of 
English is justified by the common use of English among all classes in the 
Madras Presidency. In ^902 there were 9 and 16 pupils in the fourth and 
special classes, respectively. In the five years 1898 to 1902, 86 boys were sent 
up for the primary examination and all but one passed. Since the school was 
founded 361 hoys have obtained the primary examination certificate, which 
qiialifies for lower grades of the public serrice. 

Yeiirowda. — A good deal has been done of recent years to make instruc- 
tion more interesting and profitable, to supply boys with hooks to read, and to 
diffuse general education by reading interesting books aloud. Boys who have 
passed Standard IV arc taugtit a little vernacular correspondenoe, forms of bills, 
agreements, accounts, etc. Examination results show considerable improrement ; 
in 1902 ton candidates went up for Standard IV, all passed in arithmetic, reading, 
and writing, and only one failed in history and geography. 

AxiroBB. — Tho character of tho instruction has been improved ; the staff 
has been strengthened so that the classes are now of proper size ( 9 teachers 
and 242 pupils), and kindergarten mclhodshavo been introduced. 

HJWZ.vRinAGn.— Until recently tho arrangements for general education 
in' this school were very bad; only one hour a day was devoted to school and 
three teachers were required to instruct 840 pupils. In 1900 the hours of 
insbruotion were raised to two a day, .and in 1901 a fourth teaclier was appointed. 

Tho decrease in the strength of the school, the increase in tho number of hours 
of study, and the addition of a fourth teacher have enabled the autborities to 
introduco a proper system of class division and organization with very bene- 
ficial results. In 1902. nine candidates went up for tho lower primary exami- 
nation ; they all psissed and 8 were placed in the first division. 

OuuKAR.— -The instruction given in this school is still not satisfactory. 

Tho pre.sont ourricnlum (lower primary standard) was introduced on the 1st 
January 1902. Tbesobonl is divided into an Urdu sootion (58 strong in 1902) 
and a Hindi section (KiB strong in 1902). One hundred and eigbty-tliree 
candidates were proBonlcd for oxamiaation in the various grades and only 45 
passed. In 1901 all tho 266 candidates failed. 

At luSEiN 78 candidates wore examined by the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools and 71 passed, including five by the 4th standard, two oaoh by the 6th 
and COj standards, and one by the 7th standard. At JuBBUxroRB tho results of 
the examination hold in 1902 were satisfaetory. 
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Tndnstrial Edncation. 

The teaoMng 1,239. Two spcoial proLlems bave arisen in connection ■with, the industrial 
training of pupils in reformatory schools ; firstly, the question of agricul- 

«cenpatioD9. tural training, and secondly, the question of the teaching of Qaste occu» 
pations. Many of the reformatory school pupils’ belong to the runil classes, 
and it is found that they will not, or cannot, as a rule earn their Uveli- 
hood by the industrial trade tauglit to them at school j they either work 
as agricultural labourers or employ themselves in some other way, good 
or bad. It would therefore seem^ primff facie closirablo to give them an 
agricultm’al, and not an industrial training. On the other hand, the 
situation of many of the reformatory schools in or near a largo town does 
not offer facilities for agricultural teaching except in the form of market-gar- 
dening, and, apart from tin's, it is not easy to give in a reformatory school agri- 
cultural training which will be of special use to a boy who belongs to the 
labouring and not to the landholding classes. Table 273 shows the proportion of 
boys taught agriculture and other industries in the several schools during 1902. 
It will be seen that at Chingleput and Alipore, no .boys, or comparatively few 
boys, are trained as agriculturalists, that agriculture is the chief subject of in- 
struction at Hazaribagh,and that at Terrowda, Insoin and Jubbulpore rather more 
or less than half the pupils are taught agriculture. Gardening is taught to 
boys at Ohunar in addition to a wade. The Bengal Government has taken 
advantage of the circumstance that it has two schools, one near Calcutta and 
the other in the mof^sal, to concentrate industrial boys at Alipore and agri- 
cultural’ boys at Hazaribagh.^ Durin’g the past few years endeavour has been 
made to adapt the teaching in the schools as far as possible to the caste occupa- 
tions of the non-agricultural pupils, in the hope that this measure will result in 
a larger proportion of the boys following the industry which they learn. The 
value of general hand and eye training has not been loft out of sight, but boys 
leave school at an ago when they must earn a livelihood, and they have a better 
chance of maintaining themselves honestly if they are equipped with a sound 
training in the craft into which it is easiest for them to enter. It is, however, 
difficult to achieve anything Hko a complete adherence to this principle, since , 
it is not possible to teach the multifarious trades which this would involve. 
Important progress has been made at Alipore and in other schools. , 

f • 1,240. Chingleput. — ^The principal subjects of teclmical instruction are 

the Mverol cabinet-making, blaoksmitn’s work, metal work, weaving, tailoring, and drawing. 

achooiB. In 1902, 74 boys out of 161 wore taught drawing. Carpentry, sawing, tinning, 
tape-making, and wood-carving are taught to a select few. Pupils are, as a rule, 
put to gardening on admission and on passing the first standard, or earlier 
in the case of older pupils, they are allowed to choose a trade. In July 1901 a 
baud and bugle class was formed, and in 1902 there were 15 hoys in the band 
and 13 in the bugle section. Seven bugler posts in the civil departments are 
rested for the school, and it is hoped that the hand hoys will he taken by 
native regiments. The course of instruction and the standards prescribed 
for industrial schools are followed in the reformatory, and in the p^oipal 
subjects the classes are worked up to tho intermediate technical examination. 
In the five years 1898 to 1902, 128 candidates wont np for tho Government 
teohnioal examination, and 83 passed ; free-hand drawing is responsible^ for 
nearly -20 of the failures. Apart from the Government teclmioal examina- 
tions the Inspector of Teclmical Schools examines tho industrial classes 
annually, and ^e tailoring class is examined by a member of a Madras tailoring 
firm. 

1,241. Terrowda.— The 120 boys on the rolls on the Slst December 1902 
were divided among the various industrial classes as follows : 26 carpent^ and 
carriage repairing, 14 smith’s work, 19 painting and varnishing, 14 book-binding, 
and 47 agrioultoe. The agriculture comprises flower-gardening, vegetable 
gardening, and the cultivation of y'owari. The question of securing more land 
for agricultural purposes is under consideration. Seventy-five boys were in the 
training class, undergoing a regular couvse of exercises in wood-work on 
the Bombay system. 
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■ ■^IPOR'E.— Tlio foUomng table shows the progress made at Alipore 

in the direction of giving training in caste subjoeis : — 

HcMOEBB tBAlBSO JK TASIOVB SDBISOT9. 


1807. 


1902, 


C.irrcntry 66 

Book-binibng . . . . ,47 

Cifflowork 16 

Gordeninp . . . , , 12 

Blacksmith's work . , . .11 

Tinsmith’s work .... 6 

Priating ..... 4 


Corpontiy . , 

Book'hinding . 

Polishing and painting 
Blaoksmith's work . 
Tinsmith’s work 
Printing and composing 
Gardening , . 

Canowork . . 

Tailoring ^ . . 

Shoe-making . . 

Cooking . . 


. 38 
. 29 
. 13 
. 20 
. 17 
. 14 
. 21 
. 17 
. 10 
. 5 
. 7* 


* Tho cooks ara ohangad pcilodicaRy. 

Seven boys were transferred to Hazaribagh during 1902 for agricultural 
training, and one boy was transferred from Hazaribagh for industrial training. 
Each industry has its teacher (two in the case of carpentry) who is a selected 
workman, and each of the larger classes has its separate workshop. 

1,243. HAZARiBAGn.— The following table illustrates the change of system ‘ 
which has been made in the Hazaribagh school: — 


Nonnias rniiiian rv TAnions sdohcts. 


1897. 


10C2. 


Cloth wcavinc and tailoring . 1 74 

Carpentry and blacksmith’s work . 29 

Gardening .... 17 


Gardiming and cnltivating 
Weaving . 

Carpentry . . 

Shoo'inaBng . . 

Tailoring . . . 

Blacksmith's work . 

Sweeper’s work . . 

Cooking . . . 


96 

20 

16 

5 
9 
9 

6 
7 


It was found that very fow of the ex-pupils followed their school trades, whilst a 
large number who were taught trades in the school reverted to agriculturnl omploy- 
mont. It was thcroforo decided in 1900 that in future the training should 
he mainly agrioultur.al, instruction in weaving, shoe-making, etc., being confined 
to hoj's who belong to those crafts by caste. A scheme of agricultural train- 
ing ^vas then derised in consultation with tho Director of Agrioulturo. The 
following description of tliis sohemc is dorived from the report for 1900 • 

The agricnltnral cloas is to ho siarted with 100 boys belonging csclusivcly to tbc culti- 
vator clnB‘o«, thoir tuition comprising some very elementary lessons in tbc olass-room as well 
as in the Holds, tho Ic-irning of an ngricuUnral primer, lessons on m.murcs, impicmonts, plant 
diseases, insect pests .and their treatment— nil of a simple kind. Experiments with the enftiva- 
tion of paddy, varieties of siigorcnne, potatoes, wheat, oats, fodder crop and millet are to bo 
commenced on a demonstration farm consisting of 36 to SO ncrca of land taken over from tho 
Jail Department, the waste hnd within tho school compound being utilised for market-garden- 
ing, which forms part of the scheme. Tho hr^’s in tho clnss nre to ho divided into groups, each 
gronp to work under the supervision of a school guard, who li{m»cir should bo a onitivator. 
The gu.ards will 1>o made rrsponsiblo both for the conduct of tho boys and their progress in tbc 
practical agricultural work. The gangs should bo changed from time to time from tho hands 
of one guard to those of another, and the work should ho so managed that c.ich gang should 
have the opportunity of learning every ngricuUnral operation. Enoh gang should, by turn, bo 
employed in plouirhing, sowing, applying manures, watering fields, harvesting crops, spraying 
in'cclieidcs, handling and feeding of cattle, do. The farm overseer .md tho head malt must 
watch and guide tho outdoor work every day. All tho boys of tho class shonld learn both field 
agriculture and market-gardening. 


During the three ye, its 1900-1903 work lias progressed on tho above lines 
with a considerable measure of success. There is a fair demand under the 
license system for boys who havo been taught gardening in tho school. 

3 K 
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244. OnBNAU.— The following tirades are taught in the Chunar school 


Canework. 
Tailoring.^ 
ShoG'inakinv. 
Carpentry. 
BlaoksmitVs worL 


Gardening' and cultivating. 
Cloth weaving. 

Pottery making. 
Stone-rutting. 

Barber's work. 


Washerman’s work. 


As far as possible boys are taught thoir hereditary trade. Pottery and stone- 
cutting were added to the list in 1902. The* Director of Public Instruction 
states that there is room for considerablo improvement in the industrial training. 

1,246. Insein. — The following table shows the average number of boys who 
were taught various trades in 1902 • 


Caipentry and woodoarving 
Canoworic . . 

Tin work . . 

Gardening . . 


. 20 
. 6 

. 21 
. 83 


70 

On admission hoys are drafted into the general school, and aro then allowed to 
select a trado. In each trade subject, except gardening, an annual examination is 
held, and results-grants are paid for passes and placed to the credit of the bojrs. 

1,246. JuBBULPOiiE.— The system of training in the Jubbulporo school lias 
undergone a complete transformation. Formerly flic school was connected with 
a tent faotoryj ajid as many boys as possible wore taught tent-maWng in all its 
branches in order that they might mid employment -with other hired workmen 
in the factory. This system faded to give good results ; the interests of the 
school W'ore subordinated to tboso of tbo factory, and few pupils either stayed in 
the factory after their release or utilized elsewhere the trade which they had. 
been taught. ^ About the year 1897 the old system was abandoned and noA^ the 
principle subject taught is gardening, although instruction is also given in a 
number of handicrafts. Tedcmng follows, as far as possible, the caste ocoupations 
of the pupils, and those who have no caste occupation ore taught market 
gardening. It is said that those who loam gardening find occupation as malig 
and are doing fairly well. In an average attendance of 140 boys in 1902, the 


distribution by occupations was as follows - 

Sboc-making 13 

Tailoring .13 

Painting and cane-wcaving . . 7 

Blacksmith’s work ...... 12 

Weaving 17 

Cai^ontoring .13 

Gardening . . , . , .62 

Employed ns cooks (changed fortnightly) . . 5 


146 

In 1901 the Madras industrial standards were introduced, and. a beginning ^ 
was made in the grouping of the pupils in classes according to their efficiency. ' 
The boys are examined by outside examiners, and rewards aro given to those 
who turn out good work and to tiieir instructors. 


Umployiiicnt and Conduct of Viscliargcd Pnpils. 

fhattet” and 1|247. In the Kesolution of September 1899 the Glovernment of India laid 
empiojment. spcoial stress ou the failure of the schools to keop a watch over their discharged 
boys, and on the small proportion of boys who were known to be following the 
.trades taught to them. It is now recognized that to assist boys to obtain employ- 
ment and to watch their movements and oonduet is a prime duty of the 
school authorities. In discharging this obligation the superintendent of 
the school relies greatly on the co-operation of the district officers, 
and he also endeavours to enlist the aid of employers of labour. Table 8 
illustrates the employment and conduct of the boys released during .the periods 
1896 to 1898 and 1899 to 1901, respectively. It is too soon for the change in 
system to have produced much effect on these figures, and.as a matter of fact 
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the statistics for tho later period are hardly less unsatisfactory thnn those for the 
former period. Out of 910 boys discharged during 1899 to iooi, 2C3 were im- 
traced or not ropoitcd on, 43 had been reconvicted within three years of release, 
and 16 others ivoro Icnown to be of bad character. Out of 726 boys who were 
taught various trades and handicrafts only 105 were following them for a living. 

Tho agricultural figures are Letter, but experience teaches that boys of the agri* 
cnltural classes commonly revoi-t to agrioiiitnral pursuits whatever they may be 
taught in the soliool. Out of those released in 1899 to 1901, 341 bad been 
taught agriculture ( Table 276 ), and 122 of these were occupied in agriculture 
as well as 6C 1)oys'(42 of whom came from Hazaribagh), who had not been taught 
this subject at school. In tho matter of tracing the boys the Cbingleput school, 
where imiob attention has been paid to the subject for a number of years past, 
is the most successful, and only one boy in nine of those released in 1899 to 
1901, remained untraced or not reported on. Tholnscin school, whore ex-pupils 
arc still watched hy tho police,’ was tho least succo'sful and two-thirds of the 
boys wore not traced or not reported on. In Uio other schools the number not 
traced or reported on varies from about one in three to about one in four. 

1,248. Some of the reports give interesting details regarding the employment 
found for the boys. Of the 37 boys di'sebavgod in 1902 from tho Ohingleput ‘ 

school employment was found for 23 immediately or soon after release ; of those 1 
was employed in tlio railway police, 10 were in trades tought them at school, 4 
worked as peons and process-servers, and the rest took to other kinds of work 
such as bazar assistants, domestic soiTnnts, and the like. In 1901, 1 9 cx-pupils 
of tho school were in tho Madras Army, and others arc in the Police and Salt 
llcpartmcnts. Twenty-five boys wore disclmrscd from YnauowDA in 1902 ; 7 
were employed in public factories, 9 wore working arilh parents or relations, and 
G under private individuals. One was a carpenter in tho Poona technical 
workshop, 1 was in tho Mundwa cotton mill, 1 was in a gihning factory, 

2 were in tho Khirkce amimmition factory, and 2 were paintcre in a coach- 
building factory. Tho problem of finding work for tho pupils appears to 
have been well solved. In Hekgai. tho Divisional Inspectors of Schools 
have been able to help a number of boys, and the school authorities also 
STxccecdcd in placing sovoral of them. Three wore employed in the Upper 
Ilooghly mills, two were in the workshops of the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Compny, one was a book-binder in the Victoria school nt Kureeong, 
one was in a Bengal sillc mill, one was a tailor in the factory of (ho Army 
Clothing Department, and six were employed in other Calcutta linns. Some of 
the boys from the Inseik sobool have joined Government normal schools and 
become teachers ; those xvho have found work are said to have turned out well. 


1,249. Section 18 of tho Beforinatoiy Schools Act empowers tho Siiperin- Ljesnsin? 
tendent, with the sanction of the Visiting Committee, to license out boys to 
persons wlio arc willing to take charge of them and employ them in some trade, 
llhicn the Kesolution of September 1899 was written vciy little use liad been made 
of this provision of tlic law, and the Govemmontof India oommonded tho matter 
to the consideration of the Local Governments. Tho experiment has now been 
given a good trial, and has met with a considerable measure of success. In 
JvlADHAS several boys have boon licensed to a firm of tailors, and some 
arc doing well. No boys bad been licensed from tho Yeruowda 
school, imt arrangements had been made with a coaoh-buildcr and cabinet- 
maker to take a few boys. Pifty-thvco bojrs were licensed from the Amro he 
school in 1901 and 1902 : 4 in Ilooghly jute mills, 7 in a steamer service, 

7 in a colliery, 27 in a silk mill, 1 ns an office dufliy, 2 in a Howrah work- 
shop, 1 as n painter, and 3 as domestic servants. There have been a 
certain number of failures, three boys ran away and others have been sent 
bnok because they did not behave well or were unwilling to work ; the Local 
Government considers, Jiowcvcr, that the resnlls arc on the whole hopeful. 
ThirlV'Onc boys from the IlAzAninAon sobool were working under the license 
KX'slcm during 1902 ; the majority wore employed in cultivation, gardening, 
b’laoksmitli’s work, and carpentry. Twonty-two boys have been licensed from 
the JmnmiiPorr.scliool ; of Ibcso 10 bad been released on the expiry of their sen- 
tence and the romaindor were roporlod to be doing well. 


VTt 


* In Ilcp''rl for 1002 thn Dircclir (I itcl tint it ™ proposol to eabv.itute llio Edowtion Dcrartinrnt, 
rking lliroueJi the ngenej nf the 1'Dnn‘y Jn« icc'ors of .SehooU. 
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PBOGRESS OF EDUCATION IN ZNDU. 


Financial. 

1.260. The reforms in the ^tem of management hare added to the cost of 
the schools. The total expenditure on maintenance amounted to Bl,13,l40 in 
1898 and to ®l,36,74i8 in 1902. Every school except Teirowda and 

(the numhers in 'which have decreased) participates in the increase. The profits 
of the school manu&.otoressho'W a fall from B24, 387 to B 12,989. Out of the 
total decrease of Bll,398, B8,688 is accounted for by the Hazaribagh school. 
Ah'pore sho-ws a large decrease, and Jubbulpore a smaller decrease. 

David Sassoon Institation. 

1.261, The David Sassoon Industrial and Eeformatory Institation was founded 
inthe year 1867. It is an aided institution worked under the Reformatory and 
Apprentices Acts, and managed by a local committee. The Apprentices Act is 
an old Statute (XIX of 1860) designed “ for better enabling children, and 
especially orphans and poor children brought np by public charily, to learn 
trades, crafts and omployments, by which, when they come to full a'»c, they 
may gain a livelihood.'’ The school has an attendance of over 200 boys, manv 
of whom are employed in the mills of Bombay. The industries taught 
in the school are carpentry, smith’s w'ork, paiutmg, fitting and turning, 
embroideiy, tailoring, and shoe-making. The industrial training is said to be 
carefully developed; and of the 66 boys discharged in 1901-02, SO are reported 
to be earning their living honestly. The gross expenditure of the school in 
1901-02 was B35,535, of which B3,600 was derived from Pro'vincial Revenues. 
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CHAPTER ST. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS.. 

General Remarks. 

1.252. In Ws Report for the year 1896-97 the Bombay Director said : “There Meaning of 
vill alvrays remain a circle of schools ■which arc in some oases not agencies for 
secular instruction at all, and which in other cases are either ephemeral and 

have no stability, or work upon antique methods and require no interference or 
assistance.” It is mainly schools belonging to these classes which are grouped 
logotlicr in the statistics under the head “ private institutions.” The term may 
be ronglily defined as “all schools which have not accepted Departmental or 
llnirorsity standards, and do not submit to any public test.” Care must be 
taken not to confuse the “ private institutions ” as mns defined with the “ private 
managed schools ” which arc recognized by the Department and which form the 
bulk of the “ public ” institutions. 

The miscellaneous schools wbicb como 'witbin tbc definition of private 
schools arc divided in the statistical returns into tbo following classes : — 

(1) Advanced institutions; teaching (a) Arabic or Persian, (5) Sanskrit, 

and (c) other Oriental lan^gcs. 

(2) Elementary institutions; includmg {a) Koran schools, and (6) schools 

teaching a vernacular only or mainly. 

(3) Other schools not conforming to departmental standards. 

1.253. Private schools receive, in general, no aid from the State, and they are ReUim«U5p 

not subject to regular and formal inspection in the same manner ns public institu- " 

tions. They do not, however, lie entirely outside the scope of departmental m.nt to 
care, and one of the important functions of the inspecting stall is to seek tkem 

out, ndvisG their managers, and induce them to improve their methods of 
secular instruction by the offer of State assistance. 

The Madras Inspection Code imposes upon Inspectors the duty of 
encouraging all bona fide private enterprise by their support and by promise of 
liberal treatment. In Bombat, Deputy Inspectors are instructed to "visit such 
private institutions as they come across in their tours, and to recommend any 
which seem deserving of assistance. In Benoai. many of tho private institutioDs 
(e.jr., pathsalas •vrith less than 10 pnpils)_ are -waiting to ho brought on to the 
public fist, and they are visited by the inspecting pandits who report when they 
fulfiltho required conditions; Muhammadan injecting ofBcers look after 
Koran schools and try to induce them to give improved secular training ; Sanskrit 
toh are also visited and sometimes respond by including themselves in the list of 
Bohools sending up pupils for tho public Sanskrit examinations. We have scon 
in the chapter on Primary Education that ^eoial attention has been paid of 
recent years to tho private indigenous schools of the United Pbcvinces, and 
that some of them have been brought on to the public list. In tho Punjab, 
private schools arc visited by inspecting officers, and they are eneonraged by the 
offer of assistance on easy and Eboral terms. In Burma, it is the special duty 
of the itinerant teachers to find out and visit indigenous schools and to bring tho 
best of them within tho State system. 

Statistics. 

1 254 Statistics for private institutions and their pupils are given in unwluiWe 
Volume li, hut they arc so unreliable that only tho roughest deductions can 
ho drawn from them : an apparent largo variation maybe due more to a ohango 
in the recording than to an actual change in tho number^ of schools or pupils. 

The following quotations from tho Reports of tho Directors illustrate these 

remarks ; — . , , . 

UOOTIAT.— It is difficult to get trostworthy 6latii.ti09 with regard to insfatafaons of this 
kind. They cannot bo compolled to make returns. 
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d-ldi 

BrsoAi..— From n staiisticiil point of view Ilie figrnro’ f<'r pnvnto indilnf-ioT. nro not of 
muoli imi.orl.nice, ni limy do not in nil 

mw«t lie f=.Hcl, to Uic oironmBtnnccB lliat.tlu- iiif.'rniation is l.clievc'l to lio lU'illicr nfcnrM.i nor 
relinble, llioun-li collected tliro«sli tlie onlinavy insncetin-f staff, for tlioro stro no nioitiK of 
icstinjr tlio nccitracj- of tlie fipnirc.®, ns uraally, no ntlendiMiec or other ronri'.tora nro kept in fucli 

Bcliools^iT^^ P 110 VISCF.S. — ^It is very difiiculf, if not iinpos-il.le, to collect ncenr.ile matixliea 
rtenrding private fcliools, institutions tvbicli nrc not jvrmancnt, nnd often have no Fixcl JjfeiJ 
liaWtation, Imt ffivc oecaMonnl elementary inM ruction in nn unsystematie way to the fov 
children they can pntlicr topelher. No doiiht n preat deal of tins kind of ncuvilv i' in exi-t-oice 
nnd i« often not without value, thonph sometimes a mere p’ayinp at fdioil— a fe>-!ile imilatirn 
bv unqualified pornns of what they roo is done eUenlfTC. The difficnllii s intliMmyof 

ohlaininir reliable information are fil)vi<ni‘ly enm pn'.itor tbau in the Ca n of nided rcbool*. 

'J'lio Deputy Inqwclois have, a« a rule, toaeeqit the (■tntementi of teioIuT*, nnd t* innot c’lcik 
their nrenra''y. The nvompo enrolment of sebo’n's in Sandn-it solieol* it ]e.-q than 15, nnd it 
is ppsstbio that in some CT‘es the nitinhen oro ro small as not really to ejnslitut- a lebool. It 

would not therefore bo safe to nrpuc that there wii.s an ine.re:.‘ inp dc'dre f.w female cdnca’ica, 

hecaifc the mimlmts under in.^t metion in pirl-.’ elementary private f.-lmolr are rettirnrsl n.e 2,Ii,',S 
in 1002 np.ain.-L 1,113 in lSfl7. The fipnr- in the inf.-rveninp years flmt.mto so n'markably 
that little or no lelianco can he plaeort ujon th*' returns ; nnd it wmill not he tafo to aentnre 
a merely conjectural explanation of the<c violent thictiuiti )us, even if they were ftccjj.'.td na real. 

IjSS."?. It tvoiild serre 110 useful purpose lo m.nko n»t el.ilioinfc nnnlvfis 
of figures lia.sctl on KUclt.ttnrcHablc tlnla, and it tvill sutlico to menlion the liroid 
results csliibitcd by ibo tables in Volume II. The total nnmborof private 
in.sfilniions iras returned at d 3,000; out of lluse over d,OOl) wro wbijols lor 
teaebing Arabic nnd Persian, Saiwlcrit, nnd Maeatlbi, over 11.000 were Koran 
soiiools, over 27,000 wero vernacular schools, and •tO.’i unro nnclaiiaitiod. 
Advanced .«^obool.s sborv a progrc.s.>ivc Icndi ncy to dtnt>ni«li in lutmbor, and 
010010111.017 vcraaculnr scbools to incivaso; Ibi'^c t- iuloncics are noi, Jiowever, 
common to all jirorinccs. The number of pupiU rolurncd as under instruction 
in privnto institution.s reached the large total of over OHri.OO'), a immher nearly 
twice ns great as that recorded in 18S0-S7. Ibe, increaec is among the impil-s of 
vernacular and Konn schools; there has lieon a decrease as compaivl with 
I8SG-87 in the nunihcr of pujiils in schools for teaching Oriental laugo.'igcs. 
Among !Mijliaininad.an.s, who have a large numhrr of pnjiils in the Koran' 
schools, the perccnt.tgc of pupil-S under instruction in private schools to tr.fal 
pupils under instruction was 23*2 ; and among lluddhi,st<, luanv of whom are 
taught, in iiionastio and lay schools which have not yet come within the depart* 
mental fold, f ho percentage amounted to oO 0; the percentago among Hindus nws 
only 7'G, nnd among Kative Chri.stian.s only fi'O. About ono-lweirth of the total 
numher of pni)il.s were girls ; so no girls rend in special fcm.alc schools, but a 
large number attend the schools for hoys. 

CIrtssc.s of Private Institution';. 

.tralile anil Persian .Srhools, 

3,2SC. Tlic returns of private instiinlions include over 2,000 schools for the 
tcaohiug of Awbic or Persian, alTonling instruction to over 37,000 scholars. 
Compared with 3S0G-O7 there is a dccre.asc in the mnnber of institutions and an 
increase in the mimhor of scholars. Having regard (0 (ho nneertninty of the 
ligiircs no important deduotion can he dramt fnnn these variations ; hut Tables 
277 imd 283, which give sfcitistics extending over a .seriasof years, shown general 
tendency to decline which cannot be accounted forliy more inaccuracy or Incom* 
plctcncss of (be returns. 'J'ho number of .schools is naturally greatest in the 
provinces which have tlio largest 31 uhammadau jicpulation, namely, Ilengal, 
the United Pro vince-s, andtbePunj.ab ; Ilengal alone accounts for ncarlv half the 
total number. 

The jMadrassah or indigenous Arabic and Persian school is usually attached 
to a mosgue or shrine, and is maintained from the endowments aiid gifts of 
tbepioiis. Informer days individual instructors of merit were somclimcs aided 
by the Stale, and landholders and nobles vied with each other in supporting 
^liolars of repute. Several totvns in India, such n.s Gopamau and IChaimhad in 
VJudb, and Jaunpur in the Province of At;ra, have from time to time been noted 
seats oi learning, and students travcllctrio them from .all paids of India, and 
even irom Afgbanist.an and Ilohbara, to attend tlie lecnivcs of noted specialists. 
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The course ol shicly in a]ilnbammadanplace of learning may include grammar, 
Tlictoric, logic, theology, moiaphysics, litcrainro, jimsprudence, medicine, etc. 

Some of tholladrassahs of llio present time aro of a moro modern type 
than the classes of the learned instructors which existed in the days of 
Miiliammadan supremacy in India. Most of them are small institutions in 
'trliich a few pupik read under a teacher attached to the local mosquo ; others 
arc of greater size and. m'dcr repute; wliilsi some have adopted a standard 
of instruction recognized by the Education Ecparlmoal, receive State aid, and 
arc included in the list of publio institutions. An account of the more 
important Madrassahs of Ecngal has been given in the Chapter on Muhammadan 
Education. 'J'licro is a famous school of Arabic and Persian learning at 
Deobaud in the Sahaiunpur District of the United Provinces. 


S.'inslirit Schools, 

1,257. Tlio Sanskrit schools from which returns ate received number nearly 
2,000 and the pupils in them over 22,000. The considerable decrease iu the 
number of schools and pupils wliich the tables show occurred mainly in Bengal, 
and in that Province is duo to a number of toh sending up pupils for the Gov- 
ernment examinations and thus coming on the “public” list. Bengal and the 
United Provinces have much the largest number of schools and pujiils— Benares 
and Isavadwip in tlio Nadia District arc the two great seats of Sanskrit learning 
iti India. There are also many Sanskrit schools in Madras, the Punjab, and 
Assam, and a .smaller number in Bombay and clsowhcic. 

1,25S. jUlcr Naradwip the most important centre of Sanskrit study in 
Besgai is at Bhntpara in the 2J-P.arganas, and speaking generally tols are most 
numerous in the Patna, Dacca, Burdwau, Bhagalpur, and Presidency Divisions. 
Tlic special branch of Sanskrit Icaming for which Bengal is most famous 
is the sj’slcm of philosophy, and Nadiya is tho clnef scat of that study. 

Next to* I^i/aya the favourito subject is Smrili (lawj, but in some parts of the 
province (especially in tho Presidency Dhision) grammar claims the almost 
exclusive devotion of tho students. Tho Furams have their students in Bengal, 
but they arc not numerous ; astrology is learnt for tho purpose^ of casting 
.horoscop'c.s, calculating auspicious days for wedding.^, etc.; and tho Dindu system 
of medicine is taualit in several places. Each teacher has liis special^ subject 
and the students who sit under him devote tliemsclvcs exclusively to it The 
•teachers aro maintained by tho endowments and gifts of the pious they 
oliargo no fees and often maintain their pupils. Tho follomng descnption 
•of the tol as it exists in Bengal at tho present day is derived from a reprat 
by l^Itthamabopadhyaya Mohesh Chandra Nayaralna who was deputed to visit 
the Sanskrit schools of Bengal in the year IBnl 

A t'l is pcncrally located outside tho limits of irhahited places, vilbgcs or towns. It 
conrifts of ono or more long huts with mud or 'wiofcct walls and thatched roofs. Earii hat is 

dirided into comp-irtmcnts, tho partitions, however, not reaching to tho roof. There compart- 
ments in wliith tlio students aro quartered, are of cnwll dimensions, gcncmiy uhnut seven 
fcet fclunrc, and rai-cd banks of earth (wrfij within, very often servo for bedsteads. The part 
of the comijarlmcnt that is not oecnpiod by the vedi is rererved for cooking and other niiriMses. 
All the pupils in a lei, liowever, do not cook for themselves. Some pet their meals free at 

the house otthc teacher. Tho pupils who cook thwr food leccive free gifts of hm and other 
cataWes from their tcadier. Pupils not belonging to tho same cImscs of Brahmans as tho 
teacher always cook for thomrelvos. All tho pupils in a tol arc not free bo.anlcrs. Some of 
tho mintls may be local residents who attend tho tel as dayscholara. Seme pnpils, again, who 
arc not local resdents, nwy ho freely boarded by local residents. Beginners or grammar pupils 

itenctally ate tho puiiils who are so boarded. . , . i i .n j 

^ In addition to the huts that furnish quarters to tho students, there is n hut ealliw 
taTamtt-mnndap, npen on ono side and sheltered on the other tlir^ U measures about 
fact X 10 feet, and is tho place where the teacher teaches Ins pupiK The teacher tokes ms 
scat hero on a mat, and tho pupils take theirs on reparato mats before lum, some on his right, 
fomo on his left, and .'tmo also facing him, if there is no moie room on the nght and “lo left. 
Tho wrrlc hcgin.s at nbout 7 o'clock in the morning and coiitmucs to about noon. All the 

pupils being a«cmbled together, tho tc.acher begins with tho Icntt advanced, and Btadually 
Ks on to the most advanced. The object of this nwangemenl is that the more advant^ 

pupils mav have the benefit of n revision by means of the less ndvanecd. Pupils are disim«?cd 
-Ltlicy finish their lc>.-ons. If (heir day's work is not fimshed m tlip 

and the pupils resume work at about four 'n tho afternoon, and continue it till dusk. In the 

evening, ligain, pupils ar<' allowed to bring iluir dmihts and dinuiilties bejore the 

solution and nt this timo tho tt.achcr also question!, the beginners. There is ver} little of 
clacsification of htiulenls in a tol, each pupil, generally Fpenking, having hts oum ^ 

in Sonal imtaaccs have reme tu o or three pupils the remeWren. bot more than one 
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liook is read by a pupil at a time, and tbe quantity of work done each day is but moderate. 
TWs makes it possible for a single teacher to teaoh each day a number of pupils, each with his 
separate lesson. The work done, though moderate in quantity, is done in a thorough style. 
vSbal discussions are frequent among the pupils, and difficult points are referred to. the 
teacher as occasion arises. Junior students, again, often ask senior students to carry them 
through the lessons they have already gone through with the teacher either that or the previous 
day. This is called “/seeking lesson” (*tT5r BlePl). The hdp^ sought is readily given. 
Exercises in writing are unknown in a tol. The system of instruction, and in some measure 
the subieots taught, are the same throughout the provinces. 1 he Bengal standard of Sanskrit 
learning is, however, considerably higher than that in Bihar (Mithila excepted) and in Orissa. 
In Bengal no boy b^ns Sanskrit without having received elementary vernacular education in 
some pathsala. In Bihar, however, boys often begin their Sanskrit grammar or jyotith 
(astrology), and in Orissa their grammar or lexicon, with no othef knowl^ge than that of the 
alphabet, and they go on learning for some time by rote alone. At the ini&l stage learning 
grammar by rote is the universal practice. Q%e ams of pupils in Bengal range approximately 
from 9 to 80, in Bihar from 7 to 20, and in Orissa &om'6 to IS. Bihm and Uriya students 
who continue their studies beyond the above limits of age repair for their instruotion beyond 
the limits of their respective provinces. 

Teachers and pupils in tols are almost all Brahmans, only a few being of the Vaidya caste. 
The few Vaidya teachers in the provinces teaoh only grammar, bellet-letiret and rhetoric to 
non-me^cal students, and Vaidya students study none bnt the above subjects previous to 
talring up their medical studies. Tol students everywhere are most obedient to their teachers 
and respectful to their seniors. They almost worship their teadiers, doing for them, if need be, 
menial services with the utmost alacrity. The teachers on their part love their pupils with 
fatherly affection. 

1.259. On the fvliole it cannot be said that the indigenous Sanskrit schools of 
Bengal flourish in modern times, although some impetus has been given to their 
work both by State encouragement and by private liberality. An increasing 
number of teachers are accepting the more modern standards laid do\ 7 n by the 
Education Department, and send up their pupils for the examinations held by 
the Government or by associations of Pandits under the auspices of tbe Govern- 
ment. They then receive State aid and are included in the statistics of public 
institutions. Besides awarding stipends and rewards on the results of examina- 
tions, the Government pays fi200 a mouth in small monthly stipends as 
subsistence allowance to deserving students of the tols of Navmwip. Three 
Government stipends are awarded for life to three eminent Pandits of Nadia, 
the flrst two being reserved for the first and second Pandits in Nyaya, and the 
last for the first Pandit in Smriti. Government stipends are also granted to a 
teacher of Nyaya at Puri and to a teacher of the same subject at Bevelganj in 
the District of Saran. Some of the District Boards make grants to tols. 

1.260. The principal schools of Sanskrit learning at Bsnabes are the Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga’s Pathsala, the Bhaskar Pathsala, the Jammu College, and the 
Oriental Branch of the Queen’s College. The first three are private institu- 
tions and the last is maintained by Government ; it is the old Sanskrit College, 
founded in 1791 by the Besident of Benares. These Sanskrit Colleges at 
Benares differ in type from the tols of Bengal. They are large institutions in 
which several pandits and many students are collected together, and in which all 
the principal branches of Sanskrit learning are studied. There are also numerous 
smaller schools in which one or more pandits give instruotion to a smaller 
number of pupils. Many of the Benares students do not live with their teachers ; 
they make their own boarding arrangements and often take their food at one 
or other of the manjr charitable kitchens which have been established by the 
devout in this sacred city of the Hindus. 

In the Punjab Sanskrit learning is less deep than in Bengal or the Dnited 
Provinces. Grammar is the favourite subject ; but astrology is also studied here 
as elsewhere, and there are some teachers of Nyaya Philosophy, of medicine, 
and of other branches of Sanskrit learning. The students live with their teacher 
and are, as a irule, supported by him or by. the devout. 

In the Madras Presidency a special Sub-Assistant Inspector of Sanskrit > 
schools was appointed in March 1900, and by September 1901 he had inspected 1 54 
schools, of which 10 were in receipt of salary grants. The most important of the 
Sanskrit schools is the Tiruvadi Sanskrit high school, maintained by the Tanjdre 
District Board from funds attached to the Tanjore palace. The students are .fed - 
and taught free, and the subjects of instruotion include Sanskrit literature, phfit^ 
sopby, grammar, logic, and mathematics. The school had 69 students pn’ the 
rolls on the 31st March 1902. Next .in importance comes the Sriperbmbudur 
Sanskrit school in the Ohingleput District. . ‘ ' 
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Tlxo Director remarks as foUoTPS Tritti regard to the Sanskrit schools of 
Bombat : " 'ilicrc is a decline in the number of Sanskrit sohools. -The school 
of Shastris. insfructed and instrnoting in old ways, is fast dying out in 
this part of the world. A few of them are still engaged in the Government 
oi-ts colleges, but 1 believe that they are not so good as they w'ero five and 
twenty years ago. 'Whatever tlioy know has been extracted from them by 
European scholars and made accessible to the world in European languages.” 

Sclinnls for other Oriental Classics, 

1,201. Eigntos for schools xvliich teach Oriental classics other than Sanslirit, 
Ainbic, and Pensian have been included in the fables in "Volume 11 in order to 
work up to the gencnil totals sliomiin the returns for 1901>02 and for the other 
years included in tlio statements, Tliey are, however, based on error and 
no deductions aro to bo drawn from them. In 1 890-97 only Bombay and the 
Dnitcd Provinces contrilmtcd to tho total, and tho United I'rovinccs figure was 
entered by mistake. 'Dio figures for 1901-02 are for Bombay alone, Diere 
are 21 schools in Kathiawar in which about 1,200 students, both male and 
female, Ic.'im ^rngndlii, the language of tho sacred books of tho Jains. The 
rest of the Bombay lolal con'.ists of a mistaken entry of 21 .>-chools in the city 
of Bombay whore a little Persian is taught in addition to vernacular Uindustani’. 

Koran Schools. 

1,2C2. Over 11,000 Koran schools with over 183,000 pupils wore returned 
in 1901-02 ; tlio number of schools is greatest in Bengal, tho Punjab, the "United 
Provinces, and Bombay in tho order named. The number of pupils, but not 
the number of sohools, shows a progressivo rise over the last tlirce quinquennial 
periods. 

The statistics give an inadequate notice of the extent to which Koran 
teaching prevails in the Muhammadan community. Every orthodox Muham- 
madan should bo able to rccito somo or all of the verses of tho Koran, and 
every Muhammadan parent jcgnrds it ns a sacred duty to afford life cbildron 
instniolion in such recitation. It is tho common practice for a well-to-do 
IMifiiamm.'idan to engage a liiottji to teach his ohildron, and tho Mianji 
is allowed to invite poorer neighbours to send their cliildren to iiim for 
inslrnclion. In ibis way girls as well as boys are taught in an innumerable 
number of small sohools, many of which find no place in tho returns. They 
lc.nrn nothing beyond tho Arabic nlphabot and tho chanting by roto of Koran 
versos ; and flioy do not understand tho words they rccito. 

Koniu sohools or jllaktabs .ire also coumionly nttaclu'd to local mosques ; 
the ehavacter of the tenehing in these schools is generally similar to that of tho 
houscfiold sohools, hut occasionally elemontary vernacular instiuoCion is also 
given. On thi; whole, whatever bo tho value of their religious training, 
from the secular point of v iew the Koran schools occupy a very low place in 
tho general system of eduoalion. Some account has been given in ihc Chapter 
on Primary Educ.'itioii of tho endeavour made to induce tho Mahtabs to giro 
more and belter secular Icaohing. 

' Venwentar Scliools, 

1 ,2G3. Tito number of private schools teaching only or mainly a vernacular 
language w ns relumed in 3 901-02 at over 27,000, and tho number of pupils in such 
schools sit nearly 370,000. Burma accounts for more than onc-thinl of tho total 
number at pupils, and amonc other provinces the numiicr of pupils is greatest in 
Madras, the United Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, and tho Punjab in tho order 
named. Tho numlicr of pupils returned shows a largo progressive increase and 
has more than doubled during llio period 1887-88 to 1901-02. During tho quin- 
quonnium under review tho largest inorcaso (nc.arly 48,000 pupils) has boon in 
Buima j II considcrnblo inorcaso has also iakon plnco in hladras, Bengal, and the 
United Provinces; on tho other hand Bombay shows a largo docroaso and tho 
Punjab a smaller ono. 

Tlio rise in Burma is duo p.artly to tlio transfer from tho public list of a 
humlitir of schools too hastily rcoognizedhy tho Deparlmcnt, and also to the 
dispovery of new scliools by the ifincrant tcnchors. In tho Punjab tho docroaso 
Ims been confined to male pupils; Ihe Director says that tlio rudimentary 
instruction imparted in tho private sohools is no longer considered suHioient by 

8 z. 
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the people for their hoys, who are either sent to receive their education in 
public schools, or are employed to help their parents in domestic or other 
business. The Director also says that the Department does its best to encouraa-e 
private schools by awarding grants on very easy terms. Lately, very liberal rul^ 
have been framed for the award of grants for industrial subjects taught in 
these schools ; hut owing to the inefficiency of. the teachers, and to the private- 
schools for boys having lost the confidence of the people, these institutions are 
declining from year to year. 

1,264. The vernacular private schools belong to two main classes, firstly 
indigenous schools which have not accepted the departmental standards*or have 
not worked up to departmental requirements, and, secondly, new schools which 
are started with the intention of securing State aid, but which have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining a place on the recognized list. We have seen in the Chapter 
on Primary Education that the first of these classes was in former days the main 
recruiting ground for the Educational Department in several provinces but that 
it has now been nearly exhausted except in Burma, there, a large number of 
monastic and lay schools have not yet made up their minds to comply with the 
simple requirements on which the receipt of State aid depends. 


Other Schools. 

_ 1,266. Under this head are included a number of miso'ellaneous institutions 
which do not conform to departmental standards. The Madeas and Bombay' 
Eeports do not give any detaila as'to the character of these schools. The Bengap 
Director says that they are of a nondescript kind, teaching any subieot and 
anyof theyerMoulme ; the most important are the K^ungs, 6t Buddhist 
monastic sohooh, in Obitt^ong. In the Punjab the majority aie mission schools 
for low-^e children. No schools are returned under this miscellaneous head 
in the United Pbovinobs. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 


Introdnctory. 

1.266. It IS the ousiom to dovoto a separate chapter of the Quinqueiuiial soop# of the 
Education Eeviours to physical and moral training ; and although these funda- 
mental aspects of education have been disoussed in the chapters which- treat of 

the various grades of institutions, we will now follow precedent to the extent 
of passing the subject in general review. 

1.267. The discipline maintained in Indian colleges and schools, and the OuDoguoD of 
general effect on the rising generation of the system of public instruction, first 1887-1889. 
received comprehensive consideration in a discussion initiated by the Govern- 
ment of India with reference to the Report of the Education Commission. In a 

letter addressed to the Local Qovommonts on the 31st December 1887, the 
Government of India said : — 

It ie only witliin comrarntiTcly recent times tlmt the Government has come to deal with 
public inttruction on tho present wide scale, its first efforts having been directed more towards 
snppljing a course of literary inrfructinn for a few Etndonts of exceptional ability than towarfs 
'the wlioletnle dif semination of 'WcEtciJi learning. It thus camo to pass that tho want of a 
standard of diFcipline in onr Indian public fchcols and colleges was not at first felt ; it became 
monifest only in moro recent years with tho over-growing demand for education according to 
European jirinciplcs and cf a purely Fe(ular character. 

It cannot bo denied that tho goncntl ostcnFion in India of education on these principles has 
in Eoroo rocafuro resulted in tho growth of tcndcnoics unfavourable to discipline ami favoniable 
to iiroveicnce in tho rising generation. S>'oh tendencies are ) robably inseparable from that 
cmBncipalion*ef thougb't which is one tf the most noticeable I csults (f our educational system. 

But though inevitable under the circumstacccs of this country, they are nevertheless, it will 
he admitted, tendencies which need control and direction, fo far as control and direction can ho 
supplied by a judicious s}'8lcm of scholnstio discipline and of such moral tiaining ns our policy 
of strict neutrality mi religious matters enables us to apply. 

Tlic Goverament of India went on to suggest reforms that might he 
intioduccd with the object of “ the elevation of tho tone of colleges and schools • 
and tho training of the present generation of students to those habits of self- 
respect which find expression in submission to authority, temperate language, 
and deference 1«) the judgment of those older than themselves.” The discussion 
which then ensued culminated in the Homo Department Resolution No. 6— 

3'^-383, dated tho 17th August 1889. ^51mt Resolution did not introduce a new 
system into the educational world, hut it laid emphasis on the various influences 
on which reliance should he placed in moulding the character of the students 
trained in the public schools. 

1.268. These influences may ho classed broadly under tho following main Moral 

, , infincncei. 

heads : — 

(1) Tlic maintonanco of well-managed hostels. 

• (2) Physical training and tho encouragement of manly sports. 

(3) Tlio influence of carefully trained and scleoted teachers. 

(4) The maintenance of a high standard of discipline. 

(5) Social intercourse between teachers and pupils in tho play-ground 

and elsewhere. 

(0) Tlio selection of toxt-hoohs, such ns biographies, inculcating a whole- 
some example. 

1 269. Direct religious instruction has not been included in the above list Boiigiong 
hccanso tho existence in India of numerous creeds, differing widely from one 
anotlicr and from tho faitli of the ruling power, lias made it essential for the 
State to assume a position of strict rolipous neutrality in its relations with 
public instruction. This principle was emphatically asserted in the Despatch of 

3 L 2 
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1864 and has erer since been rigidly enforced. ^ The Government schools are 
open to persons of all classes, and religious instruction does not, and cannot, form 
any part of the curriculum. Beligion is, however, taught in many denomina- 
tional schools under private management, as well as in the mission schools; and 
provided only it imparts sound secular instruction, a private institution is 
^gihle for State aid whatever be the religious tenets that it teaches. 

Hostels. 

Gtneni 1,2'70. Hostels have beenplacedat thetop of the above list because the exis- 

nnatln and {gnoe of a well-mauaged boarding house affects fundamentally the character of the 
itAtutia. fligcipiinp and training afforded by a college or school, and gives far greater scope 
for the operation of the remaining educational influences. Details regarding the 
boarding houses attached to different classes of institutions have been given in the 
appropriate chapters, and it will therefore suffice at this point to make a brief 
analysis of the general statistic® and to notice some remarks made . by the 
Directors. The Government has for many years past continuously urged the 
importance of boarding houses in the college and school economy, and it is 
gratifying to be able to record a considerable extension of the system during the 
quinquennium under review ; the number of boarding houses increased from' 
about 1,000 to about 1,300, and the number of boarders from under .36,000 
to over 51,000. Those figures leave out of account boarding houses in Burma 
where a mistake in the earlier figures vitiates comparison ; there are other 
discrepancies, bnt they are not of sufficient magnitude to interfere with the 
general result. The ordinary village school is, and must be, a day school, 
the boarding houses recorded under this head are mainly special schools 
(orphanages, mission schools, eto.) and in all only one primary school pupil 
in 196 was a hoarder in 1901-02 ; among the pupils in secondary schools 
the proportion was one in 20, and among college students one in 7. Out 
of the total number of 1,419 hoarding houses, 636 were under public, and 
888 under private, management. Most of the public managed hostels belong 
to the tTnited Provinces and the Ptmjab ; between one-third and one-half hf 
the private managed institutions are aided by the State. Two hundred and 
fifty of the boarding houses are for ^rls and nearly 14,000 of the hoarders are 
females ; the proportion of boarders among girls is, therefore, much higher 
than among boys. Many of the boarding houses for girls belong to mission 
institutions. 

ProTinoiai 1,271. The hostel system has come into most common use in the Pun^tas, 
■pogtm. vrhere practically all of the more important educational institutions have 
hoarding houses attached to them. In this province the proportion of 
secondary school pupils to hoarders is only 7 to one. The account given by the 
Director shows that the hoarding houses of the Punjab vary greatly in merit. 
The Unecei* Peoyinoes may be placed next in order to the Punjab ; here most 
colleges and many schools have their boarding houses, good, had, and indifferent. 
The Director makes the following remarks regarding the importance of careful 
supervision ; — 

The extension of the hostel system in colleges and of boarding houses in schools, if on the 
lines desired by the Government of India, should he a powerful instrument of moral training. 
On the other hand, if these institntions fall into the bands of nairow-minded or noprincipl^ 
persons, they may he a source of positive moral evil to the students residing in them, and to the 
community at large. 

The people of India do not seem now-a-days to concern themselves so much about ths 
training of their boys in the elements of common morality as about the safeguarding of their 
girls j hence it is that any arrangements, however deficient and however faulty, that may be 
trade for the snpemsion of EOhool-bojB in boarding houses are accepted without complaint or 
murmur ; while scarcely anything pleases that may be done to look after girls when away from 
^ the custody of their natural guardians. The influence of a good superintendent of a hostel or 
boding house, who should stand in loco parentis to pupils, is not fully appreciated, is not 
peAaps understood, and is rarely demanded in school or college by the parents or guardians. 
Yet it is often the one thing needed to make snie that education shall be a good to bo desired 
rather than an evil to he citcamscribed. 

1,272. In Madras there are hut few hoarding houses for children of the 
population ; out of the 178 boardinghouses included in the statistics for. 
1901-02, .j^7 fgj. Europeans, 127 for Native Christians, 16 for Hindus, and 
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19 for Pfinchfiinas. Pcsidcs (he hostels and boairding houses proper, there are 
similar institutions licensed for colleges under the Uuiversity Begulations, in 
which some of the students board and lodge. 

1.273. In lloMHAT, art colleges usually have rooms for students, but the 
accommodation is often insufficient. There are not many school boarding houses, 
those that c!cist belong mainly to training schools, mission schools, and a few 
State high schools. The Director considers “ that one of the most pressing pro- 
blems of the day is the provision of decent accommodation for the boys attend- 
ing the public schools of the country,” and he emphasizes this opinion in the 
following passage : — 

Hostels OR Boarbiho Houses.— There is no subject of greater importance than this, and 
it is eatiefaetoiy to find that its importance is now being recognized. A visitor to an Indian 
school, if ho inquires of the jrapils how and where they live, will find that many of them, having 
neither friendfl nor relations in tin- town in which their Bchool is, live in what is called on hotel. 
This means that they have a small, dark, dirty room in a house probably sitnat^ in the filthiest, 
bcciiuso in the cheapest, part of the town. Their surroundings are insamiary ; for food they must 
take what they can gor. and when they can gat it ; their morals must take care of themselves 
If it were simply n question ot food, I should stili regard it as one of pritne importance. In old 
days in India a good meal and a rest intervened between a boy's morning and evening sohool 
•hours. Now things are changed. The family brcak&ist must be served early enough to 
allow the head of the household to partake of it before he goes to his daily work. The 
hoy's stcmoch must accommodate itself to the Tcquiromcnts of a Government oliice. I am glad 
that T wa« not brought up in a conniry where it was thought unnecessary to give a school boy 
a square meal between breakfast and supper. When, as is the case in hotels, the food, wa;n it 
docs come, resembles Dr. Johnson's famous log of mutton, the' boy’s constitution must snfEet> 
ospcchilly wlun, ns is now the case, we require him, when his school work is done, to be drilled or 
to play cricket. Games, wliicli are a healthy recreation to the well fed, simply exhaust the 
sy^m of those who are practic.'illy starved s and actiye habits arc beneficial only to those who 
can get plenty of wholesome food, well served, at moderate intervals of time I used to think 
that the problem could be solved by getting masters of schools to keep boarding bouses as they 
do in Dngland, and ns ma‘<ters of English schools do hero. Bnt I found that a Brahman 
gcntlomnn would loso caste it ho 'lot lodgings.’ Moreover. the admission of a number of 
sirangers into the house is repugnant to Hindu feeling. Another difficulty is that masters are 
constantly transfer! cd from one school to another. The head master of Karwar is trying the 
experiment, and if it can only bo shown to be profitable, I am inclined to think that the pre- 
judice against u might disappear. Ilio managers of the Now English Sohool opened a board- 
ing house some years ago for tlicir mofussal students, but unfortunately plaguo appeared before 
tbo experiment bad had a fair trial. 

1.274. Bengal willi its vast school population has only a few hundred 
more hoarders than the Punjab, but tho hostel system is gaining ground and 
the number of boarders increased by nearly 60 per cent, during the period 
Tinder review. Tlic great majority of the hostels are under private management, 
and most of them are unaided. An important step was taken in 1900 for the 
improvement of the "messes” in which many students lived under conditions 
which wore apparently not much better than those of the Bombay “ hotels." 
'dhio Director gives the following account of this matter 

Besides those hostels directly attached to schools and colleges there are wiy largo numbers 
.of mosses ;it largo centres of education liko Calcutta, Dacca, Fntna, etc., in which students live. 
Theso mosses have hitherto boon totally unnoticed, ond their inmates were entirely loft to them- 
selves. The results have been very disastrous to many young men who, being under no control 
and totally nneared for, liavc not bean able to resist tho temptations of cities. Tho houses in 
which thoso messes wero bold wore, in many eases, quite iusanitary. Such a state of things was 
greatly detrimental to the moral, physical and intellectual welfare of sludonts To put a stop 
to this a sot of rules was sanctioned by Go^Grnmout, in 1900, for tho managomout of students' 
messes, the chief features of which are — ( I ) that “ all messes must bo duly liconsed or approved 
by the pAncipal of a college, or by tbo headmaster of a high English or middle school, as fit 
places for the residence of students in Calcutta, however, tho s.anitaiy condition of the house 
must bo certified by tho Ilonlth Department of tho Calcutta Municipality ; (3) that "they are 
under the inspection of the Inspector or tho Assistant Inspector, or any other person appointed 
by Oovemmont or by tbo Education Department (S) that " principals or headmasters licens- 
ing messes are to inspect them frequently, or have them inspected by officers deputed by them;'’ 
(4) that "a superintendent is to bo appointed by snob principal or headmaster from among 
the inmates, who will have to report any serious broach of monlily or disdplinc to the prineijial 
or headmaster, and otherwise render hplp in suoh matters and (S) that " a conduct regis- 
ter has to bo kept by tho superintendent.’' 

1,276. In Burma there wero at the end of 1901-02, five Government 
hostels atiaohed to tho Bsngoon Collogo and to training and high schools ; three 
municipal school hostels (Akyab, Bossein, and Promo) ; 34 aided hostels 
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lielonein" to missions and native managers; 16 unaided hostels kept by Terna* 
oular school- managers—" Burmese, Karen, and lamil ; and 26 mission hostels for 
girls. These institutions had a total number of about 4,000 inmates. ' 

^ 'l,2’76. In the ObnteaIi Pbovinobs the figures show little variation, but it 

Vni be seen from the following extract from the Director’s Report that there 

has, nevertheless, been real progress , 

In the last quinquennial report of these provinces it was pointed out that the main defect 
of onr educational STstem was the lack of suitable boarding aecommoclation for students wl o 
come to large centres and who have no parents or guardians to whose care thej- can be entrusted, 
and allusion was made to thf stq)B that had been taken to encourage and promote the hostei 
system In the quinquennium under review, no efforts have been spared to extend and improve 
this system. The hostel attached to the Jabbulpore Collego has been enlarged. Excellent 
hostels have been provided for the Hoshangabad and Sanahalpur High Sohoole, and funds have 
been allotted for the erection of a hostel for the Raipur High School. A prtion of the old fort 
in Saugor has been asagned for the use of the Sangor High School students. A mca'ure, how- 
ever, of, I tlAik, BU^me disciplinary importance .was taken in tjie year 1 901, viz., the framirg 
of new rules regiilating the residence of students in colleges and sdioolB. Under these rales, no 
student can be admitted to a college, a high or Anglo-vernacular middle tchodl, unless he 
lives either (1) with his parents or with suitable guardians; (2) in a hostel recognised by the 
Director of Public Instruotion : (.'*) in Mgings licensed ns such by the Director of Public 
Instmotion. I consider this the most important step that has been taken in the matter of 
discipline and moral training dining the last five years, and I have no doubt that it will Lave 
an excellent effect on our colleges and schools. Supplementary to this, arrangements were 
made last year to introduce what is knovm as the " tutorial sj-stem.” This is briefly an attempt 
to encourage teachers to take an interest in their pupils' life and ocenpations outside the school' 
walls There is, as has often been remarked, too great n tendency amongst professors and- 
'masters to regard their work as finished with the conclusion of the lecture or lesson. Under the 
" tutorW system " students are arranged in batches, nit according to class but accordin» to 
propinquity of residence, and are assigned to the care of a “ tutor ' The duties of the “tutor ” 
are to visit his pupils from time to time in their houses, to enquire into all alleged cases of sick- 
uess, absence from the class or the like, to attehd in turn at their games and sportc, to watch 
their progress, and gfenerally to look after thdhr moral and physical wdftire. The “tutor”, in 

feet, is less of a teacher and more of a “gum” The system has been too short a time in 
existence to hazard an opinion as to its ultimate success, but it will ho admitted that the. 
principle is a sound one. 

] 1,277 In Assam there were 18 Government and 39 untrtded boarding 

houses at the end of 1901.02 ; the Government’ hostels were attached to the 
Ganhati College and to various high schools and training schools. On an avomge 
both Government and unaided hostels are small, and there ivere in all only 852 
boarders at the end of 1901-02— a lai^e increase over the total (658) for 1896-97. 

In Hebab also there has been a large increase ; here tliorewere in 1901-t(2- 
ten aided and unaided hoarding bouses attached to the training school, and to 
Government high schools, e*rc . ; and six mission schools, uhere the children 
(mostly orphans) are boarded under the excellent supervision of I he mission- 
aries. 

Physical Exercise and Games. 

Geaeraire- 1,278. The physical side of education receives on the whole adequate 

•“* •• attention in sohools for boys. Great care has been beston ed of recent yearn on 
•drill, gymnastics, and athletio sports, and the result has been successful. Indian 
boys have developed a liking and an aptitude for gymnastics, tennis, cricket,, 
football, and other games, and have thus become subject to the ffifluence which 
has exercised so great and beneficial effect on the youth of England. Inter- 
school and college sports have done much to foster this liking, and have helped 
to create a spirit of school patriotism. In town schools the provision of-snitahle 
play -grounds continues, in many places, to be a serious difficulty ; but*faauch has 
been done during the quinquennium under review to supply this need. The- 
regulations of the Local Governments on the subject of physical training and 
the measures taken to carry them out have been noticed in the chapters on 
general education. It will now suffice to reproduce the general remarks on 
•the subject contained in the Directors’ Beports for the year 1901-02. 

1»279. Mauxab. — ^P rovision for gymnastic instruotion was made in 6,703 schools and 
eoton. colleges out of a total number of 20,792. In 1806-97 the number was 4,527 out of 21, 705. In 
the majority of institniions, however, in which gymnasfacs are not taught, exercises in 
am calisthenics are provided for. Clubs for games and sports exist in most colleges and high 
schools, while in Madras and in some mofassal towns inter-school tournaments are held every- 
year. 
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Bombay.— S ubject to what I have said on the subject of food I regard the creation of an 
interest in sports among the boys of the country as one of our ureatest nchievements in the deld 
of education. iVe wan to turn out not pedants but men. Games not only improve tlie physique 
of boys and youn^ men, but tliey generate a chivalrous sentiment, a spirit oi accommodation, 
and etpnt de enrpt. They brin? together and promote good feeling between members 
of different castes and classes and the management of tbeir gymkhana affairs is an 
elementary training in bnsiness to college students. Every country has its own vices. The 
vices of India have been, 1 think, those which spriner from want of healthy occupations and 
interests for leisure time. When I see college students rushing from lecture rooms in eager 
competition to get a place at the nets, or on the T^uis oeurts, at to secure a boat on the river, 

1 feel that there is not much amiss. In public schools boys are now drilled and put through 
gymnastic exercises, and besides this they play cricket in many places and also their own native 
games. Physical training is a oompulsoiy subject in the training colleges, "'hat schools 
chiefly require are play-gronuds and apparatus. A games fee is levied in most high schools, 
but amongst peor boys this does not amount to much. In colleges the gymk'ianas are most 
popular institutions, and the keenest interest is shown in everything eonnerfed with them. In 
the college which 1 Itno-v best students willingly pay a high rate of subscription and the 
annnal income is from to B'l.OUU. One of the most creditable achievements that 

I know of is the cricket ground at Deccan College which is entirely the creation of the 
undergraduates. They raised the money, made the plans, and supervised the work. The 
question of play-grounds for schools is a very difficnlt one It is difficnlt to get space in towns • 
yet, if the school is outside the town, boys are unwilling to go to it His Excellency Lord 
Northcote has given a great stimnlns to orieket by presenting a Challenge Shield to bo 
competed for annually by undergraduate teams representiug the colleges affiliated to the 
Universiiy. ■ In Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, Hyderabad and Karachi Athletic Associations 
for groups of schools have been established and in connection with these annual sports and cricket 
matches are held. T was present at the sports in Poona this year. The competition was very 
keen, and I noticed that the native boys made a much better show than last year. The scene at 
the tug of war brought to my mind iffie passage in which Thucydides describes the feelings and 
gestures of the on-lookers at the great struggle in the harbour of Syracuse. 

BeNOi.!,. — In Government eollages and sohools.physioal exercise of soma kind or other is 
compulsory on the students except those exempted by medical ceriafleate. In most high schools 
■under public management there are gymnastic teachers, but gymnastics seem to tie less popnlm 
than such gamen as football and cricket. In middle and primary sohools ontade towns and 
head-quarter stations boys generally play country or indigenoa» games, the appliances for whioh 
cost thorn litUe or nothing. At district head-quarters and other large centra rf ednatao^ 
activity football, cricket and lawn tennis are, practically, the only games played. Di^ hw 
been systematieally introduced in all high and in many middle and primary schools, although 
its educational value has not yet been fuUy appreciated. There is, however, no doubt, that the 
. importance of phpical training has been fully reaUsed bv all who tike an interest in the 

education of young people. .... - jv! 

Usitbd Pbovixces -P hysical education in the larger and better equipped schools rereives 

quite 08 much attention as it deserves. In some of the poorer sehools sitot^ in the heart of 
'kree cities, there is no other means of providing for it, for want of play-grounds, than by 
putting the boys through a eontse of dumb-bell exercises. The Inter-sehool lour 'aments have 
developed into exciting contests for trophies, and so keen is. the TOmpetition that athletes appear 
to be in greater demand than scholars in some sohools, where indeed they are specially retain^ 
to reprerent their schools at the tournameuts. la the 3rd circle it has been found neoessaw to 
limit the age of competitors in order to exclude young men, sfalful at games but with little 
aptitude fw study, who were topt on at school solely to strengthea the school teams. 

Pnvj iB — "hysieal training continues to receive particular attenti^ both itt_ the schools 
and colleges of the province j much, however, still remains to be done. This is specially the-care 
in the Delhi circle, where, as the Inspector s report shows, very few schools possess suitable 
playgrounds ; and except in the Rohtab totnet. nymnastic apparatus is on the whole 
bJmfletein the middle schools ..£ the circle". In the ./ullnndur circle tell is taught m 
almost all the board sohools, audio many of the aided 

■the Anglo-vernacular and soma of the veroaouUr secondary schools, lootball and tonms 
are also becoming popular in a few schools. .Motive games “fleoted, and are 

laved with zest in tL Ludhiana district. It is, however, to be regretted that several of fte 
imjrtont schools in the cirole still remain without proper playgrounds, 
to notetl&t" special exercises devised by tto managers ™ 

dyala, Jullimdur, .Mai Hhagwati's Pntri Pathshala, Hariana, and the Girls Aided Wenwatary 
School at Fatehgarh". The L-hoio Inspector rcpoi^ thot the t^hmg poww both m the 
shape of peri patebicinstrnctors and of whole-time mstencters 
aud^middle rohools has been considerably increased and strengthened, and is. 
and that in consequence " the prescribed courses are now more nrerly and more effirarntw 
completed than hCTetofore The Montgomery distnct, however, continues to remam backward 
i^he matter of nhysical instruction, while the Aitohuon College and the An|lo-v^onlat 

sohools in the Lahore and Amritsar districts take the lead. The Inspettor apm sp^ka of 
Bonouis ui i/uo wauvio ^ j f at « its excellent instmotion 


•the Baiinath School, Amritsar, in terms of nnqualiBed prawe^ tor ^ 

in tell ^ The HaWalpiadi Inspector remarks' physical traimng has oerteiidy 
greater and more cnrefiil attention during the past five ymrs than era before. Drill a^ gym- 
SSare taught in almost all public schools for boys. Cnoket is played m most S the 
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seoondaiT Bchools, and football in some. Native games and sports, too, receive very la.r 
attention". This shows an appreciable advance in the state of things noted in previous 
reports. In the Alooltan circle also good prognss seems tohafebeen made, though there 
is still much room for improvement. Most of the aided and unaided anglo-vemacular schools 
and many of the M. B. middle and primary schools do not yet possess _ the necessaiy gym- 
nastic apparatus. Tliis want is moat notiMablein some of the juimary schools of the 
aiuzaffargarh, Beta Ghazi Khan, and Jhaug districts, -where even horizontal and parallel bars' 
are not to be found. However, crieKet and football ate much in favour, and are "enthusias- 
tically played in Anglo-vemacular schools open to insp^on”. In the Attooh tahsil drill and 
gymnastics have been practised in all schools, and cricket is played in the middle school at 
Hazro ; but, beyond this very little has been done. Owing to the prevalence of plague no 
cricket or athletic toumaments could be hdd during the year in the Jullundur cirole. For 
the same reason the Lahore circle tournament, as well as that for the Lahore district, had to 
be abandoned. In the Delhi circle, Hissar was the only place where a district tournament 
was held. The Rawalpindi circle was more fortunate in this respect, inasmuch as four out of 
the six districts successfully hdd their annual touimments. As usual, the Punjab University 
sports tournament was held in Deceinber last. Besides the old competitors, two other colleges 
joined in the contests for the first time, oi*., the Khalsa College, Amritsar, for football and 
athletics and the Church Mission College, Amritsar, for athletics only. The Rattigan-Foreman 
Christian College shield for cricket remained with the Government college team (the uinners of 
last year) ; the Patiala cup for football was won by the Medical College and the BaBawalpur- 
Govemment College Trophy for gymnastics by the Government College. The Government College 
has won this trophy six years in succession. The Kapurthala cup for athletics was secured by 
the D. A. V. College. The University has not yet secured plapng fields of its own. Drill' 
receives a fair amount of attention in European schools. 

Bdbma. — if This is attended to' in a variety of wB3rB in Government, 

Municipal, and Aided schools. 

To begin with, ifrtll for boys and ealistheniet for girls are among the subjects schools 
may take up. 

Schools take them up, and are tested each year systematically by the Inspector of Schools. 

These subjects are not popular in Yemacnlar schools and make meir way slowly, . 

Gymnastics are taken up in some schools, and gymnastic sheds and apparatus have been 
supplieu ; but, except in a few schools, there is very little keenness shown for this subject. 

The boys in Anglo-vernacular schools throw all their energy into games and athletics. 

Them is not a stotion in Burma, where there are Anglo-vemacular schools, where football 
is not played. Football matches between one station and another, between schools in the 
same station, and between the schools of one station and those of another, form a well-known 
feature of the rains in Burma. 

In Rangoon, the matches for the various challenge Bhields and cups, played by tbe schools 
against regimental teams, and teams from other schools, and clubs, have produced a veiy ' 
h^h order of play, and shown that our schools are very good exponents of the game, and 
well able to hold their own. 

Hockey and cricket are steadily growing in popularity. 

Tenuis is played in the larger schools that can afford the game. 

Almost every school has its annual athletic sports. In Rangoon, the College and 
Collegiate School, the Baptist College, St. J ohn's S.F.G., St. Paul's High School, and the 
Diocesan School hold their own athletic sports, which are keenly contested. 

Every year in December, the Schools Athletic Association holds its sports. This Associa- 
tion has been in existence for 10 years, and has done mnoh to bring echools into friendly co-- 
opeiation in matter of sports. 

The Burma Athletic Association likewise holds its meeting each year, aud has events for 
which school hoys can enter, some being speciaUy reserved for them. 

Burma will compare well with any part of India in the matter of games and spoits. 

Sperial mention should he made of the Cadet oorps nttaohed to the principal schools, 
namely, those of the Bangoon College and CoUeuiate School, St. Paul’s High School, the- 
Dioceson High School, Bangoon, and the Government High School, Monlmein. 

The good work done by the Fire Brigades attached to some of the schools in Bangoon' 
and the district is well known. 

In the vernacular schools, owing to the difficnlfy of providing play-grounds games "arc 
not BO common ; hnt football, both English and Burmese, are played, and the boys play their* 
own national games. 

CntTBAL Peovisovs. — Another means of keeping boys out of mischief and of promoting 
a manly spirit and a healthy moral tone is the enoonragement of sports and athletic exercises. 
These have received much attention during tbe quirquennium. Drill and gymnastics are* 
taught in all High and English Middle schools, and cricket, football and tennis are played. 
Dethi Koirat or gymnastics on the native system, was substituted in Vemaenlar Middle and 
Primaiy schools for that expensive exotic gjmnastios on the English system, and has prowd' 
most popular, not only with the hoys but with the public generally. The Jubbulpore Field 
Games A sseciation has held annual toumamects and has recently acquired a plot of ground 
whi^ is open to, and large enough as a play-ground for all the schools in Jubbulpo^^ 
Similarly, in Kag) nr, a large piece of ground has been set aside by tbe Administration for the 
u^se of the colleges, and schools of the ci%. The Bevd. Mr. "Whitten, Principal of the Hislop 
College, lemarta In this connection, I think, that field games, such as cricket and football 
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are ot great value. Some of the ordinary social virtues can be bettor taught in this way than in 
any other. Only a few weeks ago I was present at a football match on a piece oF .ground that 
has been generously placed at our disposal by our Chief Commissioner^ and when I saw a 
^luhammadan hoy throw his arms round a Cliri<tian*s neck and congratulate him on having 
won a goalj 1 felt that 1 had seen something beyond the reach of any moral text-book.^’ 

AssAti, — The sttto of things prevailing with regard to physical training is well described 
by Mr. M ilson in his Rcpoit for 1895-!t6 ; — "Physical exercise now forms part of the legolar 
couKO of instruction in all Government high and middle schools situated at head*quarter 
stations, and by degrees will bo extended to all Government middle scbools ; some of the aided 
and private schools have also recognised the importance of this subject, and are introducing 
it as part of thoir regular curriculum.” " The reports show that physical training is becoming 
popular, and that the teachers are hesiinning to recognise it as an aid to discipline.” There 
arc many masters of high schools competent to give instruction in drill themselves, which 
obviates the necessity of employing outside instructors. Cricket and football are regularly 
played at high schools in their proper season, and country games at the schools of lower 
grade. i 

Beraii.— D riU forms a regular part of our school curriculum. All schools are provided with 
nn excellent drill-book in Marathi. Definite exercises have been fixed for primary as well as 
Anglo-vernacular st-indards, and the important schools are placed under the instruction of circle 
.gymnasts. It is satisfnetorj’ to note that drill is legularly tanght by masters themselves in. 
almost all the primal}' schools. Children in primary schools play native games, while those in 
Anglo-vcrnacuiar and high schools Imvc taken kindly to football and cricket. 

The Bcrar Atbictic Association, mention of which was made in last year’s report, was duly 
organired under the distinguished patronage of the Honourable the Besident. Mr. A. Elliott, 
Commissioner, Ilydcrahad Assigned Districts, also kindly consented to be its president. The 
association has at present on its list 9 life members and 48 snbscribers. It is sure to exercise a 
wholesome inflncnco on the physical edneafion of onr stndent world. 

A cricket match was played between the two high schools in December last. There was 
also a competition in gymnastics, running and jumping. On the whole the A kola high 
school fared badly, and it is hoped that its head master will talm more interest in the physical 
education of the boys. It has been settled to widen the sphere of these competitive matches by 
allowing Anglo-vornacnlar scbools also to join in them. 

Other Influences. 

1.280. "Wc have already dealt, in Chapter VII, irith the arrangements made 
for the training of teachers. Tlio maintenance of a high standard of discipline 
depends ohiclly on this training, and on the character of the persons who enter 
the teaching jtroEession. Among the features of the disciplinary machinery may 
he mentioned the ndcs for the admission, withdrawal, attendance, and trans- 
fer of pupils; the maintenance of conduct registers and the communication 
to parents of pcriodioal conduct reports ; the nso of the monitorial system ; and 
the regubtion of punishments. An account has been given of these matters 
in the chapters on general education, and it need not be repeated here. The 
benefits to bo derived from social intercourse between pupils and teaobers do- 
not require to bo emphasized ; opportunities for such intercourse are much 
increased by the hostel system, and by the participation of teachers in the games 
played by tho boys, .and in the amusements of those oollcgo and school societies 
which have g.'iined greatly in popubrity during recent years. The choice of text- 
books lies with the Local Governments, aided by tho provincial committees whose 
functions will be described in the next chapter ; and the sensible use of the 
test-books depends ujion the oliaractor, attainments, and training of the teacher. 
Tho various codes of tho Local Governments Impress upon teachers the 
importance of this portion of their duties. 

General Observations by tlie Directors. 

1.281. The following quotations (wMch are from, tho Directors’ Deports 
for 1901-02 unless the contrary is stated) illustrate tho progress and present 
condition of moral training in the colleges and schoob of tho various provinces. 

Bomdav.— There is no direct moral teaching citlicr in colleges or in schools. It would bo 
useless, in my opinion, to .attempt to teach goodness by a t^t-book. It is much better to rdy, 
as wo have done sucoessEiilly enough, upon tho inilacnco of disoiplino in school and hostel, tho 
lessons learnt in tho playing field, tho influence insensibly exerted by good books, and above all the 
character and personality ot teachers. I have no grave fault to find with tho character or conduct 
of pupils in India. Irregularity is an instinct with tho people ot this country, and is the chief 
fault with which the head ot a collcgo or school has to wage uncasing war. Of course there 
is a crowd ot ceremonies, nn extraordinary number ot which fall in term time, that actually 
require n student’s presence. When tho necessary leave for these has been giaatorl tho master 
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mav exMot with certainty the telegram that will anounw that the ceremony nas been postponed 
for a few days or that the sender has vmfortunatoly fallen sick or is detained by the sickness of 
a friend or that he has missed the return train. In this matter the master linds formidable 
raemies' in the students’ parents. They very often ask leave for them to atond ceremonies at 
-which their presence is no more indispensable than is the presence of an (inglishman at his 
father’s Christmas dinner table. It is the same story everywhere. I scarcely ever see a monthly 
nttendaned sheet from a school which docs not show masters absent on "casual leave” during 
the month. It is obvious that a people thus incapabli^ partly by necessity, p.artly by obaraoter, 
of continuous attention to duty is very heavily handicapped in the stirugglo for existence, 

' Bengal. —The Eules and Eegulations of the Department require all schoolmasters to try to 
impart moral instruction to their students by example as xvell ns by precept. Serious breaches 
of msoipllne are severely dealt with. Boys are fined for misbehaviour ; but, if they are found 
guilty of gross misconduct, corporal punishment is sometimes inflicted on them. The extreme 
penalty of expulsion is resorted to only in serious cases. A few such aises were detected during 
the year and adequately punished. Cases of misconduct on the part of teachers employed in 
secondary schools are happily very rare. One case, however, has been reported from Dacca in 
wbicb tbe Head Pundit of a middle sobool was suspended for four montbs for _ making a false 
statement regarding a private candidate at tbe hliddlo Scbolarsbip Examination. In primary 
schools cases have occurred in which gurus yield^ to tbe temptation of earning a few extra 
rupees by fraudulent practices, such as sending up students under false names who have once 
before passed examinations, and thus earning rewards twice over. 

The monitorial system has not yet been adimtcd to any appreciable extent in nny institutions 
in Bengal excepting the Sibpur Enginwring College, the Eden Hindu Hostel, and some other 
boarding establishments where it is partially' in operation. There is also a partial appUcation 
of it in the Mongbyr Zillab Sobool, where there are two monitors in each class to assist the 
mastn in charge in maintaining discipline, 

Uhitep PnoviNors. — Conscientious tenebers, themselves of a high moral cliaractcr. Can do 
a good deal towards the formation of the character of their pupils by judiciously availing them* 
selves of tbe opportunities which occur in the course of the daily lessons for incnicnting morality. 
In mission schools the day is always commenced by prayers and a short address. In seonlar 
schools this is not of course possible, but headmasters and trachers can, and indeed in many 
coses do, set a good example to their pupils and, by the cxcrciso of personal influence, monld 
their character aright. The respect for the tinchcr, which is inborn in an oriental, makes the 
school a power for moral good or ill, and there are instances of the use and nbnso of this 
inflnence. The experiment at the Hindu Colley of giving religious and moral instmetion to 
Hindus is one which deserves to bo watched with interest. The committee nro evidently very 
much in earnest and sanguine of obtaining good results. # ♦ * * 

♦ ♦**■«■***«* 
Enskin has taught ns, though the lesson has not penetrated the heart of modern India, 
that "education docs not mean te.aohing people to know what they do not know. It means 
teaching them to behave ns they do not behave . . . . It is painful, 

continual, and dilBcuIt work; to bo done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise, — ^bnt above all by example." Yet this is a doctrine wbicb tbe East 
has no need to go to the West to learn. It was once of tbe essence of oriental education, 
either as fitting a youth to bccir himself aright in all the relations of life, or ns providing the 
natand and lu-cessaty supplement to profound scholarship. The ancient somimirics of India 
were, like those of England, religious ns well as learned foundations, and luionlcdgc was not 
divorced from ethical guidance. But something in the strain and stress of our present system 
has allowed this primary idea to bo pushed tw much on one side, although here and there its 
supreme importance has been duly remembered and made the motive of efTorts to provide that 
complete moral, as well as physical and intoUecinal training, which makes the iinished scholar 
and citizen ieret alque rotundut, 

PnKjAB . — Report on moral training, 1900 - 01 . — floral training continues to receive 
very particular atfmtion in colleges. In tbe Oovemment College there is a Union Clnbaswell 
as a reading-room, most of tbe students are zealous in the porformanco of tbeir religious 
.duties, and the prevailing moral tone is good. The Forman Christian College has a flourishing 
Temperance Society conducted in the interests of temperanoe, purity, and social advancement. 
In the Ebalsa College moral and religions instrnction is given regularly to every student, 
as also in all the mission colleges. In schools moral training has received greater attention 
-than usual through (1) Teachers’ Associations for the discusaon of moral and educational 
subjects ; (2) increased interest in games with their valuable lessons of co-operation, self- 
reliaace, self-control, and sympathy; (8) more time devoted by inspecting oiflccis to matters 
of discipline and organization; (4) more general employment of school monitors; (5) the' 
growing taste for memorizing and reciting dramatic and other poetical selections of an edify- 
ing character ; (6) strict application of the gront-in-aid rules concorning discipline and organ- 
ifation ; (7) a ^more general employment of resident superintendents of boarding houses ; (8) 
the increase in the number of trained teachers ; (9) the introduction of class singing; (10) 
more attention to deanliness of person and dress in the lower classes; and (11) more 
active-play ground supervision by teachers.* 

- Summarg of the Report on discipline, lOOl-OS^A. general improvement is taking place in 
the discipliiie of the sehools ; the inter-scfaool rules are bettor appreoiated and observed; and the 
monitorial system is advancing (Delhi oirole). The Eawalpindi Injector complained that fbera 

* In the Report for 1901.02 the Dixeotor said that these agencies had cxnoisod on cron wider influence. 
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is considomble room for impioremcnt in tlie mannoTB of tho boys. In private schools, not observing 
inter-sobool mlcs, discipline is far from satisfactory. In all colleges the conduct of the students 
was uniformly good. 

Bviiiia.— T here is a high standard of moral training in our schools in Burma, both vcmacnlar 
and anglo-vcmacuinr. A-vmy Largo number of schools are under missionary management, 
and in them there is no lock of attention to this very important side of education. In our 
Government and Municipal schools great care is taken to form the characters of the pupils 
and to watch over their moral welfare. 

Tho Code has very definite rules for the guidance of schools, and these rules ore strictly 
enforced. Everything has been, and is done, by precept and by example, to influence our pupils 
for good. 

As a rule there is little fault to find with the maintenance of discipline on the port of 
teachers, or with tho conduct of pupils. 

We use no special text-hook j hut all our " Readers ” abound in lessons bearing on morahty. 
IVo loot more to the teachers than to text-boots in this matter. 

Wo instil into our teachers tho necessity for being in closc_ touch with their pupils, and 
their parents and guardians, and for securing the co-operation of the latter in the work of 
forming the minds and characters of their pupils. , , 

Onr bairding cstiiblishmcnts and hostels are numerous, and well managed. Everything 
is done to give our boys well-ordered surroundings j and cleanliness, obedience, and punctualityj 
are insisted on. 

CENTitAii Provisoes.— The inter-school rules have tended to improve discipline by checking 
undno migration from school to school. , - .■ 

Assam.— T he llitector says that tho most common instances of misconduiA are attempts 
to gain unfair advantage at pnblio and school examinations. Charges of kseping falss regis* 

tors and accounts arc not uncommon in tho case of of primary schools. 

Uerah. — S trict discipline is mainfained in nB schools. Cases of breach of disoiplinoare vctj 
rare. No special hook for moral instruction has been prescribed^, as the t«t-books appointed 
nilord ample opportunity to teachers to dwell on the moral principles to he observed. 

Thoso reports disclose a condition of affairs which is, on the whole, not 
unsatisfactory. Tho two main directions in which further progress may ho 
ospected arc (1) an increase in tho proportion of trained teachers, espe^ajly in 
English schools, and continued improyement in the quality of the trainmg ; 
and (2) more universal adoption of the hostel system and better supervisioa 
and management of hostels. 
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TEXT-BOOK8‘ 


General Orders of the Goyernment. 

1 282. The text-books used in Indian sobools are prescribed by the Local Gov- 
ernments on the advice of Provinrial Text-book Committees. The constitution of 
these Committees and their relationship towards the Education Department, 
as well as the obligations with regard to the use of approved books laid on the 
managers of State, aided, and unaided schools, are regulated by the orders of 
the Government of India contained in Home Department Eesolution Nos. 64— 74, 
dated 8th Eebruary 1900. 

1.283. After considering, in communication with Local Governments and 
Administrations, the recommendations of 'a Committee appointed in 1877 to in- 
quire into the syrtem of prescribing school-books and to devise a complete scheme 
for general observance, the Government of India, in a Eesolution of the 10th 
January 1881, issued instructions as to the manner in which text-books should 
be selected. The principles then formulated were 

(1) that provincial series of English and vernacular text-books should be 
maintained in preference to a single Imperial series; 

■ (2) that the preparation and maintenance of the series of text-books for 
each province should be left to the Local Governments assisted 
by Standing Committees, of which it was contemplated that the 
Directors of Public Instruction should be ex-offioio Presidents ; 

(3) that these Committees should contain a fair intermixture of independ- 

ent members whose ohoioe of books could not be set down fo 
professional or departmental bias ; 

(4) that the Committees of the different provinces should communicate 

with one another in order that each might benefit hy the/ experi- 
ence of the others ; 

(5) that aided schools need not be restricted to the use of text-books 

authorized for Government institutions. ' 

1.284. The Education Commission noticed that the orders of 1881 had been 
imperfectly carried out, and they also made some further suggestions the most 
important of which was that care should be taken to avoid, as far as possible, 
text-books which are of an aggressive character or which are likely to give 
unnecessary offence to any section of the community. In approving the recom- 
mendations of the Commission the Government of India stated that they attached 
much importance to the work of Text-book Committees, and that the whole 
question was deserving of the special attention of Local Governments. 

1,286. An inquiry made by the Government of India in the year 1899 showed 
that the cardinal principles laid down by the Supreme Government in 1881 and 
reaffirmed in the Eeportof the Education Commission and the orders issued upon 
it, had in some provinces been allowed to fall gradually into disuse, until the 
existing practice bad ceased to conform to the directions of the Government of 
India. Pbrom this it resulted that the principles regulating the selection of 
text-books differed from province to province, and that in some provinces the 
Local Governments had divested themselves unduly of their duties and functions. 
Diversitj^ of practice was noticeable in the size and constitution of the Com- 
imttees, in the functions Avhiob they fulfilled, in their relationship to the Educa- 
tion Department, and in the orders as to the obligation of managers and head 
masters to use only presmbed or approved books. The Government of India 
considered that this condition of affairs was opposed to the interests of sound 
education, and they accordingly issued orders with a view to bring the system 
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into accord witli those principles nrhich had long before been prescribed and 
affirmed. The foUoiying is the text of the orders : — 

In the first place, His Excellency in Council desires that the position of the Text-book Com- 
mittees towards the Educational Department and the Local Governments and Administrations 
shall for the fatnro bo more precisely defined. It was never intended that these Committees 
should themselves prescribe the text-books to be adopted in schools. Their functions shonld be 
strictly limited to advising the Local Governments and Adniinietratione. The ultimate decision 
as to the text-books wbioh are to be prescribed or approved must rest with the Local Govern- 
ment or Administration, and all lists of autliorized text-books shonld be peiiodioally published 
under the antbority of the Local Government in the official Gazette. 'It appears to the Gov- 
ernment of India that there is a danger, if Committees ore req^nired to examine any text-book 
which may be brought to their notice from any source whatever, that the duty of recommend- 
ing text-books may fall into the hands of a few members who may have more leisure than the 
rest. In order to prevent the possibility of this result, it would, the Government of India 
think, bo desirable to make it a standing rule that no text-book sluill be referred to a Committee 
until it bos been forwarded to thoDirc^r of Public Instruotion, and found, oftsr a preliminary 
examination under his orders, to be a work upon which the opinion of the Committee ought to 
bo taken. An arrangement of this nature will prevent the Committees from being, as has been 
the case in at least one instance, overwhelmed with applications for the e-xamination of books 
which they find themselves incapable of properly examining. 

Secondly, with regard to the constitution of the Text-book Committees, the Governor 
General in Council wishes to lay it down that it should be an invariable rule that the Director 
of Public Instruotion shonld bo the President of the Provincial Committee. In provinces in 
whiohj owing to there being more than on<* vernucaiar in ordinary use, Sub-Committees have 
to be appointed to deal with text-books in each vernacular, an Inspector of the Educational 
Department should bo either President or Secretary. Many of the Committees now in existence 
arc, in ibo opinion of the Governor Genera'.! .n Council, too large for the purpose for wbioh th^ 
are intended. In the opinion of His Excellency in Council, a Provincial Committee of 20, in 
addition to the ^sident, ought to be sufficiently comprebensive toscenre the proper representa- 
tion of all chsscs interested in the matter in oven the largest provinces. 'When a Snb-Committee 
has to be appointed, it should ordinarily not consist of more than 6 members in addition to the 
President. Tire Government of India do not suggest that Local Governments and Administra- 
tions should at once proceed to reduce the Committees to this size, but they do desrre te press 
upon them tbo need for taking action in this direction as vacancies occur upon the existing 
boards. Some of the Committees now in cxisience arc, in the opinion of tho Governor Generm 
in Council, not satisfactorily constituted as regards their pentmnel. The intention of the 
Goverrrment of India was that thei o should bo on each Committee a fair admixture of indepen- 
dent members. This direction has been in some provinces constra^ too liberally, with^ the 
result that tho interests which Government represents are not suffimently protected ; soinetimeB 
bccaufc the non-oflicial members of the Committee are too numerous, and sometimes because 
the official clement consists mainly of subordinate membera of tbo Educational service whose 
innucncc is not sufficiently strong to secure the adequate considwalion of those interests. In 
some provinces, again, tho constitution of tho Committees gives inadequate representation to 
sAme classes of the communily. In the opinion of tho Government of India, it is esscntaol to 
anango ttat tho Committees shall be so constituted as, firstly, to sooure that the proMrtion of 
non-officini memhers to Ithc representatives of Government sh^ not bo Mdmy ^u- 
secondly, that different interests shall bo properly represented. Itshould not bed^cidt to 

procuro the services in many cases of competent officers of Government who, though ^baps 

not members of the Kduoational service, can bo relied on to take on earnest interest m the wo- 
coedings and objects of the Committee, and to fecilitate tbo end for which the Comrai^ hw 
been called into cxistcnco, vis., that only text-books to which no exception ^ be token shall be 
prescribed in schools for tbo tuition in which the btato is cither directly or indiTMtly respoMible. 
In this resijoct tho Govcwnient of India cannot consent to divest itsdf of the responsibility 
that attaehes iboth to its interest and to its prerogatives. If it is to lend the resonrees of the 
State to the support of certain schools, it cannot nbrogato its right to a powerful voice in t^ 
determination of tho course of stiiies which is there imparted, Othorwiso its responsibility 

ceases to be any more than a name. a 

Thp Text-book Committee of 1877 recommended that tho Committees shimd draw up a 
list of Buitoble books divided into two classes— the first class comprising books which mi^ght be 
used both in Government and in aided schools, and tho second comprising books which, though 
not prescribed for use in Govommont schools, might bo used in aided sdiools. It has already 
been mentioned that the Government of India, in passing orders on this report^ dotermined 
that there was no necessity to restrict aided schools to the uso of text-bwks authori^ for 

Government institutions, but tepaiato lists of text-books— tbo one forStote, and the other for 

aided schools-bavo not been prepared. As a matter of proctioo, tho^books mclndcd in the 
lists framed on the advice of the Text-book Committees have, ns staj^ ra paro^aph 7 of ttas 
Bceolution, been in most provinces used in aided as well as in the Govornmont schools. In 
the opinion of tho Govommeht of India, it should bo definitely laid doTO that no books^^^^ 
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authorized by tho Local Government or Administration should bo used m any sehool which 
receives sup^ from public rovonuos. In tho schools munfained ^ toe Government or by 
Local Bodies a large list of text-books is not required. Tlic course iff instruction m each class 
of school should ho laid down and i he text-books for each p.articular course absolutely pr^^ 
scribed. In tho oaso of aided schools a wider choice is required, and eato shoulil bo taken that 
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f nnthorized lists are so ftamed as to afford it. 3afc the inanogers of such schools should, as 
o ^onTtion of receimo- a grant-in-aid from Government, be required to adopt no test-hook 
is not inelnded m the list of text-books authorized by the Local Government without 

tliVsanotion of the Local Government. The Government rf India entertain no doubt that, 
T the Mana<»er of an aided school wishes to adopt a test-book not meluded in the authorized 
list the LocafGovemment will give every facility to have the book referred to the Text-book 

Qimmittee with a view to its inclusion under the orders of Government in that list should 
it ho found to be a suitable work. The funotions of the State do not extend to the 
nresoription of the text-hooks in unaided schools. But the Government has a direct interest 
m the course of instruction in schools which do not seek its aid financially, and, m the 
onimon of the Governor General in Council, the condition may fairly be made that Can- 
didas from an unaided school are liable to be exolnd^^ from any public examination, 
for -passing which a certificate is given, or from competition for a Government scholarship 
if text-books which are disapproved by Government are in use at the. school in question. 
Lastly, it appears to the Government of India that the Locid Government in each province 
and the Govwnment of India should retain the right of prescribing a text-book on a particular 
subieot for use in all schools, whether Government or aided, within a_ province, or in British 
Indiia generally. This power would he exereised only in exceptional oirciimstanoes, hut it is, in. 
the opinion of the Government of India, essential to retain it. As induces of the kind of 
works for which this exceptional power is required, the Governor General in Council would 
refer to the Saniteiy Primer written by Dr. Cunningham, which was prescribed for all sohools- 
in 1879, and that written by Dr. Roberts which was prescribed in 1891. 


1,286. The orders may be summarized as follows : — ^ 

(1) The funotions of the Committees diould be limited to advising the- ‘ 

Local Governments, with whom the ultimate selection of text- 
books must rest. 

(2) The Director of Public Instruction diould be President of tbe Pro- 

vincial Committee, and an Inspector should be either President or- 
Secretaiy of any Sub-Committee which may be appointed. 

(3) A Provincial Committee shoitid not consist of more than 20 members 

exclusive of the President ; and a Sub-Committee should not or^- 
narily consist of more than five members exclusive of the President. 

(4i) Committees should be so constituted as to secure that the proportion 
of non-official members to the representatives of Government is not 
nnduly large, and that different interests arp properly repr^sopte^,. 

• (6) The test-books used in Slate schools should he definitely presenhed. 

(6) Managers of aided schools should be required to adopt only such books- 

as are included in a list authorized by tbe Local Government. 

(7) Managers of unaided but recognized schools ^ould be required to- 

abst^ from using any book disapproved by Government'. 

(8) Th.e Government of Lidia, and &e Local Government m eaob Prov; 

iqoe, ^ould ret^ the right of presonbiqg a tex^jbook on any- 
partioular subject. 

The Local Governments revised their regulations for Text-book Cpmr- 
mittees in accordance with Ih^e ordeis^ and ^e'new regulations appe^ to have . 
wsorkfid smootUy and yyeil. ’ ' " “--•** ' ^ . 


1.287. The Operations of the Committees dp not ektend to -the textrboo^ used 
in the University courses, including the mafrioulation course for high schools { nor • 
are the Committees ooncemed with the text-books for European schools, wrloag ' 
such books are specially referred to them by the Local Government or tie '- 
Director. Text-books for Universily examinations are prescribed by the Uni- 
versity^ authorities under regulations which have been noticed in the' Chapter on - 
Collegiate Education. In provinces where the Code for European sphools is in. 
force that Code indicates the class of text-books which should be used in- 
European schools. 

Description of the Existing System. 

Constitution of the Gononittees. 

1.288. The Central Text-book Committee in each of the larger provinces now 

consists of a maximum number of 20 members exclusive of the President. In 
Assam and Uerar the number is 8, also exclusive of the President. The 
Madras Committee advises on books for Coorg and Bangalore, and the Punjab 
Committee on books for the H’orth-West Prontier. The composition of the 
Committee foUo-ws, in. aU oases, the principles laid down in the Government of 
India Besolution. '* ' 
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1.289. 'fhe amtigements with respeot to subordinate and other minor Sni»iak»t« 
Gommitteos vary Trith local conditions and are summarized below. , 

■ The Maduas Central Committee has the power to appoint sub-committees, 
and every booh must bo referred to the appropriate sub-committee for report. 
Sub-committecs have been appointed for the following subjects or groups of 
subjects : — (1) English, (2) mathematics, (3) history and geography, (4) verna- 
culars (Tamil, Tclugu, Canarese, and Malayalam), (5) Hindustani, Arable, and 
Persian, (6) Sanskrit, JIarathi, and Uriya, and (7) Latin and Gfreek, 

In Bombay references with regard to common school-books are made to a 
sub-committco consisting of the four Inspectors; where special knowledge is 
required (as in the case of classical books), recourse is had to sub-committees of 
the remaining members, who consist of specialists and of men of general repu- 
tation for scholarship. Vernacular books are referred for opinion to the 
Lmsional Vernacular Text-book Committees, of which the Inspectors are the 
Presidents. The Divisional Committees are not sub-committees of the Central 
Committee, and they report direct to the Director of Public Instruction. 

Bbkoal has a Central Committee at Calcutta and branch committees at 
Patna and Cuttack; the Central Committee deals with hooks in TlTiglisbj 
Bengali, and other languages, and the two Branch Committees with books in 
the languages of Bcbar and Ohota Nagpur and of Orissa, respectively. The 
following sub-ooramitteos have been formed mider the General Committee : — 

(1) for bj'c-laws ; 

(2) for history and geography ; 

• (3) for English ; 

(4) for orieptal langnages ; and 

(&) for mathematics and science. 

In the Ukited Pbovikoes four sub-committees are appointed from 
among the members of the Central Committee ; they deal with the following 
subjects : — 

(1) English language, grammar, and history, and books partly in Eng. 

lisb .and partly in vernaonlar. 

(2) Mathematics, natural science, geography, and sanitation. 

(5) Urdu, Persian, and Arabic. 

t4) Hindi and Sanskrit. 

The Punjab has a Central Committee at Lahore and Branch Committees 
at .Delhi and Peshawar. Eight suh-oommittees aro appointed to deal with the 
following branches of the work of the General Committee 

(1) English language, literature, and grammar. 

(2) Mathematics, natural science, and technical education, 

(3; History- and geography. 

(4) Urdu. 

(6) Hindi and Sanskrit. 

(C) Arabic and Persian. 

(7) Gurmukhi. 

(8) School libraries and reference libraries. 

The Punjab organization is more elaborate than that which exists in the 
larger provinces. 

In Burma there are suh-committees for English and Burmese books ; and 
in the Central Provinces for Hindi, Marathi, and ITrdu. In Assam, where 
many dilTorcnt languages and dialects are spoken, there are four sub-committees 
among whom the work is distributed as follows : — 

(1) Por books for tho lower classes of high schools, 

(2) Por tc.\l-hook8 in the Kbasiand Garo languages ; the mission societies 

who form, the principal agency for the education of these abori- 
ginal tribes arc represented on the sub-committee. 

(3) Por A.ssamese literature ; meets at Sibsagar. 

(4) Por Bengali liloiaturo ; meets at Sylliet. 

runefions of the Committees. 

1.290. The function of the Text-book Committees to which the Kesolution 
of tho*8th Pchruary 1900 had special reference was the examination of text- 
books offered for nse in public schools. In some provinces, and especially whore 
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private effort induces a constant pioduotion of scliool-books, this is their only 
function ; hut elsewhere they also themselves prepare or suggest the preparation' 
of vernacular books •which are needed and not spontaneously provided!, and in 
the Punjab their duties extend to the general encouragement of vernacular 
literature. The fadowing is a summary of the main fumctions fulfilled by the 
committees in various provinces. 

Madbas.— The duties of the Text-book Committee are 

(1) To advise on books submitted to them. 

(2) To advise on the preparation and publica,tion of new books. 

(3) To help in forming an educational library and an educational 

museum. 

Bombat. — The ordinary function of the Central Committee is to assist the 
Local Government in deciding questions as to the use of books in seoondaiy 
schools ; tlieii’ special function is to examine boolcs with regard to which expert 
opinion is desirable. The Bombay Director finds himself flooded by the output 
of the English publishers. He says as follows ^ 

Innumerable text-books on all kinds of sabjects are sent into the country now-a-days bv 
English publishers. Copies of almost every one are sent to me with a request that it may bo- 
included in the sanctioned list. It is impossible to comply with such a request. It is impossible 
either for the Committee or for myself to examine and report upon them nil. A cursory glance- 
^ows that none of them are objectionable, and that few of them are had. If one is included 
there seems no reason lor rejecting the rest. But to include them all would he to swell the list 
to an inordinate size. Besides, one object of a list should bo to afford guidance, whereas to 
recommend everything is praotioally to recommend nothing. I have, therefore, issued a police 
to the effect that publishers should send their books in the first instance to Manat^rs of Schools 
and that if any Manager sees any feature in a book which renders the introduotiem of it specially 
desirable, he may refer the book to me. I bave noticed a childish tendency liere and there to 
ask for sanction for a book for no other apparent reason than that it is not included in the 
sanctioned list. The list is in most subjects so full and varied, that some special reason should, 
be shown for wishing to go outside it. 

Vernacular text-books are provided mainly by the Education Department 
and their preparation and puhlioation are financed &om the Government Book- 
Depfit Eund. 

BbkgaI;'.— The functions of the Committee consist solely in advising the- 
Local Government with regard to hooks placed before them by the Duector of 
Public Instruction. The preparation of text-hooks is left almost entirely to 
private enterprise, and selection is made from among the very numerous publica- 
tions offered every year for acceptance. 

Dnited Provinces.— The chief duties of the Committee are 


(1) To recommend changes in the text-hooks prescribed by the University 

or by Government. ^ 

(2) To make suggestions for the preparation of any new books when 

existing publications in India or England are not considered suit- 
able, or when no hooks of the kind required are available. 

(8) To suggest hooks to the Director for school libraries and prizes, for- 
purposes of reference in class teaching, and as alternative text-books. 
(4) To report ■apon books sent by the Director for opinion* 

(6) To ascertain whether the price of a book recommended to be placed 
on the sanotioned list is fair, and is not beyond the means of the- 
class of hoys for whom it is intended. 


A special Committee was appointed during the year 1901 to consider the 
question of Arabic teaching in schools. The Committee recommended, and its- 
recommendation has been approved, that a graduated course of Arabic text-hooks 
m gammOTj composition and reading, simplified in accordance with "Western 
methods, should he prepared for use in schools. 

ri The Punjab Committee is an institution of wider scope than the- 

Oommittees of the other provinces. It was established by a Eesolution of the 
I^al Government in 1877 and was registered as an association in 1890. The 
objects of the Society are declared by the Memorandum of Association (which 
nas been modified in pursuance of the orders of the Government of India of 
Eebiuary 1900) to be as follows 


snitable text-books in all anbjects for use in Government, Board, and 
the selection is not determined by the special order of 
G^rament, or by the Courses laid down by the Punjab IJnivdrsity for 4e several stondards o£' 
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_ (2) To take steps for tlio preparation, translation and publication of text-books in all' 
subjects included in school and college education, where suitable books are not already available. 

(3) 'I’o maintain lists of books suitable for the libraries of schools of different classes. 

(4) To oncounago the development of vernacular literature, moie especially — 

(i) by maintaining lists of books of which, it considered, vernacular translations 

^ •would be adrantageons or desirable ; 

(ii) by maintaining lists showing the nature and scope of new works in Oriental 

languages, the production of which might, in the opinion of the Committee, be 
encouraged •with advantage; 

(iii) by circulating such lists among the Ruling Chiefs, the nobility, the gentry of the 

province, and others -who are likely to promote the cause of Oriental Literature 
by subscribing to the funds of the Sooioty ; 

(iv) in special cases, by arranging for the publication of approved works. 

(5) To maintain a text-book library and museum of reference. 

Bubma, — O n their Burmese side the Commitlco prepare and recommend 
hooks to GoTcrnmont ; an editor is appointed for editing and passing through 
the press all hooks recommended by the Committee and approved by the 
Gorernraent. On their English' side the Committee advise on books forwarded 
to them by the Director, 

CbntkaIi Pbovinces, — T he functions of the Committee are restricted in 
the same manner as in Bengal; hut they may prescribe books for prizes and 
libraries of tlieir o'wn authority. The official preparation of text-books is carried 
on in the Central Provinces, hut not, , apparently, through the agency of the 
Committee. The Director states that a scheme for preparing a graduated course 
of departmental readers, containing lessons inter alia on scientifio subjeots, has 
pearly been completed. 

Assam. — ^I'ho duties of the Committee are expressed in terms similar to 
those employed in the United Provinces. 

Beuab,. — ^T hc Committee Eegulations refer only to the examination of hooks 
forwarded by the Director, hut it appears from the Report for 1901-1902 that the 
Committee also advises on the preparation of text-books. The Direotor says 

Two quarterly meetings were held during the year under report, and the question of revis- 
ing the «econd and ttdrd Marathi hooks (Betar Educational Department) was disonesed and 
finally settled. With a view to make these broks more iisotul to the boys of tbe agricultural 
class, it was decided to insert some lessons on agiicultural subjects in a simple style in tbe uew 
edition wbio)i will shortly bo printed, 


rnbIic.ition and Distrilmtioii of DooUs. 

1,291. In order that managers of schools and others may have ready access 
to the lists of presoribed and authorized books, such lists are published, under the 
authority of the Local Government, in the local Gazette. The publioation is 
made once a year in most provinoes, but in some provinces lists of new hooks 
are published 'more frequently. 

Special arrangements for the publication and distribution of books are made 
in some provinces. In Bengae the Calcutta Sohool Book Society, -with its 
nuraci-ous agencies in, the mofassal, is the chief medium for the distribution of 
school-books. It sells at the lowest possible prices without regard to commercial 
profit. The committee for the management of the society has lately been 
remedied by Government in order to increase the usefulness of the institution. 
Dep 6 ts attached to Deputy Inspectors’ offices for the sale of books to vernacular 
schools wore established in 1901 in most districts of the United Peovinoes, and 
the private shops previously kept by the Deputy Inspectors were olosed. The 
now system is an improvement on tho old one, but it bas been found more con- 
venient, in districts where sufficient provision already exists in cities for tho sale 
of hooks, to leave the matter entirely to private enterprise. The closing of the 
hook dep 6 t 3 in these districts has relieved the Deputy Inspectors of a trouble- 
some task, and the District Boards of the upkeep of a somewhat expensive staff. 
In the Punjab the Mofid-i-’Am Press holds the contract for the printing and dis- 
tribution of hooks and maps. In B'Cbma, as already stated, a speoial editor sees 
Burmese hooks through the press. The work of publioation and distribution in 
the Centeal Peovinoes is in the hands of a native firm, wHoh has dep 6 ts at 
Juhhulpote, Nagpur, and Raipur. Sub-dcp 6 ts have also been cstahlishod at 
convenient places in each district, and are maintained by means of permanent 
advances granted by the District Councils. In Beeae tlioro is a central 
dcp 6 t, and 31 branch dep 6 ts arc attached to schools in the various districts. 

^ ’ 8 » 
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Work of the Committees- 

1,292. The following summary of the work done by the various committees 
is derived mainly from the Directors’ Eeports. 

Madras.— During the quinquennium 1,197 books were examined of which 
661 were found suitable for school use, including those for libraries and 

t^^^l^oMBAV. — In July 1901 the Director submitted to the Local Government 
two complete lists of (o) English, and (5) vernacular, books for sanction. The 
preparatwn of these involved the scrutiny of lists framed by the managers of 
all aided schools. 

Benoad. — ^Exclusive of the books prepared under the new scheme for 
vemaotilar education, which were examined by a special committee, 461 books 
were presented in 1901-02 for preliininary examination, of which 112 were 
recommended by the Director within the year as -fit for examination by the 
committee. ^ ^ 

United Provinces. — One hundred and 'thirty-eight miscellaneous publi- 
cations were considered during "the year, of which 36 were recommended for 
use in school, either as text-books or for library and prize books. 

Punjab. — ^The Director gives the following summary of the year’s work : — 

A TVrgnTm.1 of Sohool Management for normal schools has been completed and approved ; 
new Bohemes of object lessons for primary sobools and conrses of reading in mensuration for 
middle schools have been drawn up ; the list of books recommended for school libraries has been 
thoroughly revised ; a chart to illustrate geographical terms has been prepared and made over 
to the contractors ; a Manual of Mensuration for primary sobools has been written ; thirteen 
wall maps of distriota and twelve maps to accompany dirtrict geographies have been revised ; 
the Geography of the Funjah and the North-West Frontier Province has, as far as possible, 
been brought up to date ; lessons in modern Persian have been inserted in the Persian readers ; 
arrangements have been made for the issue of a number of cheap story'books, the preparation 
of Manuals on Eindergarten, Arithmetic, and Sanskrit ; the translation of certain songs and‘ of 
Tandrutti he Jaan Qaide into Panjabi and the revision of geographies and mups with a view 
to bringing these pnblioationB up to date ; a complete set of sight-testing appuatns and 
models of animals prepared in the school of art have been added to the Mnsenm ; 
100 volumes have been added to the reference library; over 200 text-books have hfeen 
considered by the various sub-committees ; and e^ht lakhs of books have been embossed and 
numbered. In view of the approaching termination of the oontract for the printing, pnblica* 
tion, and distribution of text-books, the Committee discussed the question of the arrangements 
to he made in fntnre for the publication of our text-hooks, and appointed a Sub-Committee to 
consider the whole question and report to the Gteneral Committee. 

The translating staff attached to the Central Training College reviewed during the year 
76 hooks for the Text-book Committee, added a' chapter on the reign of Queen Vio^ria to the 
Urdu version of Lethbridge’s History of England; and translated the ’ Citizen of India' by 
Sir W. Lee-Warner, and several circulars issued by the department. 

Burma. — The Director reports as follows : — 

The work of the last 12 years has resulted in the province having a complete set of text-hooks 
in Burmese. The gain to vernaoulor education has been very great. The following books have 
been either prepared or translated : a complete set of Headers for all standards. Infant to IX 
inclurive ; a Burmese grammar, a hand-book of Burmese composition ; Burmese analysis ; a 
complete set of Geographies ; a set of elementary Science Readers ; Arithmetic ; Algebra ; Euclid ; 
Indian History ; EngUsh History ; History of Burma ; a 'Tolaing first Header ; a complete 
set, of text-books for the Teachers' test examioatiooB ; a hook on Drawing; and two manuals 
on Drill. 

In addition to the above, the Editor’s ofidce has reviewed for the committee, and subse- 
quently prepared for the press, a large number of books in Burmese bearing on school work, 
prepared by authors. In this way a complete set of Burmese copy-books, a Eindergarten 
manual, Anthmetio for Eindergarten classes, a manual of Eindergarten songs, a .small treatise 
on Tonio Sol-Fa, and other such books have been published. 

The want of a good set of maps imd atlases in Burmese is greatly felt. Those that have 
been prepared^ leave much to be detired, and the supply is very uncertain. It would be well 
worth the while of some publishing firm to take tins matter up. 

ObrtraIi Provinces. — On the Slst March 1901 the committees had 
8 books on hand for review, and 70 more were sent to them during the year 
1901-02, for opinion as to their suitability for adoption as prize or library books. 
The Honorary Secretaries reported on 22 books, of which 16 were adopted. They* 
had still on hand 66 books at the close of the year. Besides these books, the 
committees have reviewed 31 books of different languages prescribed as 
alternative text-books. 
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CHAPTER SVIII. 

EDUCATIONAL OONEERENOES. 

Imperial Conferences. » 

1.293. Tlu'ce important conferences nrere convened by the Government of The Simla 
India during tbe latter part of the period under review. The Simla Conference 

of September 1901 was presided over by His Excellency the Viceroy, and 
was attended by a number of high administrative officials, by Directors of 
Public Instruction, and by other prominent persons engaged in educational 
work. The conference held a number of meetings, and discussed many important 
questions extending over the wide field of Indian education. It was the start- 
ing point of an era of increased educational activity, and of earnest prosecution 
of educational reform. 

1.294. In January 1?02 a conference, also presided over by His Excellency other ' 
the Viceroy, met at Calcutta to consider the improvement of the Chiefs’ confeieaces. 
Colleges. In March 1902 a Committee, consisting of the Director of Public 
Instruction, Burma, and five Inspectors of schools, was appointed to revise the 
Bengal Code for European schools. 

Although they do not come strictly under the head “conferences” wo 
may also again allude in this place to the Indian Universities Commission 
appointed in January 1002, and to the Industrial Schools Committee appointed 
in December 1901, 

ProTiiicial Conferences. 

General lloniarlts. 

3 .296. The Indian Education Commisaon recommended that conferences (1) 
of officers of the Education Department, and (2) of such officers with managers 
of aided and unaided schools, should be hdd from time to time for the discussion 
of questions affecting education, tlic Director of Public Instruction being in 
each case President of the Conference. Also that Deputy Inspectors should 
occasionally hold local meetings of the sohoolmasters subordinate to them for 
the discussion of questions of school management. 

' In Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces educational^ confer- 
ences of various descriptions arc held whenever a special occasion for discussion 
arises, whilst the Punjab, Burma, and Berar have a regidar system of periodical 
conferences, file conferences have no executive authority; subjects are venti- 
lated and discussed and the proceedings arc laid before the Local Government. 

The following paragraphs give a brief summary of tbe conference work of tbe 
fire years under review. 

Sladras. 

1.296. Besides tbe usual annual conferences held by inspecting officers in 
each district for the purpose of selecting schools for aid on the results-grant 
system and making assignments to individual schools, several special conferences 
of educational officers were convened during the quinquennium. One was held 
for the purpose of revising the curricula of primary and secondary schools. A 
second was held to discuss certain alterations made by the Government in tbe 
Educational Rules and Grant-in-aid Code that bad provoked much criticism ; 
its resolutions dealt chiefly with the relations of teachers to poUtioal questions, 

■and were accepted, with slight modifications, by the Local Government. A 
third conference dealt with text-books used- in Government and Board schools. 

There is, in Madras, a teachers’ guild which holds an annual conferenoe at 
•n'liioh important educational questions are discussed. 

Bomb.ay. 

1,29'7. In the year 1898-99 a oonforonoo of Injectors and Principals of 
training colleges was hold at Poona, under the presidency of the Director, to 

S K S 
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revise the regulations relating to the training of vernacular masters, and to 
devise some means for the training of secondary teachers. Divisional confer- 
ences, at -which those interested in the work of primary education -were repre- 
sented, were held by the Inspectors in 1901 to consider the revision of the 
veraacnlar standards. In March 1902 the Director convened a conference at 
Poona, attended by Principals of Government colleges and some of the Inspec- 
tors, 'to discuss certain questions affecting the pay and position of members of 
iJiie PmrifPfflsaJ Seirrioe. 

Bengal. 

1,298. The most important conference held in Bengal during the quinquen- 
nium under review was convened by the Local Government in 1898, to nnnri der 
the revision of the course of vetnaoulareducatioh. The Director was President 
of the Committee and the members included a number of experienced officers of 
the Education Department. ’ Ihe committee held many meetings and submitted 
its first report in April 1899. This report was published in the Gazette and the 
pubHo were in-vited to offer criticisms and suggestions upon it. These wore con- 
sidered by the committee, who submitted their final report' in April 1900, Con- 
ferences were held by Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, ana‘ Sub-Inspectors in all 
the divisions, except Bhagalpur, for the purpose of ascertaining what rieps should 
be taken for the introduction of the new scheme, and in order to explain the 
system to the teachers of middle and primary schools. Prominent among the 
local conferences were two held by the Church Mission Society at Hat Chapra 
in the Nadia' District, On the first occasion the head master of the Hindu school, 
who was a member of the conference conveuedby the Government, addressed the 
meeting, at which many of the society’s teachers were present, on the new 
scheme of education. At the second meeting lectures were delivered on educa-, 
tional subjects. All the teachers of the society and all the Sub-Inspectors of the 
district attended the ccmference, which appears, the Director says, to have been 
a great success. 

Some conferences were held by inspecting, officers for the purpose of explain- 
ing the new hostel aud mess rules (described in the Chapter on Physical and 
Moral Training). lu tiie Patna Division, with the exception of the first year of 
the quinquennium, two annual conferences -were regularly held ; one of head 
masters of Government high schools in connection with the revision of the 
course of studies in those schools, and the oflier of Deputy Inspectoi's for the 
middle and upper primary scholarship examinations. 

_ A conference of higher inspecting officers of the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions, then^ forming the Eastern Circle, was held at Dacca in 1900 in Tvhicih 
(1) uniformity in the methods of condneting the A and B standard examinations 
for rewards, (2) improvement of female education, and (3) improv^ent of 
circle schools, were discussed. 

United Provinces. 

1.299, In the TTuited Provinces, there is no system of regular periodical 
conferences, but they are held as occasion suggests. Conferences between the 
Director and the Inspectors take place at Naini Tal during the hot weather, if 
there are defimte^ changes to he discussed. The Inspectors likewise summon 
conferences of their Assistant and Deputy Inspectors, as circumstances seem to 
require. The wishes and interests of an important section of aided schools are- 
represented to the Department by the annud meetings of the Missionary Educa- 
tional Union. The Government likewise appoints conferences from time to tiTnft 
to cxaimioe tins nemi of more radicaZ changes m its eduoatSionaf policy, and to- 
bring its system more into hue with popular requirements. 

Punjab. ' 

1.300. It is laid down in the Punjab Education Code that, with a "view to- 
the full discussion of important educational matters, a general and a departmental 
educational conference shall be held annually at Lahore. The general con- 
ference is composed ef the senior officem of the department and representatives 
of all educational movements, and all important questions affecting the general 
welfare of education in the pro-rince are laid before it. The departmental 
conference is composed exclusively of departmental officers, and confines its- 
attention to matters Connected -with tiie arrangements and working of the Depart- 
ment. Since the year 1893 the conferences have taken, place only once in twD 
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years. During the quinquennium under reTiew general and ‘ departmental 
conferences we convened on two occasions : in April 1S98, and in April 1900. 
The departmental conference was held on each occasion immediately after the 
general conference. 

1.301. In the general conference of April 1900, the following matters were 
considered : — 

1. The curtailment of the amount of Urdu reading, arithmetic, and geo- 

graphy, in the upper primary classes, so as to leave more time for 
object lessons and elementary science, and for practical mensura- 
tion and agriculture. , 

2. The inclusion of the native method of accounts in the curriculum 

of primary schools. 

3. The exclusion of Persian from the primary school course. 

4. School gardens in connection with village primary schools. 

6. The question whether holders of second-grade junior Anglo-vernacular 
training ccrtidcatcs should he eligible for assistant teacheiships 
in the middle department. 

6 . The question of extra grants for industrial subjects. 

7. The question of the continued maintenance of zamindari schools, 

in connection with the simplification of the course of instruotion 
for ordinary primary schools. 

Fifteen different questions were laid before the general conference of 
April 1898, among which the follomng may be mentioned : — . 

1. Leaving certificates in connection with inter-school rules. 

2. The question whether a limit should be put to tho admission of 

private candidates to the University examinations. 

3. The question wbothor the fee rules for aided schools should be 

imposed on unaided schools desirous of holding scholarships paid 
from public funds. 

4. Tho question whether it is desirable to provide for the possible study 

of more than ono classical language in the middle department 
of State schools. 

C. Tho question whether teachers of several years’ approved service 
should be made eligible for admission to the Central Training 
College, although they may not fulfil the conditions as to attain- 
ments ordinarily required. 

The departmental conference of 1900 discussed the difficulty of securing 
and retaining the full number of stipendiaries in normal schools, the measures 
necessaiy to aheoh the tcaolicrs of Board schools from taking long leave for 
insufficient reasons, and the introduction of agriculture in tho scheme of studies 
for departmental middle school classes. 

Itnnna, 

1.302. Educational conferences in Burma are of two kinds- quinquennial 
and annual. 

Quinquennial conferences are held at Eangoon, Moulmcin, and Man- 
dalay. All managers are invited to attend, and they are asked to send in 
beforehand any proposals they may have to make for the revision of the Code, 
which takes place onoo in five years. The last quinquennial conferences 
were held in December 1900 and January 1901, and the 6th edition of the 
Code was issued in the latter year. 

A yn^nnl conferences are held by the Inspectors of schools at various places 
in their respective circles. To these are summoned tlio managers, both verna- 
cular and Anglo-vcmacular, who arc within easy reach. The conferences last 
from three to four days, and are divided into two sections, English and verna- 
cular. They are attended by educational offioors, managers, itinerant teachers, 
and pupil teachers : men and women, monks and laymen, come. The object 
of the conferences is instruction, and papers bearing on teaching, discipline, 
and school-management, are read and discussed; model lessons are given; 
and a small exhibition of educational appliances, and of specimens of ivork 
turned out in the schools, is hold. The conferences are very popular, and some of 
the best papers aro read by women tcaobera and managers, and by monks, Tho 
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difficulty is not to find people willing to read papers, but to naabe a suitable 
selection &om among the many applicants. The Director attaches the g'reatest 
importance to those ^ conferences as an agency for spreading and improvii^ 
education. To encourage attendance, actual expenses to and jEro are paid. 

Central Provinces. 

1,808. Conferences of vernacular school-masters are hold annually in each 
district under the auspices of the Deputy Inspector, for the discussion cS. educa- 
tional questions, tiie explanation of such changes ns may have been introduced, 
and the like. The opportunity is token to give an exhibition of the magic lantern 
' (with which each Deputy* Inspector is supplied), and to hold contests in games 
for the boys. Lectures are delivered and essays on' educational and moral 
subjects are read. Samples of the produce of the school gardens are brought to 
the coherence, and prizes are offered for the best specimens. 

A special Committee met at Jubbulporo in Jdhrch 1899, to consider the 
“possibility of giving a more practical turn to the teaching of the primary 
vernacular course, so as to render it of more utility to hoys who leave school 
after passing the upper primary examination.” The Committee was composed 
of the Director, the Commissioner of tho Division, the Second Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, the Senior Inspeetor of Schools, and a native gentleman. 
They made a series of recommendations which were duly considered by the 
Ghi^ Commissioner. 

Assam. 

1,304. No conference of the superior officers of the -Education Department 
has been convened since August 1895. Numerous meetings for gurus are held 
every year by the in^eotins officers. Their object, tike that of the annual 
Burma conferences, is instruction. In the Eeport for 1896-97 the Director 
said that “ these most useful meetings not only afford tho inspecting officers 
an opportunity of giving^ instouotion in the subjects taught in primary schools 
and poiuting out defioienoics, but also afford the gurus an opportunity of 
interchange of ideas, and comparing the efficiency of their respective schools.” 
Over 100 meeting were held in 1901-1903. 

Bcrar. 

1,805. An educational conference is held annually at Akola or Amraoti, and 
is largely attended by inspecting officers and teachers. The object appears to be 
both consultative and instruotive. Lectures are delivered, essays are read, 
and classes are taught before the assembly. At the same time suggestions are 
put forward which are often accepted by the Department. Thus in. 1900-01 
the suggestions included proposals connected with the revision of text-books, 
with .the Berar athletic association, and with the training of female teachers. 

Town and village schoolmasters also meet at central places. The work 
done at these meetings consists of teaching classes, 'writing essays on moral 
and other useful subjects, reading books on school management and disoipline, 
etc. The departmental circulars are alas read and explained to the junior 
masters. The ^stem is said to be useful. 
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OHAPTEE XIX. 

FINANOE. 

General Analysis. 

1,806. The financial aspect of each bianch of the educational system has Scope ot tie 
been analysed in the corresponding chapter or section of this Eeview ; we have 
now to supplement this information by presenting the subject of educational 
expenditure as a whole. 

1.307. The total expenditure on public instruction according to the Total 
Directors' Eetums amounted in 1901-02 to a little over 4 croies of rupees. 

Dming the last three quinquennial periods the expenditure increased by the ““ 
following amounts ; — . 

S 

1887-88 to 1891-92 52,78,000 

1892-93 to 1896-97 47,25,000 

1897-98 to 1901-02 48,76,000 

Thus during the first period the inorease was a little over, and during each 
of the later periods a little under, 60 lakhs. The average annual increase 
during the quinquennium under review gives a percentage of 2'8 on the total 
expenditure at the beginning of that period. Expenditure has increased some- 
what faster than population ; in 1891-92 the expenditure per thousand of the 
population averaged B131, and in 1901-02, E167. During the quinquennium 
1892-93 to 1896-97 the average cost of educating a pupil remained practically 
stationary, hut in the period under review, with a smaE inorease in the 
number of pupils, the average annual cost rose from B7-9-11 to £8-3-5. The 
growth of expenditure disclosed by these figures sufficed for some little extension 
and improvement on more or less stereoiyped lines ; but it was altogether 
insuffioient to enable the educational authorities to push the cause of education 
among the indigent and backward classes which form a large part of the 
population, or to carry out the many reforms of method and management the 
necessity for w'hich has been disclosed. 

1.308. ' Out of the total expenditure of 4 crores, nearly IJ’ crores was Bxpaadiinre 
incurred in Bengal ; and after - that province came Madras with 80 lakhs andty proTinces. 
Bombay with 78 lakhs. Taking the expenditure per thousand of the population 

the provinces stand in the following order : — 


Bombay • • 

• • 


. 806 

Coorg 

• * 


. 221 

Madras 

• • 


208 

Burma . 

• « 


194 

Berar . . 

• m 


. 169 

Bengal 

• 

• 


. 160 

Punjab (with the North 

West Frontier} 


. 152 

Assam 

• • 


. 131 

United Provinces . ' 

• • 


96 

Central Provinces . 

• 

« 


• . 94 


Thus Bombay, Goorg, Madras, and Burma are the provinces of com- 
parative high e^enditure ; Berar, Bengal, the Punjab, and Assam are the 
provinces of medium expenffiture ; and the Dnited Provinces and the Central 
Provinces are the provinces of low expenditure. Bombay easily heads 
the list with its numerous and well-equipped State schools ; Madras comes 
second with the best organized system of private managed schools; Burma 
would stand higher if the annual cost of the unrecognized indigenous schools 
could be esti^ted and included, and the oiroumstanoe that many of the 
Burmese schools are conducted by unsalaried monks tends to lower ihe cost of 
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education in that province. At the bottom of the list vre find the TTnited Prov- 
inces— udth a backward education Tvhioh the Government -was striving to 
improve ; and the Central Provinces, with a large jungle population and a low 
standard of literacy. The cost pec pupil (on the basis of the 1901-02 figures) 
gives a somewhat different order *. — 



, a. p. 

Punjab . . . • 

. ‘ . . IS 10 11 

Bombay 

. 11 6 0 

North-West Prontier 

. . . 9 12 5 

United Provinces' 

. . ,924 

Burma 

* . .834 

Madras 

.833 

Berar . 

. , .751 

Bengal 

. . . G, 8 0 

Central Provinces 

. 8 6‘ 9 

Assam 

. . . 5 IS -8 


Here it is worthy of note that the cost of education is highest in the two 
provinces typical of the State school system (the Punjab and llombay) and that 
Bengal, with its system of cheap private managed schools, comes near the 
bottom of the list. 

1,309. The expenditure in every province, except Berar and Coorg, has 
increased during each of the last three quinquennial periods ; and, excepting the 
same two provinces, the expenditure per 1,000 of the population was higher in 
every province in 1901-02 than it was in 1891-92. Of the total increase of 48^ 
lakhs which occm*red during the period under review, 12^ lakhs was furnished 
by Bengal, 12^ lakhs by Madras, and over 9 lakhs by the United Provinces. 
The percentage of increase on the initial total forms a better indication of 
progress than the actual increase, and regarded from this point of view the 
provinces stood in the following order ; — 


Burma . . 

• • 

• 

< f 

87’H 

United Piovinces 

• « 


% • 

S.i-S 

bladras . . 

• • 


• • 

18-6 

Assam , 

• • 


• t 

17-2 

Bi-u<ral 

• • 


• * 

11*7 

Puiiinb and Nortb-'West Frontier Province 

Il'O 

Bombay . 

• • 


• « 

5-8 

Centiiil Provinces 

• • 

• 

• » 

5'5 

Berar 

• • 


• 1 

2-4 


Burma, with a comparatively low initial expenditure, a wide field of indigenous 
instruction on w'hich to work, and flourishing rovonues, stands much in front of 
the other provinces. The United Provinces have striven to make up part of 
their lee-way. Madras and Assam, whore the Local Governments have not 
been financially flcuiishing, have made better pi ogress than might have been 
expected. At the bottom of the list come the neighbouring provinces of Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, and Berar, all of which have suffered most severely from 
famine. In the two previous five-year periods Bombay showed a very much 
larger increase. 

1,310. Starting with the fact that 401 lakhs were spent on education in 
1901-02, we have now to consider, first, how tliis money is provided, and, 
secondly, how it is spent. It must be explained, at the outset, that the figures 
brought into the educational returns do not show tho income of the various 
institutions, their expenditure, and their balance ; they show only the sources of 
income from .which the expenditure .is met. A complete flnanoial statement of 
Indian education would contain on the one side receipts from Imperial, Prov- 
incial, and Native State Eevenues, from Local Board and Municipal funds, and 
from fees, subscriptions, endowments, and miscellaneous sources; and on the 
other side expenditure upon Universities, colleges, schools, administration, and 
inspection. But in order to simplify the retnms balances are neglected ; the 
actual expenditure is stated and the sum expended is analysed according to tf»e 
sources from which it is derived. , It follows from this system that the figures 
for fees and other expenditure from private sources in private managed institu'^ 
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tions do not always represent the whole income from these sources ; in some 
private- managed schools tho income is more than sufficient to cover the total 
espen^ure, and, as 'the returns require only the actual expenditure to be shown, 
the surplus of profit is deducted from the expenditure from subscriptions, endow- 
ments, etc., and if the receipts from these sources are insufficient, from the 
expenditure from fees also.* In public managed institutions the surplus is 
shown as anegative expenditure from public funds’; in institutions under private 
management the income from public sources is always shown in full, and the 
surplus, if there is one, inu»t bo deducted from the subscriptions, fees, and other 
private sources. If, again,' the expendittoe on a private managed institution 
exceed the receipts and is met by drawing on the balance or by borrowing, then 
tho amount by which -the balance is reduced, or the amount borrowed, would be 
. included in tho return under the head “ other private sources.” 

To sum up, we arc dealing with a sum of 401 lakhs expended, and we have 
'to show in tho first instance the sources from which those 401 lakhs are pro- 
vided (called sources of expenditure ”), and next the objects on which they are 
spent (called " objects of expenditure ”). 

SonrcGS oflxpciKlitiirc; 

1,311. The total expenditure of 401 lakhs is made up of 191 laths derived Eip>i>ditnic 
from public sources and 210 lakhs derived from private soutcds. by ptihlio 
sources we mean Imperial, Provincial, and Native State Eevenues, and Local sonree-. 
and Municipal Fun^; private sources include, fees, and secondly , 

subscriptions, endowments, tho funds supplied by private perpns and societies 
who wiftinteiTi or support public schools, and a few smaller miscellaneous items. 
Expenditure from private sources, as tho following table will show, increases 
faster than expenditure from public sources : — 

(Figarcs Id Inkltt of'rap^M.) 


Tear. 

Fablio sources. 

Friratc sonrccs. 

Total. 

ISO 1-91 . 

• ! 

103 

MO 

305 

1880-97 . 

* ' 

179 

178 

352 

1901-02 . 

• 

101 

210 

401 


■Whereas in 1891-92 expenditure from public sources exceeded that from 
private sources by 25 lakhs ; in 1901-02 private expenditure was 19 lakhs in 

excess of public expenditure. 

3,312. In the several provinces the percentage of the pubhc expenditui’C on 
the total differs very much, and the provinces stand in the following order in 
tlris respect 


Berar . . 

« • 



74 

Central Provinces 

• * 


• 

71 

Coorg • . 

• V 



67 

Burma . • 

« • 



07 

Bombay 

• • 



01 

Assam . 

• • 


• 

61 

United Provinces . 



• 

50 

North-'Wesl Frontier . 

« • 


• 

6S 

Pnnjob 

a • 


• 

55 

Madras . • 

• • 


• 

40 

Bengal . • 

• * 


a 

82 


The small allied provinces of Berar and tho Central Provinces which have a 
relatively large expenditure from Provincial Rovenues como at the top of the list 
with neatly three quarters of their total expenditure supplied from publio funds ; 
then follow the bulk of tho provinces with a poroontago of public expenditure 
varying from 07 to 55 ; and last oomo Madras -nith less than half of its expendi- 
turc derived from publio funds, and Bengal with only one-third. The proportion 
is naturally smallest in tho two provinces which are oharacteristic of the 
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nrivate-mana^ement system. Burma, urhere the groat majority of Uie schools 
private management, might he expected to stand with Madras and 
; oie reason for the comparatively pall expenditure from private somoes . 
rthedrcumstanoe that fees are not ordinarily charged in mo^tic schwls, . 
InSer reason is the exclusion of all unaided schools from the list of -public 
•institutions. . 

1 813. The total expenditure from public funds is made up as follows : — 

’ lAkhs. 

Provincial Kevenues ' . ... ■ • 1,04 

Local Board Funds ..... 69 

Monicipal Funds- • . • . . .15 

Native State Kcveuues IS " 


Total 


191 


The distinction between Provinoial Eevennes on the one .hand and Local 
Board and Municipal Bunds on the other, does not always indicate accurately 
the som’oe whence the money, comes, since a portion of the income- of Local 
Boards and Munidpalites is derived from contributions made by the Local 
Governments whioh may be either for general or for specific purposes. Out of 
the 13 lakhs of expenditure from Native State Ecvenues, over .11^ lakhs belong 
to the schools of the Bombay Native States,' and over, half a lakh to the schools 
of the Ohhattisgarh Feudatory States of iiie Central -Provinces; the balance 
represents expenditure from Native States in Bengal, the United Provinces, and 
Assam. 


Expenditure 
from Pro* 

TiooUl 

Berennes. 


1.314. Education is one of the Provincial heads of expenditure in the Indian 
system of finance, and the annual outlay is therefore determined by the Local 
Governments subject to the general administrative and financial control of 
the Supreme Government, and to the regulations rckting to budget provision 
and the sanction of appointments. All the pro-vincM dealt with in this review, 
except Berar and Coorg, come within the Provincial financial system ; in the 
two small provinces which form the exception expenditure is met from 
Imperial Revenues, hut is, for the sake of oonvenienco, classed as Provincial in . 
the statistical returns. Certain special grants made from Imperial Eovenucs, 
amounting in all to a little over one lakh, are also included in the Provincial 
total. ‘ 

The' expenditure from Provincial Kevenues amounted in 1901-02 to ' 
101 laklis ; it increased by 7§ lakhs during the period under review against 
7 lakhs during the previous quinquennium. Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 
account for G8 lakhs of the total. ' ■ ■ ^ 

1.315. The following table ranges the provinces in order according to the 
percentage of their total net expenditure from General Eevennes which is 
devoted to education : — 


Madras 

• • ^ 

7'4- 

Bengal . 

• • 

. 7*0 

Bombay , 

m 

. ‘6*S 

Punjab . 

»* • 


Central Provinces . 


. ' 4*8 

United Provinces . 

• « * 

. 8'S 

Assam 

• « 

. s-a 

Burma 

• 

• • 

8*0 

* * r 

General 

6-8 


One must be careful in drawing conclusions from these figures' since they 
are influenced by a variety of circumstances connected •with the -fiTinncial, 
economic, and administrative conditions of the pro'vinces into which it iff not • 
possible to enter. It is, however, worthy of note that the percentage of edn* 
catioiml expenditure is much the highest in the three oldest province, and that 
it IS lowest in Burma where the Gcver'nment is spending large sums every year 
in the development of a young and rising province. The United Provinces 
percentage is ver^ small compared with other large provinces. - ' 
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1,816. If the expenditure -of 1901-02 be compared rrith that of 1896-97 
it will ho found that in Bombay, Bengal, the Central Provinces, Berar, and 
' Coorg there was an actual decrease, which amounted in the case of Beogal.to 
more than laklis (mostly under the head “buildings and furniture"). The 
United Provinces and Burma each show a lai’go increase, amounting in the former 
case to 60 per cent, and in the latter case to 65 per cent., on the total expen- 
diture of 1896-97. In the United Provinces this result is due to the special 
efforts made to extend primary education, and in Burma to the natural develop- 
ment of a flourisliing young province. In Assam there was an increase of 26 
. per cent., and in both Madras and the Punjab (including tho N’orth-’West 
Prontier) an increase of 14 per cent. 

1,317. In early days special local taxes and cosscs were imposed in several local 
provinces for tho promotion of vernacular education, but when the system of local 
taxation was organized ou a systematic basis these special taxes were in almost pnrposcs. 
all cases merged in the general rates. The history of the origin and development 
of local taxation in its relationship to education is both interesting in itself, and 
'tlu'ows some light on the prosont position of Local Boards towards public 
instruction. 

1,818. Tho Despatch of 1854 advocated the general extension of primary 
education by the system of grantsrin-aid to indigenous and other institutions, and 
it was contemplated tlint such grants would be paid from general revenues. In 
its early days the grant-in-aid system did not prove a success, and Lord Derby's 
Despatch of 1869 suggested the wide establishment of departmental schools 
and the imposition of a compulsory cess on tho land to defray tlieir cost. 

Tho Despatch was written at a time when tho demand for all kinds of local 
improvements was being strongly pressed on tho (Sovornment. Tho Imperial 
finances wore greatly embarrassed and tlio system of providing for urgent local 
needs by local taxation was introduced. 

In so far as education is concerned tho course of advance in the various 
provinces was briefly as follows 

lu Mauh-VS a Voluntary Act (VI of 1868) was passed mainly in order to 
enable the inhalntants of towns and villages to assess themselves for maintain- 
ing schools. The measure was a failure and very few schools wore established 
under it. It was decided that a compulsory cess was essential. While the 
matter was under consideration Lord Mayo’s solieme of financial decentraliza- 
tion oamo into force, and as one result of it the Madras Government passed a 
general Local Bunds Act (II of 1871). This Act imposed a cess of one anna in 
tliG rupee on tho value of land and a house tax and tolls, and it declared 
that the proceeds of the taxation were to ho devoted to communications, educa- 
tion, hospitals, sanitation, lyator-supply, etc. In tho Bombay Presidency an 
education'll cess was levied on the land in the year 18 i4 and produced in the 
first vear 312,80,000. It was at first collected on a vohmtary basis, and other 
locarnecds were supplied by similar voluntary cesses. The system was legalized 
by Local Bunds Acts, one for Sind passed in 1865 (VIII of 1865) and another 
for the Presidency proper passed in 1869 (III of 1869). • Tho two Acts pres- 
cribed the sources of taxation, the system of management, and the objects; o 
which tho funds were to he devoted. In Beng.\.e thoro wore no similar 
voluntary associations for loo.'il purposes. Tho idea of local taxation for 
primary school was mooted, but was afterwards dropped as unnecessary, in 
view of the wide extension of tho indigenous school system. Accordingly, 
tlio Act passed in 1871 was only a Road Cess Act, and its so-ipe was 
confined to communications. In the Province of Agra local taxation for 
primary education dates back to oven before tho Despatch of 1854. In 1851 a 
syslcm'was introduced into tho Muttra District of circle or halkahandi schools 
supported by a voluntary contribution from land-holders equal to one per cent, 
of the rental. The system was oitondcd to other districts and the cess 
was made eompulsoiy and assessed with tho land revenue. Tho amount was 
deducted from the rental assets and was thus shared equally between Gov- 
ernment and the land-holders. In 1871, in pursuance of Lord Mayo’s policy 
of financial decentralization, Acts woro passed le; 7 ing a general ccss of 5 per 
cent, in Agra and Ij- per cent, in Oudh. In the former, but not in tho latter, 
case the education and other similar cpsscs woro merged in tho general rate. 

3 Q 2 
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In the PUNJAB, as in the case of the United Provinces, cesses were imposed for 

AXl ^ _ , • TtnT.li tIio Inun I 



Provinoes borrowed from the United Provinces the halkabandi school system 
and with it the one per cent, school cess, which was raised to two per cent.' of • 
the rental shortly after the formation of the provmce. No general Act was • 
passed for the Central Provinoes at the time of the introduction of Lord Mayo’s 

sche^. cess was enhanced in several provinces. In pursuance . 

of the famine assurance policy of Lord lytton's Government- a Public Worts 
Cess of half an anna in the rupee was levied in Bengal ; in Agra, Oudh and the 
Punjab the cess was raised' by one per cent. ; and in the Central Prov- 
inoes a new rate of one per cent, was levied by law. 

1.319. The Acts passed in the years lb83-81, to carry out Lord Eipon’s- 
policy of local self-govemment widened and stated afresh the powers of the Local 
Boards over the proceeds of the various forms of local taxation. In Madras, 
Bombay and the Province of Agra the educational cess had already been mei^ed 
in the general rate. In Bengal the proceeds of the Hoad Cess were thrown into 
the general district fund which might be used for any of the local purposes 
specified in the Act. In the Punjab the Act combined the general and settlement 
cesses into a single cess of one anna in the rupee. A sinular amalgamation was 
effected at a later date in Oudh by the Local Bates Act of 1894, the new con-^ 
solidated rate being at the rate of 3^ per cent. In the Oonteal Provinces no such 
amalgamation took place : various settlement cesses continue ^to he credited 
to the District Pund, and'it is laid down in section 23 of the ‘Central Provinces 
Local Self-Government Act (I of 1883) that the expenditure in any year on 
primary education must not be less than the estimated net proceeds of the two 
per cent. rate. 

1.320. In other provinoes it is the general rule that the 'proceeds of local 
taxation may be used by the District Boards on the various objects specified in the 
Local Self-Government Acts without any assigned proportion being devoted to 
any particular object. There are, however, some exceptions to this general rule, ' 
whioli arise either from express provision of the law or from orders passed by 

• the Local Governments under the powers conferred on them by the Acts. 
Section 48 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1884, requires District Boards to 
spend on educational purposes not less than one-third of the net proceeds of the 
land cess and shop tax levied under the Sind Local Punds Act of 1865, and of 
the cess levied under 'the Bombay Local Punds Act of 1869. -Under orders of 
the Local Government incorporated in Article 417 of the Punjab Education 
Code, District Boards may be required by the Local Government to spend on 
educational purposes a sum not less Ulan the total of (a) any grants or contribu- 
tions received on behalf of education, (J) educational fees, and (c) 25 per cent, 
of the balance of tbe gross annual income. -On the other hand, some years ago, 
the Madras Government chrected that one-half of the land cess should be 
devoted to communications, and it was stated in Mr. Cotton’s Beview that the' 
nmnber of schools imder District Boards showed a tendency to decline as tli6 
direct result of the decreased expenditure on education resulting from these 
orders. 

1.321. In the above account Assam and Burma are omitted as they have not 

yet come under the general local self-government arrangements which preyail in 
other provinces of India, The Assam Local Bates Begnlation of 1 879 authorizes 
^penditm'e on education from the oesses' raised under it. There are no District 
Bom’ds in Burma. • An Act of i880 directed the levy of a 10 per cent, cess on 
such lands in Lower Bmma as were assessed to land revenue, and it has been 
Imd down that District Cess Punds should as a rule set apart 20 per cent, of 
Men mrame for educational purposes. There are no District Cess Punds in 
Upper Buma and public expen^ture on education is met, in general, from 
Provmoial Bevenues. ... 

from Lo.-al , total expenditure from Local Board Punds amounted in 1901-02 

UoMd fu' ds. lakhs, or one quarter of the total net expenditure from such funds ; the 
unnett i^rovmoes contributed nearly 14| lakbs, Bengal 12f Inkba, Bombay 
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over laklis, and Madras over lakhs. Tlic percentage o£ the net Local 
Board expenditure devoted to education stood in 1901-02 as foUows ; — 


Centr.il Provinces . . , . . 71 '1 

■Bombay 53 (| 

Assam . . , , , . S.’S’ I 

Bengal . ' . ; . . . 2h-l 

United Provinces . . . . .23 8 

Punjab ' 23’3 

Burma . . . . . . )6‘2 

Sladras ...... liS 


The proportionate expencliture on education is the greatest in the two 
provinces in which a delinito portion of the local rates is set aside by law for 
educational purposes. In Madras, the functions of tlie various grades of Local 
Boards are somewliat wider than in other provinces, and a considerable portion 
of their income is devoted to sanitation. 

1,323. The income of the Local Boards is not very elastic, and their total 
net expenditure increased by only 18^ lakhs during the period under review. 
The expenditure on education + increased by 3^ lakhs during tiie period 1892-93 
to 1S9G-9V, and by less (han 1-1 lakhs during the period 1897-98 to 1901-02. The 
finances of the Local Boards have hoon greatly cmbarras‘;ed by famine and 
plague. There was an actual decrease of expenditure in Madras (E 1,11,000), 
Bombay, the Punjab and Berar ; in Bombay and the Punjab there was nl'so a 
decrease in the total net local expenditure, and in Madras it increased by only a 
small amount. Bengal shows an increase of 1 lakh, the United Provinces 
and Burma each of about three-quarters of a lakh, and the Central Provinces 
of about half a lakh. 


• 

1,321. ITlien the various District Municipal Acts wore passed in tlie years law imi 
1801 to 1808, sanitation was the need which was pressing most insistently on the 
notice of the authorities, and the early municipalities had not much connection Mpolidftnt* 
with schools, nor were special rates levied in towns for educational purposes ?" 

It was not uatU. the scopo of municipal action was widened under Lord Itip )n’s 
scheme, and municipalities were relieved of police charges on the express 
understanding that they should devote an cquivalout portion of their income to 
education, medical relief, and local public works, that municipal expenditure on 
education bccamo an important factor. In 3 881-82 the total expondilure on 
education from municipal funds amounted only to 4 lakhs. All the existing 
Municipnl Acts recognize education as one of the local objects on- which muni- 
'oipal funds must or may be spent. Thus for instance, tlio United Provinces, • 
Punjab, Central Pro>nnccs and Berar Acts (which are identical in the terms 
used wntli regard to this subject) autborizo expenditure (a) on the construction, 
establishment, and maintenance of schools; [b) on grante-in-aid to schools ; (c) 
on the training of teachers ; and (d) on the establishment of scholarships. None 
of the District Municipal Acts, with the exception of that for Burma, sot apart 
a special portion of the Municipal income (other than fees and other educa- 
tional receipts) for educational purposes. The Burma Act authorizes the 
formation of a Municipal school fund, to which is credited («) fees, (i) edu- 
cational assignments irom general revenues or local funds, (c) other funds 
cntrustocl to the Committee fortho promotion of education, and (d) any sums 
a.'signed for Dduc.ational purposes fromtho Municipal fund. The Local Govern- 
ment may fix the minimum proportion of the Municipal fund (up to 6 per cent, 
on tho gross annual income) which mtist be assigned for education under clause 
(f/), Tbo Act for tho City of Bombay provides for the maintenance of a similar 
school fund, and lays down that tho contribution from the general revenues of 
the corporation shall not be less tlian a sum of such amount as, added to the fees 
levied, w'ould he equal to double llio Government grant for the year. 

1,325 In some provinces the Local Government has passed standing orders 
relating to the amount of Municipal expenditure on education. In Hcngnl, 
Municipalities are required to spend 3’2 per cent, of their income towards tho 
encouragement of primary education, subject to tbo provisions of Municipal 


* A''coi(lini; to tlio Finnrcc nnil I’.cvcnno Accounts and omitting Berar and Coorg. 
A'ootding to tlif do; arlir.ciital statisticc. 
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Act Until this is done, no part of the Municipal income may he devoted to 
Scondary schools. Ituill shortly be soon that the Bengal. Miinicipalitics do 
iiot in general, work up to the prescribed percentage. In the Punjab, Mtmici- 
nnlities are required to • spend 10 per cent, of their gross annual income on 
expenditure for education. It is laid down in most provinces, either by law or 
by executive order, that Municipal (and also Local Board) expenditure should 
provide in the first place for. primary education, and should be devoted only in 
the second place to higher education. The point has been dealt with in detail 
in other chapters of this Review. 


Espenditure i,32G. The Municipal expenditure on education amounted to 15^- lakhs in 
S®®. • 1 1901-02, and (according to tiio figures in the Pinanco and llovcnuo Accounts) 

fuSSr formed only 7 per cent, of Iho total net municipal expenditure. TJie educational 
expenditure increased hy R87,000 during the period 1892-93 to 1890-97, and by 
only Bdl.OOO in tho period under review. Tlus unsatisfactory result is partly 
due to tlic effeot of famine and plague on the Municipal finances, live provinces 
with tlic largest Municipal expenditure on education arc f— 

R 


]toml)ay .... 

. . . 4,81,000 

Punjab .... 

. . . .*(,81,000 

Alnclras .... 

. . . 2,08,000 

ISnrma .... 

. 1,C4,000 

United Provincps . . 

. . . 1,23,000 

i3ciigal .... 

. . . 9S,U00 


Arranging tho provinces in the order given hy the percentage of net 
expenditure on education to total net expoudituro the result is as follows 


Central Proviiiecs 


10-5 


ruiijab . 
Alfldms . . 

AfsBarn . 

llomlKiy . 
liniina « 
United I’rovincos 
Ilengal . 


14-1 

10-3 

8-C 

5- 1 
7-6- 

6- 0 
J’C 


Tlio most striking fentuvo of this iahlo is the low Bengal liguve; it is 
remarkable that the Bengal jrunicipalitics should have relieved Provincial 
Revenues to so small an cxicut from tho burden of local education. Calcutta 
with a gross ordinary expenditure of 18 lakhs in 1901-02, spcntlcss than 1115,000 
(gross) on education. In tho previous year, tho educational expondituro was 
only about S8,000 ; it was increased after repeated Government remonstrance. • 
In contrast to Calcutta, the Bombay Municipality spent over a lakh (gross) on 
education in 1901-02. 

In tho United Provinces, which come ncx’t above Bengal, 5 lakhs (gross) 
are spent on police against 2 laklis (gross) on public instraction ; the United 
Provinces municipalities were not rcliovcd of the burden of police chaises when 
this change was made in other provinces. In each of the provinces^ of Bcng.il, 
Burma, the Central Provinces and Berar there was a decline (which was not 
largo in any case) in tho actual expenditure ou education from general Muni- 
cipal funds ; in Madras, Bombay', the United Provinces, and tho Punjab there 
was a fairly substantial increase.' 


Eireiidiinre 1,327. Expenditure from ]»rivatc BOlU’ccs cbmpriscs 127 lakhs fees, and 88 
miscellaneous. These ligui’es reprfesent expenditure on both public and 
private managed institutions, and also on items classed as “indirect expendi- 
ture ” in the returns. 

I 


S’®**’’ ' 1,?28 Expenditure from foes nearly doubled itself dtuing the period 

1SS7-8S to 1901*02, the increase during tho Inst three quinquennial periods 
being as follows • ' 

■ I.altlis. 

18S7-SS to ISDl-RiJ . . ' 

1802-!43 to 18U0-9T ..... 

1897-98 to 1901-08 
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In 1891-92 the arerago fee incidence pupil was H2’8 and in 1901-02 it 
•was R3'4. The general average is made up of widely different figures. In 
1901-02 the average for Arts Colleges was fiSVi, for secondary schools ElO, 
and for primary schools El. The variation extends not only to differout classes 
of institutions but also to different provinces. The provinces range themselves 
by fee incidence in the following order : — 


Punjab . . . 



. 5-1 

Bengal 



3-9 

Madras « . . 

, * 


• 3'5 

Bombtay . . . 

• • 

• 

. 30 

United Provinces . 



3-0 

Coorg 

• ^ 


.• 2-7 

NoTth-tVest Frontier 

» 

m 

. 2-6 

Burma . , . 



2*1 

Bciar . . . 



. 1-9 

^Issam ... 



1*7 

Central Provinces . 



. I'l 


A glance at tables 309 and 310 will show that the relative position of the provinces 
is the net result of various factors. Speahing broadly, primary school fees average 
low in provinces •with State schools supported from local rates, since payment of 
the rate is regarded as a whole or part equivalent for the payment of foes ; and 
secondary school fees vary greatly according to the custom and regulations of 
the provinces. Tho Punjab owes its place at the top of the list to special 
circumstances ; the University fees form a large item because the University 
conducts the middle school examination and some other departmental examina- 
tions, and riic hoarding feo total is also exceptionally largo because the hostel 
system is more widely extended in tho Punjab than elsewhere. As regards 
school fees, those in primary schools arc low for the reason stated above, and those 
in secondary schools are about average. Bengal comes second because its primary 
schools are under private management, and are not rate schools. In Madras 
the primary school fees average lower and the secondary school fees higher than 
in Bengal, but the two provinces belong to the same class. Bombay with its 
local rate schools Las a low average for primary schools, but a very high average 
for secondary schools. It is not necessary to pursue the analysis further since full 
detoils regarding feo rates have been given in the various chapters of the 
Beview. 


1,329. Expenditure from miscellaneous private sources, which amounted Mhceiinne. 
to S3 lahhs in 1901-02, increased by 16 lakhs during the quinquennium luidcr 
review and by 35J- lakhs during tho previous quinqueimium. Expenditure 
from these sources is greatest in Bengal (28 lakhs), Madras (23 lakhs), and 
Bombay (13) lakhs. The total for all the other provinces was only 20 lakhs. 


Objects of Expenditure. 


1,330. Wo have seen that the total expenditure on education, derived oiawification 
from all sources, amounts to 401 lakhs. Tho following table shows the objects otexpendj. 
on which this money is spent 

a 


Arts colleges . » . . . 86,01,000 

Professional colleges .... 11,98,000 

Secondary schools .... 1,86,84,000 

Primary schools 1,18,76,000 

Special schools 88,79,000 

Buildings and equipment ... 25,73,000 

University charges .... 7,78,000 

Direction ...«•• 3,92,000 

Inspection ,..»•• 81,58,000 

Scholarships . , • • . 9,18,000 

Miscellaneous , » • • • 26,81>000 
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The expendituTc from public funds (excluding Native Slate Eevcnuos) 
amounts, as we have also seen, to 178 lakhs, and this sum is. distributed as 
follows 

E 


Arts colkgos 
Professional colleges 
Secondary scliools . 
Primary schools 
Special schools 
Buildings and equipment 
University charges 
Direction • • 

Inspection • • 

Scholarships . 
Miscellaneous 


0,52,000 

8,81,000 

82,7(5,000 

00,50,000 

16.15.000 

15.29.000 ' 
9,000 

3.91.000 

20.59.000 

6.05.000 

6.19.000 


"Direct” and 1,381. Tho oxpenditm’o shown in the returns under arts and profos- 
"incHwct" sional oollegps, and under secondary, primarjr, and special schools, is classed as 
eipenditnro. « » expenditure ; and expeudituro on the remaining heads of the above 
tables is lumped together under the not very appropriate term of “ indirect ” 
espenditure. 


Direct 1,332. Taking first tlic general head “ direct ** expenditure, the following 

expenditure, {jihlc shows the increase of expenditure on different classes of institutions during 
the quiirquonnium under review and the preceding quinquennium : — 


(Figan^ in tliDutancli of Rnpers.) 


Hood of expenditure. 

- Inirenio 
during 18S7.0S 
tol901>02. 

Incrciift 
doting ISDS'OS 
to 1890-97. 

Arts colleges . . . 

2,31 

8,ec 

Professional colleges . 

2,97 

72 

Secondary schools • . 

12,32 

1.5,66 

Primary schcols . . 

7,87 

14,76 

Special schools . . 

8,62 

2,17 

Total . 

28,99 

30, 46 


Tlicre was a slackening of the rato of progress in all classes of institutions 
for general education, and an aoceloration in colleges and schools* for special 
instmolion.* Tlie most noticeable and the most unsatisfactory feature of the 
table is the great decline in the growth of expenditure on primary schools ; it is 
at once a result and a cause of the arrest of educational advance among the mass 
of the people which has been one of the most marked features of the period 
under review. 

1,333. The average annual cost of educating a pupil in different classes of 
institutions was returned in the year 1001-02 as follows 


S 

Arts colleges ld.9*l 

Frofcssionnl colleges .... 238'9 

Secondary schools ..... 21 ’0 

Primary schools 3 ’9 

Training schools . , . . . IS 1*3 

Special schools . . * . . . 5S*8 


Compared with 1896-97 the average cost of educating a pupil in an arts 
• college fell by Ell-3-2, and in a secondary school by As. 11-2 j whilst the 
average cost of education in a primary school rose by As. 8. 

It is not necessary to elaborate these figures further since details relating 
to expenditure in the various classes of institutions are given in the ajipropiiate 
chapters and in the tables corresponding to' them. 


• Tlie figoTcs are to eCme extent affeeted by the cliango in classification, notiecd on tlic next pige. 
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1,334. The follo-jring f.nblc illustrates the growth of indirect expenditure j.-idV't 

[ rigarc* in tbocands ot RnpcM.] 


Head of ripenditnre. 

Jncrra.r daring 
ISSS'PS to 

isao-a*. 

Inrreaw dcrirg 
ISW-fS ta 
1S01.02. 

Iluiltimprs and equipment . 

1,6S 

2,03 

University charges . . 

1,93 

1,01 

Direction 

41 

12 

In-pection . . 

1,46 

96 

Scholarships . . . 

71 

1,14 

hliscellancous . . 

4,80 

14,51 

Total* . 

10,80 

19.78 


The hulk of the expenditure entered as “miscellaneous” represents cliargcs 
connected with hostels* ; payments to private unrecognized schools form a 
second item in several provinces. Ihe lai^e increase under the head “ mlscclln' 
ncous” is in the main merely due to a change in classification; in some 
provinces hostel charges hare been transferred to this head from the classes of 
institutions to whicli the hostels belong. University finance, the cost of 
direction and inspection, scholarships, and hostel charges have all been dealt 
with in other chapters of this Review. 


1,335. The26f lakhs of expenditure on buildings and ctiuipmcnt includes Ejwndiintr 
22^ lai^s for buildings and 3J lakhs for special grants on account of furniture «« bniUtup 
and apparatus. It does not, therefore, represent the total expenditure under the B,nt, 
latter head. Tlie expenditure on buildings has not increased greatlv ; it was 201' 
lakhs in 1891-92, 21^ lakhs in 1896-97, and 22i lakhs in 1901-02. Special 
grants for furniture and equipment have risen at a faster rate — 


isoi.sa . 

1896-97 . 
1901-0!i . 


1,60,000 

2,18,000 

8,80,000 


The aimual expenditure on buildings and special cqmpmcnt grants per 
school averaged as follows in 1901-02 ; — 

E 


Ponjah . . . 





. 70 

North-West Frontier 


9 



. 59 

United Provinces . 





. 61 

Bombay . . • 


• 



. 46 

Burma . . . 


* 



. 40 

Central Provinces 


• 



. 81 

Madras . 





. 26 

Berar 


» 



. 15 

Bengal . , . 


• 



. 13 

^ssam ... 


• 



. 10 


1,336. Tables 319 to 321 illustrate the general subject of expenditure on ExpenJUnre. 
eobolarships. The total expenditure amounted to fi9,12,000 in 1901-02; it 
increased by Bl,14,000 dmihg the quinquennium under review against R71,000 
during the previous quinquennium. Nearly half the total expenditure is derived 
from Provincial Revenues, and half the balance comes Crom pivato funds ; 
the bulk of the increase of expenditure was derived from tho latter source. 

The greater portion of the expnditure is devoted to scholarships in arts colleges 
and secondary schools— the total being B2, 67)000 in the former case and 
E3,02,000 in the latter. The expenditure on scholarships in primary schools 
amounts to less than S83,000 ; some lower primary scholarship are held in 
primary schools, hut the majority are held in the primaiy departments of 
secondary schools. 


* In Bombnr and tho Cential FiorintM hostel charges ore not shown under this head, hat are distribnted 
aaong the setccal daises of institntiona. 
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OHAPTEE XX. 

summary; 


1,337. It remains only to give a brief summary of tbe more salient features 
of tbe q[umquennium. 

V 

Control ond 1,338. Early in 1902 a Director General of Education ttras appointed to 
inspeotion. advise tbo Government on educational questions. No other important chano'e 
was made in the system or distribution of control. The new North-TTMt 
Erontier Province, which was formed in the year 1901, was at first pkced 
under the charge of the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, hut in 
V July 1903 a separate appointment of Inspector-General of Education and 

Arcbceological Surveyor was oonsiatuted for tbe North-West Erontier Province 
and Baluchistan. The direct supeiwision of schools in Coorg, which was 
formerly under an Inspector, was transferred to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madras, in the year 1899. In most provinces the actual additions made fo 
the inspecting staff were not numerous, and the most important changes were 
an increase in the number of Bengal Inspectors (so ns to give one Inspector for 
each administrativo division), an addition, to the subordinate staff of the United 
Provinces, and a strengthening and reorganization of the stall in Burma. At the 
end of the quinquennium the total inspecting staff (excluding the subordinate 
agency for visiting primary schools which exists in some provinces) comprised 
36 Inspectors, 6 Inspcotrcssc*, and 696 officers of lower grade. The improve- 
ment ip educational methods and the general raising of educational standards 
which the Government is now endeavouring t6 bring about, necessitate the 
employment of more numerous inspecting officers. In some provinces pmposals 
had already been made before the end of the quinquennium, .since then import- 
ant additions have been sanctioned, and others are still imdor consideration. 

• * 

Twenty-five arts colleges (tfot) were added to the list during the qmn- 
queunium,* and at the end of the year 19(11-191)2 the total numher was 140. 
None of the new colleges can bo described as very important institutions. Almost 
all of them are unaided and of the second gradc,’and mostly they are small institu- 
tions or collegiate classes attached to existing liigh schools. The number of 
pupils in arte colleges increastd by 3,216 against 1,609 during tbe previous 
quinquennium, and 1,469 students graduated in arts or science in 1901-1902 
^amst 1,379 in 1896-97 . The work of the colleges and Universities proceeded 
during the quinquennium on lines that had become stereotyped, Amon«» tbe 
more important changes wliioh took place may he instanced the fixing” of a 
^mum age limit (16 years) for matriculation at the Allahabad University; 

mstitution of the degree of Lioentiato in Aariculturo at the Bombay 
Umversxty ; the recognition of ver]Mou].ar langmagos 'for the il. A. degree of 
the same University; the introduction of a soionoc degree in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; and the_ revision of the rules of affiliation of ^e Madras University 
m order to establish a closer coimeetion between the University and its colleges. 

^ nese isolated changes foreshadowed the introduction of more widc-reaohing 
letorms. In January 1902 a Commission was appointed tq inquire into the 
condition and prospects of the Universities established in British India; the 
commission presented their Report in June 1902, and the measures which are 
being adopted to improve the methods, and elovato tho tone, of University 
training a,re summaiized in paragraph’ 28 of the Resolution which is printed as 
an Appendix to this Review. ^ 


Socondaiy 

edveatian. 


growing popularity of English secondary school education was n 

^ “ the' secondary 

Is KS racreased by over 49.000 as compared with less than 

xo, wu during the previous qumquennmm. V ernacular secondary education. 

“the United ProviDccB vrtich Tfcre it. exietence. 
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on tlie other hand, did not flourish, and 'whereas the number of boys, in the 
secondary stage in vernacular schools increased by over 4,000 during tlie period 
1892-93 to 1896-97, it diminished by nearly 600 during the period under 
review. 'Ihe University matriculation examinations continued to exercise 
a preponderating, and in some respects a deleterious, effect on the teaching in 
high schools. At the end of the quinquennium all the large provinces, except 
Surma, had some form of alternative sohool final examination : in -^e Punjab 
the courses (scientific and clerical and commercial)! were introduced some time 
ago, hut the examinations were first held during the quinquennium ; in Bengal 
the courses (industrial and commercial) are of recent creation and the new 
system bad hardly come into practical operation when the quinquennium closed. 
The Bombay school final course is the only one which has attracted a consi- 
derable proportion of the pupils, and this is due to the circumstance that 
it qualifies, whilst the Bombay matriculation examination does not, for Govern- 
ment servico. 

1.341. There was an almost complete arrest of progress in primary education 
dming the quinquennium. In the period 1887-88 to 1891-92 the number of 
boys in the primary stage of instruction increased by 275,000 and in the next 
five years by 361,000 : in the period under review it remained practically 
stationary. Bombay lost 65,000, and Bengal 19,000, hoys in the primary stage, 
and the United Provinces gain of 74,000 was the only considerable increase. 
The period which we have reviewed was one of misfortune, two severe famines 
and a wide-spread epidemic of plague disorganized both the administration and 
the population. But it would be idle to attribute the phenomenon wholly to 
these exceptional calamities ; other and deep-rooted causes lie below them. 
The work which baa been accomplished by the Education Department in the 
past, great and laborious though it has been, is easy compared with the task 
whiob lies before it. Hitherto it has dealt, in the main, with the comparatively 
accessible and well-to-do classes of tbe population, who were more or less 
accustomed to education, and, in some parts of the country, were possessed of 
numerous indigenous schools. How it has to carry education, improved in 
methods and standards to meet modern ideas and requirements, to the scattered 
and distant hamlets, to tbo poorer raiyats, to the landless labourers, to the 
ignorant low castes, and to the wild jungle tribes. To create a desire for 
education among these people, and to supply them with a form of instruction 
which they arc capable of assimilating, is an enterprise needing the most 
careful and sympathetic treatment, a trained and intelligent agency, and ample 
&nds. 

Although, numerically speaking, primary education has mado no advance, 
yet in other directions the period under review has been one of progress. 
Excepting certain provinces, there has been improvement both in buildings 
and equipment and in tho proportion of trained tcaobers, whilst the methods 
of instruction and tho subjects taught are being gradually modernized and 
adapted to tbe class for whom they are intended. The learning by rote 
of text-books, often long, uninteresting, and in some cases ditfioult of compre- 
hension for the cliildren who uso them, is giving way to more intelligent 
methods. Headers are being improved and brought more into touch with 
the life of townsmen and lollagers, and kindergarten methods and object 
lessons aro infusing .more life and reality into the teaching. In some provinces, 
and notably in Bombay and tho Central Provinces, separate com-ses of study 
have been devised for rural schools, wliich are based on tbe familiar incident 
of village life and which ore designed to meet its simple needs. Some of these 
improvements began within tho quinquennium, and others which can claim 
an earlier origin were prosecuted throughout its course. 

1.342, In January 1902 a Conferonoe on the Chiefs’ colleges was convened 
at Calcutta, and important reforms have been inaugurated as a result of the “ 
disGussion which ensued. The Daly College at Indore las been reduced to the 
status of a minor sohool, and arrangemonts have been mado to improve the 
staff, tho curriculum, and the tone of college* life, at the three remaining 
centres of Ajmere, Lahore, and Eajkot. 


3i2 
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Troiniiig 

ti-achers. 


Text-l)0oks. 


Lair. 


Medicins. 


Engineering. 


£ 1,343. I*ew institutions for traiuin" teachers vrere added to the list during 

the qiiinquennium. 'Ihe only new higher grade institution is the college at 
3Curseon» in Bengal, which is designed primarily for Europeans, but also in- 
structs native students who are sent as teachers to normal schools after complet- 
ing their course. Among Europeans, only girls have taken advantage of 
the oolle?e. The classes for English teachers which were attached to several 
vernacular normal schools in Bengal in the year 1896 have not proved 
a success, and since the close of the quinquennium they have made way for a 
better system. As regards lower grade institutions for vernacular masters, the 
principal additions were a new Government school at Moradabad in the United 
Provinces, and two Government and the same number of mission schools in 
Burma. Slight changes took place in the number of schools for mistresses in 
the several provinces, but Uie general position in 1901-02 was much the same 
as in 1896-97. The number of pupils in training schools for masters rose from 
4,319 to 4,384, and in training schools for mistresses from 1,045 to 1,262. The 
great majority of the female pupils are Europeans, Eurasians, and Native 
OhristianB. Considerable improvements were made in many of the training 
colleges and schools; buddings and equipment, boarding accommodation, 
practising schools, and subjects and methods of instruction, all received careful 
attention. On the whole an appreciable advance was made in providing a 
better trained agency for both English and vernacnlar schools. 

1,344. In Eehruary 1900 the Government of India issued orders remodelling 
the text-book committees which advise Local Governments on the choice of 
school books, and laying down the conditions which must be observed by State,' 
fiiflAd, and unaided schools with regard to the use of snob books. 

1,346. The total number of law students fell from 3,020 in 1896-97 to 2,808 
in 1901-02 : in Bengal there was a large rise of 399, and in all other provinces 
(except the Central Provinces) there was a decrease. In Bengal the popularity of 
the legal profession contmues unabated, but in other provinces, although in 
several cases special causes contributed to the fall in the numbers, it would 
appear to be somewhat on the wane. "We have seen that the character of the 
instruotioD, whether given in oeniral law colleges or iu classes attached to 
aits colleges, is not altogether satisfactory. Euring the . quinquenninm the 
law colleges at Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, were remodelled, and in the 
United Provinces a step was taken towards centralization by the ahoUtion 
of the law class attach^ to the Government Queen’s College at Benares, 
the law staff of the Mnm Central College being at the same time strengthened. 

1.346. The number of pupils in the Government medical colleges and schools 
shows a considerable rise 2,762 to 3,372. Only one new Government 
institution was opened during the quinquennium — ^the Berry-White Medical 
School at Dibrugarh in Assam, endowed by a bequest of Rs, 46,000. In the 
Punjab college the intermediate was substituted for the entrance examination 
as the preliminary qualification in general education; other minor changes were ' 
made in the courses, but on the whole they remained in 1901-02 much as they 
stood in 1896-97. At the end of the qninqueimium the question of hoarding 
accommodation for students was ensaging attention. The number of female 
medical students in. all classes of institutions rose from 1L7 to 242. Pemale 
medical education was encouraged by a liberal system of sobolarsbips, some 
given by the State and others derived from the Countess of Dufferin Fund and 
other sources.^ A “ Yictoria Memorial Scholarship Ermd ” was started for the 
training of midwives, 

1.347. Th^ are no very noteworthy incidents to record in connection with 
the study of engineering. Improvements in. the equipment and curiiculum of the 
engineering (^lieges and schools are effected from time to time, but, on the whole, 
these institutious progressed on previously established lines. No new school of 
importance was opened. At the end of the quinquennium arrangements were 
made to provide a wider field of practical training, and additional avenues of 
employment, for the students of the Sibpur college. Increased faoilities 
were afforded for the study of electrical engineering.* The success 'of the 
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Victoria Jubilee Teobnical Institute at Bombay indicates a growing demand for 
instruction in mecbanical engineering in its relationship to manufacturing 
processes. The number of paphs inoreased considerably in the Burki, Mhdras, 
and Bombay colleges, but there was a falling off in the attendance at the 
Sibpur collie. Bengal also shows a decline in the number of pupils under 
instruction in engineering and surrey schools. 


1,348. Agricultural education formal the subject of an important Eesolution Agrioolture. 
issued by the Goremment of India in March 1897 in connection with a general 
discussion on agricultural subjects. Five colleges and schools of agriculture 
were in existence in British India at the end of 1901-02, one of which — the 
agricultural department of the Sibpur college — was opened during the quin- 
quennium. But the neighbourhood of Sibpur is not well adapted to the pur- 
poses of an agricultural college, and other arrangements are now being made. 

The character of the instruction given in some of the institutions was much 
improved during the quinquennium ; it has been made more simple, practical, 
and useful. A class for the sons of land-owners, and others who intend to make 
farming their profession, was opened in the M'agpur school in 1901-02, and, both 
here and elsewhere, genuine agricultural studente, who do not intend to enter the 
public service, are beginning to make use of the agricultural institutions. 

1,849. The veterinary colleges and schools worked successfully during the Vetaiinary 
quinquennium. Since most of ttie pupils are trained for Government service, the 
institutions are sure of support, whilst the training which they give is of a 
practical character well adapted to the needs which they meet. The length of 
the course in the Lahore College was raised from two years to three years, and 
now corresponds with that of the courses in the Bombay and Bengal Colleges. 

1.350. The remarhs made above apply also to the Debra Dun Forest Sohooli FokbIit. 
a well equipped institution which afford an excellent theoretical and practical 
training to candidates for the subordinate grades of the Forest Department. The 
forestry branch of the Poona College of Science was less successful in its working, 

and it has been decided that candidates for the upper subordinate service of the 
Bombay Forest Department shall be trained at Dehra Dun. In 1899 a provin- 
cial school of forestry was opened at Tharrawaddy, in the Pegu Division of 
Burma. 

1.351. Commercial education is still in its infancy. The most advanced Oommerce. 
instruction is given in the Byramji Jijibhai Parsi Institution which had 58 pupils 

on the rolls on the Slst Maioh 1902. Seventeen institutions in Madras give more 
elementary instruction in subjects such, as typd-writing, short-hand, commer- 
cial geography, banking, correspondence, and book-keeping; similax instruc- 
tion is given in the Municipal Board school at Amritsar, and at a few other places 
in the Punjab and elsewhere. 

1.352. The Bombay and Lahore schools of art added largely to the number of Art. 
their pupils, the Calcutta school remained about stationary, and the Madras 
school diminished considerably in strength. The causes of decline at Madras 
have been explained in Chapter VIII. In a Despatch, dated the 6th February 
1896, the Secretary of State pointed out that the schools of art had to some 
extent lost sight of their important duty of fostering Indian art and art indus- 
tries. During the quinquennium the course of training in several’ of the 
institutions has been modified and improved. 

1.353. Eenewed endeavours were initiated during the quinquennium to Musiry. 
impart a move satisfactory character to the industrial schools. The question 
formed the subjeot of correspondence between the Supreme and the Local 
Governments, and in 1901-02 a committee was appointed to visit the pro’vinoes 

and discuss the matter with local administrative and educational officers. The 
lines on which reform is now proceeding are summarized in paragraph 34 of 
the Eesolution of'the Government of India which is appended to this Review. 
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Female 1,864. The foUomng table shows the'mcrease in the number of girls under 

tdttcation. piiblio instruction during the last three quinquennial periods , 

' 1887-88 to 1891-93 .... 66,820 

1892-93 to 1896-97 .... 62,618 ' 

1897-98 to 1901-02 .... 88,162 

■ There has' thus been a marked decline in the rate of progress, a serious 
misfortune seeing that at the last Census only 6 Hindus and 3 Muhammadans 
were returned as literate out of 1,000 of the female population of each class.. 

The special calamiiies of the times have no doubt had some influence on the 
figures for the period under review. The general statistics afi^ord no indication 
' of the progress of secondary education among the bulk of the female population, 
since most of the pupils in the secondary stage belong' to special classes. A 
detailed examination reveals that in 1901-02 the number of gmls in the secon- 
dary stage of instruction among 100,000 of school-going age was only about 27 
in the case of Hindus, and about 6 in the case of Muhammadans.' 

idnmiaon «f 1,366. The number of colleges andschools for Europeans increasedfrom 351 
EMopeaas. 1896-97 to 389 in 1901-02. During the quinquennium one of the principal 
high schools for boys, ihe Mussoorie school, had to be closed on account of 
financial difficulties, and similar difficulties have been experienced by two other 
of the most important hiU schools, and in other cases. One reason of this is the 
multiplication of schools hy private agency beyond the educational needs of the 
' community. The total number of Europeans under instruction increased hy 
' 1,946 during the period under review agamst 3,381 during the previous quin- 
quennium. The smaller figure does not necessarily imply less . satisfectoiy pro- 
gress, and, in so far as the statistics are a guide in this respect, it would not seem 
that any Wge number of boys remain without school ins^ction. The Bengal 
Code for European sohools, which is in force over northern India, was revised 
. in 1895, and the revised regulations applied throughout the quinquennium ; 
a committee was appointed in March 1902 to underfeke a further revision. A 
noteworthy change, which has occurred ■under the Code of 1895, is the ousting 
of the matriculation examination as the favourite leaving examination for high 
sohools, by the school fiaal examination held imder the provisions of the Code. 
Another point deserving notice is the increased attention paid to industrial - 
tiaoniug in schools for the poor. Sohools of aU classes continued to he hampered 
hy the want of trained and well educated teachers. 

Nohttnmadan 1,366. Muhammadan education made had progress during the period under 
education, review j the total number of pupils under public instruction increased hy 
only 1,400 against 86,000 during the previous quinquennium, and this small • 
increase failed to keep pace with tiie growth of Muhammadan population. The 
decline in the rate of progress occurred in primary schools : the percentage of 
Muhammadan to total pupils increased slightly in, seoondaiy schools and more 
considerably in arts colleges. One hundred and seven M uh am m adans took the 
B, A. degree in 1901-02 against 63 in 1896-97. It is satisfactoiy to find that 
the leaders of Muhammadan socieiiy are taking a more active interest, in the 
education of their co-religionists ; this interest is evinced hy the widening scope 
and increasing energy of the Muhammadan Educational Oonferenoe, and hy 
provincial activity of a similar character. 

EauMtion of 1,357. We have as yet succeeded merely in touching the fringe of the ' 
^otiginai problem of aboriginal education, and in the Census of 1901 only 96 males per ’ 

10.000 and 6 females per 10,000 of the animistic population were returned as 
literate. I'he evil effects of famine were experienced with special intensity hy 
the wild tribes, and this cause accounts for the considerable loss of pupib in . 
Bombay ; it is more difficult to assign a reason for the much heavier loss (from 

38.000 to 30,000) which ocouired in Bengal. Assam, on the other hand, shows 
a large rise from 9,000 to 16,000. Liberally aided noission schools continued to, 
play a very important part in the education of the aboriginal races, but numerous 
mstitutions were also maintained by the Government and by Loori Boards, 

*** 1,358. Low-easte children are educated both in ordinary schools, and in 

special sohools maintained on their behalf ; there is no record of any particular 
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difficulty having been experienced during the quinquennium -with regard to the 
admission of low-caste pupils to general State schools. Special encouragement 
continued to ho afforded in the shape of remission of fees, and the grant of 
special scholarships. Progress would appear to have been good in Sfadras, and 
not worse in Uombay, the Central Provinces, and Perar, than was to bo expected 
in a period marked by famine. 

1.359. On the 31st December 1902 there were 1,197 boys in the seven Gov- RcformatiTr 
ernment reformatory schools. A great improvement is being effected in the "'fcooi*. 
conduct of these institutions as a result of their transfer, imdor orders of the 
Government of India, dated the Snd September 1899, from the control of tiio 

Jail to that of tho Education Department. This change was effected in Jladras 
in the year 1888, but in other provinces, where the coniiol remained with tho’ Jail 
Department, the schools have been conducted too much on j iil principles, and 
with insufficient attention to their educational and reformatory aspect. Since 
the transfer steps have been taken to modify the prison-like character of tho 
life and discipline, to improve and render more interesting the general educa- 
tion, and to impart more useful industrial training. The system of licensing boys 
to employers, which is authorized by the Eeformatory Schools Act, has also 
been introduced with good effect. A reformatory school for the Punjab was 
under course of construction at the end of the quinquennium. 

1.360. Over 635,000 pupils wore returned as receiving instruction in private Privaic 
institutions in 1901-02. It is explained in Chapter XV that the statistics arc 
unreliable, and that only rough deduotions should be drawn from them. The 
number of pupils in Arabic and Sanskrit schools shows a continued tendency 

to diminish , whilst tho recorded number of pupils in Koran schools rises con- 
siderably, and in vernacular schools at a much faster pace. A noteworthy 
incident is the increasing readiness of Sanskrit schools in Bengal to send up their 
pupils to the public examinations held by, or under the auspices of, the 
Government. 

1.361. Considerable progress was made in some provinces in extending the Roidenco 
hostel system ; the total number of hostels (omitting those in Burma) increased 

from about 1,000 to about 1,300, and the number of boarders from under 36,000 to 
over 61,000. In 1901-02 the proportion of boarders to pupils was one in 7 in arts 
colleges, and one in 20 in seconffiiiy schools. Boardinghouses are most popular 
in tbePimjab, where almost every important educational institution of collegiate 
or secondary grade has its hostel accommodation, next in order to the Punj.ab 
come the United Provinces. In several provinces much needed regulations were 
framed for the exercise of supervision over tho residence of students who do not 
live in hostels. The Madras Universily passed a rule requiring students of 
affiliated colleges to live either with their relations or guardians, or in a hostel 
or lodging-house licensed by the college, or in rooms approved by them. In 1900 
the Government of Bengal issued instructions for regulating the conduct of 
students’ “messes” which are numerous in largo centres of education such as 
Calcutta, Dacca, and Patna. Under orders of the Chief Commissioner of tho 
Central Provinces, passed in 1901, no student may he admitted to a college, or a 
high or English middle school, unless he lives either with his parents or guardians, 
or in a hostel recognized by the Director, or in lodgings licensed by him. 

1.362. Great attention was paid throughout the quinquennium to physical Phi “icaJ 
training, and a large proportion of schools for boys have adequate arrangements 

of which proper use is made. The position is less satisfactory in schools for girls. 

1.363. The total expenditure in 1901-02 amounted to 401 lakbs ; it increased Pkancs. 
by E48,76,000 during theperiod under review, and by E47, 25,000 during the 
previous "quinquennium. As regards sources of expenditure the most note- 
worthy incidents are the deoUnointhe growthof expenditure from Local Board 

and Municipal funds, and the increase in the growth of expenditure from fees 
and from,miscellanoous private sources. As regards objects of expenditure tho 
most striking, as well as the least satisfactory, feature, is tho comparatively 
BTYinTi increase of expenditure on primary schools. 
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1,364 The period which we hare now reriewed was memorahle rather for the 
awakening to the need for educational reform which it aroused, than for the 
progress whi(i it witnessed. A combination of causes, some aeddentar and others 
fundamental, arrested the growth of Temaoular ediication, and, althoudi 
numerically English education made a considerable advance, yet the character 
of that education remained such that the increasing number of students failed to 
derive from it all the benefit which they might and should. The reports and 
correspondence of the quinquennium show agrowing appreciation of the defects 
which have crept into the system and which mar its usefulness, and tb e inaugura- 
tion of a vigorous policy of expansion and reform brought the period to an appro- 
priate and a hopeml close. 
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Ijstdian educational policy. 

Kcsointioii of the GoTcriiiticnt of India in the Home Bepaitiiient. . 

Kos. 109-211, dated Galeutt.'i, the 11th Slarch, 1904. 

]lu\D— 

Tie letters ot tie Government ot India to Local Governraents end Adrainistrntions, 
N(e. 4G6 — 475, dated tie Gth Novembi'r 1001; Nos. 601 — 508, dated the 20th 
Koveniher 1901; and Nos. 526—642, dated the 27tli November 1901; and the 
replies thoieto, 

• Education in India, in the modern sense of the tvord, may he said to date 
np to 1651. y^at 1864, tvhen the Court of 

Directors, in a memorable despatch, 
definitely accepted the systematic promotion of general education as one of the 
duties ot the Stale, .and cniphatiealjy declared tlinttlie type of education which 
they desired to see extended in India was that which had for its object the 
dilTusion of the arts, science, philosophy, and literature of Europe ; in short, of 
European knowledge. 

2. 'J'he acceptance of this duty was an important departure in policy. The 
advent of British rule found in India systems of education of great antiquity 
existing among both Ilindus and j\luhammndnns, in each case closely bound 
up with their religions institutions. To give and to receive instruction was 
enjoired by the sacred book.s of the Brahmans, and one of the commentaries on 
the Rig Teda lays down in minute detail the routine to he followed in com- 
mitting a text-hook to memory. Schools of learning were formed in centres 
containing considerable high casto populations, where Pandits gave instruction 
in Sanskrit grammar, logic, philosophy, and law. For the lower classes, village 
schools were scattered over the country in which a rudimentary cdusation was 
given to the children of traders, petty landholders, and well-to-do cultivators. 
The higher education of iMuhamniadans was in the hands of men of learning, 
who devoted themselves to the instruction of youth. Schools were attached to 
mosque.s and shrines and supported by State grants in cash or land, or by 
private Uherality. Tlie course of study in a JIuhammadan place of learning 
included grammar, rhetoric, logic, literature, jurisprudence, and science. Both 
systems, the iMubaminadan no less than the Hindu, assigned a disproportionate 
importance to the training of the memory, and sought to develop the critical 
faculties of the mind, mainly by exorcising their pupils in metaphysical refine- 
ments and in rinc-.spun commentaries on the moaning of the texts which they 
had learnt by heart. 

3. The first instinct of British rulers was to leave the traditional modes of 
instruction undisturbed .and to continue the support which they had been accus- 
tomed to receive from Indian rulers. The Calcutta Mndrassa for Muham- 
madans was founded by Warren Ilastings in 1782, and the Benares College for 
Ilindus was established' in 1791. Provision was made for giving regular assistance 
to education from public funds tiy a clause in the Charter Act of 1813, which 
empowered the Gdvernor General in Council to direct that one lakh of rupees 
in each year sliould he “ set apart and applied to the revival and improvement 
of literature and the encouragement of tbo learned natives of India and for the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among tbo inhabi- 
tants of the British territories in India.” 

4. Tills grant was at first applied to the encouragement of oriental metliods 
of instruction by paying stipends to students. But the presence of the British 
in India brought about profound changes in the social and administrative condi- 
tions of tho country ; and these in tiicir turn reacted on the educational policy 
of Government. Tho impulse tow’ards reform came from two sources, the need 
for public servants with a knowledge of the English language, and tho influence 

3 q. 
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in favour both of English and of Vernacular education vrhich iras exercised by 
the missionaries in the early years of the nineteenth century. The well-known 
Minute written by Lord Macaulay fat that time Legal Member of Council and 
Chairman of the Committee of Public Instruction) in 1835 marks the point at 
which official recognition was given to the necessity of public support for 
western education. Then followed a period of attempts, differing in different 
provinces, to extend English education by the establishment of Government 
schools and colleges, and by strengthening the indigenous schools; while 
missionary effort continued to play an important part in promoting educational 

progress^^ Despatch of 1854, the Court of Directors announced their deci- 
sion that the Government should actively 
Despatch of 1864. ossist in the more i extended and system- 

atic promotion of general education in India. They regarded it as a sacred 
dutv to confer upon the natives of India those vast moral and material blessings 
which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge. They hoped hy 
means of education to extend the influence which the Government was exerting 
for the suppression of demoralizing practices, hy enlisting in its favour the 
general sympathy of the native mind. They also sought to create a supply of 
nublic servants to whoso probity offices of trust might with inorcased confidence 
be committed, and to promote the material interests of the country by stimu- 
lating its inhabitants to develop its vast rcsoiircos. The measures winch were 
prescribed for carrying out this policy were : — (1) the constitution of a depart- 
ment of public instruction ; (2) the foundation of universities at the Presidency 
towns ; (3) the establishment of training sohools for teachers ; (4) the mainten- 
ance of the existing Government colleges and schools of a high order, and the 
increase of their number when necessary; (5) increased attention to all forms of 
vernacular schools ; and finally (6) the introduction of a system of grants-in-aid 
which should foster a spirit of reliance upon local exertions, and should in course 
of time render it possible to close or transfer to the management of local bodies 
many of the existing institutions. 

G. The policy laid down in 1854 was re-affirmed in 1859 when theadminis- 
HisioTv IBBI iratiou had been transferred to the Oroirn. 

^ The Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and 

Bombay were incorporated in 1857 and those of the Punj.ib and Allahabad in 
1882 and 1887, respectively. The growth of schools and colleges proceeded 
most rapidly between 1871 and 1882, and was further augmented by the develop- 
ment of the municipal system, and by the Acts which wore passed from 1865 
onwards providing for the imposition of local cesses which might bo applied to 
the establishment of schools. By the year 1882 there were more than two 
million and a quarter of pupils under instruction in public institutions. The 
Commission of 1882-83 furnished a most copious and valuable report upon the 
state of education as then existing, made a careful inquiry into the measures 
which had been taken in pursuance of the Despatch of 1854, and submitted 
further .detailed proposals for carrying out the principles of that despatch. They 
advised increased icliunce upon, and systematic encouragement of, private effort 
.and their recommendations were approved hy the Government of India. 
Shortly afterwards a considerable devolution of tho management of Government 
schools upon municipalities and district hoards was effected, in accordance with 
the principles of local self-government then brought into operation. 

7. As a result of these continuous efforts we find in existence to-day a 
Extent of tto present Bystem. systcm of public instruction, the influence 

of which extends in varying degrees to 
every part of India, and is upon the whole powerful for good. The system in- 
cludes five Universities, those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, and 
Allahabad, which prescribe courses of study and examine the students of affiliated 
colleges. These colleges are widely spattered throughout tho country and number 
in all 191 (exclusive of some colleges outside British India, which are not incor- 
porated in the Provincial statistics), with 23,009 students on tho rolls. In them 
provision is made for studies in Arts and Oriental learning, and for professional 
courses of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Teaching, and Agriculture. Below the 
Jfo secondary schools, to the number of 5,493, with an attendance of 
058,378 scholars, and primary schools numbering 98,638, with 3,268,726 
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pupils. Including special schools, technical and industrial schools of art, and 
normal schools for teachers, the total number of colleges and schools for public 
instruction amounts to 105,306, -with 8,S87t4d8 pupils ; and if to these are added 
the " private institutions ” which do not conform with departmental standards, 
the total number of scholars Icuown by the Education Department to be under 
instruction reaches about 4^ millions. The gross annual cost of maintaining 
these institutions exceeds 400 lakhs, of which 1217 lakhs are derived from, 
•fees, and 88 lakhs from endowments, subscriptions, and other private sources ; 
while the expenditure from public funds aggregates 191 lakhs, of which 101 
lakhs arc derived from Provincial and Imperial revenues, 74 lakhs from local 
and lilunicipnl sources, and 13 lakhs from tlio revenues of E^ative States. It is 
a striking feature of the system, and oiio which must constantly bo borne in 
mind when dwelling upon its imperfections, that its total cost to the public 
funds, provincial and local together, falls short of £1,300,000 annually. The 
wider extension of education in India is ohiedy a matter of increased expendi- 
turo ; and any material improvement of its quality is largely dependent Upon 
the same condition. 


8. It is almost universally admitted that substantial benefits have been 


Ita sicrlta and dotccta. 


conferred upon the people themselves by 
the .advance which has been made in 


Indian education within the last fifty years ; that knowledge has been spread 
abroad to -an extent formerly undreamed of ; that now avenues of employment 
have been opened in many directions ; and that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the chaiucter of the public servants now cbosen from the ranks 
of educated natives, as compared with those of the days before schools and uni- 
versities had commenced to exercise their elevating influence. But it is also 
impossible to ignore the fact that criticisms from many quarters are directed at 
some of the features and results of the system as it exists at present, and that 
these criticisms proceed especially from friends and well-wishers of the cause 
of education. Its shortcomings in point of quantity need no demonstration. 
Four villages out of five are without a school ; threo boys out of four grow up 
without education, and only one girl in forty attends any kind of school. In 
point of quality the main charges brought against the system are to the general 
effect (1) that the higher education is pursued with too exclusive a view to 
entering Government service, that its scope is thus unduly narrowed, and that 
those who fail to obtain employment under Government are ill fitted for other 
pursuits ; (2) that excessive prominence is given to examinations ; (3) that the 
courses of study arc too purely literary in character ; (4) that tiie schools and 
colleges train the intelligence of the students too little, and their memory too 
much, so that mechanical repetition takes the place of sound learning ; (5} that 
in the pursuit of English education tlio cultivation of the vernaculars is 
neglected, with the result that the hope expressed in the Despatch of 1854 that 
they would become the vehicle for diffusing western knowledge among the 
masses is as far ns ever from realization. 

The Governor General in Council having closely considered tho subject, 
and having come to tho conclusion that the existing methods of instruction 
stand in need of substantial reform, has consulted the Local Governments and 


Administrations upon tho measures necessary to this end, and believes that ho 
has their hearty concurrence in the general lines of the policy wliicli he desires 
to prescribe. IIo therefore invites all who are interested in raising the general 
level of education in India, and in spreading ils benefits morn widely, to co- 
operate in giving effect to tho principles laid down in this Resolution. "With 
this object in view, an attempt is made in the following paragraphs to review 
the whole subject in its various aspects, to point out the defects that require 
correction in each of its branches, and to indicate the remedies which in the 
opinion of the Government of India ought now to bo applied. 

9. A variety of causes, some historical and some social, have combined to 
bring about the result that in India, lar more than in England, tho majority of 
, . students who frequent the higher schools 

^ and tuo universities are there for tlio 


purpose of qualifying themselves to earn an iadopondont livoliliood ; that Gov- 
ernment service is regarded by the cdncalcd classes as tho most assured, tho most 
dignified, and the most attractive of nil careers ; and that the desire on the part 

' aqs 
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. j I these manifold advaniagos as soon and as^ cheaply 

o£ most students to gj^ooig and colleges from filling their proper 

as possible tends to prevent bo^ been 

position as places of . - education in India are injuriously affected by 

urged that the vasin*' selection for Government service on the school . 

the prevailing J . . ‘Tbose ^vho come forward as candidates foremploy- 

and university ° _ r„- as to suggest that educational standards • 

uient. Some indeed f brealc off these material rola- 

would he indefinitely laise . , semr ite examinations for the public service 

M ou U.» ™de, o? tl.» 

them that nta?v'to, the University course, would necessarily he 

not merely as ®®PP|.V . , * ^^oso proscribed by the University ; and that 

held in tX ^J-o^hns exist side by side, only one of them 

two distin^ couises . ^ tj students attempted to compete m both lines, 

leading to Governme . ‘ • already the subject of complaint, would be 

Iho strain of “X „tbSS, it «.» talk of tbai tvaraattooiad 

greatly f “c x j j’ „ Govcrniftont appointments, the result would be the 

by the prospect of obta^ bieved under the exUling 

sacrifice of such intellectual impiovc^ o 



8CailUill-»A . . 

wouiu uou country could hardly fail to react upon the 

dlatai“cr of tli public service itself. ‘The improved tone of the n.ative oifimls 
of X present driy dates from, and is reasonably attributed to, the more exteaded 
e^doyment of men who have received a liberal odiicatum lu the Universities. 
Xd ha “imbibed through the infiueuce of their teachers some of the me itipns 
S E. “ ish public life. Nor is there any rcason.to heheve that by mtroclucmg 

UsouS examm'ationstheGovermnentwould raise the standard of tUnoss, or 

socuSj better men for the public service than it obtains under the present systom. 
Sc is a general consensus of opinion among all the authorities consulted that 
no examining board would do better than the Universities. If a separate es- 
Xi^ation did no more ll, an confirm the finding of the IJni vers. ties, it would 
be obviously superfluous ; if it conflicted with that finding, it would ho mu- 

® The Government is in the last resort the solo judge as to tbc best method 
of securing the typo of officers which it requires for its service. It abno possesses 
the requisite knowledge and experience : and by these tests must its decibionha 
"uided. The priiiciplo of competition for Government aiipointinents was un- 
known in India until a few years ago; it does not spring from the traditions of 
the people, and it is without the safeguards by winch its operation i* e®«trol ®d 
in England. It sets aside, moreover, considerations which cannot bo disrcgarUcu. 
by a Government whose duty it is to reconcile the conflicting claims of diverse 
races, rival religions, aud varying degrees of intelleotual and administrative apti- 
tude and adaptability. Eor the higher grades of Government service there w no 
need to have recourse to the system since it is possible in most cases for the Gov- 
ernment to accept the various University degrees and distinctions as indicating 
that their holders possess the amount of knowledge requisite to enable them to 
fill particular appointments ; while in the ease of the more technical department':, 
a scrutiny of the subjects taken up by the candidate, and of the degree of success 
attained in each, will sufficiently indicate bow far he possesses the particular 
• knowledge and bent of mind that his duties will demaud. The Government of 
India are of opinion, therefore, that special competitions should, as a general 
rule, be dispensed with ; and that the requisite ac^uaint'anco with the laws, 
rules, aud regulations of departments may best be attained during probationary 
service, and tested after a period of such service. In short, the Government of 
India bold that the multiplication, of competitive tests for Government service 
neither results in advantage to Government nor is consistent with the highest 
interests of a liberal education. In fixing the educational standards which 
qualify for appointments, the natural divisions of primary, seeondaiy, and Uni* 
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versity educ.Ttion sliould be followod ; school and college certificates of proficiency 
should, so far as possible, he accepted as full evidence of educational qualifica- 
tions, regard being paid,Tvithin the limits of each standard, to their comparative 
value ; and due weiglit should be attached to the recorded opinions of collegiate 
and school authorities regarding the proficiency and conduct of candidates 
during tiieir period of tuition. 

12. Examinations, as now understood, arc believed to have been unknown 
Ti,oatttsaof«xamin»iions. instrument of general education 

in ancient India, nor do they figure 
prominently in the Despatch of 1851. In recent years they have grown to 
extravagant dimensions, and their influence has been allowed to dominate the 
whole system of education in India, with the result that instruction is confined 
within the rigid framon orlc of prescribed courses, that all forms of training 
which do not admit of being tested by written examinations are liable to 
bo neglected, and that both tcachors and pupils are tenapted to concentrate 
their energies not so much upon genuino study .as upon the questions likely to 
be set by tlie examiners. These demoralizing tendencies have been encouraged 
by the jiractice of assessing grants to aided schools upon the results shown by 
examination. Tliis system, adopted in the ^rst instanco on the strength of 
English precedents, has now boon finally condemned in England, while ex- 
perience in India has proved that, to whatever grade of schools it is applied, it 
is disastrous in its influence on education and uncertain in its financial effects. 


It will now he replaced by more equitable tests of efficiency, depending on the 
number of scliolais in attendance, the buildings provided for their accommoda- 
tion, the circumstances of the locrdity, the qualifications of the teachers, the 
nature of the instruction given, and the outlay from other sourcp.s, such as fees 
and private endowments or suhseriptioiis. The Educational Codes of the 
various Provinces arc being revised so a.s to embody these important reforms, 
and to relieve the schools and scholars from the heavy burden of recurring 
mechanical Usts. In future there will be only two examinations preceding the 
University course- The fir.«t of these, the primary examination, will mark the 
completion of tlic lowest stage of inslructicn, and will test the degree of profi- 
ciency attained in tlip highest citisscs of primary schools. But it Avill no longer 
be a public examination hold at. centres to which a nutnber of schools are 
summoned ; it will he conducted by tlio inspecting officer in the school itself. 
Tlip second examination will take place at llio close of the secondary, usually 
an Anglo- Vernacular course, and will record tho educational attainments of 
all boys w’ho have completed this course. In both stages of instruction special 
provision will be made for the award of schcilavships. 

In giving elicct to this change of system, it will be necessary to guard 
against the Tlanger that tho subordinate inspccring agency may misuse the 
inci eased discretion entrusted to them. Qlie principles upon wdiicli tho grant 
to an aided school is to he assessed must therefore be laid down by each Local 
Government in terras sulliciontly clear to guide the inspecting officer in his 
recommendations; precautions must be taken against tho abuse of authority, 
or the perfunctory performance of tho duties of inspection ; and in those prov- 
inces where tho application of standards of oflieiency other than those ailorded 
by written examinations is a novelty, it will be incumbent upon the Education 
Department, by conferences of inspecting officers and by other means, to secure 
a reasonable degree of uniformity iu the standards imposed. The Governor 
General in Council does not doubt that the discipline and.ability of the educa- 
tional services will prove equal to maintaining, under the altered conditions, a 
system of independent and efficient inspection. 

13. Erom tho earliest days of British rule in India private enterprise has 

^ played a great part in the promotion of 

Governmont control and prwato onlerpruo.^ ^ Vernacular education, 

and every agency that could be induced to help in the work of imparling sound 
instruction has always been welcomed by the State. The system of grants- 
in-aid was intended to elicit support from local resources, and to foster a spirit 
of initiative and combination for local ends. It is supplemented by the diieot 
action of Government, which, speaking generally, sets the standard, and under- 
, takes work to which private effort is not equal, or for which it is not forth- 
• coming. Thus the educational machinery now at work in India comprises, not 
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only institutions managed by Gorernment» by district and municipal boards, 
and br ^^atiTe States, but also institutions under private management, whether 
aided by Gorernment or by local authorities, or unaided. All of these whicli 
comply with certain conditions are classed as public institutions. They 
number, as already stated, 105,306 in aU ; and over 82,600 are under private 

manasrement. j , . 

The progressive devolution of primary, secondary, and collegiate education 
upon private^enterprise, and the continuous withdrawal of^ Government^from 
competition therewith was recommended by the Education Commission in 
18S3, and the advice has been generally acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time recognize the extreme 
importance of the principle that in each branch of education Government 
should maintain a limited number of Institutions, both as models for private 
enterprise to follow and in order to uphold a high standard of education. In 
withdrawing from direct management, it is further essential that Government 
should retain a general control, by means of efdoient inspection, over all public' 
educational institutions. 

14. Primary education is the instruction of the masses, through the verna- 

^ cular, in such subjects as will best stimn- 
Primttty edneahon. intelligence and fit them for 

their position in life. It was found in 1864 that the consideration of 
measures to this end had been too much rieglected and a considerable 
increase of expenditure on primary education was then contemplated. The 
Education Commission recommended in 1883 that “the elementary edu- 
cation of the masses, its provision, extension, and improvement should he 
that part of the educational system to which the strenuous efforts, of the 
State should be directed in a still larger measure tban before.” The Govern- 
ment of India fully accept the proposition that the active extension of primary 
education is one of the most important duties of the State. They undertake this 
responsibility, not merely on general grounds, but -because, as Lord Lawrence 
observed in )868, “ among all the sources of difiBculty in our administration, and 
of possible danger to the stability of onr Government, there are few so serious 
as the ignorance of the people.” To the people themselves, moreover, the 
lack of education is now a more serious disadvantage than it was in more pri- 
mitive days. By the extension of railways the economic side of agriculture in 
India has been greatly developed, and the cultivator has been brought into 
contact with the commercial world, and has been involved in transactions in 
which an illiterate man is at a great disadvantage. The material benefits 
attaching to education have at the same time increased with the development 
of schemes for introducing improved agricultural methods, for ppening 
agricultural banks, for strengthening the legal position of the cultivator, and 
for generally improving the conditions of rural life. Such schemes depend 
largely for their success upon the influence of education permeating the masses 
and rendering them accessible to ideas other than those sanctioned by 
tradition. 

16. How, then, do matters stand in respect of the extension among the 
Its extent. masses of primary education ? The popu- . 

lation of British India is over two hundred 
and forty millions. It is commonly reckoned that fifteen per cent, of the 
population are of schoohgoing age. According to this standard there are more 
than eighteen millions of boys who ought now to be at school, but of these only 
a little more than one-sixtb are actually receiving primary education^ If the 
statistics are arranged by Provinces, it appears that out of a hundred boys of an 
age to go to school, the number attending primary schools of some kind ranges 
from between eight and nine in the Punjab and the United Provinces, to 
twenty-two and twenty-three in Bombay and Bengal. In the census of 1901 it 
was found that only one in ten of the male population, and only seven in ft 
thousand of the female population were literate. These figures exhibit the 
vust dimensions of the problem, and show how much remains to be done before 
the proportion of the population receiving elementary instruotion can approach 
the standard recognized as indispensable in more advanced countries. 

16. 'While the need for education grows with the growth of population', , 
tne progress towards supplying it is not now so rapid as it wUs in former year.?. 
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In 1870-71 t3iovc ivere 16,473 schools irith 607,320 scholars; in 1881-82 there 
wore 82,016 witli 2,001,541 scholars. But by 1801-92 these had only increased 
to 97,109 schools with 2,837,607 scholars, and the figures of 1901-02 (93,538 
Its progress. schools with 3,268,726 Bcholnrs) suggest 

that the initial force of expansion is 
somewhat on the decline ; indeed the last year of tbo century showed a slight 
decrease as compared with the previous year. For purposes of exact comparison 
some allowances have to he made for dififerenees in the basis of the statistics, hut 
their broad elTeot is not altered by these modifications. Nor has the rate 
of growth of primaiy schools kept pace with that of secondary schools, 
in which the number of scholars has considerably more than doubled daring 
the last twenty years. It may be said indeed tliat the expansion of primary 
schools has received a check in recent years from the calamities of famine 
and plague; and it is further impeded by the indifference of the more 
advanced and ambitious classes to the spread of primary education. These 
however arc minor obstacles, which would soou be swept away if the main 
difficulty of finding the requisite funds for extending primary education could 
he overcome. 

17. The expenditure upon primaiy education does not admit of exact state- 
j ment, since the cost of the instruction 

given in the lower classes of secondary 
schools is not separately shown, nor is the expenditure on the administration 
and inspection of primary schobls capable of separate calculation. But the 
direct outlay from public funds upon primary schools stands as follows : — 


— 

1S86-S7. 

18D1-S2. 

1001-02. 

From Provincial funds . . . 

2‘Voni Local and Municipal lands 

• • • 

• • • 


B 

13,4S,S4S 

35,36,808 

B 

10,02,514 

46 , 10,337 


Toxit, . 

42,07,8CS 

49,29,661 

05,02,901 


18. On a general view oE the question the Government of India cannot 

li» cbimi avoid the conclusion that primary educa- 

tion has hitherto received insufficient 
attention and an inadequate share of tho publio funds. They consider that it 
possesses a strong claim upon tho sympathy both of the Supreme Government 
and of the Local Governments, and should he made a leading charge upon 
provincial revenues ; and tliat in those provinces whore it is in a backward condi- 
tion, its encouragement should be a primary obligation. The Government of 
India believe that Local Governments are cordially in agreement with them in 
desiring this extension, and will carry it out to tho limits allowed by the finan- 
cial conditions of each province. 

19. In so far as District or Municipal Boards aro required to devote their 

Fnnciion, o£ local authoriti... education, primary education 

should have n predominant claim upon 
their expenditure. Tlio administration of primary scliools by local bodies is 
already everywhere subject to tho general superrision of the Education Depart- 
ment as regards tuitional matters ; but the degree of control differs in different 
provinces, and where it is most complete, primary education is most advanced. 
It is impossible to ostend that control to financial matters, as there are other 
objcclB besides education which have legitimate claims upon local funds. But 
it is essential, in order to ensure that the claims of primary education receive 
duo attention, that the educational authorities should be heard wlien resources 
are being allotted, and that they should have tho opportunity of carrying their 
representations to higher authority in the event* of their being disregarded. In 
future, therefore, BO much of tho budget estimates of District or Municipal 
Boards, as relates to educational cliavgcs will be submitted through the Inspector 
'to ‘the Director of Public Instruction before sanction. 
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‘>0 The course of instruction in primary schools naturally consists’ mainly 

of reading and writing (in tlie vprna- 
Coarscs in primary schools, cular) and arithmetic. Progress has been 

made in several parts of India during recent yenrs in the introduction of Kin- 
dersarten methods and object lessons. "Where these methods have been applied 
wit£ discretion by competent teachers, who have discarded elaborate forms and 
forei«-n appliances, and have used for the purpose of instruction objects familiar 
totbe children in their every-day life, they have been productive of much benefit 
by imparting greater life "and reality to the teaching, and by training the 
children’s faculties and powers of observation. The experience which has been 
gained of Kindergarten teaching in Madras and Bombay has enabled those prov- 
inces to effect steady advances in the system ; a complete scheme has been draum 
up for Bengal, for the introduction of which teachers are being trained ; and a 
!» manual of the subject is being prepared in the Punjab, where well designed 
courses of object lessons are already given. The Government of India look with 
favour upon the extension of such teaching," where competent teachers are avail- 
able, as calculated to ooiTect some of the inherent defects of the Indian intellect, 
to discourage exclhsive reliance on the memory, and to develop a capacity for 
reasoning from observed facts. Physical exercises also find a place in tlie 
primary schools, and should as far as possible be made univeysal. A series of 
native exercises, systematised for the" use of schools, has been adopted in the 
Central Provinces, and has been commended to the attention of the other Local 


Governments. 

21. The instruciion of the masses in such subjects as will best fit them for 

. , , their position in life involves some differ- 

Ku pnmaiy eo oo a. entiation in the courses for rural schools, 

especially in connection -with the attempts which are being made to connect 
primary teaching with familiar objects. In Bombay a separate course of instruc- 
tion, with standards of its own, is prescribed. In the Central Provinces a system 
of half-time schools has been successfully established, providing simple courses 
of instructiou in the mornings for the children of agriculturists, who work in the 
fields during the rest of the day. This system seems worthy of imitation else- 
where ; at present a similar experiment made in the Punjab has met with less 
success. The aim of the rural schools should be, not to impart definite agricul- 
tural teaching, but to give to the children a prelimin.ary training which will 
make them intelligent cultivators, will train them to be observers, thinkers, and 
experimenters in however humble a manner, and will protect ther^ in' tlieir 
business transactions with the landlords to whom they pay rent and the grain 
dealers to whom they dispose of their crops. The reading books prescribed 
should he written in simple language, uotiuuufamiliar literary style, and should 
deal with topics associated with rural life. The grammar taught should he 
elementary, and only native systems of arithmetic should he used. The village 
map should be thoroughly understood ; and most useful course of instruction may 
he given in the accountant’s papers, enabling every hoy before leaving school 
to master the intricacies of the village accounts and to understand the demands 
that may be made upon the cultivator. The Government of India regard it as 
a matter of the greatest importance to provide a simple, suitable, and useful 
type of school for the agriculturist, and to foster the demand for it among the 
population. This and other reforms in primary schools will involve some 
revision of the pay of primary • teachers which varies greatly, and in some' 
provinces is too small to attract or to retain a" satisfactory class'of men. Thiis^ 
in Bengal the rates fall as low as fio per month, while the average pay in the 
Bombay Presidency rises to fil7 and fil8. ^he matter has been under consi- 
deration, and improvements wUl be made where they are most needed. 

22. The growth of secondary instruction is one of the most sjiriking features 
in the history of education in India. The number of secondary schools has risen 

ScccmflaTyedncaiion. “ last twenty years from 3,916 to 

. , •- . 6,493andthatof their pupils from 214,077 

j I • provinces there is considerable eagerness among parents- to 

afford their sons an English education, and the provision and maintenance of, a 
Ingh school are common objects o£>-liberality among all sections of the com- 
munity. Whether these schools are managed public authority or by private 
persons, and whether they receive aid from pfililio fim^ts or n.ot,”th"e Goverifr 
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mcni is lionncl in ilic interest of the community to see that the education pro- 
vided in them is sound. It must, for example, satisfy itself in each case that 
a secondary school is actually wanted ; that its financial stability is assured ; 
that its managing body, whore there is one, is properly constituted; that it 
traclics tlio proper subjects up to a proper standard ; that due provision has 
been made for the instruction, bcalth, recreation, and discipline of the pupils ; 
that tlic tenohers nro suitable as regards character, number, and qualiQcations ; 
and that the fees to be paid will not involve such competition with any existing 
school ns will lio unfair and injurious to tho interests of education. Such are the 
conditions upon which alone schools should bo eligible to rcccivo grants-in-aid 
or to send up pupils to compete for or receive pupils in enjoyment of Govern- 
ment scholarships; and schools complying ■with them will be ranked as 
*' recognized ” schools. But tins is not sufficient. It is further essential 
that no insfitution which fails to conform to tho clcmontary principles 
of sound education should bo permitted to present pupils for tho University ex- 
aminations; and in future admission to the Universities should bo restricted to 
lond fide private candidates and to candidates from recognized schools. In this 
way tho schools wliich enjoy tho valuable privilege of recognition will in return 
civc guarantees of oflicioncy in its wider sense; and tho public will be assisted 
in their cliolco of schools for their children by knowing that a school w’hich is 
"rccoirnizcd ” is ono which complies with certain definite conditions. 

23. It is frequently urged that tho courses of study in secondary schools 
arc too literary in their chnrnctcr. The same complaint is otiicrwiso expressed 
by saying that the high school courses are almost exclusively preparatory to the 
Univcr.Mty Entrance Examination, and take insiilTicicnt account of tho fact 
that most of the scholars do not proceed to tho University, and require some 
different, course of instruction. Attempts have therefore been made, in pur- 
suance of the recommendations of tho Education Commission, to introduce 


alternative courses, analogous to what is known in England as a " modern 
side,” in order to meet the needs of those hoys who arc destined for industrial 
or commercial pursuits. Theso attempts have not liithorlo met with success. The 
purely literary course, qualifying as it docs both for tho University and for 
Government employ, continues to attract the great majority of pupils, and 
■ more practical studies are at present but little in request. 'Die Govcrnincnt of 
India, however, will not ahnndou their aim. In the present stage of social and 
indusirinl development it appc.ars to them essential to promote divcr.silied types 
of secondary education, corresponding with the varying needs of practical life. 
Their efforts in thi; direction will bo seconded by that large body of influential 
opinion which has supported tho recommendation of tho Universities Com- 
mission that the Entrance Examination should no longer be accepted as a 
qualifying test for Government service. 

2d. But tlio question wbat subjects should bo t.augbt and by what means 
_ , , , , , proOcicncy in them should bo tested forms 

100 ina mm im icn. larger problem of the 

true object of secondary cduc.ation. Wliafevcr courses a sobool may adopt it 
should aim at (caching them well and intelligently, and at producing pupils 
' who have fully assimilated the knowledge which (bey have acquired, and are 
capable of more sustained effort than is involved in merely passing an examin- 
ation. Somo test of course tbcrc'must be; and the Govcrnincnt of India arc dis- 
posed to think that tlio best solution of the diflleulty will probably bo found in 
adapting to Indian conditions the system of leaving oxaminations, hold at the 
conclusion of the secondary ooursc, which has hcon tried with success in other 
countries. Such examinations vould not dominate the courses of study, but 


would be adapted to them, and would form the natural eiilminnting point of 
secondary education : a ])oint not to bo reached by sudden and spasmodic effort, 
but by tho orderly development of all the faculties of the mind under good ami 
(rained teaching. Tlicy would bo of a more scarobing character than the present 
Entrance teat, and the certificate given at their close would be evidence that tho 
holder had received a sound education in a recognized school, that ho bad 
borne a good character, and that ho had really learnt what tlio school professed 
to have taught Him. It would thus possess a definite value, and would deserve 
recognition not only by Gorcnunotil and tlio Universities, but also by the larijo 
body of private cmployfcVs wbo^ aro in want of woll-traiucd asslstauls in their 
various lines of activity. 
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25. The remark has often been made that, the extension in India of an 

education modelled upon European prin- 
EHiics of cancation. ciples, and, SO far as Government institn- 

tions are concerned, purely secular in its character, has stimulated tendencies 
untavourahle to discipline*, and has encouraged the growth of a spirit of irrever- 
ence in the rising generation. If any schools or colleges produce this result, 
they fail to realise the object with which they are established— of promoting 
the moral no less thatr the intellectual and physical well-being of their 
students. It is the settled policy^ of Government to abstain from interfering with 
the religious instruction given in aided schools. Many of these, maintained 
by native managers or hy missionary bodies in various parts of the Empire, 
supply religious and ethical instruction to complete the educational training of 
their scholars. In Government institutions the instruction is, and must 
continue to be, exclusively secular. In such cases the remedy for the evil 
tendencies noticed above is to he sought, not so much in any formal methods 
of teaching conduct by means of moral text-books or primers of personal 
ethics, as in the influence of carefully selected and trained teaehere, the 
maintenance of a high standard of discipline, the institution of well-managed 
hostels, the proper selection of text-books, such as biographies, which teach by 
example, and above all in the association of teachers and pupils in the common 
interests of their daily life. Experience has further shown that discipline and 
conduct are sure to decline when the competition between schools is carried so 
far as to allow scholars to migrate from one school to another without inquiry 
being made as to their conduct at their previous school and their reasons for 
leaving it. Eules have accordingly been framed regulating the admission of 
scholars to Government and aided schools and their promotion on transfer from 
one school to another so as to secure that a record of their conduct shall be 
maintained and that irregularities and breaches of discipline shall not pass 
unnoticed. These rules will now be extended to all unaided schools which 


desire to enjoy the benefits of recognition. 

26, Except in certain of the larger towns of Madras, where like Urdu in 

, . , Northern India, it serves to some extent the 

LBDgnagea JB so oo . purposB of a Ihigtia froMca, English has 

noplace, and should have no. place, in the scheme of primary education. It 
has never been part of the policy of Government to substitute the English lan- 
guage for the vemaeular dialects of the country. It is true that the commer- 
cial value which a knowledge of English commands, and the fact that the final 
examinations of the high schools are conducted in English, cause the secondary 
schools to be subjected to a certain pressure to introduce prematurely both the 
teaching of English as a language and its use as the medium of instruction; 
while for the same reasons the study of the vernacular in these schools is liable 
to be thrust into the back-ground. This tendency however requires to be cor- 
rected in the interest of sound education. As a general rule a child .should not 
be allowed to learn English as a language until be has made some progress in 
the primai 7 stages of instruction and has received a thorough grounding in 
his mother tongue. It is equally important that when the teaching of English 
has begun, it should not he prematurely employed as the medium of instruction . 
in other subjects. Much of the practice, too prevalent on Indian schools, of 
committing to memory ill-understood phrases and extracts from text-books or 
notes, may be traced to the scholars having received instruction through the 
medium of English before their knowledge of the language .was sufficient to 
enable them to understand what they were taugbk The line of division be- 
tween the use of the vernacular and of English as a medium of instruction should, 
broadly speaking, be drawn at a minimum age of 13, No 'Scholar in a second- 
ary school should, even, then, 'be allowed to abandon the study of bis 'Verna- 
cular, which should he kept up until the end of the sohool .course. If the 
educated classes neglect the cultivation of their own languages, these will • 
nssuTCdly sink to the level of mere epEoquial dialects possessing no literature 
worthy of the naino, and no progress will be possible in giving effect to the 
pnnoipie, affirmed in the Despatch of 1854, that European knowledge should 
gradually be brought, by means of ctlie Indian vernaculars, within the 'teach ot 
all classes'of the people. • 
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>27. In their ‘efforts to prbmote female eduoation Jthe Government have 
always encountered peouliar diffionlties arising from the social joustoms .of the 
Female ednoation. people; but they have acted on the view 

that through female education a "far 
greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of 
the people than by the education of men," and have accordingly treated this 
•branch of education liberally in respect of scholarships and fees. Nevertheless 
■though some advance has been made, female education as a whole is still in a 
very backward condition. The number of female scholars in public .schools in 
the year 1901*02 was 4i4i4(,470, or less than a ninth of the number of male 
scholars. The percentage of girls in public schools to the total female popula- 
tion of school-going age has risen from l‘o8 in the year 1886-87 to 249 in 
1901-02. This rate of progress is slow. The. Education Commission made 
recommendations for the extension of female education, and the Government 
of India hope that with the increase of the funds assigned in aid of education 
their proposals may be more fully carried out. The measures which are now 
being taken for further advance include the establishment in important centres 
of model primary girls’ schools, an increase in the number of training schools, 
with more liberal assistance to those already in existence, and a strength- 
ening of the staff of inspectresses. The direct action of Government will be 
exerted in cases where that of the muuioipalities and local boards does not 
suffice. Nearly one*balf of the girls in public schools are iu mixed boys’-girls’ 
schools. Their attendance along with boys is often beneficial to them, 
especially in village schools, and nothing in the report of the Commission of 
1882 need he' taken as indicating that such attendance ought to he discouraged. 
Great assistance is rendered to the cause of female education generally by 
missionary effort, and in the higher grades especially by zenana teaching. 
The Government of India desire that such teaching shall be encouraged by 
grants-in-aid. 

28. In founding the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, the 

Government of India of that day took as 
Uniyer.!iyeaucatioti. their model the type of institution then 

believed to be best suited to tbe educational conditions of India, that is to say, 

• the examining University of London. Since then the best educational thought 
of Europe has shown an increasing tendency to realize the inevitable short- 
comings of a purely examining University, and the London University itself 
has taken steps to enlarge the scope of its operations by assuming tuitional 
functions. The model, in fact, has parted with its ihost oliaracteristio features, 
"and has set an example of expansion which cannot fail to react upon the 
corresponding institutions in India. Meanwhile the Indian experience of the 
last fifty years has proved that a system which provides merely for examining 
students in those subjects to which their aptitudes direct them, and does not at 
the same time compel them to study those subjects systematically under first- 
rate instruction, tends inevitably to accentuate certain characteristic defects of 
the Indian intellect ; — the development of the memory out of all proportion to 
the other faculties of the mind, the incapacity to observe and appreciate facts, 
and the taste for metaphysical and technical distinctions. Holding it to be the 
duty of a Government which has made itself responsible for education in 
India to do everything in its power to correct these shortcomings, tbe Governor 
General in Council two years ago appointed a Commission, with the Hon’ble 
Mr. T. Raleigh as President, to report upon the constitution and working of the 
Universities, and to recommend measures for olevating the standard of 
University teaching and promoting the advancement of learning. After full 
consideration of the report of this Commission, and of the criticisms which it 
called forth, the Government of India have come to the conclusion that certain 
reforms in the constitution and management of the Universities are necessary. 
They propose that the Senates, which from various causes have grown to an 
unwieldy size, should be reconstituted on a working basis, and that the position 
and powers of the syndicates should he defined apd regulated. Opportunity 
will be taken to give statutory recognition to the privilege of electing members 
•Of. the Senate which, since. 1891, has been conceded by way of experiment to 
4he graduates of t^ie three older. Universities. A limit will he placed upon the 
lumber of ear-officio fellows ; and a reduction will be made in the maximum 
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numbers of tlie Senates so as to restrict nominations to tliose bodies' to the 
nersons well qualified to. discharge their responsible duties. Powers will be 
conferred upon all the TTniversities to make suitable provision for University 
teaching. The teaching given in colleges will, instead of being tested mainly or 
wholly by external examinations, be liable to systematic inspection under the ' 
authority of the Syndicate ; and the duty of the University not only to demand 
a hi "h educational standard from any new college that desires to be recom- 
menced to Government for affiliation, but also gradually to enforce a similar ' 
standard in colleges already affiliated, will be carefully defined. A college 
applying for affiliation will be required to satisfy the University and the 
Government that it is under the management of a regularly constituted 
governing body; that its teaching stall: is adequate for the courses of 
instructicm undertaken; that the buildings and equipment are suitable, 
and that due provision is made for the residence and supervision of the 
students ; that, so far as circumstances permit, due provision is made for 
the residence of some of the teaching staff ; that the financial resources of 
the college are sufficient ; that its afliliation, having regard to the provision 
for students made by neighbouring colleges, will not be injurious to the interests 
of education or discipline ; and that the fees to he paid by the students will 
not involve competition injurious to the interests of education with any 
existing college in the same neighbourhood. Colleges already affiliated will 
he inspected regularly and will be required to show that they continue to 
comply with the conditions on which the privilege of affiliation is granted. 
The necessary improvements in the Universities and their affiliated colleges 
cannot he carried out without financial aid. This the Government of India 
are prepared to give ; and they trust that it will be possible to afford liberal 
recognition and assistance to genuine effort on tbc part of the colleges to 
adapt themselves to the new eonditions. They also hope that this increase of 
expenditure from the public funds may be accompanied by an increase in the 
aid given to colleges and Universities by private liberality, so that the policy 
of progressive development which was adopted in 1864 may be consistently 
followed, and that the influence of tlio improved Universities may be felt 
tbrongbout the educational system of the countiy. 

29. The problem of the education of European and Eurasian children in 
- 3 -e • t India has been anxiously considered bv 

Qia, the Government of India on many 

occasions. As long ago as 1860 Lord 
Canning wrote that if measures for educating this class were not promptly and 
vigorously taken in band, it would grow into a ])rofitloss and unmanageable 
community, a source of danger rather than of strength to the State. Since 
then repeated efforts have been made both by the Government and by private 
agency to place the question on a satisfactory ba.sis by establishing schools of 
various grades, both in the plains and in the lulls, by giving liberal grants- 
in-aid, and by framing a code of regulations applicable to all forms of instruc- 
tion that the circumstances require. As a result of this action there are now 
more than 400 schools and colleges for Europeans in India, with nearly 30,000 
scholars, costing annually 42| lakhs, of which 6^ lakhs are contributed by 
public funds. Notwithstanding the expenditure incurred, recent enquiries 
have shown that a large proportion of these schools are both financially and 
educationally in an unsatisfactory condition. Munificent endowments still 
support flourishing schools in certain places; hut in some cases these endow- 
ments have been reduced by mismanagement ; and too many of tho schools are 
unable to support themselves in efficiency upon the foes of the scholars 
and the grants made by Government on the scale hitherto in force. Their most 
conspicuous want is well qualified teachers, especially in schools for boys ; and 
this cannot be met so long as their financial position precludes them from 
offering to the members of their staff fair salaries, security of tenure, and 
reasonable prospects of advancement. The Government in its turn is interested 
in maintaining a sufficient supply of well educated Europeans to fill some of 
the posts for tvbicb officers are recruited in India ; while without efficient schools 
the domiciled community must degenerate rapidly in this country. The Gov- 
ernment of India are taking steps to ascertain and to supply the chief defects 
in the system. A single Inspector in each of the provinces is being ehai'ged 
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especially witli the duty oE inspecting European schools ; a Training College for- 
teachers in those schools is to be established at Allahabad, and stipends are to 
he provided for the students ; a register of teachers will be formed, and, in 
future, no one wHl be employed without proper tuitional qualifications. The 
systems, both of grants-in-aid and of scholarships, are being revised on a more 
liberal basis ; and more intelligent methods of testing efficiency are to be 
substituted for the rigid system of departmental examinations which has 
hitherto prevailed. Measures will also be taken to secure the proper administra- 
tion of endowments and to enforce sound methods of financial control in those 
schools which depend upon Government for assistance. 

30. During the last thirty years the idea that the changed conditions of Indian 
ciiiefs’ Colleges. demand a cliange in the traditional 

modes of education, has found accept- 
ance amongst the ruling Chiefs of Native States. Chiefs’ Colleges have been 
established, of which the most important are those at Ajmer, Bajknt, and 
Lahore, wliere some of the features of the English public school system have 
been reproduced, with the object of fitting young Chiefs and Nobles physically, 
morally, and intellectually for the responsibilities that lie before them. Con- 
vinced of the great importance of promoting this object, lliB Excellency tbe 
Viceroy bas closely examined tbe organization and conduct of these colleges, 
which appeared to admit of improvement, and 1ms placed before tbe ruling Oliiefs 
proposals of a comprebensivo character for their reform. An inorease will be 
made in the number of teachers of high qualifications to be engaged upon tlie 
staS ; and in regulating the studies and discipline of the colleges, the aim kept 
in view throughout will be tbe preparation of the sons of ruling Chiefs for the 
duties which await them, on lines which will combine the advantages of 
IVestern knowledge with loyalty to the traditions and usages of tlieir families or 
States. The propo.>!als liavo been received by tbe Chiefs with satisfaction ; the 
interest of the aristocratic classes bas been universally aroused in the scheme ; 
and the institution of the Imperial Cadet Corps, which will in the main be re. 
oruited from these colleges, •will assist to keep this interest alive. The Gover- 
nor General in Council confidently hopes that the reforms now in course of 
execution will result in giving a great impetus to the cause of education among 
the Indian nobility. 

• 31. Technical education in India has hitherto been mainly directed to the 
_ , . , , higher forms of instruction required to 

y tram men for Gorernment service as en- 

gincers, mechanicians, elcoirioians, overseers, surveyors, revenue officers, or 
teachers in schools, and for emjiloyment in railway workshops, cotton-mills, and 
mine*!. Tlic institutions Avhich have been established for these purposes, such 
as the Engineering Colleges at Rurki, Silipur, and Madras, tlic Colleges of 
Science at Poona, the Technical Institute at Bombay, and the Engineering 
Sch-ool at Jubbulpur, have done and arc doing valuable work, and their main- 
tenance and further development arc matters of great importance. The first 
call for fro'.h effort is now towards tbe development of Indian industries, and. 
c.specially of those in which native capital may bo invested. Technical insfruo- 
tion directed to this object must rest upon the basis of a preliminary general 
education of a simple and practical kind, which should he clearly distinguished 
from the special teaching that is to be based upon it, and should as a rule bo 
imparted in schools of the ordinary type. In li.\'ing the aim of the tcclinioal 
Bchools, the supply or expansion of the existing Indian markets is of superior 
importance to tlic oreatiou of now export trades, and a clear line shou>d bo 
drawn between edncational effort and commercial enterprise. As a step towards 
providing men qualified to take a leading part in the improvement of Indian 
industries, the Govemmontof India have determined to give assistance in the 
form of scholar.ships to soleoled students to enable them to purine a course of 
technical education under supervision in Europe or America. Tliey hope that 
the technical schools of India may in time produce a regular supply of young 
men qualified to take ada'anlngo of such facilities, and th.at tlic goodwill and in- 
terest of the commercial community may bo enlisted in the selection of indus- 
tries to bo studii’d, in finding tho most suitable students for foreign training, 
and in turning their attainments to practical account upon their return to this 
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country. The experience \rhioh has been gained in Japhn and Siam o£ the 
results of sending young men ‘abroad for study justifies the belief that the 
system will also be beneficial to Indian trade. 

32. There are four Schools of Art in British India,—* at Madras, Bombay, 

Calcutta, and Lahore. The aims to be 

Schools of Art. pursucd in them, and the methods proper 

to those aims, have been the subject of much discussion during recent years. 
The Government of India are of opinion that the true function of Indian 
Schools of Art is the encouragement of Indian Art and Art industries ; and 
that in so far as tliey fail to promote these arts or industries, or provide a train- 
ing that is dissociated from their future practice, or are utilized as commercial 
ventures, they are conducted upon erroneous principles. Their first object should 
he to teach such arts or art industries as the pupil intends to pursue when he has 
left the school. Examples of the arts which may thus bo taught to those who 
will practice them professionally in future, or to drawing masters, are de- 
signing (with special reference to Indian arts and industries), drawing, painting, 
illumination, modelling, photography, and engraving. The art industries 
taught in Schools of Art should be such as are capable of being carried'on in 
the locality, and in which improvement can be effected by instructing pupils or 
workmen by means of superior appliances, methods, or designs. Ins&uotion in 
these arts or art industries should be directed to their expansion -through the 
improvement of the skill and capacity of the pupil or workman, hut it'should 
not he pushed to the point of competing with local industries, of doing within 
the school what can equally well he done outside, or of usurping the sphere of 
private enterprise. The schools should not he converted into shops, nor should 
the oflicors of the Education Department he responsible for extensive commer* 
oial transactions ; but siunples of the wares produced may legitimately be kept 
for sale or for orders, and may he exhibited in public museums. A register of 
the workmen or pupils trained in school should he kept, with the object of 
enabling orders which may he received to he placed with advantage. The 
teaching should he in the hands of experts, trained as a rule in Indian Colleges 
or in Art Schools. Tlio specialization of a limited number of arts and art in- 
dustries in the several schools should be preferred to the simultaneous teaching 
of a large number. Ercc admission and scholarships should, as a general rule, 
he discouraged, and should gradually bo replaced by payment of fees ; but this 
is compatible n itli giving necessary assistance to promising pupils, aud with the 
payment of wages to students as soon as their work becomes of value. 

33. Industrial schools are intended to train intelligent artisans or foremen, 

T ,, , . , , , and to further or develop those local in- 

dustnes uhicu are capable of expansion by 
the application of improved mothodaor implements. Schools of this type are 
not numerous, nor have they at present succeeded in doing much to promote the 
growth of industries, A recent enumeration gives their total number as 123, 
with 8,406 pupils in attendance, and the number of different trades taught as 
48. Some are conducted by Government, either as separate institutions or 
attached to Schools of Art, while others are managed by local authorities, or by 
private persons under a system of grants-in-aid. Their ‘ shortcomings are , 
obvious and admitted. A largo proportion of the pupils who attend them have 
no intention of practising the trade they learn, hut paSs into clerical and other 
employments, using the industrial schools merely in order to obtain that general 
education which 'they could acquire in ordinary schools at loss cost to the State, 
but at greater cost to themselves. Eveu for those who do intend to follow the , 
trades taught in the industrial schools, it is feared that in some oases the 
teaching given does not provide a training of a sufficiently high standard to 
enable them to hold their own with artisans who have learnt their craft in the 
hazaap The industries selected are frequently not those which are locally of 
most importance, and there is an undue predominance of carpentry and black- 
smiths’ work amongst them. 

34. An^ attempt will now he made to remedy these defects. The Govern- 
ment of India do not expect a largo immediate increase in the number of in- 
dustrial schools, and they desire rather to encourage experiment than to pre- 
scribe fixed types ' for this form of education. Admission will he confined to 
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those boys who are known by their casie or occnpation to be likely to practise 
in after life the handicrafts tangbb in the schools, and the courses of study 
will be so, ordered as not to lend themselres to the manufacture of clerks, but to 
bear exclusively upon carefully selected industries. A distinction will be 
drawn between those types of school which will be suitable for the large centres 
of industry, where capital is invested on a great scale and the nedd of trained 
artisans is already recognized by the employers, and those adapted to places 
where hand industries prevail, and where the belief in the value of technical 
training has yet to make its way. In the former the prospects are favourable 
for the establishment of completely equipped trade schools, such as are fouud 
in other, cotintries ; in the latter, search has still to he made for the kind of 
institution which will take root in Indian soil. Suggestions for experiment 
based upon observation of the habits and tendencies of Indian artisans have 
been placed before the Local Governments, They will be pursued further 
under the advice of skilled experts in particular industries. 

35. ' A system of education intended to impart “ useful and practical know- 

_ . , j 1 - lodge, suitable to every station in life,” 

cannot be coasidered complete ^vitbout 
ampler provision than exists at present in India for school training definitely 
adapted to commercial life. There is at present no University course of training 
of a specialized description for business men ; in the field of secondary education 
the establishment of examinations and the inolusion of commercial subjects in 
the optional lists of subjects for examination have outstripped the progress made 
in the organization of courses of instruction. The beginnings whioh have been 
made at Bombay, Lucknow, Calicut, Amritsar, and elsewhere, show that the at- 
tempt to provide suitable courses meets with encouraging response ; and increased 
attention will now he given to the extension of such teaching in. largo centres 
of commerce and population. The proper development of the teaching demands 
that it should he adapted to Indian needs, and should not be based merely upon 
English text-books. The London Chamber of Commerce examinations supply 
a convenient test for those pupils (especially Europeans) who are likely to pro- 
ceed to England. Commercial courses, leading up to this or other esamma- 
tions, are now being placed upon an equality witli purely literary courses as a 
qualification for Government service. But their chief aim will be to supply 
practical training for those who are to enter business houses either iwa superior 
or subordinate capacity. Registers will be kept of the pupils who have been 
SO .trained, and endeavours will be made to find employment for them by com- 
munication with Chambers of Commerce and mercantile firms. The Govern- 
ment of India trust that they may look for the co-operation of the mercantile 
community in framing suitable courses of instruction, and in giving preference 
in selecting employes to those who have qualified themselves by directing their 
studies towards those subjects which will be useful in commercial life. 

36. For a country where two-tbirds of the population are dependent for their 
livelihood on the produce of the soil, it must be admitted that the provision for 
agricultiiral education in India is at present meagre and stands in serious need of 

. . expansion and reorganization. At Poona 

Agncn n» e uofv on. Bombay and Saidapet in Madras there 

are colleges teaching a three years’ course, which is fairly satisfactory at Poona, 
though the staff is hardly strong enough, while at Saidapet the training is some- 
what defective on the practical side. In the United Provinces the school at 
Cawnpore has a two years’ course, especially intended for the training of sub- 
ordinate revenue officials in whioh direction it has done and is doing very good ’ 
work, but the teaching staff is weak and the equipment inadequate. AtNagpur 
a school with a two years’ course gives good practical education, and special 
arrangements. are made for a vernacular class for sons of landowners and others. 
Bengal ihas added .to the Engineering College at Sibpur, near Calcutta, classes 
wihieh give a two years’ agricultural training to students who have taken their 
B. A. degree at the University or have, passed the F. E. standard in the college ; 
but tbe' conditions are not such as ,to admit of a thoroughly satisfaotoiy course. 
In the Punjab and Burma.no attempt has as yet -.been made to teach agricul- 
ture. In all .these institutions .instruction is given almost entirely in English, 
and until advanced .text-hooks haveiheen compiled in the vernacular this must 
•continue to'be the case in all hut.the.niost elementary elasses. 
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87. At present, therefore, w^liile the necessity for developing tlie’agriculttfial 
resources of the country is generally recognized, India possesses no institution; 
capable of imparting a complete agrioultural education. The existing schools ' 
and colleges have not Tvholly succeeded, either in theory or in practice. They 
have neither 'produced scientific experts, nor succeeded, in attracting members of 
the land-bolding classes to qualify themselves as practical agriculturists. Both 
of these defects must be supplied before any real progress can be looked for. 
In the first place an organization must bo created by which men qualified to 
carry on the "work of research, and to raise the standard of teaching, can be 
trained in India itself. Before agriculture can be adequately taught iu the 
vernacular, suitable text-books must bo produced, and tliis can only be done by 
men who have learnt the subject in English. The Government of India have 
therefore under their consideration a scheiue for the establishment of an Imperial 
Agricultural 'College in connection with an Experimental Earm and Besearch 
Laboratory, to he carried on under the geueral direction of the Inspector General 
of Agriculture, a't which it is intended ta provide a thorough training in all 
branches of agricultural science, combined with constant practice in farmin® 
work and estate management. In addition to shorter courses for those students 
who are intended for lower posts, tfiere wffj 5e courses of instrueffon extend* 
ing to five years, which will qualify men to fill posts in the Department of Agri- 
culture itself, such as those of Assistant Directors, Bescaroh Experts, Superin- 
tendents of Earms, Professors, Teachers, und Managers of Court of Wards and 
Encumbered Estates. It is hoped that a demand may arise among the landown- 
ing classes for men with agricultural attainments and that the proposed institu- 
tion may succeed in meeting that demand. Arrangements will also be made to 
admit to the bigber courses those who have undergone preliminary training at 
the Provincial colleges ; and thereby to exercise upon those colleges an influence 
tending gradually to raise their standard of efficiency. 

38. If the teaching in secondary schools is to be raised to a higher level,— • 

Tiainiog college*. ** ate to be oured of their tend-' 

enejr to roly upon learning notes and text- 
books by heart, if, in a word, European knowledge is to be diffused by the 
methods proper to it, — then it is most necessary that the teachers should them- 
selves he trained in the art of teaching. Even in England divided counsels 
have till recent times prevented due progress from being made withstbis most 
essential condition of the reform of secondary education. The Indian Education' 
Commission referred to the conflict of opinion upon this fundamental principle, 
and to the diversity of practice which prevailed ; and, while hesitating to lay 
down a general rule requiring secondary tcaobers to he trained, recommended 
“ as an inadequate, hut the only practioaljle alternative,” that an examination 
in the principles and practioe of teaching should he instituted, success in which 
should hereafter be made a condition of permanent employment as a teacher 
in any secondary school. Other and larger views of the subject are now in the 
ascendant, and the Government of India are glad to know that the principle 
of providing training institutions for secondary teachers meets with universal 
acceptance among the Local Governments and Administrations, There already 
exist at Madras, Kurseong, AUababad, Lahore, and Jubbulpore, institutions in 
which students are trained for service as teachers in the highest classes of . 
secondary schools. Such students have either passed the Entrance or the 
Intermediate Examination of the University or are graduates. These institu- 
tions have done Bood work, and the tamo has come to extend the system to the 
provinces where it does not exist, notably Bombay, and to endeavour to create 
a supply of trained teachers which shall be adequate to the needs of the 
secondary schools throughout the country. Not only must the supply be 
increased, hut the quality of the training given must he improved. 

, 39. The details of the measures taken with, that object are already 

engaging the attention of the various Local Governments. But the general 
principles upon which the Government of Tnflm desire to see the training in-- 
stitutions developed are these. An adequate staff of well-trained mern.hers of the i 
Indian Educational Service is required, aqd for thispurnose'jt wiUifenecessarjIl 
to enlist more men of ability and experietice in the worfc'hf hlghM training 
r&e equipment of a Trafmng Oolfege for secondary teachers^. least as impej^ 
ant as that of an Arts College, and the woi*!: c alls for the sejfeibise of abilijMj; 
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'as great as those required in any branch of the Educational Service. The period 
. of training for students must be at least two years, except in the case of gradu- 
ates, for whom one year’s training may suffice, Eor the graduates the course of 
instruction will be chiefly directed towards imparting to them a knowledge of 
the principles which underlie the art of teaching, and some degree of technical 
skill in the practice of the art. It should be a TJniversity course, culminating 
in a University degree or diploma. Eor the others, the course should embrace 
the extension, consolidation, and revision of their general studies ; but the 
main object should he to render them capable teachers, and no attempt 
should be made to prepare them for any higher external examination. 
The scheme of instruction should be determined by the authorities of 
the Training College and by the Education Department; and the examin- 
ation at the close of it should be controlled by the same authorities. The 
training in the theory of teaching should be closely associated with its practice, 
and for this purpose good practising schools should be attached to each college, 
and should bo under the control of the same authority. The practising school 
should be fully equipped with well trained teachers, and the students should 
see examples of the best teaching, and should teach under capable supervision. 
It is desirable that the Training College should be furnished with a good 
library, and with . a museum in which should be exhibited samples, models, 
illustrations, or records of the school work of the province. Every possible 
care should be taken to maintain a connection between the Training College 
and the school, so that the student on leaving the college and entering upon 
bis career as a teacher may not neglect to practise the methods which he has 
been taught, and may uot (as sometimes happens) be prevented from doing 
so and forced to fall into line with tho more meohanical methods of his un- 
trained colleagues. The trained students whom the college has sent out should 
he occasionally brought together again, and tho inspecting staff should 
co-operate with the Training College authorities in seeing that tho influence of 
the college makes itself felt in tho schools. 

40. The institution of Normal Schools for primary teachers, which wa<4 

TrainingMiwoii far primnrr twchow. enjoined by the Despatch of 1864, has been 

, , . . very generally carried out. Eecent on- 

> quiries into the sufficiency of their number have shown that an increase is 
called for in somo^ provinces, notably in Bengal ; and provision is being made 
for this increase, its possibility depending partly upon the salaries paid to pri- 
mary teachers being sufficient to induce mou to undergo a course of traiuing. 
Ihc usual type of normal school is a boarding school, where students who have 
received a vernacular education arc maintained by stipends and receive further 
general education, combined with instruction in the methods of teaching, and 
practice in teaching, under supervision. The course differs in length in the 
different provinces. In future it will as a general tuIo bo for not less than 
two years. 

41. Steps are also being tnkon to supply courses of training speciallv 
suited for teachers of rural schools. These do not attempt the impossible task 
of reforming tho agricultural practice of tho peasantry by the agency of 
village school masters imbned with a smattering of scientific theory. They 
serve the more limited and practical purpose of supplying the village schools 
with teachers whose stock-in-trade is not mcro book learning, and whoso inter- 
ests have been aroused in the study of rural things, so that they may bo able to 
connect their teaching with tho objects which arc familiar to the children i n 
the country schools. Various plans arc being tried, such as drafting tho teach- 
ers from tho normal school to a Government farm and training them there 
for six months, or giving a continuous course at tho normal school itself by 
means of lectures combiuod with practice in cultivating plots of ground or 
school gwdens. Experience will show which methods work bast in different 
provinces, and it is not necessary to pronounce in favour of one plan to the 
exclusion of others. 

42. Great imporlanoe is attached by the Gkivomment of India to tho 

.nogiih/ ' • provision of hostels or hoarding-houses, 

' ’ll under proper supervision, in connection 

With colleges .and secondary schools. These institutions protect tho students 
Who Jivo m theiU'from the moral dangers of life in large towns; they provide 

5s 
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common interests and create a spirit of healthy companionship ; and they are in 
accord not only -with the usage'of English public schoools and colleges but 
also with the ancient Indian tradition that the pupil should live in the charge 
of his teacher. Missionary bodies have joined with alacrity in the extension of 
this movement. The credit for the first hostel established in India is claimed 
by the Madras Christian College, which still continues to add others ; and a 
striking example of the success of the i*esidential system is to be found in the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The Local Governments 
have been active both in founding hostels for Government colleges and schools 
and in aiding their provision. In Madras at the present time a large hostel, 
the result of°private munificence aided by Government, is nearing completion ; 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Allahabad and Lahore signs are to be seen of the growth 
of similar institutions. The returns for the year 1901-Oa showed that there 
were then 1,415 hostels, with 47,302 boarders ; while the extent to which they 
derive their funds from sources independent of Government is made clear by 
the fact that more than two-fifths of the boarders were in unaided hostels, and 
that of the total expenditure upon all hostels, ten lakhs were derived from 
subscriptions and endowments, as compared with two lakhs sixty-three thousand 
rupees from public funds. The Government of India believe that the system 
of hostels, if extended with due regard for ite essential principles, which include 
direct supervision by resident teachers, is destined to exercise a profound influence 
on student life in India and to correct many of the shortcomings which now 
attend our educational methods. 

43. The reduction in the number of examinations which is being carried 

m-peoting staff. fud the general raising of educational 

standards which is contemplated, demand 
an increased stringency in inspection and a substantial strengthening of the in- 
specting staff. In the Despatch of 1854, it was enjoined that inspectors should 
'‘conduct, or assist at, the examination of the scholars . ... and generally, 

by their advice, aid the managers and schoolmasters in conducting colleges and 
schools of every description throughout the country. *’ The latter function is 
no less important than the former, and calls for wider educational knowledge, 
greater initiative, and the exercise of a wise discretion in adapting means to ends. 
It is a task which will provide worthy occupation for men who are imbued 
with the best traditions in the matter of school management, and it is through 
the influence of such men alone that there is any real prospect of its accom- 
plishment. Their assistance can only be enlisted by increasing the cadre of 
the Indian Eduoational Service. Some additions in the lower branches of the 
inspectorate are also needed in order to provide fora complete system of inspec- 
tion in situ instead of collective examinations. The Government of India do not 
require that inspectors should be precluded from having recourse to examina- 
tion as a means of inspection ; but they desire that inspectors should he much 
more than mere examiners. They sho^d not only judge the results of teach- 
ing, but should guide and advise as to its methods ; and it is essential that 
they should be familiar with the schools in their ordinary working conditions. 
The work of schools should be defined with reference rather to the courses of 
instruction followed than to the examinations that have to be passed, and rigid 
uniformity either in the arrangement of subjects or in the classification of the 
scholars should be avoided, free play being given to the proper adaptation of 
the working of the schools to their local circumstances. 

44. The more active and progressive policy that is now being adopted in 

AaminisiraHon. educational matters will throw a oon- 

’ stantly increasing burden of work and res- 

upon the Directors of Public Instruction. The wider the influence 
that these officers exercise, the more essential is it that they should not be pre- 
vented by the growth of their routine duties from making frequent tours of 
inspection and thus acquiring a direct and iutimate knowledge of the educational 
conuiti^s of their provinces and the circumstances of the numerous schools 
under meir control. Pour officers are therefore to be added to the Indian Bduca- . 
lonal iService, in order to provide the Directors of Public Instruction in Madras 
and the United Provinces with assisfants upon whom part of 
e r unties may be devolved. Arrangements will also be' made for periodical 
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meetings of tlio Direotors in conference, in order that they may compare their 
experience of the results of different methods of worh, and may discuss matters 
•of common interest. 

46. The Education Department is divided into the superior and the subor- 
EdocntioTml Bfirviccs. dmato serviccs. Tho Superior service con* 

sists of two hranchos, called respectively 
the Indian and the Provincial educational services, of which the former 'is 
recruited in England and tho latter in India. The opportunities and rasponsi' 
bilities which work in the Department brings to an officer of this service give 
scope for a wide range of intellectual activity. Such an officer takes an active 
part in tho profoundly interesting experiment of introducing an Eastern people 
to Western knowledge and modern methods of research ; he comes into contact 
with the remains of an earlier civilization and the traditions of ancient learning; 
ho can ohaosc between the career of a professor and tlint of an cducationai 
administrator; and in either capacity he has great opportunity of exercising 
personal influence and promoting tho best interests of genuine education. In 
order that members of the Indian educational servico may keep tliemselves 
abreast of tho advances which are now being made in other countries in the 
science of education, facilities are given to tlicm while on furlough to study tho 
theory and practice of all brandies of education both in England and in other 
parts of the world. Tho part, already consulerablo, that is taken by natives of 
India in the advancement of their countrymen in modern methods of intellec- 
tual training will, it is hoped, assume an even greater importance in the future. 
If tho reforms now contemplated in the whole system of instruction are suc- 
cessfully carried out, it may he expected that tho Educational Service will offer 
steadily increasing attraotions to the host educational talent. Where 
tho pcohioms to bo solved arc so complex, and the interests at stake so 
momontouB, India is entitled to ask for tho highest intellect and culture that 
cither English or Indian seats of learning can furnish for her needs. 

4G. The Governor General in Council has now passed in review tho histoiy 
Conclarion. .Progfcss of Western education under 

British rule in India, the objeots which 

it seeks to accomphsh and the means which it employs. It has been shown how 
indigenous methods of instruction were tried and found wanting ; how in 1S64 
tho broad outlines of a comprehensive scheme of national education were for the 
first time determined; how the principles then accepted have boon consistently 
followed over since; bow they were affirmed by the Education Commission of 
1882, and how they arc now being furtlicr extended and developed, in response 
to the growing needs of tho country by the combined efforts of the Government of 
India and the Piuvinoial Governments. Tho system of education thus extended 
makes provision in varying degrees for all forms of mtellcotual activity that 
appeal to a civilized community, It seeks to satisfy tho aspirations of st udents 
in tho domains of learning and research ; it supplies the Government with a suo- 
•ocssinn of upright and intelligent public servants ; it trains workers in every 
branch of commercial enterprise that has made good its footing in India- it 
attempts to develop the resources of tho country and to stimnlote and improve 
indigenous arts and industries ; it offers to all classes of society a Iraininn- suited to 
their position in lifo; and for these ends it is orgiinizod on linos which admit of in- 
dollnito expansion as the demand for education grows and public funds or private 
liberality afford a larger measure of support. It rests with tho people 
■themselves to make a wise use of the opportunities that are offered to thorn and to 
realise that education in the true sense means something moro than the acouisi 
tion of so much positive knowledge, something highor than tho mere passin«^ of 
raaminations, that it aims at the progressive and orderly development of all'* tho 

faculties of tlio mind, that it sliould form character anti tench ririifc conduct 

that it is, in fact, a preparation for tho business of life. If this essential truth is 
overlooked or imperfeetly appreciated, the labours of the Government of India 
to elevate the standard of education in this country and to inspire it with InVhnr 
idwls will assuredly fail to produce substantial and enduring results Those 

labours have been undertaken in the hope th. 1 t they will command the liearf v 

-support of the leaders of native thought and of tho groat body of workers in the 
field of Indian Education. On them the Governor General in Council 
bo-r the Govornmont can do no moro San 
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IVritIng, in army schools . 

in defectives’ schools 
ill girls’ achnolv . . 
in primary schools 
in reformatory schooii. 
in rural schools 
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Teruialat ....... 834, £85 

Youthfnl offenders, female . ■ . * . , . 40 j ' 

* law relatisg to . . . 393 

mesBurea for the reclamation of . 39S— 400* 
Tunani medicine, study of 24S 


Zannna missions 320—321 

Zoology, in arts colleges ' , . . . 73,‘ 74— 7C 

in farestry schools . . . . ' . 277. 

in medical colleges 236 

in secondary schaols . . . ' . 121 



IKDEX OF COLLEGER AXD SCHOOLS. 


A 

Adanpnr, tittiikipal Board Sobool ... 109 

Ag;ra, GotcniiBont School for Teaohora . ... 199 

Agra Ucillciil School .... 2dl, 243— 315 
AgrlcuUorat School, Cawnpoio . . .8, 120, 2GC, 209 

Agrlcoltorol School, Nagpar , . , 9,206,269 

Aluncdabad, Agriculturol Training College, Qorem* 

ncDt 2(8 

Ahaednbad College ... . 01,198,201,210,220 

Ahmednbad College, for VernacolorTcnchcn . . 195,214 

Ahinedabnd, 3Icdi(Al School .... 211 

Aitchiion College, Lnhoto .... 181—192,424 

Ailor’s CottiiniTcial School, Oirgnum . , 260 

ALola, Onvcrnincni School for Teaehen . . lOit 

Akcla, High School 19,425 

Atifob, Munlaipal School 4:1 

Albert College, Cnicutta 69, 8G 

Alcsandrn Girls’ School, Amritsar . , . . 321 

Aligarh, Jdiihaniiiudan A»g1o.OrlcDhil Collogo 81, C2, 7C, 

181,228,370- 375 

Aliporo, Iteformator]’ School .... 400— 409 
AUabalad, Buropenii Bo;b^ School . . . 338 

Allahnbad, Knropcoii Girls* School , 02, 210, 299, 330, 338 
Allahabad, Govcmincnt Collcgo for Teaobon 190, 200 — 202, 

201,207.208,210,300 
All Saints’ School, X«in|.Tnl . 62, 210, 220, 330 o38, 360 

199 
60 
389 
311 
293 
287 
10,280 
42,< 

1 373 
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Alin, Bnngoon linptist College for Teaehen 
' Amciicnn Vnptiat College, Bongoon 
Amcrirnii ilaiilislIUiasina School, Uhamo . 
American Bnntist Mission School, .Mnndala^r . 
American Bpiarnpal Mission Sehool, Nnninghpnr 
American Mission Industrial School, Uanamadum 
Amraoti, High School .... 
Amritsar, Haijunth Sehool 
AmrUaar, tlobnmmadan AneIo.Oricntnl High Soho: 
Amritsar, Maniei|ml Hoard Hnneh Schools for Girls 
Amrimar, Muiiici)ml Hoard Clerical nod Commercial 
School . . . 

Amritsar, Mnnlcipnl Board School 
Anglican Mission School for tho Uliod, Banclii 
Anglo-Anhic High School, Delhi 
Anglo*Chlniao School, Bhamo 
Anintnao.i.nininjat.i.Ulam InstUntion, Lahore 
AQ]niiiBn.I.Mufl<|.i.Aln.l.Ii1ain, Madras 
Aujomaii Indnstrial School, VcIIoto ■ 

Arjja Saiuaj Insiitution, Jollniidiir . 

Arm, American Minion School ol Indostrjf 
Anchland Homo Sclioul, Simla • 

Anraiigabad College .... 

Aprcliit School, Simla .... 


B 

llahnnddin College, Jonagadh , 

Balasore, Oavernment 5eliool for Teachers 
Baldsrin’; Higlj School, Bangnlora 
Bnllia, Town ochool . . . 

Bangahas) College, Cnlcnttn . . 

Baiikiporc, High School ^ . . 

Baptist C'olhgc,lhingocii • , 

Uarisal, Dlatilct Board Tcehnlcni School 
Hariail, Gosimmnit High School 
Boeodot Cnllege ot Agrlculturo . ^ . 

Barton Female Training College, Enthiarrar 
Bsaim, Frimnry 5choal , . . 

Basielii, Munitijinl School . . 

Behar, School of Engince i ing 
Bengal Voliriiiary College^ hcigatehin, i 
Bengali School far Girls, Simla . 

Berltnmpnr College < • • 

Berlin Missinii High acliool, Ranchi 
Bcciy-IVhite Medical Sehool, Asasm 
Bethone Ladies' College, Cnicutta 
llbaaLar Fathsala, Ucnarca . • 

Bishop’s College, Calcntta . . 

Biriiop CbrriG Oramniai School, Madras 
Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla • 

Bishop Johnson Ori^nnag^, Allahnbad 
Bishop School, Nagpur ' . . 

Bomhn; Mndmitah ... 
Bmiamofiaii Institution. Bariial • 

Breohs Memorial Schnol, Ootneamund 
• BronneirCoIicge, Tcllichcrry . 

Burdnan, Dlstriot Board Technical Sebonl 
‘‘lijcnlln Cement School, Bombay . 

Bj'cnllii Roman Cntliolio School, Homhny 
Bynmiii'Jlphhal Cohimcrcinl School, Bomba; 
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Caiiicrilla House Sobool, Mussoorie ■ 62, 329, 330, 332, 833 

Calcntta Free Sdiool 328,337,361 

Colcntta, Government Training School for Teachers . 198 

Cnicutta High School for Boys .... S2B 

Cnlcnttn Madcassnh > . . 43,69,89,90,376—376 

Calcutta Medical Collego . . 47,03,233,287,240,313 

Calcutta Medical School ..... 241 — 242 
Calcntta, Mnhamirndan Middle English School . 375 

Calcntta, School of Art . , . . , , 281 

CMiout, School of Commereo . . . 18,280,374 

Calicut, St, Joseph’s Lower Secondary School , 333 

Campbell Medical School, Cnlcntta . , 815 

Canadian Miuioniir; College, Indore ... 68 

Canning Collogo, Luchiiow .... 61,62,89,90 

Cathedral High School, Bombay . . . , 931 

Cathedral Orphiiiingr, Lalioro . • ■ , 340,356 

Cntlinlie Male Orphanage, Calcutta . . . 337 

Cawnjioto, AgticuUutal Sohnol .... 223 

Central College, Calcntta 68,86 

Central Hindu College, Benares .... 62 

Cliathma.i-Rahmat School, Ghasipur ... 89, 90 

Chcngalvarya Ksyahar Commorciu School, Madras . 230 

I Chinglepnt, Ituformatory School . . , 400—408,411 

, Chittagong, Collegiate School .... SS 

I Chittagong, Gavcrnmenc School for Teachers , . lOd 

I Ciiittagong Madroesah 376 

I Christ Chnrch College, Cawnpoio .... 31,62 

Christ Church School, Jnbhulpore . . 34L 

Cliristian Aasocintion for the ednention of tho South 
Indian Blind, Madras .... 305 

Chi istinn College, Madras . 41,46,60, 66,60,83,80 -87 

Christian Society’s Noi mal School, Ahmednagar , IBS 

Chunai, RLfoimatory Sebonl , , , 400— 408, *110 

I Church Mission College, Amritsar .... 424 

Chnrch Mission School, Amritsar . , , 64 

Church Missionary Society College, Calcutta . . 6') 

City Ci>ll,-ge, Calcntta .... 58,86,228 

City Scliool, Allaliubad StO 

Ciiil Orphanage, Madras ' 328 

Ctarkah id. OrnhaDage and Industrial Schnel for girls 902 
I Coimbatore Colh'gc ...... 60 

Qilvin Free School, Allahabnd .... 338, 356 

Colvin School, Lucknow 181 

Comilin, llistrict Board Technical School • . 283 

Comitio, HUh School 110 

I Convent of the Holy AngeUr'trivandmm . . 60 

Convent Scliocd, .Mandalay . . . , « 341 

Coavrui School, Murreo 839,364 

Colton College, Oanliati . . . .19, 63, 64, 63 

Cnttaek, Govemmont bchool for Teachers > . 193 

Cuttack, Slediciil School 241,316 

CDitack, hiirrey School , . . , . 263 


Dacca Collrge 41, 68, 76 

Dacca, Goicrnnient School for Tracbers . , 19S 

Dacca, High SpliDol 119 , 12u 

Dacca Macirasanb 376 

Dacca Medical Schnol .... 211, 244, .315 

Dacca, honey School 263 

Ualtiingnnj, Oaicrnmcot School for Teachers . 19o 

Daly College, Indore 181—192 

Lanaiig, Mission School for Teachers • , . 109 

David Sassoon Industrial and lloformatory Institu- 
tion, Homhny . . . ' 

Dayonand Anglo-Vcdie College, Lahore 


. . 401,412 
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. 9,223,276-278 
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Dayarsm Jcthmal College, Karachi 
Desf-siid-damb Sehool, Calcutta . 

Deccan College, Foonn . . 

Delirw Dim Forest School . . 

Ucllilt Anglo-Arahic High School . 

ILlht, Hoard Sehool 121 

llcihi, Norinnl School 19g, 214 

Dcoband, Arabic and Feraian School . . , 415 

Dliarwar, Trainlug College for Toroncnlnr Mnstoin . 201, 214 
Dharnnr, Tminlng Schnol for Vcrnncular Mistres-es 219 

Dbntb School, for Vcrnocolar Tcnolicra • . , 19S 

Dibrggnrh, Qoicnunent Scliool for Teachers . , 199 

Diocesan Girls' School, Darjeeting . 336, 333, 363, 361 

Diocesan High Sehool, Rangoon .... 310 

Dioceisii School, Naini Tal . . . . . 329, 361 

Dovoton 'College, Calcutta . . . 44. 68, 329. 39u, 396 

DovcDm Collrge, Madras 333,334 

Dow Hill Girls' School, Eurscong '. ., 332,396,961 

Dnblin IfnivcrsiCy Mission College, Uszarihagli . 60, 367 

Dnil College, Calcutta .... 44,63,76,86 

Dmiikn,'Ouvcrnnienl High Sehool . . , 987 
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East Indian Rsamij’ School, Mnswric 
Edneation Societj'a High School, Abmednagar 
Edncation Society’* School, Bombay • 

Edwardea' Church Jlisiion School, Peslawar . . 

Egmoto Ciril Male and Female Orphan Aoylom, 

Madras «••••%■• 

Egmoto Mflltarj Female Orphan Aejlutn, Madras . 3oO 

Elichpar, Miiaion School . • 

Elpbinatone Cdlego, llomhay 45 , 46 , 47, 61 , 1 6, W, 78, 83. So 

English GirW High SchMl, Monlmein ... 
Emaicelam College, Cochin 


Fatehgarh, Girls’ Aided Elementary School . . 4M 

Tatehpnr, Town School .... •. Iw 

Eerguiaon CoMegc, Poona . . . • • 81,69, w, 86 

Foroan Ubristian College, Iiahore . 61, 68, 88, 86, 424, 426 
Pyxabad. High School ..... 63 


Ganhati, Ooremmect School far.Xcachera 
General Aaaemhly'a Inatitntxon Calcutta 41^ 
Ghazipnr, Town School • 

Giraaiaa’ College, Gondal . 

Girasinp College, Wndhwan 
'Girganm Girlf^ School . 

Gitidib, Technical School . 

Qorakhpnr, Tnbilee High School . 

Gordon MMon Seboal, Bawalmndi 
Gonldsmith Free Hay School, Caicntta . 

M 4a 0 ^ n 1 dIO 4. 


Grant Medical College, Bombay 

Gniaiwal, Middle School . . ' . 
Gnjrsownlla Board School . . . 

Gnnnirbeed, Goremment Girls’ School . 
Gnntur, Mnhammadan GirW School • 


H 

HaSong, Government School tor Teachers 
Bare Ochool, Caicntta .... 

Bariana, Mu Bbagwati’a Patti Fathtala 
Hazariingb, Befonnatory Sohool . 400, 401, 40^ 

Hazro, Mnnicipnl Middle School . 

Hindu College, Delhi .... 

Hindu College, Tinneveley . , 

Hinda Girla’ School, Lahore . . 

Hindu High School, Iriplicana . . 

Hislop College, Hagpnr 
Hobart Mnl^madan Training School, Miidme 
Hooghly College ..... 

Hooghly, Government School for Teachera 
Hooghly, High School . 

Hoshangahnd, High Sohool . 

Bosbiarpor, Board School . . 

Howrah, Government High School . 

Hyderabad (Sind), Oovomment School for Teachera 
Hyderabad (Sind), Medical Sohool . . 
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^48, si 76, 83, H8 
106 
181,189 
181, 184 
820,360 
283 
127 
63 
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63, 89, 223, 233-284, 289, 
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219,381 
374 
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424 
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60 
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198 

120 

422 

109,281 

36 

214,219 

241 


I 

Industrial School, Amrooti 2!'4 

Jndnstrial School, Amritsar ggS, 293 

Indostrial School, Delhi ' 233 

Industrial School for Girls, Delhi . . . . 318 

Industrial School for Girls, Isohhel . . . 317 

Indnstiial School for Girls, Manhcra . . . 31 ? 

Industrial School for Muhammadan Women, Gnntur 3X7 

Indostrial School, Lnehnow . . . . 288,282— 294 

Indnstrial School, Imdhiana 281, 288 

Indnstrial School, Nnrsinghput .... i 9 S 

Indnstrial School, Batnngiri .... 288 

Indnstrial School, Shahjahanpnr .... 293 

Insein, Beformatory School . . 400,^8,407,410,411 

Inscin School of Engineering . . 19,260^259,261 

Isahella Thobum College, Lnehnow , . 61 , 62 , 299, 860 

Islamu Cdlege, labore . , . , 4s, 63, 68, 245 


Jammn College 

Jttbbnlporc, Government Collego .... 85,422 

Jnhbalpore, Government Engineering School . . 250,259 

.Jnlhnlporc, High School for Muhammadans . . 879 

Jnhbalrate, Botormatory School 400, 401, 403—403, 410 -411 
Jnhbnlpors, Training Institution 199—202,204, 205, 208, 212 
■Jnllaiidnr, Irormsl School . . , , , 109 


K 'r- 

Hallikot College^ Berhampnr ... . 'qq 

Kamptee, Departments! School .... 15,11)6 

Kammp, Mission School for Teachers , . . Iqq 

Karachi, Bomon Catholic Sehnol .... 3 IX) 
Karachi, Training School for Miatresaes . , . 219 

Karen Mission School of Industry, Tonngoo . . 238 

Kareyn Indnstrial Home and School for the Blind, 

Caicntta 

Kanyn Mnhnvidyala, Jnllnndar City' . . 302,305,423 

Kayastha Pathsnla, Allahabad .... 62 ' 

Hhalsa CoUege, Amritsar . . . .42,63,424,426 

Kidderpore, Enroposn Girls’ School ... 336 

Eolhapar, High School 220, 863 

Krishnagar College 44,53 

Hriihsagar, Mission School for Teachers . . lOg 

Hnmhsltanam College Sg 


Lady Dnfferin ChrisUan Girls' School, Debra Ghnzi 

Khan 

Lahore, Government College . 02, 67, 68, 76, 78, 83, 85, 420 

Lahore, Government Centnl College for Teachers 199—201, 

201,208,212,2is;233 
Lahore, European High School .... 839,364 
Lahore, Medical College 63, 233, 237, 239 —241, 244, 314, 361 


Lahore, Horraal School . 

Law College, Bombay . . . 

Law College, Lahora , . . 

La'W College, Madras . 

Law College, Poona , . 

Law College, Trivandrum 
Lawrence Military Asylnm, Monnt Abn 
Lawrence Military Asylnm, Mnrree 
Lawrence Military Asylnm, Ootacamnnd 
Lawrence Military Asylnm, Sanewsr 


199-200 
63,226-237 

. 227 

• 63, 225 

, 226,227 
. 225 

. 334 

332.340.356 

332.334.356 
323,332,340,356,861 


London Mission Society's School for the Blind, 

Caicntta. 396 

London Missionary Society's Institution, Bhawanl* , 

pore 68,86 

Lraeto Convent, Darjeeling , , . . 335,336,364 

Loreto Convent. Lucknow 338 

Loreto House School, Caicntta 69, 299, 328, 830, 886, 364 
Loreto Orphanage, Entally, Caicntta . , , 337 

Loreto School, Bow BataT,.CaIcatfa . . . 337 

Lucknow, Government ScWl for Teaohera . . 190 

Lucknow, Mission School for Tesebers .... 219 

M 

Madras, Engineering College 8, 9, 68|, 214,247—258, 260, 26^, 

361 

Madras, Binds Branch School for Teachers . 189 

Madras, Mciliesl College 47, 63, 234, 237, 239, 241, 244, 246. 

313-314,361 

Madras, Muhammadan Branch School for Teachers 361 
Madras, Presidency School for Pemala Teachers , 218,316 
Madras, School of Art and Indnatry 9, 214, 281, 282, 237,289, 

205,317 

Madras, Telegraph School ..... 
Madrasssb>i-Aliy8, Hyderabad (Deccan) . . . 

Madrassah-i-Aam, hfodras 

Madrassah-Ielamis, Bangonn .... 

Madtassnh Tibhiya, Delhi ' 

Madnra, Hative College 

Mahalahshmi Female Training College,- Ahmedahad. 
Maharaja’s College for Girls, Trivandrnm . . 

Maharaja’s College, Padnkkotiai .... 
Mnbsraja’e College, Pizianagtam. '. .1 . 

Maharaja of Darbbnnga’B PatWin, Benares . . 

Mandalay, Government School for Teachers . . 

Mnndnlay, Boman CathoBc Mission School for 
Cbineso .... 

Mandanapalli, High School . , 

Mnppilla Training oohool, Malapntam 
Martinidee College, Cnientts . . 

Mortiniere College for Girls, Caicntta 
MaiGnidre College, Lneknow . 

Martinihra College for Giria, Luoknow 
Msyo College, Ajmere . 

Mayo Indnstrial School for Girlib Simla 
Mayo School of Art, Lahore 
Medal, Primary School 

Meerut Collie 61 

Meernt, Collegiate School : . , . . 02 

Mercnra, Government SchocI for Teachers . . 109,211 

Mcrcam, High School 19 

Methodist Girls’ Bigh School, Rangoon. . • 341 

Methodist Girls’ School, Caicntta .... 360 

Methodist Misaion Orphannge, Cawnporc . . . 393 

HetropoStan Institution, Caicntta . . 63,83,86,223 

Midnapnr, Mnairipsl College . . , , . 58, 22S 
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4Midniifiir, lliiili EcM . • • 

Mldnatitiri Technical School • • 

SIlHopiir, Ooicminrnl High School • 

Slon|!h 5 r, Oomiuncnl IUbIi School . 

Moiitgomcr;, Muntcirol lioatd nigh School 
liiondtbad, Qotrcniniciit School for Tcoehcra 
hlorrii Memorial College, Kogpnr . , 

hlotiharl, Ooremmenl School for Tcacheri 
Monlmcin, Contonment School • < 

Jloslmcln, llotojicon Oirla’ High School 
hlonlmcln, Oorernment High School . 

Mootacln, Oovernmcnl School for Tcaohen 
Jfn A. V. A’nning Boo College, VirogainiaB 
Miilr Cctilral College, Allaholnil . 81|C(ii<i‘/i 

hinitan Normal School • « • 

llnrahldahad, Kawah'o Madmaaah 
hln'ieoric Schcol > ■ • • 

Mjnicnslngh, High School • < . 
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223, 269-271 


Kagniir,ABtic«ltiinil School . . ".T 

Xagpnr.yonnal Schfol . « • 

Saurrth Art lndn»ttial School, Tlnnercllj' . • 297,317 

Siam’a College, Hjdcrahad .... 

Soiilc College, .Mawlipilam .... 

North India Indmtrial Home for the mind, Ilajpnr 
North India Medical School for Chtiilian Women, 

Ludhiana 2M.*'* 


SI 

S9 

396 


OiV Opcnlnga School, Xaioi lal 
Orlcalal College, Lahore . 


I'ahna, Diitrlet Board Technical School 
I’ahna, nigh School . . . « 

I'acbaijanpa’i College, Madrai . 
I'achgani, High Schcol • . . 

rachmathl, Pritnatj Sclunl . ■ • 

ralamcollah, Deat-innle School for how 
ralimcollah, llraf-mutc School for Oirli 
I'alamMilali. School for the Wind . 

I'alrtal, Indurtriil EcKlemcnl for rirli . 
I’annaltllai, rojV School for the Blind . 
Carl School, Simla .... 
Patna College • 

Patna. Goreminrat School for Icadicn 
Patna, Metical School . . . 

Pcramlrar, Ita Irray Schcol . . « 

ITiarala, jilunieijntl'oirdSch'oI . . 

IVilandcr Smith loitimle, Mniroorio . 
i'liiilour, Wnniciral Board School . 

Pittapur Baja’i College, Cceanada . 
Poona, CollPf c for Venueniar Marten . 
ihoas. College for Vernacular .Virtrcaa'a 
1*0008, College of Science 63,223,27 


I'oiui, Sledical School . . 

I’rttldtncy College, Caleulla 

I’rciWcney College, lladrai . 
I’trnne, Municijial School , 


tjargr, High School . , 

Qaccn’l College, 1‘niaret 
Qaeen'a Hill school, Darjeeling 
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illnay School, Dharirar ..... 331 

liliaay School, Jlnhli 321 

dirray School, htadnra ..... 3.**$ 

lilrraj Teel t leal School, Lah'tt . • . 283, SSS 

dpiiri High Schrl 

ilnar, Komal School _..... 199,201 
lipsr, Bajltumar College .... 17,181,190 

ijamnndrj’.TraWng College . , 16,69,63,201,216 

ijiran Cellrge, Koltnpr 39. 61 

ijaram High Scliooli Kolhapur . . . , ISr 

ijtlaniln t'elligi', llatltal .... Sa 

illnt, Ilajlumar College .... 181—192 

ijlcs, Training College for VernaenUr Teaelcri . 19S 

jihahl College ... . . GS 

LOtatan All , Vo* joe School, Calcutta . . . 376 

a’layCil'egr, Aligmili ..... 6“ 

nchi, GrKn.mintSchccI forTcacUn > . 1E*0 i 


Pagei, 

Ilanehl, Indnatrial School ..... 288 

Banehl, High School US 

Itangnimli, High School , , • . . 396 

ItaugoemCallcgo . . . 19,63,09,76,86,228,727 

Bangoon, DIecoian nigh School .... 310,727 
Bnugnon, Govcmnicnt Anglo-Vomacular Collegiato 

• .721 

, 238 

, 198 

. 119 

. 68,189 

. 378 

. 199 

. 283 

, 02,280 

. 281 

.68,86,223 
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374 


School 

Itangpiir, Dlatrlcl Board Technical School 
Bangjmr, Gorommeot School tor Tcacbota 
llangpnr, High School , , . 

ItaTonaliate College, Cuttnek . , 

Baniiplndi, Jtamoji lilamla High School 
Itanalpindl, Nonnal School . , . 

Bcay Art Worhahopa, Bombay . , 

Btid Chriitian College, Luchuov . > 

Kerrati, Board Bcliooi .... 

BIpon College. Calcotta . . , 

Homan Catiuilic College, Baugaloro > 

Bojapol, Harris School for Muhammadnni 
Burhi, Civil Boglneeriug College 6, 9, 18, 47,63,276- 263, 201 
-203,283,289,292,291.261 


Eiidatut, Agricultural College 
Saldapct, Collcgo for Teachcti 


9,189,214,323,266,267 
13,63,209-291,207,210, 
2IS-2I6 

Saldapct, Hindu Branch Schcol tor Ttachen . 190 

Salem College 60 

Samhtlpnr, High School 422 

Eanalrit College, Benarei 4 1, 89, 90 

Sanihril College, Calcntla ■ . , . 43,63,76,89 

Sanabrit High Sehtail, Sriperamhodor ... 416 

&anahrlttllghSchnel,Tirundl .... 716 

Santa Crua School, CmIiIi) ..... 327,333 
Sarah Tocher College, Palamcottcli . , 60,299,396 

Eangor, Crnttiriment Ilratieh Brhoot ... 16 

Sangor, High School 732 

Satraildi, SieoneUry Sclineil , , , . . 109 

Scr)tch .Uiiilon Sebo 'I, Slattot . . . • 63 

Sootllah Church Otpinntge, Mahtm ... 331 

Shillong, noremmeiil Higb Scboal ... 199 

Shlmoga College, Myioni , , , . > CO 

Shorffl-Hlnd High Sr hool, Delhi ... 878 

Sihpnr, Cit il Koginocrlng College S,9, 03, 130, 223, 2 17—261, 
253-259, 261-261, 266, 26’, 258 -259, 291, 
295,301,7:6 

Sthiagar,Oorernm'nt School for Teiehcri . • 179 

Sign, .Sorinat School 221 

Sind Madnirnh, Karachi 376 

Sir Dinahiir Manrthji'a School of Indutiry, Ahmed* 
eagar 2’3 


Sir Jimicljl Jljlhlut 
Sboarba School , 


School of Art, Bomhoy 


9,281,283,317 
. 16, lU 


Emaldaa College, Ilhairnagir .... 39,22’. 

Sotaolarl Schroia, Ogjnl ..... 318 

S, I*. 0 , High Scbo.ll, Ntndyal .... 101 

S. P.O. Mite!' n Vernacular Middle Schoal, Delhi . 321 

Sri Mahaot School. Tirupiti ... * 191 

8t, Agun’ Pareebial ScliovI, Ooticauiuud . . 331 

St. Aloyaloi’ College, Mangalore .... 69—6* 

FKAIejiIni'Scheol, fohhalpore .... 31t 

St Alojilua’ Scho*!, nragapolam . . . 327,3.'al 

St Andrrit'i Clinrch Vlaa oi College, Ooralhpnr , Co 

St Andrrit'a High School, UangalOB! . . . 33.1 

St Anthony'e School, Imlore , , ■ , 339 

StDrnya’(l)lccrttn)Srh'ol,Mnrrn! ... 335* 

St ITdrlta* Srlnol, .Muaworie . , . . 335 

SI. rrantii’ Coarenl Sclmi!, Simla . . . 319 

fct I'nncla de Sain* Schcol, Negpor . . .311,366 

St.Gcorgc'a Vollrge, .VuKOOtie , , , 62,339,33: 

Stlfelin’e Tichnlral.''’cli»il, Knraeeiog . . 362 

St Jimei* Parochial S'clmol, Calcutta ... 361 

St John'a College, Agna 61, 62 

St Jehn'i Coarent School, r.ango-n , , , 310,361 

St John'a S. P. 0. College, Ilangio’i . • 199. 2tO, 72! 

St Joaepli'a College, Ca'culta , . . 3.1(1963,361 

tt Jeatpli'a College, Darjeeling < . . 335— S3C,3f>t 

St Joieph’aCo'lrge.Triehleojflly , , , . 45,69,6*. 

St JoaepVa Conrent School, Julh'dporc . . 371 

St JiKfpb'iContntSelojI, Monlmem . , . .’ll 

St Joaeph'i Conrent School, Nagpsr . , • 311,356 

St Joreph’i Pree School, Cairntta ... 337 

St, Je'«’(ih’a Orphanage, llanllp' rc . , . 337 

St JoirpVa Seminary, Nalnl-Tal . . . 63,330,313 

St Mary'aCenrent, NelnlTal , > . • 331 

St Mary'alliililolicn, Ih’inlay . , , . 33! 

St Marr’t Preamlati n Convert College, HLacitoren 60, 299. 

030,313, 3(6 

St Jlary’i I’rnirlal'on Conrent College, Vepery Cj,299, 230. 

53J uJW 

St Marj'a Scheol, Mad.ia . , , , . 327|330 

St. Mara’a bclool, Slaeagaon • ■ . . 334 



IKDEX, 


SL SImj** Sooiniiji " 

fit Slttthew** Schocl, Mcraloein . 

St Miduwl'i Higii School, BiinViWC • 

St. Pstrick’* High School, AruiboI 
St Potiiek's Orphanage, Adyar • 

St I’atrick’i Schpol, Agia • : : ' 

St Pttnl'a High School, Itangoon • • • 

St PanI’a School, DaijecUng 41, 3J9, S3Z, sss 

St Peter’s College, Agra 

St l’etcr*s College, Tanjow ...• 

St Stephen’s College, Ddhi. ; 

St Teresa’s Orphanage, Kidderporc 

St TbomS School, Mylapore . * • ' ' 

St Xarior’s College, Bqmhay. ; ■ • 

St Xavier’s Cdlego, Cnlcutta • • • ‘ 


333 
S41 
385,337 
336.3.47 
35G 
338 
iU 
-33G,3.3S, 
341. 3C4 

32.330 

69 

02,70,63 
, 337 
327,330 
31,83.83 

58.330 


Veterinary College, Bomhay - . . , 

Veterinary College, Lahore . 

Veterinary School, Ajmere . . 

Veterinary Sdtool, Burma . . , 

^etoriaBharntri School • • ' • 

Victoria College, Hardl 
Victoria College, Palghnt . 

Victoria Diamond Jnbilee Technical In 



Victoria Johilee Teclinical Institnte, Bombay 
Victoria Jubilee Teetmical Soheol, Snbhnr 


. 9 , 823 , 371 — 276 .. 

' .9,823,271—276 
. 9,878—276' 

. 9,271-275 

. . 110 

. . 6s,86 

. . ' 60 ' 

Institnte, 

. 231,238.203 
lay 260,230,805 
. . 2Sg 


VIGMfAUk M UMia^W *%.*.asa4ea«»a — 

Victoria School, Hnrscong • . 338, 386, 336, 353, 360, 364 

Victoria Training College, Eurseong 198, 200, £02. 204, 207, 
< .317,337.360 


Taniorc, Medical School _ • _ ’ 

Tank. -Mniiicipal Board Pnrnary_ School . 
Tapedars’ School, Hyderabad (Stnd) 
Tannggyi, School for Sarvhwas . • 

Technical Institute, Bezwada 

Technical Institnte, Madnm • 

Technical Institnte, Tinnevelly . 

Tej Snraynn Jnlnlea College, Bhagalpnr 

Temple Medical School, Patna • • 

Trrpnr, OoVernnlent Sbhool for Teacnets 
Tharavmddy, Pofest School _ ", 

Thonzh, Bomnn Catholic School for Traehers 
Tonngoo, Governlneiit School for Teachme 
Tom, AmcHcan Mission School for Teachers 


241-242 

110 

271 

190 

-,7 

287 

3S7 

68 

241.316 

199 

9.278- 

).2C0,888 

199,200 

22U 


Wakad, Primary School . ' . • • 

Welland Momorial School, Calentta 
Wellesley School Tor Girls, Haini Tal . 
Wesleyan Mission Indnstrinl School, Eamr . 
Williiimron'ATtiskn School, Dibrngarh . 

Wilson College, Bomhay s . . 

Woodstock School for Girls, Lnndonr, Hnssootio 


2S0 

. 300 

. 330,338 
287 
259. 

4l,4S,6t,83,'B6 
!io 62, 330,338 


Verroreda, Beformatory School 


. 400,403,412 


Utlarpara,- Government Sdicol 


Zamorin’s College, Calient 


G.1I.C.P.0.-MO.8191 
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